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HE fellowing short disquisition endeavours to show | 
that, taking them all in all, the Chronicles of the 
‘Southern’ Buddhists are, on the whole, sufficiently con- 
sistent to justify historical conelugions being deduced from 
7.8.4.5. 1008. : =o). 1 





their evidence. It is, of course, quite pulpable that the 
earher part of the Chronicles is inserted to furnish an 
historical prelude to the appearance of Mahinda, the 
Principal actor in the conversion of Ceylon; but in spite 
of the great temptation to exaggeration and overstatement, 
the ancient authors of the Chronicles have done their 
work conscientiously, if not critically, Putting aside the 
mythological elements, which are always easily detected 
and may be as easily discounted, it may be said that in 
matters of historical detail they are surprisingly aceurate, 
and have shown a power of restraint which does them credit 
when we compare their sober statements with the hyperbolic 
annals of the Puranic school of m ythologizing historians, 

Tt seemed necessary to enter into a detailed examination 
of dates and figures to do this, as the statements of writers 
who are confessedly masters in the special departments 
of knowledge which they have taken for their province 
have been often but little favourable to the Sinhalese 
authorities. I may quote the statements of three writers 
on this subject, 

Kern (German translation, ij, 283) suys: “Eq ist 
durchaus nicht unmiglich dass die Ceilonesische noch die 
beste ist, nichtsdestoweniger darf man nicht darauf bauen, 
tnd das ist das einzige, was wir hier dartiber auszusagen 
haben.” He then seeks to transform various early kings 
into astronomical myths (p. 257, cf, Senart's analogous 
treatment of the Buddha legend). But in view of what 
has been said in the Buddhist satred books (see Rhys 
Davids, “ Buddhist India," passim) about the earlier kings, 
and of the fact that, as we shall try to show below, the 
Sinhalese dates of Candragupta and Asoka approximate 
closely to those discovered from Greek historians, such 
4 process does not appeat to he justified, 

Professor Rhys Davids (Buddhist Suttas, xlvii) says that 
7 The Theraparampara fives the name of the member of 
the Buddhist Order of Mendicants, that is, the Thera who 
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ordained Mahinda (the son of Asoka), then the name of 
the Thera who. ordained that Thera, and so on. There 
are only five of them from Upaéli, who was ordained sixteen 
years alter Buddha's death down to Mahinda inclusive. This 
would account, not for 236, but only for about 150 years.” 
He then, supports this by probable reasoning, and enforces 
his reasoning by a modern example. What he says is 
sufficiently refuted by the Table of Theras given below. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is the principal offender; he professes 
the most absolute scepticism. He says (Asoka, pref., 6): 
“I reject absolutely the Ceylonese chronology prior to the 
reign of Dutthagamini in about uc, 160. The undeserved 
credit given to the statements of the monks of Ceylon has 
been @ great hindrance to the right understanding of 
ancient Indion history.” The way in which Mr. Smith 
examines his “monkish fictions” may be seen from the 
fact that he makes both Dipavamsa and Mahavampsa give 
Candragupta a reign of twenty-four years! Tt is a little 
hard upon the “silly fictions of mendacious monks” to 
condemn them before taking their whole testimony. 

The present short treatise tries to give in a sumnary 
form such details as may show that the statements of the 
three celebrated scholars above mentioned require, if not 
correction, at least modification, Nothing new has been 
stated except the theory of the ‘ Eetzana’ era, introduced 
with the purpose of trying to find if some such era, taken 
from the authorities discussed themselves, would not make 
the Chronicles fairly right if a method of adjustment be 
employed.! 


' Dr. Oldenberg (Vinaya, £ oxxviii) anys in regard to the Sinhaleso . 
annalista: **T agree perfectly with the remarks made by Dr. Buhler 
respecting the Sinhalese chronology: * the amallness of the period, sixty 
years of which are besides covered by the reigns. of Candragupte and 
Bindusira, where Brahmans and Buddhists agree in their figures, makes 
& considerable deviation from the truth improbable, and for practical 
purposes the number of years given by the Buddhists may be socepted 
ms a fact," 
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_ The Councils have not been disenssed, as this opens up 
& question too far-reaching to be treated of in the present 
thesis, with its limited sphere of discussion. But it must bé 
kept in mind that the Sinhalese and Burmese authorities 
are’ unanimous on the Three Councils, Kern (ii, 314) 
asks Why Sonaka is not mentioned in connection with 
the Second Council. Bigandet (ii, 120) names Among 
the “principal members” present a ‘Thanna,’ who must 
correspond to Sona. He is made out to be a disciple of 
Ananda, not of Disaka, but still his presence is recorded, 
even if he is not made to enter as a prominent figure into 
the recorded Cistussions. 

The detailed lists of kings, Theras, and missionaries 
constitute the backbone of this disquisition. As far as the 
author knows, no such complete lists have as yet been. 
drawn up. First of all is given the list of Theras, with 
as many details about them as can be drawn from the 
Chronicles, then a list of kings of India and Ceylon 
according to the Sinhalese annals: This is followed by 
an epitome of the Burmese dates, and « list of missionaries 
according to Sinhalese snd Burmese evidence, Asoka’a 
reign has been fixed as the limit of enquiry. 
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TABLE I. 
Tae Gaear Tunas (from Dipavamea ond Muhivame). 


u8. = before Boddhea’s death: o.n, = after Buddhs's death 


Upal. Ordained 44 2.0. He died in the 6th year of Udayibhadda 
=J0 au. During this time he was Chief of the Vinaya. We 
are also told seventy-four years elapsed between Upasampada. 
and death. 44+ 40 = 74, 

Dasaka. Ordained 16 a.n. (24th year of Ajitasattu, 16th of Vijaya), 
He died in the 8th year of Susuniga = 80 a.m, TDisaka was 
Chief of the Vinaya fifty years. That is, he died in 80 a.m. 
Sixty-four years elapsed between Upasampadai and death, 
which again gives 80 a.m, The Muhaivamsa says that he 
was 12 when he met Upali. Therefore he was born in 4 a.n. 

Sonuka. Ordained 40 years after Dasaka’s ordination — 46 a.m. 
(20th year of Panduviisa, so read for Pakundaka, = 10 of Niga- 
disa = 69 or 58, not quite the sme}. He died in the 6th 
year of the Ten Brothers= 124 an. Sonnka was Chief of 
the Vinaya forty-four years. Therefore he diod in 124 an, 
Between his Uposampadi ond death sixty-six years had 
elapsed, This would give us on one reckoning 122 a.n., 
by the royal reckoning 124 4.2, The Mahfivamsa says he 
was 15 when he met Disaka. « Therefore he wos born in 
41 an. 

Siggava. Ordained forty years after Sonaka's ordination = 96 4.n. 
or iH) by the royal reckoning. This event is fixed in the 10th 
of KEalisoka ond the llth ofthe Interregnum = 100 an, 
He died in the 14th year of Candragupta = 176 4.0, Siggava 
was Chief of the Vinays fifty-five yoors. Therefore he died 
in 179 an. Between Upasampadi and denth seventy-six 
years elapsed. This would make him die in 172 42. The 
Mahivamen soys he was. 18 when he met Sonaka, Therefore 
he was born in 75 a.n, 

Moggnliputta Tissa. Ondained sixty-four years after Sige vra's 
ordination = 160 a.s. (2nd of Candrarupta — 48 of Pakundaka 

= 164). He died in the 26th year of Asoka= 244 4.0, He 
was Chief of the Vinaya sixty-eight yeara. This would make 

' him die in 247 4.0. Between Upasampada and death eighty- 

six years tlupsed. This gives 246 a.n, He wos 20 when he 
met Siggava. Therefore he was born in 140 a.m, 
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Mahinda. Ordained sixty-six years after Moggaliputta's ordination 
= 226 an, (6th of Ascka=48th of Mutasiva=224). He 
wae born in 204, 


The above figures, though not all exactly congruent, show 
_ at any rate that Professor Rhys Davids has been too hasty 
in his generalisation. 
TABLE II. 
Krsce or Ixpra axp Certo, 
MY.! B.! DY: ! 
-Ajitasntiu, 8u.m,to244n,.... 94 .. 24 .. O4 
Udiyibhadda, 24-40a.n, ...... 16 ..°16 ., 16 


Anuruddhakna aT 

Munda Ae oe le 8 a 14 a: —— 
Waguilien, 46-72) vce ecciee B45, BE GE 
Susunfiga, 72-00... .c.cceecs 18 .. I& .; 10 
Kalisokna, 90-118 ..........,. « S68 2 "RR Sy ee 
Met Soem, (183140 owcccccean 92 oc (eh 2 
Ten Nandos, 140-162 ......., 92 .. 2 .. — 
Candragupts, 162-196 ., ..... 84 ., 24 .. 2 
Bindusiira, 196-294 .......... 26°... 28:5 ... 
O94 234 


Asoka's abhisheka said to be in 918 A.B, four years after 
his accession says the Dipavamsa, while the Mahavamsa 
says he came to the throne before consecration in 218 AB. 
See infra, 

Kixas oF Crrnos, 
Vijaya, 1-36 a.n, ‘ es es ah .. o8 
Interregnum, 38-39 ,. hi e ca Atm) f 


Panduvasadeva, 39-69 1. at = 2 60 
Abhaya, 69-89 ot 2s Llee oe 
Interregnum, Bo—| O06 EL; sm es a = im 17 


Pakundnka, 106-176 .. nt ne a oo. ae 
Mutusiva, 176-296 .. ia op a .. 60 


236 
Tn 236 an, Devinampiya Tissa ascended the throne. 
1 MY. = Mahivaman ; ER. = Br 


Wdhoghos (Samantapisidils, » 
Oldenberg, vol. iii, p. 292); DV. cicRn Painidil, mp, 
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TABLE III. 


Boumese Leer or Inprax Eres. 


Ajitusattu, 10 2.2, to 25 a.m. * 24 os 
Udayibbadda, 25-40 , ve on ve Fé 
Two princes (A. and M. hs 0-19 —s aw sites Ce 
Nigudiisa, 49-53 a ‘ = “ ec 
Susuniga, 43-81 os , os o* oe 28 
Kiilisaka, 81-109 ate +. ‘ 
Nine Sons, 109-142 ,, = = - a od 


Nine Nandas, 142-163 os ah 
Candrmgupta, 163-187 ea a. f4 
Bindusira, 187—2 14 ae a. a & 97 
14 
Other events mentioned in Bigandet are: 
914 Asoka’s accession. 


218 He “received the royal consecration. 

229 He became favourable to Buddhists, 

223 He consecrated the Caityas, and throughout his 
realm issued « proclamation that people should 
attend to the eight precepts." Then Mahinda 
was ordained. 





The Third Couneil began in 235 and ended in 236. At 
this time the Burmese version tells us that Moggaliputta 
was 72 years old, but this must mean “old as a member of 
the order,’ namely, 72 years must have passed since his 
Upasampadi, This would approximate to the account of 
the Sinhalese chronicles, 

Bigandet quotes (ii, 149) the Tathigata-Avadina as 
saying that missionaries were not sent out till 236 a.n,, 
that is to say, till after the Great Council. 
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Lier oy Misstowanres sent ovr pr Asoka. 


Majjhantika to the Gandhiras—so DV. MV. and Bigandet : 
Kasmira and Gandhira. : 

Mahadeva to Mahisa—DV., MV. Bigandet says: Hevati to 
Mahithakanpantale {= Mahisamandala ?). 

Rakkhita to Vanavisi. DV. gives the Thera, MV. gives Thera 
and country, Bigandet does not mention either. 

Yonadhammarakkhita to Aparantaka—DV., MV., Tigandet. 

Mahidhammarakkhita to Mahirattha—DV., MY., Bigandet, 

Mahirakkhita to the Yavann region—DV., MV. Higandet sys: 
Reckita to Yaunaka. 

Majjhima, Kassapagotta, Durabhisaru, Sahadeva, Malakadeyna to 
the Himavat. MY. mentions only Majjhima. Bigandet: 
Mitzi ond several brethren. 

Sonn and Uttara to Suvannabhimi—DvV., MV., Bigandet. 

Mahinda and four companions (MV. gives the names us Ittiya, 
Uttiyn, Sambala, Bhaddasila) to Lanki. Higandet also gives 
the names, (Bigandet, ii, 141; Oldenberg’s Dipavamsa, 
ch. viii; Turnour’s Mahivamen, ch. xii.) 





The Chronicles speak of each principal missionary as 
having four companions. 


THE ' Eerzana’ Era. 


Rhys Davids (“ Buddhist India,” p- 18) says in respect of 
Devadaha: “It was at the last-mentioned place that the 
mother of the Buddha was born. And the name of her 
father is expressly given as Afijana the Sikiyan.” And 
he adds, ns his authority, the Apadina, quoted in the 
Commentary on the Therigitha, p, 152. Afijana is the 
Eetzana of Bigandet. 

Bigandet (i, 13) has an interesting remark: “ When 
Ketzana became king of Dewaha, a considerable error had 
crept into the calendar. A correction was deemed nece . 
There lived a celebrated hermit or Rathee, named Deweela, 


a 
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well versed in the science of calculation, After several 
consultations on this important subject in the presence of 
the king, it was agreed that the Kaudza era of 5,640 years 
should be done away with on a Saturday, the first of the 
moon of Tabaong, and that the new era should be made to 
begin on a Sunday, on the first day of the waxing rapon 
of the month Tagoo, This. was called the Eetzana era.” 
The following important events are dated by it in Bigandet 


Suddhodana, born at Kapilavastu= . ; 10 
_ Maya, born at Devaha ; 12 
Marriage of Suddhodana and Maya . : 28 
Gautama born. . . 68 
Marriage of Gautama aad Yasodhara : $6 
Gautama leaves Kapilavastu . : : AT 
Gautama becomes the Buddha . : . 10a 
Suddhodana dies, aged 97 : > tn 


“Tt was in the 37th year of Buddha's 

public mission that Adzatathat ascended 

the throne of Magatha “ ! = 140 
The Buddha died . : . . 148 


“Tt was at the conclusion of the (first) couneil that King 
Adzatathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist patriarch 
(Kassapa), did away with the Eetzana era, and substituted 
the religious era beginning in the year 148 of the said era; 
that is to say, on the year of Gaudama’'s death, on a a 
the tirst of the waxing moon of Tabaong.” 

ao is not mentioned in the Dipavamsa, but the . 
Mahavamsa in the second chapter tells us that the last of 
the aot of Sihassara was Jayasena. His son was 
Sihahinu the Sakya. In Devadaha was a Sakya Bore 
Devadaha. He had two children, Afijjana ond Kace 
Afijana married Yasodharai, daughter of Jayasena, ‘Agfa 
had two daughters—Maya and Pajapati, and two sons— 
Dandapaini and Suppabuddha. 
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Now, if Afijana was relatively so unimportant a person 
in Indian history, why date an era from him ? Except 
from the Buddhist point of view his historical Importance 
is not great. Is it possible that a confusion may have 
arisen between Ujjoni and Afijana? We are told in the 
Bhigavatimrita (v. Tornour, introd., xV), in the midst of 
much *‘Faselei,’ that Parafjaya, son of the twentieth 
Magadha king, was put to death by his minister ‘ Sunaca,’ 
who placed his own son Pradyota on the throne of his 
master, This is said to have happened two years before 
the Buddha's appearance on the earth. “Now” (says Sir 
William Jones, loc. cit.) “a regular chronology aceording to 
the number of years in each dynasty has been established 
from the accession of Fradyota, to the subversion of the 
genuine Hindu government.” 

Let us take the orthodox date of the Buddha's Parinib- 
bina, 543 ne. His birth will then be 629 BC. it being 
universally agreed in all the chronicles that he died in his 
80th year. Now, can there possibly have been a confusion 
between the two eras secular and religious, the old kingly 
em reasserting itself in spite of the pious efforts of 
Buddhist chronologists ? Suppose we infer 623 (date of 
the birth as traditionally given) + 2, then we get 625 for 
the starting-point of the era. This will put the Buddha's 
birth at 557 Bc. the departure at o28, the attainment of 
Sambodhi at 522, and the date of the Parinibbina will be 
477. This comes very close to the date arrived at from 
the other end by chronologists taking their departure from 
the facts given us by Greek historians. 

Let ua now consider some facts in connection with Asoka, 
The regal conseeration constitutes a point of difference 
between the two chronicles, The Dipavamsa dates his 
accession at 214 4.n.; his coronation at 218. So does the 
Burmese account, The Mahivamea dates his accession at 
218; his coronation at 222. Where the Mahivamsa seems 
to have gone wrong is over the reign of Candragupta, 
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which it says lasted 84 years. The other authorities say 
24 years. If we subtract the difference of 10 from the 
Mahivames’s 224, we get 214. All the chronicles agree 
in the order of the early Indian kings; the only diiference 
is in the respective durations of their reigns. We cannot 
tell how the Dipavamsa list would have worked out, as it 
only gives some of the kings. But the advantage of the 
Burmese list is that not only does it give the kings in their 
proper order, but also that the sum of their reigns (in years 
A.) works out correctly according to the statement of 
214 years in Bigandet. It may therefore be assume 
Asoka came to the throne 214 «B., and was consec 
in 218 a8, The Dipavamsa is quite explicit. Speaking 
of Mahinda, it tells us that he was born in 204; when 
Mahinda was 10 years old, Asoka killed his brothers; he 
then passed four years reigning over Jambudipa. Asoka 
was anointed king in Mahinda’s fourteenth year. 

In this connection the author ventures with some 
diffidence to suggest that Dr. Oldenberg does not seem to 
have given quite a right translation of a line on p. 43: 








Paripunnavisayassambi Piyadass abhisificayum, 


He translates : “ They crowned Piyudassi after full twenty 
years (7)." Now, as the chronicle is calculating on the 
hasis of Mahinda, the expression must surely mean “in 
Mahinda’s twentieth year.” We learn afterwards that 
Mahinda received his Upasampadi six years after Asoka’s 
coronation, when we are told “ paripunniavisativasso 
Mahindo Asokatrajo.”" This would give us 224, the date, 
namely, when Asoka became a “relation of the Faith.” 
Did he then receive a second consecration on becoming 
areal Buddhist ? A parallel would be the case of the king 
Devanampiya Tissa, Asoka’s contemporary, who received 
two consecrations, one as a non-Buddhist and one ag 
a Buddhist. And there seems to have been some point in 
using the name Piyadassi here instead of the Asoka of two 
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lines above. It is his new name as a Buddhist emperor, 
This interpretation may seem fanciful, but it is the only 
one which seems to make the line translatable. Otherwise 
it seems necessary to regard the line as an interpolation, 

Both chronicles tell us that Asoka supported non- 
Buddhists for three years! Then he became favourable to 
the Buddhists. This nearly azrees with the Burmese 
account. The story of the conversion by Nigrodha is also 
practically the same in all three versions, as is also that of 
the erection of the monuments in honour of the Buddha. 
This brings us to the point where Asoka desires to become 
4 “relation of the Faith” (dayado sisune) In the 
Dipavamsa, vii, verse 13, Asoka, after showing great 
liberality to the Order, is made to BAY : 


Anno koei pariccago bhiyyo mayham na vijjati, 
Saddhi mayham dalhatara, tasma diivado sisane. 


The cunning Moggaliputta Tissa tells him that a still 
greater sacrifice must be made by one who intends to merit 
the title of “ Relation of the Faith." “The man who gives 
up his son or daughter, the issue of his bedy, and causes 
them to receive the Pabbajja ordination, becomes really 
a relation of the Faith.” Hence hoth Mahinda and Sangha- 
mitté are initiated. The year of this event was 224 an, 
We are told that this toak place in the 64th year of Moggali- 
putta’s Upasampada, which works out correctly if we go by 
the royal reeord and not hy Theras (164 + 60 = 224). 

This brings us now to the Third Council, convened by 
universal testimony 235-6 ap, by Moggaliputta Tissa, who, 
as it were, set a seal upon the successful proceedings of 
the hody by proclaiming the Kathavatthu (Kathivattham 
pakfisayi), and afterwards sending forth missionaries, 
among them Mahinda, 
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As to the sending of the missionaries we have conclusive 
proof. Firstly, we have the urns found by Cunningham 
with the Inscriptions discussed by Rhys Davids (“Buddhist 
India,” 299-300)! Secondly, we have the statement of 
the Chronicles (Dipavamsa, viii, and Mahavamsa, xii) and 
Bigandet (ii, 141). The names and directions differ some- 
what, but there is a great harmony between all three 
accounts. 

There remain the edicta of Sahasrim, Ripnath, and 
Bairat (Senart, “Insers. de Piyadassi," 1,165 foll.), Piecing 
these together, we gather first that Asoka was a lukewarm 
Buddhist for a littl more than two and a half years (so 
we must take sdtilehini odhitiydni with Oldenberg — 
grammar). This would correspond to the “three years” 
of the Chronicles, and bring us to 221. “But a littl more 
than six years has passed since I entered the order (and 
in this ‘little more than six’ melude the ‘little more 
than two and a half’), and great zeal has been shown by 
me.” This would bring us to 224. This interpretation 
seems to harmonize best with all three accounts, in the 
Chronicles and Bigandet. This is the time when he became 
a “relation of the Faith.” As to the mysterious figures 
256, 1t 18 impossible as yet to say definitely what they 
mean, until we get more information from literature (Pali 
or Prikrit) or from another inscription. In the limited 
extent of our present knowledge, all we ean say is that. 
neither Biithler’s idea of 256 moaning years from a 
Parinibbina, nor Senart’s ‘ mission” and ‘ missionnaire,” 
Fleet's ‘wanderer, can be regarded as anything but con- 
jectural till we have some evidence of a definite accredited 
meaning for wi-vas. The Sarnath inscription certainly 
favours the meaning ‘illuminate. Kut more is needed, 
namely, an unmistakable use of vivuttha. Vivesane occurs 


? [See also Fleet, TRAS, 105. 681.—En.] 
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least three times in the sixth volume of the Jitaka, 
ed, Fansbill, and always with ratyd, eg, vi, 401; 


Tato ratya vivasane suriyass’ ugcamanam pati! 


If a conjecture may be hazarded as to the meaning of 
these enigmatical figures, let us take the date 224, the 
occasion of Mahinda’s admission into the Order. What 
analogous event in Buddhistic annals can we point to ? 
I think, to the admission of Rahula. Now this took place 
in the year 31 (or say 32) before the Buddha's demise, 
Add 224 to 32, and the result is 256. It seems quite 
probable that the king should date the admission of his 
own son from the date of the admission of the Buddha's 
son Rahula, This seems reasonable enough, and would, if 
correct, go still more to prove the accuracy of the early 
Aannalists, 

Applying the dates of the Sinhalese and Burmese 
Chronieles to the date of the Parinibbana as determined 
from the discussion of the Eetzana era, we get fairly 
reasonable dates, if not so correct as might be, perhaps, for 
periods determined by other evidence, nimely, 315 6.0, for 
Candragupta and 259 nc. for Asoka, These, even if termed 
‘floruits,” are still sufficiently close to justify the ancient 
worthies from the charge of ' mendacit y." 


Nore.—In Oldenberg's Dipuvamsa, p. 40, verse 5, read 
chastti for ast, In Turnour's Mahivamea, p. 22,1. 1, read 
siithavresay for attharasam ; p. 35, |. 12, for ealeiko ti 
read conddsoko. Both those readings are given in the 
Sinhalese edition of the cominentary, and compare Canda- 
pajjoto ‘and Candakausika as names of kings, 


Nore on Biganper.—As it would seem at first sight 
unhistorical to a degree to put a modern authority like 
the Bishop on the same Plane with the old Chronicles 


1 Ci, Bit, srofafaarar. ‘tll night's pursing," 
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composed in Pali, I transcribe the note on the work made 
by Professor Rhys Davids in his “Buddhism” (S.P.C.K.), 
pp- 12-13, in his enumeration of the authorities: “IV. A 
translation into English of a translation. into Burmese of 
a Pali work called by Bigandet ‘Mallalinkara Wouttoo! 
Neither date nor author is known of the Pali work. The 
Burmese translation was made in 1773 A.p. 

This life agrees not only throughout in its main Hakanee: 
but even word for word in many passages with the Jataka 
commentary, to be mentioned below, written in Ceylon 
in the fifth century. It follows that its original author 
usually adhered very closely to the orthodox books and 
traditions of early Indian Buddhism, which were introduced 
into Burma from Ceylon in the fifth century.” The same 
authority, on p. 87 of his “ American Lectures,” also says: 
“The only work so far known to us, that ean be called 
a ography m our Western sense, is a quite modern hook 
called the Malilankira Watthu, of unknown date, but 
almost certainly quite two thousand years later than the 
Buddha himself." That is to say, the Burmese translation, 
as noted by Professor Rhys Davids, is quite two thousand 
years later, but the age of the Pali original may be quite 
venerable, What we want is that some Burmese scholar, 
who is skilled both in Burmese and in Pali literature, 
should give us an historical account of this life of the 
Buddha, showing its sources, if possible, and giving a 
summary of the systems of chronolory to be found in 
Burmese authorities. I do not think that to use Bigandet 
as I have done could be called any more uncritical than 
the procedure of some modern Assyriologist or Egypto- 
logist who should use the records of Berosus and Manetho 
to check and supplement the accounts of the cuneiform 
or hieroglyphic mescriptions, 


The Edicts, like the Councils, have not been disenssed 
in detail, as opening up so wide a field. But the author is 
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convinced that, in spite of the labours of many eminent 
Orientalists, there is still much room for fresh theory and 
new adjustment. Until unanimity of interpretation has 
been arrived at in regard to the edicts, we cannot afford 
to look slightingly upon the ancient Chronicles. If 
Mr. Vineent Smith's book be taken as the latest pro- 
“Mouncement on the subject’ of Asoka which speaks with 
_ authority, a little éxamination will show that his confidence 
is not justified by the data at his command. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
JAMI‘U'T-TAWARIKH OF RASHIDU'D-DIN 
FADLU’LLAH. 





Br EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. MLB? F.BA. 


HE Jaimi'u't-Tawirikh is unquestionably one of the - 
most important historical works in the Persian 
language, not only by reason of the singularly full and 
authentic account of the history and antiquities of the 
Mongols for which it is chiefly celebrated, but also by 
virtue of the general history, especially the history of 
the independent or semi-independent post-Muhammadan 
dynasties which held sway in Persia immediately before 
the rise of the Mongol dominion (i.e. between the ninth 
or tenth and the thirteenth centuries of the Christian 
era), wherewith the author, Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu'llth, or 
‘Rashid the physician’ (Wb 4.5,;), as he sometimes 
calls himself, supplemented his original work. Unhappily 
the book is not only extremely bulky and very rare, but. 
the arrangement whieh the author has seen fit to adopt. 
is confusing, while the foreign proper names with which 
its pages abound are in most manuscripts sadly corrupted. 
The publication of a complete text, should the available 
materials ultimately prove adequate, would be an achieve- 
ment in the field of Persian literature comparable to the 
publication of the Ambian Annals of Tabari, and now 
that M. Blochet, under the auspices of the Gibb Memorial 
Trust, has made a beginning with the Mongol portion 
of this great history, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Trustees will steadily keep in view the extreme importance 
T4.8. 1908. a 





‘was intended to comprise, for 
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and desirability of carrying out this project in its entirety, 
as opportunity may arise, and as scholars willing and able 
to deal with the different portions may Offer themselves 
for the accomplishment of this task. 

In the present article I propose to enumernte the 
available manuscripts of this work, and to give a brief 
analysis of its contents, which ay serve as a guide to 
future editors, and may suggest the . best method of 
parcelling out the numerous volumes which a complete 
text would necessarily comprise, In doing this I have 
not been able to avail myself continuously or directly of 
the best MS. of the entire work with which I am 
acquainted, namely, the British Museum MS. Add. 7628, 
since my other duties rarely permit me to be in London 
for any length of time, and, as all Orientalists know to 
their cost, no manuscript is under any cireumatances 
permitted to leave the too hospitable walls of that great 
and otherwise admirable institution. On the other hand, 
the noble liberality of the India Office Library has enabled 
me to use in my own house their MS., No, 3524 
(=No, 2828 of Ethe’s Catalogue), which, though netther 
40 old, nor so good, nor so complete as the Museum Codex, 
is nevertheless sufficiently full to render some sort of 
analysis of the whole work possible. In what follows, 
then, T refer, unless otherwise stated, to this muunuseript, 
& large volume containing ff. 599 of 36-8 x 29-7 ¢ nnd 
25 lines, each line containing, as a rule, at least twenty 
words. In spite of the lacunm which exist in the volume, 
it cannot contain much less than 600,000 words, notwith- 
standing the fact that Several important sections (such 
as the history of the Tama‘ilf sect, which in the: British 
Museum Codex occupies ff. 272°307" and contains about 
46,550 words) are entirely omitted, 

Broadly speaking, the work originally comprised (or 
it is not certain that 


vol. tii was ever written) three separate parts or volumes, 
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of which the first dealt with the history and antiquities 
of the various tribes of Turks and Mongols, and the 
history of the ancestors and successors of Chingiz Khin 
down to the author's own time (am. 706=a.p, 1306-7); 
the second contained the history of the Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Caliphs, and Kings from the time of Adam 
down to aH. 700 (=a.p. 1300-1), as well as a general 
history of all the peoples and nations inhabiting the world, 
compiled from their own traditions; while the third dealt 
exclusively with Geography. This last, however (if it 
was ever written), is, apparently, no longer extant, so that, 
so far as we are concerned, the work may be regarded 
as consisting of but two parts—(1) a special history of 
the Mongols, Turks, and kindred peoples, and (2) a preneral 
history of the world, especially the world of Islim, For 
editorial purposes these two parts may be regarded as 
quite distinct, The Mongol part (vol. i) is about one-third, 
and the general history (vol. ii) about two-thirds, of the 
whole. In the India Office MS., which I now proceed 
to describe, the two parts ure transposed, vol. ii extending 
from f. 1" to f. 402" and vol. i from f. 403” to £ 590"; 
and the same transposition has been made in the British 
Museum MS. In the following deseription of contents 
the references are to the India Office MS. (LO.) unless 
otherwise specified. References to the British Museum MS. 
Add. 7628 are in all cases marked ‘BM’ 


DESCRIPTION OF CONTENTS. 


In the preface to the first volume (ff. 403>—4066) the author 
states that his work, undertaken by command of Ghazan 
Khan (An. 694-704 = ap. 1295-1305), was originally 
intended to be a history of Chingiz Khan and his ancestors 
and successors. Ghizin Khan, however, died before it 
was completed, on Shawwal 11th, a.m. 704 (= May 17th, 
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AD. 1305), and was succeeded by his brother Uljaytu, also 
called Khuda-handa, who bade the author complete the 
history of the Mongols, dedicate it, as originally intended, 
to the deceased monarch Ghizin Khan, and supplement it 
with another volume on general history, which should be 
dedicated to himself. The homogeneity of this second 
volume is somewhat marred by the author's strange idea 
of heginning it with an account of Uljayti’s life down to 
the time of his writing it (an. 706—=a-p. 1300-7), and 
ending it with the continuation of his biography from this 
date “to infinity” (a S19). J). In the India Office 
Codex, however, these two heterogeneous sections of vol. i 
are wanting. 

The author then speaks of the concourse of learned men. 
of all nations at the Mongol Court, “of whom each one 
is a volume of the history, legends, and beliefs of his own 
people.” From these he collected the materials for the 
hew portion of his history, namely, vols. ii and in, and 
named the whole Jdmi' (or, as in certain passages of the 
India Office MS., Jaawdmit)-ut-Tuwérikh. 

The contents of the book are summarily stated on 
ff. 406°—407", ox follows :— 


Vor. I (dedicated by command of Sultin Uljiyti Khodé-bonda 
to the memory of his predecessor, Ghizin Khan; B.M., f. 404») 
contains two chapters, namely :-— 


Chapter I (B.M., f, 414"), On the difforent Turkish and 
Mongol rmces, their tribal divisions and subdivisions, 
eh ee legendas, eto, | 

reface (1.0., ff. 4115-4189), On the tribes of the Tu 
and the lands inhabited by fig — ae 
Seetion a (1.0., ff. 410*-417"), The legenda history of 
Oghuz, supposed to be the descendant of Japhet, son of 
Noah, and the ancestor of the Turks. | 
| Section 1 (L0., ff. 4179-495"), On that branch of the 


Turkish race now called Mongol, but of which each sub- 
division had formerly its own proper name, 
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Section iii (1.0,, #8. 4254315), Other tribes of inde- 
pendent Turks who were at enmity with those enunierated 
above, 

Section iv (1.0., #. 491" 449°), Turkish tribes whose 
original language was Mongol, in two Qiams, or sub-sections, 
of which the jirat (ff. 431-438") trenta of the Mongols of 
wee, and the second of the Mongols of , 5 (if. 435°— 
443°), 

Chapter 2. Anecdotes and legends of the kings and rulers of 
the Mongels and Turks. | 

Section ¢(1.0., &. 445°-450" = BLM. f. 456*), Ancestors 
of Chingiz Khan, in ten Jisifdns, or ‘station, ’ treating of 

~ (1) Dabin-béyan and Alin-quwd (ff. 443"-444%); (2) Alan- 
quwi und her three sons (if. 444'—-445"); (4) Bisikhar or 
Bidanjar, son of Alan-quwa (ff. 4455-445"); (4) Dutam 
Manan, son of Biqn, son of Buzikhar (ff. 445°446) ; 
(4) Qaydi, son of Diitim Manan (ff. 446" 4475); (6) Bay- 
sangqir, son of Quydu (ff. 4475-448"); (7) Tummna, son 
af Bay-sangq ir (ff. 446°-4404); (8) ‘ine son of Bay- 
eangar (ff. 449*451"); (9) Bartdn, son of Qabal (ff, 451"— 
452%); (10) Yistika Bahadur, con of Bartsin (if, 4525-156"). 

Section vt (1.0., ff 456"-599" = BML, f. 469"), History 
of Chingiz Khin and his sticcessors, in twelve Dasitdna,' 
ar ‘stories,’ treating of (1) Chinglz Khan, son of Yisika 
(L.0., ff. 457-520"); (BML, £. 539"); (2) Ogotdy,* son of 
Chingiz (ff. 4215-5325); (3) Jajt, son of Chingiz (ff. 6338— 
537"): (4) Chaghotay, son of Chingiz (if. 537%-541*); 
(5) Talay, son of Chingia (ff. 541°-544"); (6) Kuydk, 
son of Ooty (ff. 544°-547>); (7) Mangu, son of Tuluy 
(ff. 547-555"); (8) Qubiliy Khan, son of Tualuy 
(if. 655-574"); (9) Timar (U'ijdyta), grandson of Qubiliy 


(Only eleven Dkisfine are actually given in the text of this codex. 
The table of contents on ff. 4i*-407* gives the titles of twelve, but it 
omite these on Kuyik (No. 4) ond Abaigd (No, 11), and adda articles 
(not found in the text) on Ahmed Takodar, Ghisin, and Uljiyta or 
Khoda-banda. 

4-The portion of the text whinh M. Blochot is now eliting for the 
Gibb Memorial begins with Ogotdy, and the printing has at present 
gone as far as the death of Manga or Miinggi. It is, I believe, 
contemplated that this volume should end with the desth of Timi, 
and that the second volume should begin with the accession of Huliga, 
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(ff. 4745-577"); ((10) Haligi, son of Tulay, the first 
of the Il-Khiins of Persia (ff. 577*-590*)); (11) Abdqii, son 
of Hilagi (ff, 590°-599"); ends with the death of Abliqi 
or Dhu'l-Qada 3, a.m. 680 (= Feb. 13, an. 1282). Here 
should follow, aa in Add, 7628, (12) Ahmad Takidar, 
f. 6425; (14) Arghin, £ 648" (Guykhdta is missing in 
Add, 7628 also); and (14) Ghdzin Khan (if, 655%-728). 


Von. Il (dedicated to the reigning monarch, Uljayti Khudé- 
banda) (#. 15-402") contains two chapters, viz. :— 


Chapter 1. (Omitted in 1.0. Codex and in BM.) History of 
Sultdn Uljayti Khudd-banda, from his birth at. 706 
(= 4.p. 1406-7), the time of writing. 

Chapter 2, in two Qiamis. 

Gum J, in two Fasls. 

#as! 1. Compendium of the history of all the Prophets, 
Caliphs, Kings, ete., from the time of Adam until the date 
of writing. 

Fusl 2. Detailed history of all the people inhabiting 
the world, compiled from their own traditions. 

Gam 2. (Omitted in 1.0. and B.M., ond possibly, a5 
Rieu suggests, never written.) History of tho reigning 
Sultan Uljayta Khodi-banda, which may be continned and 
completed by succeeding court historians when the author 
shall be no more, 


Vou. IIT. Geography of the world. This volume, as already 
stated, appears never to have been written, or, if written, to have 
disappeared, 


Hitherto the first volume of the Jémi‘r't. Tountrikh— 
that dealing with Mongol history —has attracted more 
attention than the second, and that probably for two 
reasons; that while Vol, IT is only one of the best general 
histories in Persian, Vol, I is undoubtedly the best and 
most authoritative history of the Mongols ; and secondly, 
that MSS. of Vol. I are much commoner than those of 
Vol. II. So far as I know, nothing has been published 
of Vol. II, while of Vol. I the whole of the section dealing 
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with Hiligti was published, with a French translation, 
by Quatremére in 1836 (Histoire dea Mongols de la 
Perse, vol. i), and M. Blochet, taking up his illustrious 
ecompatriot’s unfinished task, is now publishing im the 
Gibb Memorial Series a further instalment, beginning with 
the section on Ogotiy.’ 

- Of Vol. IL the first Chapter and the second Qism of the 
second Chapter, both of which are deseribed as dealing 
with the reign of Uljdyti, are wanting in the India Office 
MS.. and, moreover, really belong to the Mongol portion of 
the history. We are therefore only concerned here with 
Chapter 2, Qiem 1. The actual divisions of this found 
in the text do not exactly correspond with those given in 
the table of coutents, for in the text Vol, IT 1s composed 
as follows :— 


(1) A brief doxology and explanation of the plan of this volume 
(f, 1", lines 1-13). 

(2) An Introduction (Mugaddama) on Adam ond Noah, and 
their descendants (ff. 1°-4). 

(3) Qi i. History of the world from Kayimarth, the first 
legendary king of Persia, to the Prophet Muhammad, in 
four Tabaqns, viz. :— 

Tubaga 1. The ancient legendary kings of Persin known 
as Pishdddiydn (ff. 45-16), including such contemporary 
history as that of Abraham, Ishmael und his sons, Tsae 
and his sons, Jacob and his sons, Joseph, Job, Shu‘ayb, 
Moses and Asron, Og, Qariin (Korah), Khidr, Joshua the 
son of Nun, and the Tubba‘s of Yaman. | 

Tubaga 2. The Kayani Kings of Porsin, from Kay- 
Qubid to Alexander of Macedon (if, 16°28"), including 
the contemporary history of Israel (Samuel, David, 
Solomon, Elisha, Isaiah, Sennuocherib, Nehuchadneszur, 
Dhu’l-Kafil, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Ezra) and the con- 
tomporury history of the Arabs. 


| Bee the preceding footnote, At the present date (Nov. 2nd, 1007) 
$3 pages of M. Blochet’s text are in type. These correspond with 
ff. 59]*—53" of the India Office MS. 


a 
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Tabaga 3. The Ashkiniyin /Purthians) or ‘Tribal 
Kings’ (Muldku’t-Tawi'if) (if. 28*-35"), including the 
Ptolemies, the contemporary history of Rome, Arabia, and 
Israel (Zechariah, John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, the 
“Seven Sleepers," or ‘ People of the Cave,” Jirjis, ete.’. , 

fohage 4. The Sisinions (ff. 36°54"), including such 
contemporary history as that of Constantine and his 
successors, the Tubba‘s of Yaman down to the Abyssinian 
invasion, the story of the Christian Martyrs of Nujrin 
(dehddw?- VkAdid), Abraha and the * People of the 
Elephant’ (Aghdiw Fil), Suyf b. Dhd Yagan and the 
Persian conquest of Yuman, the Battle of Dhi'l-Qér, 
the Triumph of Islim and the downfall of the Persian 
Empire. | 

(4) Qtam if (= BLM., f. 58"). History of the Prophet Muhammad 
and of the Caliphate, down to the sack of Baghdad and 
murder of the last ‘Abbdside Caliph al-Musta‘sim by 
Halagi Khan's Mongola on Sufnr 10, aa. 655 (= Feb, 27, 
A.D. 1457). This section of the work oecupies ff, 65%-183", 
ig described as “Qism ii of the 4ubdatu't - Tawdrikh,” 
and is divided into four Magdles, or Discourses, os 
follows :— 

Mogdla J. The Genealogy and Lifo of the Prophet 
Muhammad (if. 65*-99*), 

Magala 2 (B.M., £. 104), The history of the Four 
Orthodox Culiphs, Abi Bukr (if. 101"), ‘Umar (ff. 101 
104"), ‘Uthmiin (if, 104*—108"), and “Ali (i, 108118), 

Mogéla 3 (BML, f. 126%). The Umayyad Culiphs 
(ff. 118-1405), 

Magda 4 (B.M.,4.151*). The ‘Abbasid Caliphs (ff 140% 
183°), On f. 183° is a colophon giving Shawwal, a.m. 1081 
(= Feb.-Murch, 4.0, 1671), as the date when the tran- 
sorption of this part of the work was finished. 


Up to this point the General Histo , though full and 
seemingly accurate, follows in the main the usual lines, 
and probably does not contain much mutter which cannot 
he better derived from the older Arabic historians, such as 
Tabari and [buu’'l-Athir. We now come, however, after 
two blank pages (ff 183"-184"), to that portion of it which 
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deals with the independent dynasties which arose in Persu 
as the power of the ‘Abbdsid Caliphs began to wane, down 
to the time of the Mongol Invasion in the thirteenth century 
of our era, from which period onwards until the author's 
time the continuation must be sought in Vol. I, Chapter 2, 
Section 2. The portion of the work which we are now 
considering oecupies in the India Office Codex ff 184°-2104, 
is not, apparently, included in the elaborate scheme af sub- 
division elaewhere observed by the author, and falls roughly 
into. three portions, vix. — 


(1) History of the Kings of Ghazna, beginning with Nuasiru’d- 
Din Subuktigin (an. 366-387 = a. 976-997), and ending 
with Abi'l-Fath Mawddd b. Mas‘id b. Mahmid b, Subuk- 
tigin (ac. 492-440 = on, 1040-1048). This section 
ocoupies ff. 184*-212" (B.M., £ 204"), ends with » colophon 
dated Dhu'l-Hijja, a. 1081 (= April-May, a.v. 1671), 
und is again followed by two blank pages (ff. 212-215"). 

(2) History of the Seljaqs down to a.m. 689 (=a.n. 1199), 
comprising ff. 213°-234" (B.M., f. 237"), followed by an 
Appendix, ff. 234'-236" (BML, ff. 260%-261"), ascribed to 
Abi Himid Mohammad b. [brihim, giving the conclusion 
of the reign of Tughril II, the last Seljaq of ‘Iniq, ending 
on the lust day of Rabi‘ i, an. 699 (= December 17, 
4m, 1202). 

(3) History of the Khwirazmshdhs, #. 236"~246" (B.M., £, 268%), 
breaking off abruptly in the middle of the account of 
Jaliln’'d-Din Khwirazmshih’s campaign against ‘Ala’u’d- 
Din Kay-Qubad I, the Seljiq Sultan of Rim. In the 
description of the British Museum MS. Rieu says (p. 74): 
“This section is imperfect at the end; it comes abruptly 
to a close in the account of the occupation of Ghir by 
Muhammad Khwarazmshdh, after the death of Shihibu'd- 
Din Muhammad b. Sim (4.0. 602)." 


The following sections, lacking in the India Office MS., 
are found in Add. 7628 of the British Museum :-— 
(4) “ History of the Salghurl Atabeks of Firs, from the beginning 


to thy ond of the dynusty (B.M.,f£ 268"). This section alsa 
comes to an abrupt termination ; the last lines relate to the 
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mareh of a Mongol army against Seljiq Shah in Shiraz 
(am. 663).” 

(5) History of the Isma‘ilis (B.M., f. 273°). This section has 
a preface in which the author states that he wrote it after 
completing his history of the nations of the world, and as 
a supplement to it, It comprises the following two parts 
(Qim):—(1) History of the “‘Alawi Khalifas of the 
Maghnb and Egypt, with an introduction treating of their 
tenets (B.M., if. 273>-200"); (2) History of the Nizdri 
da‘ix of Quhistdn, with an introduction on the cureer of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, called Suyyid-nd; £, 290%, This latter 
part contains a very full account of the Iema‘ilfs of Alamét, 
and is brought down to their exterminution by Huiligh in 
4.H, 654, 


We now come to the account of other nations than the 
Arabs, Persians, Turks, and Mongols, to wit, the ancient 
Turks, the Chinese, the Israelites, the Franks, and the 
Indians, This is the second section (Fas! ii) of Qism 1 
of Chapter 2 of the second volume. according to the 
Table of Contents, thouzh in the text these divisions are 
ignored. It extends in this MS. from £ 247" to £. 402° 
and comprises :— 


(L) The history of Oghaz, the legendary ancestor of the Turks, 
and his descendants (ff. 2475-2588), 

(2) The history of the kinga and rulers of China, Manchurin, 
and Cathay (ff. 259%2928), 

(3) The history of the Israelites (ff. 283%-307) in six Sections 

J, (fasl), viz.: (i) from Adam to Noah (ff. 283°~-286") < (ii) 
Noah and his sons (ff. 286"-2988) ; (iii) from Abraham to 
Moses (ff. 288"292>): /iy) from Moses to David (ff. 299b_ 
299°); (¥) irom the birth of David to the time of Alexander 
of Mucedon (if, 209%3069) ; (vi) from Alexander to Ezra, 
the last of the Hebrew prophets, who died 40 yeurs after 
the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. This portion 
ends with a colophon dated a1. 1062 (= 4.0 1671-2), 

(4) The history of the Franie and Cmsarg (if. J07>-3688), 
divided into two Gisna, each of which comprises four 
chapters, as follows :— ) 
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Qin J. Soeripture history from Adam to Jesus Christ 
(48. 307%-3100), 

Quam 2. From the birth of Christ until the date of 
composition, a.m. 704 (= am. 1405-6), 


These Sections, of which the subdivision is rather 
compheated, treat of Scripture history according to the 
behef of the Christians, the Christian belief concerning 
Christ, the geography of the lands of Christendom and 
their kings, the Popes and Christian Emperors, ete, 


(4) Aceount of the kings of India ond the Hindoos (ff. 368°- 
402"), in two Qin, of which the first, comprising ten 
sections (ff. 369°-385"), treats of Indinn chronology, 
geography, and history, including the kines of Kashmir 
and Delhi down to the author's own time; while the 
second, comprising twenty sections. (ff. 385>-3060), and 
followed by a refutation of the doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
composed by the author at an earlier period of his life 
(ff. 3965-402"), gives a very full account of Buddha 
(Sakyamuni) and the Buddhist religion. 


SCHEME OF A COMPLETE EDITION. 


Having now stated in outline the contents of this great 
history, | propose to consider how, in projecting an edition 
of the whole, it should be divided up into volumes of 
a convenient size. I do not think that any one volume 
should contain more matter than my edition of Dawlatshith’s 
faves of the Poets, published by Messrs, Brill in 1901. 
A full page of the text of this contains about 300 words, 
and the text in one volume (excluding indices and prefatory 
matter) should not exceed 550 pages, which would be 
equivalent to 165,000 words. Probably it would be safer 
to allow only 150,000 words to each volume, and pro- 
portionately less if variants or notes are to be placed at 
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the foot of each page. M. Blochet, for example, in the 
portion of the text which he is publishing, gives such 
copious footnotes that one leaf of the India Office MS. 
extends over about ten pages of his edition, of which, to 
be more precise, the first 256 pages correspond with 26 
leaves (ff. 521°-547) of the India Office MS., or 38 leaves 
(ff 549-578) of the British Museum Codex Add. 7628. 
In the computation which follows it will be convenient 
to take this British Museum MS. as the basis of calculation, 
since it is the best and most complete MS, with which I am 
acquainted. Each leaf of it (ie. each two pages) contains, 
#0 Tar as I can caleulate, 1,100 words, so that we muy 
reckon about 135 ff. (=145,500 words) of the British 
Museum MS. to the ideal volume; and as the MS. in 
question comprises 728 ff, it would make between five and 
six Volumes of the size indicated at the lower computation. 
Let us first consider Rashidu'd-Din's first volume, con- 
taining the special history of the Turks and Mongols. 
Here the division is more or less tixed by the fact that 
4 portion in the middle is being published by M. Blochet, 
while another portion a little further on was published 
in 1836 in the Collection Orientale by Etienne Quatremére, 
Essentially, as we have seen, this Mongol portion of the 
Jdmitet-Taweirihh consists of the following parts :— 


SCHEME OF A COMPLETE EDITION. a0 


VOL. 1 SPECIAL HISTORY OF MONGOLS AND TURKS. 


Ne aE 


| Equivalent Folios in India Office MS. (1.0.) 
| gad Britioh Museum MS, (B.A. ). 





No, or | Fou. m™ | No. or 
Fors. B. M. ‘OLS. 


Chapter 2. Canning staceratume| 411-445 
ico Sections on the 

legendary history, antiquities, 

andl nad genealogies of the the Turks | 





oy ‘14-455 | 41 


Cheoter2, Section i, Ancestors of) 445-45 
Chingis Khan in ten /Misttotee. 


Chapter 2, Section ti. Chingiz 
hin and his suepessors, as 
follows :— 


(1) Chingiz Khin ... ...| 457-580 










P (2) gee | fe Blochet, | 621-532 1 f90-555 16 
a (3) Tait (= eel! 533-537 4 5Sith—G4 ~ 
2 aI. 
= 1 (4) Chaghata AS (= Blochet, | 537-541 4 564-570 6 
: am F pp. 1aa- 
) 7 (a) Tu a 198-236 ot = soni G4 - JH a aa 4 
Hs | 
Se | (6) ia { = Blochet, ) 544-547 3 574-078 4 
[-! pp. 227-262). 
; (8) Qubiliy .. .4 ..| BOTS Ww 588603 15 
Bh Na) Tite cc ase eee es | STESTT | 8 13-810 7 
(10) Hulied(—Quatremére, | O7 7-314) 13 610-029 | ii 
Hia, dea Mongots,vol. 1, 
1826). 
(11) Abdga. ... Tat GEK)—-GiEN ty 620 42 1 
(12) Takiddr Almac! (Chmitted) (4248 
(13) Argiuin . | (Omitted) i H4S-655 T 
(14) Gaykhitu ..  «.. | (Omitted | in both | 
(15) Ghimin... ... --. 5) Ausra iss 728 "3 





AQ) THE JAMI'U'T-TAWARIKH, 


Although this volume, as projected and exeented by 
the author, ends with Ghazdn, it is obviously desirable 
to add to it what he wrote about Uljayti (Khudé-banda), 
and, inappropriately enough, prefixed to the seeond volume 
of his work: and it would be desirable to add also the 
notices of the later years of Uljayti’s reign, and of the 
reign of his successor Abi Said compiled by Hitidh Abra, 
of some other later writer, by command of Shihrukh, and 
found in some MSS. of the Jdmi‘u't-Tauntrikh, 


VOL. 1. GENERAL ISTORY. 
Aqueaient Folios in fudia Office MS. (I. Oo.) 
ond British Mnsewm MS. (AP, 
| 


| 

















Fo is | No. or Fous. ow No. or 
LE Fors, BLM. Fos. 
Preface (Moqaddama). On Adam Lh.4h 4 
ant his progeny, 
Gem Z. On the history of Ancient | 
Persia, in four Tabicgas— 
(1) Pishdiidivin 4-16" ja f- 
(2) Kayiniyin | __ =| LHD IZ 
(3) Mulékot-Tawitif sf One Abs a 
(4) Séainiyan | wo | ig 


Vem 2. On the history of the 
Prop himmad and the 
Caliphate, in four Mangilas— | 

(1) Life of the Prophet Ai fge 4. OS*— 1040 4ij 


(2) The Four Orthodo | 01] 8« 19 li" 
Caliph, ; 





(8) The Umayyad Caliphs ... 1184p ao 126 


(4) The *Abhdsi Caliphs ... | L4ge_yeqs An als. 
History of the House of Ghasnn | 184-s19s os on 
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Equivalent Folios in Todia Ohfice MRS, ieee 
and Anitias Muscrn AES. (ih 




















| Fors, 1% No, oF | Foun. i | NO, oF 
Li). Fos, B. M. Fors. 
- | 
History of the House of Seljug ... | 215*-24" a | | o377-2nl* a4 
History of the get eS 1a agg 
(incomplete). , | ! 
History of the Salghuris of Firs | | (Oraitted) | | 268 | 
] 
History of the Tema‘iis— | | | 
(a) Of the Maghrib _.. ... | (Omitted) My 122 290+ | 17 
(hb) Of Persia... .. .«. .. | (Omitbed) =4i ' 2008307" ri 





History of his and his | 247-255" 1} | 
descendants, the Turks. ) 


History of China and Manchurian | 250-282" oF ! 
History of the Israelites ... .. | S07" a4 


History of the Franks, and their | 307*-a08= til 
Emperors and Popes. 
History of the Indians, with very | 368*-402 a4 


full aceount of Buddhism anc 
ite founder Sakyamuni, 








The whole of this great and important history would, 
I think, be most conveniently published in seven volumes, 
none of which should exceed in size my edition of 
Dawlatshih. Of these, three volumes should ¢ontain 
Rashidu'd-Din's first volume, i.e. the special history of 
the Mongols, and four volumes his second volume, on 
general history. The contents of these seven volumes 
I should apportion as. follows :— 
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PLAN OF EDITION OF JAMI‘U'T-TAWARIKH IN 
‘ SEVEN VOLUMES, 


T. Srecrazt Hreronr of Moneota ann Tonga. 


Vou. I. From the beginning of the book to the end of Chingiz 
Khan's biography (1.0., i. 411-520 = ff. 109; B.M., ff. 414— 
538 = ff, 124). 

Vou. I. From the accession of Ogotiay to the end of Timar 
UL. O., 6. 621-077 = ff. 56; B.M., 1.599-610 —< {8 71), This 
is the portion on which M. Blochet is now engaged, but 
owing to the copious and learned notes which he has added, 
it may possibly have to be divided into two parts for 
publication, which procedure muy, of course, prove necessary 
in the ease of other volumes, 

Vou. IL From the accession of Hulignh to the death of Ghézin 
(B.M,, i. 610-728 = ff. 118; part only of this is found in — 
1.0., ff. 577-0909 = if. 22). Hiligt’s life, a8 already noted, 
Wiis published by Quatremare in 1896, but since this 
edition is rare, costly, and very bulky, it would be desirable 
to reprint it with the succeeding portion of the Mongol 
history, including the later supplement on the reigns of 
Uhjayti and Abi Sa‘id. 


Ii. Geserat Hierony or ormee Nations. 


Vou. IV. The Introduction to Vol. II, with the history of 
Persia down to the end of the Sisdinian dynasty, followed by 
the biography of the Prophet Muhammad (1.0., ff. 1°99"; 
B.M., ff. 1-104"). 

Vou. V. The entire history of the Caliphate, from Abdi Bakr to 
al-Musta‘sim (T.0., ff. 90°-18%" = ff. 94; B.M., #. 104°-204 
= ff. 100). 

Vou, VI. History of the post-Muhammadan dynosties of Persia, 
Le., the Ghaznawis, Seljiqsa, Khwirazmahihs, Salghiris, and 
Isma‘ilis (B.M., ff. 204-307 = ff. 103; part only of this is 
found in T.0,, ff. 1845-2465 = ff. 62). I already possess 
a complete transcript af the history of the Isma‘ilis made 
from the B.M. M8. 

Vou. VIL. The remainder of the work, comprising the history 
of the Turks, Chinese, Israelites, Franks, and Indians (L.0., 
ff. 247°402" = #.155; BM, ff. 307-419 = ff. 106), 


AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS. a3 


THE MSS. OF THE JAMI‘U'T-TAWARIERH. 


I propose now briefly to enumerate the MSS. of the 
whole or portions of this work with which I am 
acquainted, or of which [ have found any record. 


1. Bermsn Mrsecm. 


(1) ddd, 7688 (dated a». 1433), one of the best and most 
complete MSS, 

(2) Add, 16,688 (fourteenth century), containing the latter half 
of Vol. I (=ff. 561-728 of the previous MS,), viz., the 
reigns of JGji and his successors to Ghixin, followed by 
a brief sccount of U'ljiyth (Khudi-banda). Kieu describes 
this text as much more correct than the preceding one. 

(3) Add. 18,878 (av. 1828-9), containing purt of Vol. II, 
viz., the history of the Chinese, the Franks, ond the 
Indians. Tien describes it as incorrect and defective, 

(4) Or. 1684 (am. 1850), transcribed from the Lucknow 
copy, Part of Vol. IT (=#f, 206-302 of Add. 7628), 
containing the history of the Ghaznawis, the Seljiqs 
(with the appendix of Aba: Hamid Muhammad b. Tbrahim), 
the Khwdrozmehihs (fuller than in the older MS.), the 
Salghuris of Fars (also fuller than wenal), and the Isma*ilis, 

{) Or. 200T (4.0. 1851), copied for Elliot from the Caloutta 
MS., containing the history of India and the refutation of 
Metompaychosis. | 

(6) Or. 1786 (nineteenth century), containing the history of the 
Chinese, Pronks, and Indians, 

(7) Or, 2058 (a.n. 1850) contaime only the headings of sections 
and chupters, copied from the MS. belonging to the Asiatic 

. Socety of Bengal. 

(8) Or. 2062 (Elliot's MS.). ff. 24-59 contain the section 
on India. 

(9) Or, 2087 (a.m. 994 = a.n. 1586) contains the whole of 
Vol. I, including the history of Gaykhati (missing in some 
MSS.) and Ghixin. 

(10) Or, 2885 (a.c. 1030 —4.p, 1621) contaims Vol. 1 down to 

the reign of Ghixin, with the supplement on Uljdyti and 
Aba Sa‘id. 
JRA. [OR # 
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2. Teora OFrice. 


(11) Wo. $524 (= Ethé, 2828), a fairly complete copy, the one 
which I have used in writing this article, and of which the 
contents have already been fully indicated (a.p. 1671). 

(12) Ne. 1784 (= Ethé, 17), containing Vol. I only. 


%. Bopieias. 
(18) Mo. 23 (Ethé = Elliot, 377), dated a.n. 944 (—a.p. 1597), 
containing Vol. I in its entirety, including, apparently, the 
reign of Uljayth. 


4. Rovan Asrtatio Socrerr, 


(14) The MS. described by Morley on pp. “8-11 of his 
Deseriptive Catalogue, containing (in the Arabic version) 
fragmenta of the history of the Prophet and his followers ; 
the concluding portion of the history of Ehita, the history 
of India, with the aceount of Buddha and the refutation 
of the doctrine of Metempsychosis; avd part of the history 
of the Jews, The MS, ia dated 4-7. 714 (= a.n, 1914). 


5. Rreaxos Linnanr, Mascuesren. 


In the Hand-list of Lord Crawford's Oriental MSS. 
(which have now, unhappily for scholars, passed into the 
less liberal control of Mrs, Rylands), two manuscripts, 
Nos. 3645 and 406, are mentioned on p. 166, opposite the 
entry Jémi'u't-Tawdrith, No particulars are there given, 
but Mr. H. W. Hogg has kindly supplied me with a copy 
of the notes on these MSS. made by Mr. Michael Kerney, 
with some further annotations of his own. From these 
the following brief notices ore compiled — 


(15) Vo. 3645 (Persion), ff. 27-65. the account of Buddha 
(Sakyamuni), re-translated (as appears from inseriptions in 
Persian and English) from the Arnbic version of the 
Jami'w t-Tawdr ith, 
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(16) No, 406, #. 190 of 275 x 162 ©. and 17 lines, incomplete 
at end, modern (about 100 years old). It is described as 
being, apparently, a compendium of Universal History from 
the Jdmi'n' t-TmedrikA, and contains the history of Ancient 
Persia down to the Arab Invasion and death of Yazdigird, 
the pre-Islimic history of the Arabs, ond the histories of 
the Jews, of the Grecks, of the Roman Empire down to 
a. 717 (= 4.0. 1317), including the Popes, and of the 


6. Bomctormegce Natroware, Pant, 


(For further particulars see Blochet’s Catalogue of 
the Persian MSS. in this Library, vol. i, pp. 201-204, 
Nos. 254-258.) 


(17) No. 254 (= Suppl. Pers., 1113). Vol. i (Mongol History), 
defective at the beginning, many locuns, fourteenth 
cantury of our era. 

(18) Wo. 255 ( = Suppl, Pers, 209). Vol. i, with the 
Appendix on the reigns of Uljdyti ond Aba Sa‘id, dated 
4.8. 837 (— an. 1433-4). This was one of the MSS. used 
by Quatremére for his edition. 

(19) Ve. 250 (= Ancien fonds Pers,, 68), The Mongol history 
(vol. 1) down to the end of Chingiz Khin: fourteenth 
century of our ern, 

(20) Vos. 257-259 (= Suppl, Pers., 1265-1885), Wal. ii (the 
part dealing with general history), part ii, comprising the 
history of the Isma‘ilis, Turks, Chinese, Indians, Ghaznawis, 
Seljaqs, Khw4érazmshihs, and Salghirids. 


7. VIENNA, 


(See Fiiigel’s Catalogue, vol. ii, pp. 179-181, Noa, 957 
and 958.) 


(21) Wo, 957, Part of vol, i (Mongol history), described as 
containing only about one-third more than the portion 
published by Quatremére (the life of Hildgd), and thence 
onwards to the death of Ghazin Khan, ie. the second 
half of vol. i, ch. i, seetion 2 (on Chingiz Khin and ‘his 
successors}, 
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(22) wVo. 958. The supplement to the portion described 
immediately above, viz., from the accession of Uljayti 
(Khuda-banda) to a.m. 620 (= a.n. 1417). This supple- 
ment does not, of course, form part of the original 
work, but was composed for Shahrukh (a.0. 807-850 = 
A.D. 1404-1447). 


B. Murrow. 


(See Aumer's Catalogue, pp. 69-72, Nos. 207 and 208.) 


(23) Yo. 207. This contains, apparently, the greater part of 
vol. i, on the history of the Mongols, including that of 
Ghazan Khan. It is dated a.m. 952 (=4.n, 1545-6), and 
is desoribed as being very well written. 

(24) Vo, 208. Various portions of vol. ii (General History). 


0. CoyetantTixorre, 


(26) In the Catalogue of the Mosque Library of St. Sophia, 
No, 3034, mention is made of a volume of the Jdmi'u't- 
Twdrith, which appears to contain the history of Chingiz 
Khan, i.e. in all probability the whole or the greater part 
of vol. 1 of the Jdmi‘wt Tawdrith, It is not clear whether 
the date a.m. 785 (=a.n, 1883-4) mentioned by the 
catalogue is intended to represent the date of transcription 
or not. 


10. Ravenrr MS. (copied from MS, 14 of Bengal As. Soc.). 


(26) A quite modern but clearly written copy, containing a large 
portion of Vol. IT (the General History), viz. :— 
(1) History of the Turks (#. 1-29"), 
(2) History of the Khans of Chin u Machin (ff. 23"—444), 
(4) History of the Ghaznawis (i, 49%-118), 
(4) ceyilly the Seljiqs, with the Appendix (ff. 120% 
184"), 
(4) History of the Khwdrazmshihs (ff. 184*-21 1"), 


This manuscript has now been acquired by the Trustees 
of the Gibb Memorial Fund. | 
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The list of MSS, here given is not complete, since other 
MSS. exist in India, Russia, and probably elsewhere, but it 
is sufficient to show that, primd facie, ample materials 
exist for the complete edition of this work, which is so 
much needed, and which, as clearly appears from the 
minutes of meetings held on July 20th, 1903, and 
October 16th, 1903, was from the first contemplated by 
the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF YASNA LEX (Sp. LXTX), 
FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TREATED.* 
By PEOFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS, 


|? those (Supreme Persons) do I sacrifice; to them * 

do I come on for friendly aid, who are the Ameda- 
spentas, who rule aright, who establish (all things) well; 
(2) and to* that Chief would I* take up (or ‘celebrate’ 
my songz), to that God and ritual Chief do I sacrifice 
who is Atharmazd,? (3) the Creator, the Rejoicer, the 
Producer of every benefit.® (4) And I sacrifice to the 
Chief who is Zartust, the Spitéiman. 


The Holy Statutes are proclavmed., 


(5) And I would proclaim our institutes, or ‘ statutes,” 
those (even) ours ——which are the flawless (ones) (lit. 


* Tranelations into Parsi-Persian and Gujornsti, from texts uncollated 
ant otherwise of an uncritical character, hove alone preceded this, The 
Pahlavi text of this section has been carefully prepored with all the MSS. 
collated, and will appear in doe course, 

l Correctly conjecturing a tin, for the tim of some MBS. 

* Here, however, in error, 26 ‘fem’ refers anticipatively to AAurem-. 

2 40 is an error, a8 in is nom. 

4 A 1" singular was erroneously seen here, perhaps te carry on the 
thoughts of yaddé and of gmada, As gereite was mistaken, it was probably 
thought to mean ‘take,’ tou ‘gir’; so, ruther than * make," rebedunam-d ; 
we had better read raxdanamn-f,. fame characters; the Pors., howevar, 
bias concur Inemenive. | 

® Thi the translater fail to ee that Ahora was one of the AmeSaspentas ? 
The original passage is particularly interesting as to this 4 

“The Pers, has wijmat for azddih (or andidth)=vohu; aria should 
properly be read for ade throughout. 
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‘the purity’), [that is to say, in the matter of their 
(administration) I would act as blameless (lit. ‘ pure ’)]— 
(6) those do I proclaim and inculeate upon persons 
(7) which are the institutes (of) Atiharmazd, and (of) 
Vah'man, (of) Adovalidt, (8) and (of) Satraver, and of 
Spendarmat, and (of) Hawrvadat, and (of) Amerdat, 
(9) which are (established for) the Herd’s body, and (for) 
the Herd's soul, and (for) Adharmecd’s Fire——(10) which 
are the statutes (of) Sréé, the Holy,’ and (of) Ran’, the 
most just, and (of) Mi@ra of the wide pastures, (11) and 
(of) the Holy Wind, and (of) the good Dén of the Mazda- 
yasnians, (12) and which are also the statutes of the afrin 
blessing of the pious and of the good (ones), and of the 
genuine fidelity (lit. ‘absence of deceit"), of the pious and 
good (ones), and of the (non-infidel (#ic)) non-offensiveness 
(of ‘the absence of the outlandish unbelief, ‘of the non- 
Tranianism ")* of the good and pious ones, (13) that we 
may with invitations* make known (possibly ‘that we 
nay gain’; see nasimea) what is sacred (or ‘ bounteous”*) 
in (these) communications (lit. ‘in speech"); that is to say, 
(the writer meant) ‘at will let it so be,’ (that is, ‘let him 


\ Adim was not mistaken for an acc, of ait = aim, possibly of another 
wooent. The Pers. also renders oii; Eheerah I do not think this quite 
decisive. The @ is the Pahlavi sign for *y,’ here again ooourring in 
the middle of an Av. word, as having also its inherent vowel *a." There 
is no such word as affim here present; the form is adm, on ace. ae. 
masc, ; see Z.D. ML ii., Oot, 1508, 

* 1 can only suggest an an-erer-eyti here, the ‘w" in ~errer being the 
result of epenthetic anticipation of the following * ow’ im wggtt, * the most: 
non-irreligions" (mc), ‘ a" prio. before vor—* the one having no irreligious 
speech’; ‘who does not express himself in an unorthodox manner,’ The 
Persian reads arinagi, translating bi-cdsir-? 4 bi-rowtidah (so) ; while the 
gloss to Visp. x, 10, would suggest the further idea of a ‘not un- 
Iranianiam' (tT); anerdeatil to be rel here? 

* The Persian has desea Lunam = ‘ 1 make invitation,” * I invite," 

a I cannot always accede to the meaning * holy’ for perio saftey, bat 
‘bonnteons” alone hardly conveys the iden ; “bestifying with prosperity,’ 
‘mucred good fortune,’ seem to be the ideas involved. ‘ Holy," with the 
most, has, on the other hand, seemed] to me to be too credulous, 


. wt 
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so bestow these advantages (“these blessings") as the 
Prinee-benefactors of Thy' Province’). 


Prayers for Participations im the Cause. 


(14) A profitable communication (‘useful voice, not 
seeing a nom. pl. in s#uyamna) let them hear (seemg 
u ‘bareitu’ for ‘bareits')*;—promoters of the general 
a ane (Saokyants) and may we be" (profit-bearers) 

48 ful; and may we be Atharmazds friends, as 





(His) a person(s);* (15) yea, may we be like one 
eat aaa: man, haa been (active) in the thinking of the 


good thoughts, in the speaking of the good words, and in 
the doing of the good deeds of the holy man.* 


Prayers for Spiritual Approaches. 


(16) (Inform us then) how," as (being) of good thought, 
he [Vah’man] may approach us,’ also how may he approach 
us as endowed with the mental cheerfulness (‘ with a con- 
tident estimate") as regards the two interests, [when [I would 
effectually maintain (literally ‘I would well work,’ ‘ when 


T Is it ‘of the XXX? proviness”; hardly ; see the (-t or r-& recurring ; 
see oleo the Persian ti, Waa this ‘fal, however, soridentally ocomsjoned 
by the foregoing letters -24, -f@? Jak seems to render the Areata mi as ‘nd," 

= Recalling Y. AA AIT, G, 

* Recalling ¥. AXA, 

4 Referring tothemini#té . . . . oath of AAXT, De 

" Here | suggest as alternative reconstruction of the original: ‘who 
(rend git) with the gool thoughts of the holy man thinking, with the 
goml words of the holy man speaking, and with the good deeds of the 
holy man acting . . . . Or, otherwise again, putting main 
(mainyamana) in the spy. ; real i, to amooth the sense. 

Nothing is more erroneous than to refrain from restoring texte, which 
is the chief business of reproduction ; no texts of any kind exist which 
are perfect. Our incipient confidence is illusive ; approximation only is 
to be expected. 

® So, ad the original in yoti, gon is better rendenal in thia sense, 
here avoiding the interrogative. 

? Recalling ¥. XLIV, 1, and ¥. ALIV, 8, so mistaking only the 
immediate subject. 
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I would carefully further and adjust’) the interests of 
Heaven and those of the world]. (17) How’ may my 
soul approach that which is the good mental joyfulness 
(or ‘the one endowed with it‘) 


Sacrificial to the Waters, ete. 


(18) And I sacrifice to the forth-flow? of all the good 
waters [and with joyfulness of mind *| and to their counter- 
flow* [ebb and flow]* and to their taking-up?* (the 
return, or counter-flow, of the flood-tides(?), or freshets) ; 
(or ‘to their absorption © (into the atmosphere(?) for further 
rainfalls)). (19) And to Berejya, the sovereign of ladies‘ 
(so,— here, however, with great error for beresantem = 
‘exalted, which is properly rendered ‘ fuland’ as it occurs 


1 Here interrogutive ; see Y. ALIV, He. 

* Tt is interesting to notice that fronimesn’, rather thon frondmedtn’, 
ia here indicated by the sense of friitim ; so also the Persian Pahl text 
writes fravdmein, but it has a curious Persian transl. pal mathdr (so), 25 
if the utterance of vocal doctrinal expressions were seen ; mather renders 
(frinagda, ete., at times. 

tA nl at from 16 and 17, 

4 The Pers. transl. has pazireA rajten. 

® One might suppose that the ‘tides’ were referred to, but the localities 
were inland, 

* Joreifim is here referred to a jor = ‘per,’ * to seine’: ao the Pers. 
tranalates giridnt; I] still gone ‘their roar,’ as in §.B.E. xxxi, 1887: 
‘their “ taking-up” in vapour’ would be too advanced. 

* This translation may indeed possibly be correct in essence, | 
word may in fact refer to ‘ladies,’ bat the form of its sicaaintatici was 
probably, if not evidently, an error owing to the same common mistake, 
which I have so often emieavoured to rectify. The long ‘i’ of yeatrin is 
one of those relics of the original Pohlavi-Avesta signs, which I find to be 
#0 frequent in the ~arbpaguevicome ky in the original PahL-Avesta it equals 
y, a5 well as i, a, g, ete. : and it has here its inherent vowel ‘@’ (or * e"), 
as 60 often. The word icptaioom (or * vem"), of coures agreeing with 
‘aiterem,” aoc. ag. mnee,, though this lust word shows an interesting ease 
where ‘ahura’ does nit refer to* Ahura Mazda"; ydefrim os aoe. ep, 
masc. is as impossible as an adim of thut: force, or as a haftm, ete. ; ar 
again 2.D.MoG,, Oct., 1888, ete, und the previous article, 

xActriyem may, however, exactly mean ‘appertaining to the ninrineess 


“ed staal I preferred, however, in 8.B.E, to avoid this opportunity to 
w tradition, 
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below), and to the brilliant! one Apdm Napat, of the 
swift horses (the Lightning); (20) and there is? (meaning 
‘let there be’), this hearing** for the sacrifice, praise, 
propitiation, and afrin-service of (or ‘for’) the (entire) 
sacred world. (21) And I sacrifice to Srag, the Holy (the 
‘Ear of God, so elsewhere as the ‘Hearing of our 
sacrifice"), and to the lofty Chief who is the AiiAarmacad 
(Himself), (22) who is the (one) eminent above Ads*; 
[that is to say, of the Yusate whose body is Ass, He is 
the great One], who is the most (closely) approac 
above sa (meaning (/) ‘more closely approaching than 
Aé"), [that is to say, the business which it is necessary 
to attend to with sagacity is attended to in advance* (or 
‘more fully so") by Him]. 

(23) And to all the reported words" of ? Zartus do 
I sacrifice [to the Avesta and the Zand *)], and to all 
performance of good deeds,” which have been done up to 
the present, and to those also which are (to be) done [from 
the present forth |]. 





* The ‘brilliant * one postulates a meaning ‘to lighten’ in the root of 
xSaftem; this T can hordly accept, though ‘brilliant’ is well enough 
idupted to the context here. 

* Sraoéa understood in this sense ; see also 21, not as mere ‘ hearing,” 
however, but as accepted * hearing’; the ‘heeding’ an the part of God 
regarded ns the object of the sacttthien: while sroofa olen eleewhere 
undoubtedly means ‘the heeding on the part of man,’ and even ‘toward 
man’; see the Gaithos, ¥. XLV, 5. 

* The aff = ‘is’ shows a failure to notice the imperative in aatu: "let 
thisheeding he . . . .° Was avi rend, us in some MSS., for aetu 
In one ‘good’ MS., K. 4(%), I think, all the #'s are written og fs. 

“ Bo, for better than ‘eminent from His Holiness’: if we oan avoid 
this last; see also my. 7 maa, ‘even more closely attentive than Ais; 

‘the most (fully) arrived from Aa" would invert the relntion: AAwra Fa 
the subject; Gol would not =o tiwturally be so referred ta, 

8 ‘The iden of ‘anticipated information’ is eleewhere prominent, 

T Bo the moat MSS. with the original; but B. om. the i, 

" As if the whole Areata, together with its commentaries, were from 
farina, whereas we should have correctly *O Zartwat’; see the original. 

" Hardly * his’ deeds here; see the future referred to, 








IV. 
MSS. CECIL BENDALL. 
Eprrep sv LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN, M.R.A.5- 
I. FRAGMENTS EN ECRITURE Gupta DU NorD, 


C'est a Pingénieuse patience d'un ami désintéressé que je dois 
de pouvoir présenter ici une transcription compléte de ces 
fragments; les notes aussi, dans ensemble, lui appartiennent. 

Le premier morceau (A), quatre fenillets numérotes 26-29, met 
en setme les Houddhas de tout le cosmos, avee leurs Bodhisattvas. 
et leurs Sriivakas, Ces saints personnages vont se rendre dons 
notre univers (Sahai) of Sikyamuni leur révélera la dhirani 
Dharmahrdayasamucchrayavidhvameant. ‘‘Ne craignex pas de ne 
pas trouver place dans la Saha,” expliquent les Bouddhas i leurs 
auditeurs, ‘car Sikyamuni posstde le pouvoir de faire tenir sur 
un grain de poussi¢re tout élément ‘terre’ de tous les univers,” 
ete. Nous ne sommes pas, que je sache, renseignés nilleurs sur 
ec pouvoir magique de prarese. 

Il n’est pos certain que le dewxiéme fragment (B), une fewlle 
incomplete, fazse partie du méme onvrage. C'est un specimen 


de la littérature d’exorcisme et qui présente avee I’ Atinitiynsutta 
des ressemblances assez Gtrottes, 


26 (7) 
[Pi Alm t== bh, 2) 
1. [p]rav[e}savyikaran[im] bhasa[m}t{e]’ adh{i}sth[ijta 
einy[opiyam anumfo}dita [ye] [ply [e]vfeJha dagasu 
diksu buddha bhagavantal tisthanti yaépayamti 
dharma[m] ca desayanti ~ s[arve] 


' On attend une forme du passé: ‘ont dit,’ correspondant & odAipfhite, 
cumetita. [l. V. PL] 
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be 
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te buddhd bhagavantas tim vajradharmasamatal im } 


pratitya dharmahrdayasamucchrayavidhvamsanim 


nina dharanimudrapadaprabhedapravesavyakara- 
nim bhaisam- 


. te dhitisthanty anyonyam cinumodante ~ ye py 


anigate dhvani dadéasu diksy anyonyisu loka- 
dhaitusu tathiigatirhantah § samyaksambuddha 
bhavisyanti ~ te pimam 


. Vajradharmasamatim pratitya dharmahrdayasamu- 


echrayavidhvamsanim nima dhiranimudrapada- 
prabhedapravesavyakaranim bhisisyante dhistha- 
syamty anyonvam ca- 


- humodisyante || atha khalu tesu buddhaksetresn ye 


bodhisatvas te tin prati prati buddhin bhagavatah 
paripraksul katamaisau bhagavamn asmabhir aéruta- 


-(~*)  plajrva vajradhar[m]a{samajtam pratitya 


dharmahrdayasamfuje[ch]raya[v}i[dhv Jam[sa}- 


26 (v"), 
(PL 2 A. Ib, (=x. m 2}. 


. [ni] dharanimudripadaprabhedaprav[e aavyakarani F 


*yayam [e]va bahugunakar[i] ~ evam acfin]tya- 
dha[r]magunasamanvagata[ m ] sarvadharmianava - 


Pani .- * « 


- vad upagamakarim deéayatu bhagavams tim vajra- 


dharmasamata[m] pratitya dharmahrdayasamu- 
echrayavidhvamsanim dhiranimudripadaprabheda- 
pravesavyakarani{m] 


- Sarvamérabalapramardanakarim yavad anupadhiéese 


nirvanadhitan parinirvapanim bahujanahitaiya 
bahujanasukhiya lokinukampaiyai mahato 


~ Hb un trait indiquant que, sur ln ligne, auoun caractére ne 
préeaile ou ne suit. 

? fimeé pmralt assure par les traces visible, 

4 Lire eeoyem. [Pent-dtre ; vt eram bal I—L, V. P.] 


— 


oN 
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_janakiyasyirthaiya hitiya sukhays devamanusy anim 
atha te buddha bhagavantahs tan bodhisatwan 
evam ahul vayam api kulaputras tam sahaim lo- 

_ kadhatum gamisyaimo yatra sa sikyamunis tathagato » 
viharaty arhan samynksambuddhah ye pi dasasu 
diksu buddha bhagavanta etarhi tisthanti yapa- 

. [yanti] '[nyjo[ny jas[u) [lokadhatusu 

(tle sa[rvje sabodhisatvaganaparivrtah saéravaka- 

samghapuraskrtah tim sahdm lo- 


27 (a). 
(Fis. A, ae, fae hb. Bh 
. {kaldhatu[m] gam{ijsyanti ~ yatra sa éakyamunis 
tathigat[o] v[iJharaty a[r han samyaksa[m |buddhah 
tenn 4akyamunind tathigatena sirdham imam 
vajradharmasamataé{m] pra- 
titya dharmahrdayasamucehrayavidhvamsani[m] 
nima dhairanimudrapadaprabhedsapravesavyikara- 
nim bhisisyante dhisthisyanti ~: anyonyam canu- 
modisyante sa- 
rvasutvahitiya duétcaritakarmaniviraniya bhadra- 
caryiprapiraniya onuttarajiinapiripiryal sarve 
te buddha bhagavanto dya tam saham lokadhatum 
patya bodhisatvaganaparivriah  ‘ravakasamgha- 
puraskrta imitm Vajradharmasamatim pratitya* 
dharmahrdayasamucchrayavidhvamsani[m] dhara- 
nimudri- 
; padaprabhedapravesavyikaranim bhisisyante ~ tad 
yo yusmikam icchati tim vajradharmasamatam 
pratitya dharmahrdaynsamucchrayavidh vamsani m] 


ni- 


Le. anyo’, 
= Eorit rya. 
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2 


(ma dh ja{ranimudripadaprabh jo[dap[rawesav[y faka- 
ranim érot[ujm tamé caprame ! yasamkhyeyin (--) 


27 (0°), 

(PL 2 A. 2b. (=x. mK), 

Hi *kabuddhaks[ejtr[e] buddhin bhagava* 
tah tisthatah pijayitum tam ca dharmam érotum 

tims ca sarvabuddha- 

2. bodhisatvadevavisayamaravisayabuddhaksetralamka - 
ravythiin drastum aérutaptirvam ca bahubuddha- 
sammnipitam drastum* amta etarhy asmabhih 
sirdham aga- 

. echatu tain sahim lokadhitum yatra sa éakyamunis 
tathigato viharaty arhan samyaksambuddho tha 
te bodhisatva mahisatvis tan buddhan bhagavata 
evam fihu- 

+. r evam bhadanta bhagavan gacchimo vayamn tatha- 
gatena sirdham sahim Iokadhatum yatra sa 
‘ikyamunis tathigato viharaty arhan samyak- 
sambuddhas tim aéruta- 

- pirvam vajradharmasamata{m] pratitya dharmahr- 
dayasamucchrayavidhvameanin dhiranimudripada- 
prabhedapravesavyikaranim éravaniiya tatra va- 

G. yam ekakilaikasamayaikab[ujd[dha]k{sJetre tan 

apra[m jeyisarmkhyeyain buddhin bhagavata- (~) 


ny 


iach 


ai 


28 (7°) 
[PL a. A. da. (=x. bh, 4}, 
1.5 t{ijsthant{o] yapayantah pijoy[ijsyamas tesim 
cintikad dharma{m] érosyama tatra ca vayam 
caturbhir rddhivisayavythais tam sahim loka- 
dhitum samanu- 


‘Toi un trait d’anion, In courbure du bord sapprimant Ia place 
derire, 

* Le eka’. 

* Tei un trait d‘union, méme raison que supra. 

* MS. semble porter dirngtienpta on dreyfunnta. 


taal 
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draksyimah saced vayam tatra buddhaksetre 
tasyam dharanyam bhaisyamaniyam  sthanam 
lapsyamahe tims ea bu- 


3. ddhin bhagavato vanditum éaksyimal paryupésitum 


Pajayitum dharmam ca érotum tims ea yatha- 
sannipatitiin bodhisatvin mahisatvan ity atha te 
buddha bhaga- 


. vantah prati prati buddhaksetre tin svan svin bodhi- 


satvin mahfisatvims tims ca mahisrivakin evam 
ihuh mai yiryam kulaputré evam kimksata maivam 


f1- 


. kiteadhvam tatra lokadhitan praveéasthinivakiéam 


pratih* tat kasya hetoh ananto buddhinim bhaga- 
vata[m] buddhavisayavatérasamatajiinakania- 


i. Ifyajsat{ kar|mavipikal vistirnivakisah sakalapulny- 


ali sa] 


28 (#"). 
[P02 A. Bh. (=e ew 4), 


_ fikyamunis tathigato mahopiyakauésalyasamanva- 


gatal ye kecit kulaputrih satvah satwadhatusa[m}- 
grahasann[i|h{i}tih dhatviyatanasa- 


. nnléritas tesim satvinim saced ekaikasya sumeru- 


pramfina Atmabhive bhavet parikalpam upadiyah * 
éaktal sa sikyamunis tathagntas tin sa- 


. tvasatvan evamripitmabhavan ekasmim sarsapaphale 


pravesayitum ekaikas ca satvovistirna visayiivakasah 
syin na ca parasparam te cakensa 


.fbhisam agaccheran na ca tasy*aikasya sarsa- 


paphalasya sarvasatvamahatmabhivapravesenon- 
atvam va pirnatvam vi prajiayeta ~- evamripena 
ku- 


| Erreur de senbe, comme plusieurs srtres, 
®* Méme erreur que cialeesus A profil, 
2 Berit 


faa. LOS, 4 
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a 


. laputra upiyakaudalyena samanvigatah sa sAkyamunis 
tathagata iti ~ || punar aparam kulaputrih yavat 
karkasatvam tat sarvam prthividhi- 

6. (~) tuh Saktah sa éakyamunis tathagatas tam 

sarvam prthividhat]u}- 


29 (1°). 
[Pt A, 4a, (=x. b. 1,). 

l. [m e)karajigr[e] praveéayitu[m] na ca tasy[ailkara- 
[ja]grasya sarvaprthividhitupravesenonatvam va 
purnatvam vi prajiayeta ~ anenaivamripeno- 
payakau- 

. Salyena samanvigata sa éakyamunis tathagatah punar 
aparam kulaputra yat kim ci dravatvam prajia- 
yate tat sarvam abdhatuh Saktah sa sakyamu- 

mis tathigatas tam sarvam abdhitum ekabalagre 
pravesayitum na ca tasyaikasya baliigrasya sarvab- 
dhitupravedenonsatvam vi pirnatvam va pra- 
jiifiye- 

4. ta ~ || punar aparam kulaputrah yah kaéeid vayu- 

dhatuh prajiiiyate ~ éaktah sa 4akyamunis tatha- 
gatas tam sarvam viyudhatum ekasmin romakiipe 
i 

- Eseptum tatra ca sarvo vayudhatus tasmimn ekaro- 
makipe vistirnivakAgah svavisayava! samearet: | 
punar aparam kulaputri yavad usna- 


bo 





29 (v"). 
: [PL A dh. (=x. « 1,). 
1. [t]va[m] prajnayat{e] tat sa[rjvafm] tLe]jfoldhatul 
utpannah utpannapiirva utpatsyate vi tam sarva[m] 
tejodhitum ekasmin paraminau pravegay[e]t? sa 

ca sarva(s) tejfo}dhat{ub} 


' Ci-dessous 20 v", 2, aramisngmnenr, 
a Oh "hi. 
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2. tasmin paraminau vistirnivakiéah svavisayavat 
samearet || punar aparata kulaputra yini kAmi c1 
dagasu diksu buddhaksetrini tani sarvini sardha[m] 

3. tai servasatvaih taié ca caturbhir mahabhitaih sa 
fakyamunia tathigatal ekarajigre pravesayitum 
daktas tasmimé ca paramdnurajasi te sarva- 

4. satvah saha tair mahibhitaih svavieayakarmanta- 
cirino vistirnivakaséA vicareyuh na ca paraspara- 
vihetha bhave na ca tasyaikarajagrasyona- 

5. t[vjam vi pirnatvam vA prajfifiyeta evamripenopa- 
yajiinaknuéslyena samanvigatah sa sakyamunis 
tathigatah || punar aparam kulaputra 


MS. B. 


(7) | 
[PL I. B. la. (=x ow Ge). 
esc 
eval m ]ca vaca[m | bhisant(|1] nists bhitarhajivitam ~ 
yatra dakro devendro! mantralm] bhisati dirunam ~ 
yatredam vasati sitram grime vA nagare pi va 
na. ta- 

2. [tra] . .* asmaikam pravecam na labhimatha® ~ 
evam diruna sittredam bhisitam simabandhanam ~ 
yatra bhiita praveksyanti tatra| . . | jvalamticat~ 
sarve nairayikaé dubkha bhi- 


| Peut-étre, pour rétablir le métre, pourrsit-on supposer que le texte 
primitif portait un génitif en dea {odmis en sanskrit beddhique) dont 
lu derniére voyelle formatt samdhi aveo ls premiére de imedro; ninsi 
deninendro. 

| Suppléer vdeo? | 

7 Oo lobhdma that En tout ena la curieuse forme d'une 1" personne 
du pluriel en mafha poralt exister, Je serais porte, pour ma part, 
4 wimettre qu'elle doit son origine & un samdhi, 4 la foron du pali- 
prakrit, entre -ma ct athe, 

* Deux aksaras manguent. Leur omission et Ia Iscune qui suit se 
compliquent pour me rendre trop hasartense une restitution, 
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a [ tai | 1" * — vedanaé sit J 
devarajina vacanam yas ca bhito atikramet ~ 


yas capy atikramet sittram yatha bu- 





4. eee 
dhruvam viragiti buddha yaé ca sitram atikramet 
bhasitamsaitru buddhebhi ~ sambuddhena prakasitam ~ 

* karunarucasya arthiya raksiya 

5, = Ta 
sarvagrahd pramucyatu ~ ye ca loke vihimsakal 
trasamtu uttrasante ca ~ na = 

ah 
(') [PL 2. B. tb. (=x. bo). 

FE aham vaksye 
sarvabhiitaé ea yaksié ea ma ca himsantu ménusin 
tetra Vaisravano raj sarvair yaksaih puraskr 
upasamkramitva sumbuddham vandi- 

2 [tum] . ~ — met ~ 
vanditvA firas& padau krtvana ca pradaksinam ~ 
ekatamante sthihitvana ima gathim abhisisu ~ 
prabhamkaram namagyami ~ bhavanirmuktaniya- 

a. 


[ Kaun | 
rs vam" Ajniya degesi dharmacaksuman 
tatvam vira namasyami~lokanitham narottamam ~ 


dharmena tvam mahivira silinam preksasi gantamnal) 
subha- 


' Suppldéer “aithehhi Mhciaatom * 

~ M. E. J. Rapson propose In distribution des pades qui avait paru 
mal asnurée. [L. V. P.] 

7 Le k n'est pas «fir, Lim dana fifom est irrégulitroment forme, mais 
est entitrement probable, 

* wampracakrame, semble-t-il. 

* Une partio du caractéers TL te, tis on me semble certain, contre 
Yhypothése d'un em on d'un go. On peut conjecturer quil y avait li 
nn compose terming en bhanes on bade 

"CE Grimblot, Sept Suttas Polis, p. 324: buealena scawihkhass ; 
cneniaad ‘pd fat vovdanti, [L, V. Pj 
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4. [sitam] . . ! sittram dharmaraja prabhamkara~ 


tatripy aham pravaksyami sambuddhah samanvihara? ~ 
yakeapretya mama pretya upadenti vividha 
hastirapa sim- 

5. [ha]. . *[vyalehramrgaripakani ca ~ 
sthilasirsah kréaga tla (~) 





‘Ti me semble & propos de supposer li — — comme dans les paidaa 
impairs qui precedent. ¢mgd pourrait aller. 

* Si on mesure saminedhara, on obtient un peice. —[Méme remanque 
que oj-deaaus, B®, note 2, p. 52.) 

* Tipd an moins tres-probable, 

* "ga, sie, Lire “geld. 


2. ook 











V. 


A COIN OF HUVISHKA. 


By J. F. FLEET, LCS. (Rero.}, Pe dD. CLE. 


2 illustration A, at page 58 below shews a coin of 
~  Hnuvishka, the reverse of which has been presented 
by Thomas in this Journal, 1877. 212, plate, fig. 7; by 
Gardner in his Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Seythie Kings of Bactria and India, plate 28, figr. 7: and 
by Cunningham in his Coins of the Kushana, plate 23, 
fig.17. For the easts from which I illustrate this coin and 
two others which have to be noticed along with it, I am 
indebted to Mr. Allan, of the British Museum. 

The reverse of this com shews a woman, standing, 
clothed with an /imetion or short upper elonk over a 
ehitén or long robe reaching down to her feet, holding 
a bow in her left hand, and drawing an arrow from the 
quiver with her right hand. There is, perhaps, a small 
crescent over her head: or that detail may be a part of 
the head-dress. The name attached to the firure is Thpe. 

= * = = = 

This coin appears to have been first deseribed by Thomas, 
in this: Journal, 1877. 215, No.7. He read the name as 
_ ZEPo, and interpreted it #8 meaning Ceres (Demeter) but 
aa denoting Diana. And he considered that the device 
was imitated from a certain coin of Augustus of nc. 10, 
The reverse of that coin, however, illustration B., shews an 
appreciably different figure of Artemis or Diana: clothed 
indeed in a long flowing robe, but striding. A resemblance 
between the two figures is found only in the point that 
each of them holds a bow in the left hand and is drawing 


| 


" 
_ 
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an arrow from the quiver with the other hand. It cannot 
be said correctly that the device A. was an imitation of 
the deviee B, 

Von Sallet (Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen, 202) 
rejected the reference to Ceres, and proposed to read the 
name as #erpo,— taking the » and ¢« as combined in 
“monogram.” 

Gardner (op. cit,, 144, No. 71) read the legend, somewhat 
doubtfully, as MEIPo. He took the figure to be that of 
Artemis. And, in respect of the point that the name 
would denote the Sun-god, he said (introd., 61):—“I venture 
“to suggest that the word ME|Po is intended, for we find 
“in other instances that inappropriate lecend sometimes 
“accompanying types which were, as we may conjecture, 
“unintelligible to the die-cutter.” 

Stem took up this matter next, in the course of an 
article entitled “ Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Seythian 
Coins,” which was published first in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, 1. 155 ff. and then, with some additions. 
in the Indian Antiquary, 17. 891% He followed the 
belief that Kanishka founded the Saka era of ap. 78, 
and that the coins of the Kanishka group are the Jatest 
of the so-called Indo-Seythic series, and present at least 
some deities of an unmistakably Zoroastrian character. 
His point of view was that “these representations are, in 
“fact, almost our only contemporary documents for that 
“most obscure period in the history of Zoroastrian worship 
“which intervened between the fall of the Ancient Persian | 
“Empire and the Sassanian revival,” and that the names 
of the non-Indian deities on the coins in question gre 
mostly Middle Persian or Pahlavi, And under those 
influences he treated this particular name as follows (TA, 
17. 93), taking as his clue “the bow and arrow in the 
hand of the deity.” He took the word fir, meaning in 
Pahlavi and Persian ‘an arrow,’ which isa later appellation 
of the star Sirius whose Avestic name is Tishtrya, and is 
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also the name of the fourth Zoroastrian and Cappadocian 
month. He inferred that an arrow “in popular conception 
was evidently an attribute of the star;” and he found 
® passage in the Tir-Yasht, 8. 37, in which the swift fight 
of the star Tishtrya is directly compared with that of an 
arrow. He also found that in two of the best manuscripts 
the name of the fourth month in question is written Teiper. 


Accordingly, he analyzed the first letter of the word Thpe 


into a T followed by the characters € and | combined. 
He thus read the name as TE|Po. And on the point that 
the figure is undeniably that of a woman, he said :-—" We 
“need not attach much importance to the diffienlty pre- 
“sented by the apparently female character of the type. 
“The latter is evidently a mere reproduction of the Greek 

“ Artemis, which was a type ready at hand for an Indo- 
“Seythian die-cutter wishing to exhibit in his type the 
“ characteristic emblems of the Deity, bow and arrow."* 


Finally, Cunningham (fabylonian and Oriental Record, 


2, 42), objecting to the association of a female figure with 
the name of a male god, preferred to read the name as, 
ZEIPo. and to identify the goddess with the Pasian 2 


4shra, Venus, He remarked:—*In the Arabic version — 


“of the Acts of the Apostles [e. xix, 28] the Greek 
“Apreay is rendered by Zahra® We have also the 


" He also (LA, 17. 90, 92, 4) found Mihr, Mithri, names-of one of the 
other months, in the Mioro, Miiro, ete, on other coins of the sume 
group; Athra, Atash, names of the ninth month, in the Athsho, 
Athosho, of the coins; and Manthéri, Xanthri‘oré, etc., names of the 
‘sixth month, in the Shaoréoro, Shaurtoro, of the coins. He seems, in 
fact, to have been far too much influenced by that line of thought. But, 
while we may differ from him in respect of some of his conclusions, 
establishing the «h-value of the character p. 

2 [it may be observed, however, that the arrow has no prominence on 
the coin: it is not shewn at all: the prominent sttributes are the bow 
aod the quiver. 

1 The passage is the well-known one:— And when they heard these 
sayings, they were full of wrath, and cried cut, snying, Great i+ Diana 
of the Ephesians.” 


o 
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“statement of Hesychius, who says Zaphres "“Aprems 
“Tiépea:t, As a tinal proof I may add that I possess two 
“gold coins with eractly the same female figure with 
“Bow and Quiver, both of which bear the legend of 
- NANO. That Nanaia was the Eastern Venus we have 
“the testimony of Plutarch and Klemens of Alexandria. 
“The former says ‘ Artemis quam vocavit Anaitida,” and 
“the latter more directly says Adpoditys TavalSas.” Later, 
in his Coins of the K ushins, adhering to his identification 
of the goddess with Zahra, he proposed to read the name 
as “perhaps ZHPo™ (p. 63, No. 80), or “doubtfully as 
ZEIPo or ZEPo”™ (p. 97}, 
. * . = +. 
: My reading of this name differs from all the preceding 
redidings. In the first syllable we certainly have a com- 
‘pound character. But we cannot recognize anything like 
2, I, or T, as a part of it, We might recognize an M or 
an H, in combination with an epsilon, or even an epsilon 
and an iofe ; the right limb of the M or H doing duty for 
also the principal part of the epson. But no similar 
“instance of a ligature is found on any coins of this gr 
or, except in the actual “ monograms, on any of the 
other coins: and, as we have seen (this Journal, 1907. 
L044 if), the sign H with the valne A is conspicuously 
absent from the coins of this group. In any case, however. 
it is out of the question that we should admit a female 
figure a8 an accompaniment to the name of & male god : 
there is nothing in the coins of the Kanishka group to. 
Justify so strange a treatment as that. 

I base my reading on what we have been told by Taylor 
regarding the disappearance of the charactér H with the 
value of the aspirate from the Greek alphabets, and the 
evolution of the rough breathing in its present form: He 
has said (The Alphabet, 2. §6):— 

“The process of formation can be ‘conveniently traced 
“on the coins of Heraclea, an Ionian colony in Lucania, 

“id 
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“° 
‘ which sunny an Stvwltiblagtl at creel 
“legends, extending from the clase of the 5th eentu ‘ 
Finning g of the 3rd. We have four eo ; 








" " types— mk 
"*Q) HE prior to 400 Be. Ns a aN 
"(2) HPAKAEION  400-350B0. 8. 9 = 
“(3) FHPAKAHION 350-300 Bc. 
“(4) FHPAKAEION after 300 ne. 
"At first H is a mere guttural breath, E panei 
“long vowel € In the next stage H denotes the sabireted wie 
“vowel hé (=English hay). The forms are then differ- 
“entiated and the sounds specialized, giving +=/,' and 
“H=é The character + easily passed. through L to", 
“which is the form of the rough breathing usua 
“minuscule MSS.” 

With that guide before us, I find in the first syllable of the 
word -@pe a ligature which, rare us such combinations 
were in the more ancient Greek writing, is one which is of 
‘no questionable nature but is of actual occurrence. ae 
ligature consists of as a cursive form of the 
breathing F, prefixed to 6 as a variety of the cursiv 
eta, h. And the name given to us here is HhPo, = ‘Tro, 
or more freely Héro, or (we may say) Hérn: for the 


u-value of the o, see this Journal, 1907. 1046, and 
1045, note." 


. * ie a = 

The treatment of this matter would hardly he complete: 

without an identification of the goddess who 1s here pica | 
‘Ero, Héro, or Héru. On this point, the following remarks 

may be made. 





WAS 


“a 











1 Roberts, in his. Jnfreduction to Greek Apigraply, port 1, 273, a 
noted a “form which is apparently « transition form between } and 
the Tarentine -,"” 

2 Wheo I wrote that note, I had lost sight of the fact that Dr | 
lind already idontified the name Ofsho, Otsha, with the Sanskrit Vrisha, 
through, in his opanict, a Prakrit form *eewho, o> . 
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The two coins referred to by Cunningham (see page 58 
above), as presenting exactly the same female figure but 
bearing the legend NANO, are now in the British Museum, 
They, also, are coins of Huvishka. And the illustration 
C. shews ote of them, presented by Cunningham along- 


side of the coin bearing the name Hero in his Coins of 


the Kushins, plate 22, fig. 16, 

We have here, on the reverse of C., a figure which is 
almost identical with that on the Héro coin: but it has 
4 nimbus, and a plainly discernible crescent, over the 
head ; and the upper garment ts treated differently? The 
legend -farge , Nano, marks this distinctly as a figure of 
Nana, Nanaia, the great goddess whose mace Was carried 
away from Babylon to Shnushay (Susa) by the Elamite 
king Cudur-nankhundi about B.C. 2280." But it does not 
follow that Héro was necessarily Nana. 

Jastrow has told us (The Religion of Rabylonia and 
Assyria, 81 f) that Nana, the consort of Nabu, was, in 
the fully developed cosmology, the planet Venus. and her 
name became finally displaced by that of Ishtar (Astarte, 
Ashtoreth). She may thus be certainly treated as a 
Babylonian counterpart of Artemis; for. Rawlinson has 
told us (The Five Greet Monarchies, 1.139) that in the 
inseriptions of one king Ishtar is represented as the goddess 


| Attention may be drawn to a dutnil which is:élear enough on the 
Original coins, but is not quite so evident in the illustration which 
Igive. The 00 of et TALE es OOHPK! is represented, not by two 
complete circles, but by two semicircles, with the open part downwards, 
Why this should have been done, is not apparent: the die-sinker was 
Plainly in good artist; and he could, surely, have easily made room 
enough to form the two rowela fully, by making the nimbus animew hat. 
ermunl eer 


* It is treated in this way again on the reverse of a coin of Artemidérog 
(Gardner, plate 12, fig. 2), But there the podidess stands facing ; and, 


judged by the hand . drawn ustration in Cunningham's Coins of 
_lfemender’s Suecessora in the fast, plate Ta, fig. 4, she seems to he 
holding the bow in 4 different manner, — horizontally, or almost so, 


a Encyclopuetin Britannica, 7. 796. 





. 
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of the chase: and that would suffice to account for her 
being represented on this coin with the bow, an attribute 
of Artemis as the huntress, Again, other reasons for. 
identifying Nana with Artemis, perhaps even more directly, 
are given by Wagner in his article“ Nana” m Rosecher's 
Levikow der priech. und vom, Mythologie >* this writer has 
reminded us, for instance, that « temple which the author 
of ji, Maccabees, 1. 15, speaks of as a temple of Nama 
and locates at Elymaia a “city” in “ Persia,” is called hy 
Josephus (Antiquities, 12.9, 1) 4 temple of Artemms. 

Now, Nani appears to be inVariably depicted on the 
Indian coins with a creseent above her head: and the 
crescent moon was certainly an attribute of Artemis as 
the geddeas of the moon, But the crescent does not 
necessarily mean the moon in the case of Nandi: as is well 
known, the planet Venus shews from time to time the 
érescent shape; and there are occasions when, in the east, 
she can be seen in that shape with little, if any, optical aid. 
Further, Nana is depicted on the coins in various styles, 
and with other surroundings, which are certainly mot those 
of Artemis It would seem, therefore, that the persons 
who directed the making of those coins regarded her in ~ 
several aspects, amongst which that of a connexion with — 
Artemis was only one, Also, it appears difficult to trace 
any appellation of Nani resembling in any way the name 
Héro, And further, it would seem that other goddesses 
also were regarded os counterparts of Artemis: for instanwe, 
Herodotus tells us (2, 216) that the Egyptian Bubasti 
(Pasht) was the same with the Artemis of the Grstkat 
We must here look, I think, for some other goddess than 





‘1 om indebted for this reference to Mr. Wroth, in answer to on . 
inquiry about his mention in his Come of Parthia, introd, 20 {,, of the 
temple of Artemis (Nanoea) in the kingdom of Elymais (Susiana}, 

? For instance, holding « horse-headed or deer-headed soeptre (Gardner, 
plate 26, fig. 3; Cunningham, Come of the Awahdas, plate 22, fig, 12); 
riding on-a lion (Come of the Kuahitna, plate 22, fig: 20). 


M 
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Nana, also capable of being regarded as a counterpart of 


Artemis, but having a name which does resemble the 


name Hérp,) 


The required goddess is found— (I am indebted to 


Dr, Pinches for 


this)— in the Babylonian Bru, Brua? who 


was amalgamated with Zer-panitum, “the seed-creatress,” 


the consort of 
4 special sense 
and was, from 


Marduk (Merodach). Ern, Erua, was in 
the goddess of creation and reproduction, 
that point of view, a counterpart of 


Artemis,— notably, of the famous Artemis of Ephesus, 
the personification of the fructifying and all-nourishine 
power of nature: and that would suffice to account for the 


presentment of 
inscriptions ind 


her with the bow of Artemis, Further, 
icate that she was identified with Nana ; 


which would justify her being represented with ap similar 


4 figure and dress, Finally, there are indications that 


her name was at one time pronounced Hérn, Hérua: and 
that would exactly account for the form Héro, pro- 


nounceable as 1 


eru (see page 59 above), which we have here. 


' The name of Hern (Juno) of course suggests itself. But no authority 
in be found for Connecting the bow and quiver with her, and none 


used the same figure, or closely similar figures, for 


different deities, there is no goed reason for imputing to them inistakes 


in the matter of att 


iby tes. 


‘The Greeks had also the name Herd: but, in addition to its having 
onega instead of omikron, it appears to have been confined to (1) a daughter 
af Danaus, (2) o daughter of Priam, and (3) the well-known priestess of 
“Aphrodite of the story of Herd and Leander. 

4 


Regarding ner this 
met Assyrian, [o> i 


goddess, see ale Jastrow, The Hefigion af Balylonia 


Le) 
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Br M. T. NARASIMHIENGAR, 


TP SHIS is a unique rhetorical work in Sanskrit literature, 
quoted by such eminent authors as Mammata-Bhatta, 
In point of singular outspokenness, fearless criticism, and 
utter disregard of contemporary opinion, few rhetoricians 
can compare with Mahima-Bhatta. He wrote his well- 
known work at a time when the critical spirit was at the 
highest pitch, and his courageous exposure of the prevailing 
schools of thought and his daring attempt to set up an 
original school in their stead are commendable. Though 
often referred to by later authors and quoted piecemeal, 
the Vyakti-vivéka, as a whole, has till now remained 
a sealed book to the public at large.’ A paper manuseript 
of the work that was available to me, os well as the 
Mysore Oriental Library copy to which I had aecess 
through the courtesy of the Curator, supplied the materials 
for this brief sketch. 
From the closing verses* of the work it will be seen 
that the full name of the author was Rajdnaka-Mahimaka. 


* Tt is just under publication by Pandit T, Ganapati Sistriar, Principal, 
Maharaja's Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 
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The term Rajdanaka is, a8 we know, a title of respect held 
in common by several poets and scholars, such as Mammata, 
Ratnakara, and Ruyyaka. And in the introductory verse ! 
the author culls himself Mahima (nom. sing. of Moahiman) ; 
80 that Mahimaka or Mahima is the real name of the 
author. He is more Popularly known as Mad; mitt Pherttee 
or (with reference to the hame of his work) the Vyakti- 
vintka-kara, We also meet with the form fal imacharya 
in the colophon at the end of the cantos, 

From the closing verses quoted already, we learn that he 
wrote the work for the edification of his own grandsons 
( WHIT:), the sons of Bhima.  Whethor Bhima was 
Mahima-Bhatta’s ‘on OF son-in-law ig not clear from the 
passage, as the term WATT: generally refers to a son's S0m5 
or a daughter's sons? More probably Bhima was hia som, 


for he is spoken of here with no mark of respect and os 


if the relationship between Bhima and himself was well 
known to the public. 

The term W?HtTt: may refer alsa to great-grandsons (sons 
of @ grandson or a standdaughter)" If we take this 
meaning inte consideration, Bhime will have to be regarded 
a8 Mahima-Bhatta's grandson (a son's son or & daughter's 
600), which is rather improbable, since Bhimea's sons must 
have been sufficiently crown Up to receive instruction at 
the time of the composition of this work. 

Now, whatever may be the exact relationship between 
Mahima-Bhatta ane Bhima, it is certain that Bhima Was 


* Oh Wepay TSS (WaTquy, ii, 6, 2H). 
[Introduction to Vishnu-Sahasrandma, | 
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a younger contemporary of Mahima-Bhatia; and Bhima‘s 
sons were so dear to him that their welfare was a matter 
of great concern to him (Gaaqrrarat #1). Well pleased 
with their gentle qualities (aay Afwawarat) he wanted 
them to be well educated, and to this end he wrote his work. 
Again, we find in the closing verses the names of his 
father and his teacher. Though his father, Sri-Dhairya, 
may not be well known to Sanskrit literature, his teacher, 
Sydamala, must have had a high reputation as an author 
to have merited the title maha-hawi. Who could this 
Syamala be? We know of one poet, s yamala or Syama- 
laka, to whom is ascribed, in Vallabhadéva's Subhashitaval?, 
stanza 2.292 (Tara qraa, ete.) A similar reference 
is found to a Svamala in the Sidtumudtivel? of Jalhana.’ 
* That Mohima-Bhatta was a native of Kashmir may 
be inferred from the constant allusion in the work to 
Kashmirian authors, from the peculiar form of his name, 
Mahimaka? and from the title Rajanake exclusively held 
by Kashmirian pocts. Further, the following quotations, 
coupled with the fact that most of the illustrations in the 
work are taken from the story of Parvati and Paraméévara, 
go to show that our author was prohably a Brahmin of 
the Advaitic persuasion :— 


Gi) frase fafed . . 2 afaceanatfaaa 


His Aar. 


Coming now to the author's age, we find in the Vyakti- 
vivéka abundant quotations from and references to several 


‘For other citations see Auirecht's Catalogues Cutalogorum, a, v. 
* Cf. Bhaumaka, Vumuka, tankuka, ete,, all ending in ba, just similar 
to the other names ending in fe, viz, : Kallata, Allatn, Bhallata, 
Mammata, ete, 
1.2A8, 1D, a 
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works and authors. I have been at great pains to trace 
the several stanzas quoted in the work to their original 
sources, and I find that the followmg! are the most 
often. cited :— 


AUTHOR, W onga, 


(1) Halidéae .. Sakuntala, Raghuvaméa, Vikramor- 
vasiya, Kuméra-sambhava, 

(2) Bharacs, . +.  Kiritirjuntya, 

(3) Srtharshs -. Niginanda, 

(4) Bharirihari  ., Vikyapadiya. 

(4) Mfigha .. Sisupala-vadha. 

AG) Mayrétkhera ., Bila-Rimayana, 

(7) Bhavcabhati Uttaru-Ramacharita, Malati-midhava. 

(8) Bhatfa- Narayana Vént-sambira, 

(9) Hatndkara +» Haravijayn. 


(10) Anandarardiana . Dhvanyalika. # 
(Il) Bhatte-Nayaka .  Briduya-darpana, Commentary on the 
Nityadsastra. 


(12) AbMinevagupta- 
piddchdrya ., Lichana. 


Of these we shall consider the Inst three, as they are 
the Intest in point of time. We know that Ananda- 
vardthana lived in the latter half of the ninth century, at 
the time of Avantivarman (855-884 s.p.); Bhatta-Nayaka 
was # contemporary of Satkara-varman (884-902 ap): 
and Abhinavagupta-padacharya, or Lichanakiira, fonrished 
about §93-1015 ap. (see Duff's * Chronology of India,” 
p. 102) Thus we may safely conclude that Mahima. 
Bhatia cannot be earlier than 1000 A.D, 


* Among other references found in the work the following verse 
deserves special mention, aa alluding to o rhetorician of the highest 
order :— 


Can this Kuwaka be the Vakrokti-jivita-kiira so often cited by 
rhetoricians ? 
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Again, the Vyakti-viveba, in ita turn, has been quoted 
or criticized by later authors, among whom the following 
are the earliest :-— 
(1) Mammatea, (See Kavyaprakiéa, ch. v, pp. 304-7, 
Bombay.) 

(2) Ruyyaka. (See Alatkarasarvasva, Bombay ed., 
pp. 12-13.) 

(3) Hémachandra, (See Kavyainusaisana, 111.) 


Of these, Ruyyaka, we know, was the teacher of Mankha 
(a contemporary of Jayasimia, 1129-1150 a.p.); and was 
the author? of Alanidtrasorvasva, and a commentary on 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakaéa, called STeqratyaga. (See 
Subhdshitavali, Peterson's Introd, p. 106.) Whereas 
Hémachandra (the author of Advya@nusdisana and other 
well-known works) was a contemporary of Kumiarapéla, 
and flourished between 1088 and 1172 aww. He quotes 
profusely from Mammata's Aavyaprakasa. Thus we see 
that both Ruyyota and Hémachondra are later than 
Mammata, Mahima - Bhatta’s age, therefore, hinges on 
that of Mammata, ox being the earhest of the authors that 
quote from-or eriticize the Viyakti-vivele, 

Let us now consider the various theories regarding the 
date of Mammata :—* 

(1) Dr. Peterson, in his introduction to the Subhashitavall, 
maintains (p. 85) that Mammata cannot be placed later 
than 1294 ap. (the date of the commentary Jayant? on 
the Aadvyapreabisa), 

(2) Miss Duff, in her “Chronolory of India” (p. 189), 
refers to a commentary on the Kavyaprakdéa by Narahari 
(son of Mallinatha), born 1242 a.p. 


* Pandit T. Ganapati Sistriar of Trivandrum informa me that be hes 
recently discovered a Commentary on the Vyakti-rivtta by the author 
(Ruyyaka) of the A/oibdrasarroara. 

* [On these questions see the references to Peterson and Bihler supplied 
in Professor Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit M&S, in the Library of the 
fnchia Office, p, 324.—F. W. T.] 
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(3) Professor Macdonell (* History of Sanskrit Literature.” 
p- 434) holds that Mammata lived about 1100 a.n, 

(4) Bhimastna-Dikshita, in his commentary (Sudha- 
sigara) on the Kavyaprokaga) following the tradition, 
states that Mammata and his brothers, Kayyata (author 
of the Bhashyo-pradipa (and Ueva fa (the commentator on 
the Vajasanéyi-Samhita), were contemporaneous with 
Ring Bhija (996-1051 A.D.). 

(9) Bhatia Vamandchérya, in his learned introduction to 
the Aavywprakdsa, holds (p.3) that Bhimasena’s statement 
is not reliable, inasmuch as Mammata refers to Bhoja in his 
Aavyaprakasa (canto x)—“ #rrq wa ears aifaar ” 
—and must therefore have been Later than Bhoja; and 
his young brother, Uvvata, could not at all have been 
"4 contemporary of Bhoja. He therefore disbelieves Bhima- 
séna's theory, and does not consider 7. vbata as the brother of 
Mammata (the author of the K avyaprakisa) He ascribes 
Mammata to the end of the eleventh century, placing 
him between Bhojaraja (996-1051) and Manikya-chandra, 
the commentator on the Kavyaprakaéa (1160 A.D.) 


Tt will be seen from the foregoing that the date of 
Mammata is yet a matter of uncertainty, and the question 
deserves a detailed discussion here. 

The arguments of Bhatia Vamandcharya are too weak 
and untenable. He presumes that Mammata should be 
later than Bhoja (because of the reference to him in the 
Advyaprakiée), and bases his arguments on that pre- 
sumption. But this reference only goes to prove that, 
Mammata cannot be earliop than Bhoja, and IT am of 
opinion that he must have bean 4 contemporary of Bhaja, 
inasmuch as it would be more hatural to interpret the 
passage ‘ HTaraaapsterts 77” ns referring to the 






' (See Peterson's Report I, p. 26, and Vimaniicharya’s Litroduction to 
his edlition of the Adryaprabidiéa (Bombay, 1889), P 3—F. W. Tb.) 
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munificence of a ruling king under whose patronage the 
author and his brothers flourished. 


On this supposition there would be nothing inconsistent 
in the tradition that Kayyata and (vata were the younger 
brothers of Mammata, and that all the three brothers were 
contemporaries of Bhoja. In fact, Uvvata himself has, in 
his commentary on the Vdjasanéyi- Samhita, clearly 
stated that he wrote the work while Bhija was reigning 
(31a treat worafa). In the face of such an explicit 
admission on the part of Uvvata, it is hard to disbelieve 
the tradition about the brothers and assign them to 
different periods. Following Bhimaséna, therefore, I 
would place Mammata in the first half of the eleventh 
century. 

Coming back to Mahima-bhatta, we thus see that he 
must be placed between Abhinava - guptapida and 
Mammata. No doubt the date I would assign to him 
makes him contemporaneous almost with the former; the 
passage in the Vyakti-vivéka where Abhinava-guptapada 
is criticized supports me, as the wording there suggests 
that Mahima-bhatta ia referring to a living rhetorician of 
a rival school of thought (@fafegarfea: aeiE:, 
aqifaata). For these reasons 1 am fadwesd to arrange 


the periods of the literary activity of these rhetoricians 
thus :-— 


(1) Abhinavagupta — the last deeade of the tenth 
century. 

(2) Mahvma-bhatta—early part of the eleventh century, 

(3) Mammafa—muiddle of the eleventh century. 


Further, if we accept these dates as accurate, we shall be 
allowing the necessary interval for the several com- 
mentaries on the Aavyaprakaga which sprang up in the 
twelfth century a.p., such as Ruyyaka's (1129-1150) and 
Manikya-chandra’s (about 1160 a-p.), 


TO THE VYARTI-VIVEKA OF MAHIMA-BHATTA. 


His RHeEroric, 
From the opening verse already quoted (Saar 


AAT Wei:, etc.) we see the one aim of the author is to 
establish his position that Dhvani falls under the head of 
Inference (TATA). He was a good logician, and, as such, 
his object was to criticize the theories of the other sehools 
(grammatical and rhetorical), He refers to these rival 
schools in the passage— 


awl saaraagym ufa a waay 
(i, 2) 
His chief aim is to explain and supplement the Dhvanyd- 
loka of Anandavardhana m his own Way, a5 may be judged 
from the following verse —— 


: te aafaataay seer ar 
trad 74 nora g- 
li, 3.) 
The work is divided into three chapters, called vimargas, 
In the first chapter the author discusses critically the 
definition of Dhvani (SPIT sG:), The seeconel chapter 
deals with the impropriety of words in conveying Dhvani 
(meertfaefaart:) The third and last chapter treats 
of the various modes of implying Dhwani (the inner CSSEnCe 
of expressions), and critically examines passages taken from 
various authors (Saaz as). 
The work is extensive, and the author 


craves the 
indulgence of his readers in the following ve 


- 
= 
‘af 
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nfaqrageraet 
wreete tafaeret aq: | 
an 9 Saeiae 





The author clearly states in the concluding stanza that 
he is reckless about the nature of the reception that may 
be accorded to his work by the learned public. He only 
cares to be remembered by them, whether as an object of 
ridicule, or as one that has expounded an altogether new 
theory affording ‘gpa to scholars :— 


y Fara 
2 grt gegen 








He generally adopts throughout the work the prose style, 
which is common to the later rhetoricians ; but at the end 
of each disquisition he summarises his argument in a few 
verses Which he calls Hagar. The prose 18 dignitied 
and flowing. As a specimen of well-reasoned disquisition 
and as an exposition of the subtleties of the art and science 
of critical research, the work stands out prominent in the 
whole field of Sanskrit literature, and, if I refrain from 
dilating on its many-sided merits, it is with the hope 
that I have in this hurried sketch pointed out enough 
to create an earnest desire in the reader to plunge more 
deeply into the work and gather the gems that he scattered 
in such abundance. 
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THE BABAR-NAMA. 


THE MATERIAL NOW AVAILABLE FOR A DEFINITIVE TEXT 
OF THE BOOK. 


By ANNETTE & BEVERIIMIE. 


L The wording of the Hayderabad and Elphinstone Manuscripts. 
Il. General notice of the St. Petersburg Foreign Office Codex (copied 
by Dr. Kehr) and of the pseudo-Babar ‘ Fragment.’ 
Dr. Kehr'’s transcript considered o# text-material. 
Summary of the results in text-material of the examination of the 
fifteen manuscripts cnumerated in this Journal in 1900. 
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L Tee Worpinc of THE HAYDARABAD AND 
ELPHINSSTOSE MANUSCRIPTS. 


A‘ the end of an article on the Elphinstone Codex 

which appeared in this Journal in January, 1907, 
T expressed the hope of being able later to offer information 
from which to judge how it compares in wording with 
the Haydarabid Codex, the ultimate aim of the whole 
investigation being the establishment of a definitive text 
of the Babar-nima. Since writing that article I have 
ascertained, by collating the two manuscripts, that in the 
matter of wording one cannot be ranked higher than 
the other because, trifling divergence excepted, they are 
verbally identical. 
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(a) Their variation. 
They differ in trifles easy to be dealt with; here and 
there one has a Turki word, the other a Persian or Arabic 
equivalent, but one is not more consistently Turki than 


the other. Here and there they give two forms of the 


same Turki word, both forms being found in dictionaries. 
They are not consistent in their use of contingently variable 
letters. They vary much in their diacritical marking : the 
Haydarabad MS. is fair] y well pointed throughout: the 
Elphinstone is profusely so, but much of its pointing seems 
of later date than its transcription ; some of it is Incorrect, 
and introduces pseudo-variants, Other such variants have 
been ercated by expunging original words and substituting 
others ; fortunately, however, in most such cases, there are 
remnants which can he interpreted by the help of the 
intact manuscript. 

The major omissions of matter from the Elphinstone 
Codex were enumerated in my article of January, 1906: 
& gool many minor ones in both manuscripts have come 
to ight while collating them, omissions mostly of the 
common kind which a scribe makes by skipping from 
a word to the place of its next occurrence in his archetype. 
I have not, however, when consulting other manuscripts, 
come across any instance of loss of material from their 
combined contents - they interdigitate conveniently. 


(b) Their author lative character. 


It should be remembered that although (trifling variation 
excepted) the two manuscripts are verbally identical, they 
are known by their contents to be mutually independent, 


* The Elphinstone MS. cannot bes copy af the Haydarabad, becanse it 
has many notes, written into its text, where the latter has none. The 
Haydaribid MS. cannot be a copy of the Elphinstone, becanse it contains 
material that is not in the Intter, and has not been Jost bat omitted, 


‘ 
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They are collaterals and are not in one line of descent from. 
Babar's draft. The high rank of the Elphinstone MS. is 
established by the testimony of its seals and notes; the 
Haydaribad MS. is its equal intrinsically.’ Accepted, 
therefore, as they safely ean be accepted, for first-rate 
copies of the Babar-nima, it is nevertheless worth while 
to state a plain argument in their favour which has been 
made clear by collating them. It is an argument which 
leads to the opinion that though neither is Babar‘s first 
draft, both are mutually independent replicas of that draft, 
perhaps first copies of it. If they are this, they provide 
the best procurable basis for the definitive text. They 
may, indeed, be as much better than Babar's orngmal 
manuscript, more legible and less impaired by clerical 
error, a8 a fair copy usually is than a draft. | 

The argument is this: In the text of fols. 194 and 195° 
of the Elphmstone MS., there is legible the following 
partially expunged note :— 


ai asd hel topes) Sb op Yla, Doo lath & 


(Up to this place was in other writings ; the rest is taken 
from the original draft.) 

According to this note, then, the Elphinstone MS., from 
fol. 194 onwards, is a copy of Babar's draft.* The 


1 [t is satiafootory to have sacertained their agreement for another 
reason thon that of their servings as text-material, vin, that «a real 
wattanty bas been obtained for the Haydarihid Codex in confirmation of 
the mainly cireumetantial one on which it has been norepted. 

* Erroneously given in January, 107, na fol. 198, 

' Owing to the inconsistent entry of notes in the Elphinstone Codex, 
somne in the text, same on the margins, my angumett might be opposed 
by the presumption that the quoted note is one copied, not made, where 
itnowis, Bat if it. were copied, the argument world be still valid, sinee it 
applies to any replica of Bahar'adraft. The Elphinstone Codex is doubly 
supported in its position ata replion, not only by the Haydaraibid Codex, 
but, as L have quite recently ascertained, by that portion of Dr, Kehr'a 
manuscript which follows the place of the quoted note, 
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Haydarabid MS, in its corresponding portion! has heen 
found, by collating the two, to be a replica of the 
Elphinstone MS.; it is equally so, therefore, of Babar’ 

There is no sign in the Haydaribid MS. of any change 
in its archetype ; its uniform merit allows the supposition 
that it is a copy of one good manuseript.? Its uniformity 
carries on the argument in favour of both manuscripts, 
because it dispels the doubt cast on the earlier portion of 
the Elphinstone MS. by the words “other writings " of the 
quoted note, As the identical wording of the two manu- 
scripts in their second section (cut off by the quoted note) 
supports the Haydaribad in this section, so does the same 
identity of wording support the Elphinstone in their first 
section, and lift from it the doubt imputed by the words 
“other writings.” In fact, the comrade transeripta are 
throughout mutually corroborative. 


It. Geyerat Novice OF THE St. Perersnura Foreien 
OFFICE CopEx (copied by Dr. Kehr) axp or THe 
PSEUDO-BARAR * FRAGMENT" 


The account of this codex, which was published in the 
JRAS, of July, 1900, suffered from being based on 
indirect information, and contains inaccuracies which can 
be corrected now that J have examined the volume itself. 


‘ i.e, from its fol. 240 to fol. 412, at which place it ia left Tnstpporter 
through loss of pages from the Elphinstone MS, 

* Immediately after the quoted note there coeur in the Elphinstone M8, 
an Goostal number of alight mistakes and verbal variants, just what might 
occur if the handwriting, Hahar's that is, of the archetype were leas clear 
than that of the earlier and restimably professional seribe, It soon, 
however, shows the advantage of familiarity by returning ta ite former 
agresment with ita comrade. 

* Tam indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for being ciibled to examine 
the manuscript in the LO. Library, 
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Although Dr. Kehr's Babar-nama text 15 of admittedly 
doubtful authority, I have had to compare it closely with 
the true text of the Haydarabid and Elphinstone MSS., 
because its published form, the Kasin imprint, does not 
exactly reproduce it. A reason for scrutinizing tt, special 
to the seekers after text-material, is that with it is the 
‘Fragment,’ a piece of Turki writing as to the authorship 
of which expert opinion has differed’ M. Pavet de 
Courteille accepted it (down to its account of Babar's 
death) for Babar's composition; Dr. F. Teufel rejected 
it on a Turki scholar's grounds. Neither critic saw it 
in Kehr's volume, or had knowledge of its place and 
purpose there. It is entered in the Késin imprint as 
a supplementary postscript to the recognized Babar-nama, 
and this mode of entry, there can be no doubt, has misled 
more than one of those who have written about it. I hope 
to define its place in Dr. Kehr's volume, and by so domg 
to make its purpose clear, to bring it into line with other 
parts of his transeript, and also to cast a light upon tts 
genesis that brings real help to decide the issue “Is it 
Babar's ?" 

Several excellent and unexpected results have followed 
the examination of Dr. Kehr's great volume; one provides 
an explanation of the enigmatical difference of view 
between the two Turki scholars, For I find that while 
the volume bears varied testimony to confirm Dr. Teufel's 
rejection of the Fragment, it contains also what explains 
M., de Courteille's acceptance of it (ci. post (d)). 


(a) A general characteristic of Kelr's volume, 


There can be few books which it is more necessary to 
examine as a Whole in order to understand a part than the 
huge composite one written down by Dr. Kehr. The need 


1 Ch “Mémoires de Baber,” vol. ii, pp. 443 ff. and notes; leo 
2.D.MLG., vol. xxxvii, pp. 141 #, art. “ Babur und Abd'l-fagl.” 
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of 4 complete purview of it will heeome apparent, I hope, 
as this article proceeds to discriminate between what in 
its contents is of great value for the definitive Turki text 
and what is corroborative on! ¥ or useless altogether. 

All its items, which are the Babar-nima, the Fragment, 
the Timarid Biographies, and Dr. Kehr’s Latin notes, have 
one thing in common - they seem to be parts of a private 
book and not to be offered for criticism, hia jg shown 
by his numerous entries of purely personal character ; 
by the provisional quality of his Latin noting; by his 
unusual fashion of entering the Turki writing. The 
Personal notes were deserihed in July, 1900; some are 
quoted by Professor Smirnoff in his Catalogue of the 
Library te which Kehr's codex belongs. The Latin notes 
are not, as they had been erroneously thought, a translation 
éntered upon interleaves, but are rather what may be called 
a first snatch at the meaning of an unfamiliar tongue ; 
they often give alternative readings, they are frequently 
incorrect, and they are made to a comparatively small 
portion of the manuscript. The curious way in which the 
franseribed writings are scattered over the pages assured) y 
shows a private end. At first sight the peculiarity seeme 
explicable by the noed of more space for Latin than for 
Turki, but this interpretation does not hold good, because 
the Latin noting ends before the seattered Turli The 
advantage of the disarray in varying the visual field for 
any reference leads one to explain it by the fact that it 
achieves this admirable result, 

Dr. Kehr copied the Babur-nama in order to translate 
it into Latin, and he seems to have effected his Purpose, 
because in Dr. B. Dorn's catalorue of the St. Petersburg 
Asiatic Museum (1846) there iy tha following item - 


“(82) Kehr. Latina interpretatio Macti Tataro - Indici’ 





Baburnamah, i.e, Indo-Mongolicj primarij Monarchae Baburj 


Historiae authenticas rerti ab ipso gestarmm compositae, 
2 voll, 4°.” | 
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(b) The arrangement of the contents of Kehr's volume. 


The word ‘arrangement’ in connection with the items 
of Kehr’s book is a misnomer, since they are in disarray 
Of the four already enumerated, two only are smeluded 
in the Kasin imprint, viz. the Bibar-naima and the 
Fragment ; the said Fragment consisting of a summary 
of certain events deseribed in full by Babar himself, of 
certain passages taken from Gul-badan Begam's Huméyin- 
nima and from the Tarikh-i-rashidi, and of an account 
of Babair’s death, character, and court, The other two 
are named in the imprint preface, but not so to show 
how they, or any of the four, appear in the manuseript 
volume. Dr. Ilminsky has extracted from that volume 
a continuous Babar-nima and to this has added the 
Fragment as s postseript, Entered as Dr, Uminsky his 
entered it, the Fragment stands out distinctly as matter 
extra to the recognized Baibar-nima, and also, in the absence 
of information to contradict the inference, it cannot but 
be presumed to stand in the manuscript volume where it 
stands—postseript to the Baibar-nama—in the imprint. 
Entered as it is in the imprint, it requires explanation; 
in Kehr's volume, however, it explams itself by its position. 

The manuscript volume is far from being as orderly as 
the imprint; in tt the Bibar-nfiima is intermixed with the 
Fragment and the Biographies in a confusion not merely 
of pages and easy to remedy by the help of catchwords, 
but of matter also. This confusion notwithstanding, its 
total Turki writings, are divided into two distinct works 
by a definite wrong plan. Their entanglement has needed 
the clue of the Persian and English texts to unravel into 
Ilminsky's orderly Babar-nima with postecript Fragment. 





(c) The two sections of Kehr's volume, 


The Turki writings in Dr. Kehr's manuscript volume are 
‘' divided into two sections, separated from one another by 





blank leaves (pp, 1016 to 1020), The first section ends on 
p. 1015, and is followed by a note which, in Russian, states 
that here the writings of “Shah Babour" end. This note 
is appended to the Fragment account of Babar's death, and 
by whomever made, testifies to opinion that where it stands 
the Baibar-nima has come to an end. What is transcribed 
before it, begins with the Babar-nama narrative, but is not 
the true text, goes on with disordered portions of the true 
text, and is brought to an end by the Fragment on the 
page where the Russian note is entered. 

What is transeribed after the blank pages begins (on 
p- 1021) with the Timirid biographies; these end abruptly 
on p. 1084, with signs of a tattered archetype, and have for 
sequel the balance of the Babar-nima wanting in the first 
section, This balance is out of order, but it eventually 
ends in the normal way of the Babar-nima, with the 
Giufiliir passage of 936 4H. 


(d) The prwerpose of the Fragment in Kelr's volwme. 


Kehr's first section splits into three portions, and if 
these are considered the purpose of the Fragment will 
be made clear, The first portion, which ends under 908 H.) 
is Babar-nama’s narrative, but it differs so curiously from. 
the true text in its wording that for some time I was: 
greatly puzzled to understand how such divergence could 
have been effected. Little by little, instances of Persification 
led me to form the hypothesis that this portion is not the 
Bihar-nima text at all, but a re-translation into Turki of 
‘Abdu-r-rahim Mirzi's Persian one, As being this, I now 
definitely take it, and shall later give an example in 
support of my opinion. The second portion of the section, 
which begins in 908 4, and ends abruptly under 935 4, is 


‘A singular coincidence about the point of junetion of these first and 
second portions will be found mentioned under (f), 


wv 
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true Babar-nima text, disordered, and. in parts, verbally 
inaceurate but still the text, ©The third portion is the 
Fragment, which, a few introductory lines excepted, is no 
part of the reeognized Babar-nama, but is, there ean be 
little doubt, a translation from the Akbar-nima. The 
purpose served by the first and third verbally foreign 
adjunets to the centre of true text is unmistakable ; they 
are used to complete a defective portion of Babar-nima 
text. They are in line, apart from the text in style, 
Persitied and corrupt, 

The Fragment as it appears in the manuscript volume, 
needs no explanation other than the one given by its 
position there—a position to which it has been brought 
from the Akbar-nama for the purpose of completing the 
defective Babar-nima of Kehr's first section. The fact 
that this is its manifest purpose is not changed by the 
presence in Kehr's second section of the true end of the 
Babar-nima; that presence shows merely that the person 
who made up the first section had no grasp of his text- 
resources, 

In the similar and corrupt wording of the two verbally 
foreign adjuncts of Kehr’s first section, I find an explanation 


of M. de Courteille’s acceptance of the Frarment as written 


by Babar. He worked at the disadvantage all workers 
on the Babar-nima shared till the Haydarabad MS. 
brought in the help of a second Turki MS.; he would 
first. know the Babur-nima by the portion of Kehr’s text 
which I take to be a translation from the Persian one, and 
this is one in defect with the Fragment, If he had doubts 
us to the wording of the Fragment, as he can hardly have 
failed to have, his linguistic warrant for smothering them 
lay in that first portion. 

Dr. Teufel could not accept the Fragment, becanse he 
judged it absolutely as a Turki composition, and also, as 


Aus critique shows, by the standard of the true text, It 
is8 literally true that each scholar could find in Kehr's 


JA. 1908, 6 
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volume (N.B. they found it in the Kasin imprint only) 
reliable ground for accepting or rejecting the disputed 
matter according to whether they referred for guidance 
to the corrupt text of its first portion or to its latter part, 
which is in verbal agreement with the Haydarabad and 
Elphinstone MSS. 


(©) A few details about the Fragment. 


Where the Fragment stands in Kehr's volume, it is 
& formal misfit in date and topic. Of this Kehr knew, 
since before it begins, he has made this note—*« Custos hic 
non convenit cum initio sequenti paginae.”! What js 
wrong here is that an incomplete account of performers 
at a feast on December 19th, 1528, which precedes his 
note, is followed after the note by an account of reinforcing 
an amir on February 17th, 1527, 

Where the Fragment changes from being a repetition 
from the Babar-nima to be a translation from the Akbar- 
nima, there are real misfits which it will be easy to define if 
reference be made to the reproduction of the Fragment in 
the Kasin imprint? The Babar-nama passage there ends 
in the twelfth line with the words girdnt birkat tik, and 
this ending is marked in the manuscript volume by a » 
placed, probably by Dr, Ilminsky, over the word girdnis 
The last topie of the passage is the linking of Full -CArriages 
on February 17th, 1527. The first words of the Akbar- 
nama translation (we wind sanga) belong to the account of 
the battle of Kanwiha, and are of date March 16th, 1527, 
It may be mentioned, moreover, that these are followed by 


' The missing page is in his second section, 

* See, too, Haydaribad MS., fols. 953 ind 4106; Thminsky, pp. 457 and 
403; Memoirs, pp. $95 and 252, Also Akbar-niima, Bib, Ind. ed., vol. i, 
p. 106, and trans, H. Beveridge, rol, i, p. 260. 

" A discrepancy in the MSS. about birkat it would be tedious to draw 
attention to, 
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the ineptitude of reducing Aba'l-fazl's statement of the 
basis of the feudal levy in Hindastan to one of mere mode 
of reckoning, 


(f) Light on the genesis of the Fragment. 


It is strange that-a narrative which reproduces one work 
in the way that the Fragment, down to the v, Teproduces 
the Babar-nima, should there diverge to translate another, 
the Akbar-nima, Why at the vj why in the middle of 
a sentence, and with mistit of time and topie ? 

A chance light which goes far towards ascertaining 
the genesis of the Fragment, has disclosed an answer to 
these questions, For I find that where, at the wv, the Babar- 
nina passage ends, the Calcutta ASB. and LO, MSS. 
also end. Moreover, they have variants from the true 
text which are in that passage, the most distinct of which 
is the substitution of darya har da for the yinimis da 
of the true text, 

The Caleutta MSS, are too modern to have influenced 
the Fragment; the inference I draw from the coincidence 
is that they and its Babar-nama passage have for common 
source # manuseript which breaks off or GE it be as 
confused as Kehr's) seems to break off at the v, and that 
this the Akbar-niima passage was translated to complete, 

Many considerations tend to locate that common souree 
in Bukhara, the city from which the three St. Petersburg 
manuscripts seem to have issued, The coincidence which 
brings the two Calcutta MSS, into relation with Kehr's, 
recalls the fact that when, in India and in 1809, Elphinstone 
mislaid his own, he intended to write to Bukhara for a 
copy of the Babar-niima manuscript known then to be in 
that city. 

The extraordinary confusion in Kehr's volume jg pre- 
sumably reproduced from his archetype. This presumption 
makes fruitless all speculation about the earlier condition 
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of his Babar-nima text, and this the more that the text 
varies so much in accuracy that it may be composite and 
parts of more than one manuseript, 

Kehr's volume contains a second instance of coincidence 
which it is appropriate to mention here, and which, in 
quict literary .way, is startling. 

I have expressed the opinion that his text down to 
within 908 4.! is a translation from the Persian one of 
‘Abdu-t-rahim Mirzi, This supposedly translated portion 
leads up to a broken passage of true text, and it is at 
their point of junction that the coincidence occurs. For 
the translation breaks off (where Babar, in extremity, is 
» quoting a Persian verse) at one of the detinite lacunae 
of the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex, of that 
eodex, and of their descendants, the Persian and English 
texts.© This is, however, the less important part of 
the coincidence; the more important one is that after 
the supposed translation, Kehr's mAinUscript goes on with 
What is missing from those MSS, and texts of the narrative 
of 908 H., in the true Turki text, precisely as if the 
translation had been made to lead up to the passage lost 
from the archetype of the Elphinstone MS. Tt is an 
extraordinary coincidence, and is the more so that Kehr's 
true text contains (aa, 925 H.) a note which is parallel 
to those preserved in the part of the Elphinstone Codex 
which was “copied from the draft” (see Section I (b)) 
[there are none in the part taken from “ other writings "'], 
and which is in the portion of Kehr's trne text where 
the Elphinstone MS. and its archetype have a lacuna. 
One cannot but wish the more strongly for this coincidence 
to examine the Bukhara Babar-nama which appears to he 
Kehr's source, direct or indirect. 


Timinsky, p. 144, line 6; Memoirs, pp. 122. 
The missing narrative is contained in the Hayduribsicl Codkex. 


1 
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Il, Dr. Ker's VoLUME CONSIDERED AS A SOURCE oF 
TEXT-MATERIAL. 


Classed by their wording, the differing portions of Kehr's 
volume fall into two opposed divisions. One is of true 
Turki text, although not uniformly accurate; the other 
is of translations from the Persian, and is composed of 
three items, viz, the Bibar-nima narrative down to the 
point of coincidence just described, the Akbar -nama 
portion of the Fragment, and the Timirid biographies. 


(a) Tits trwe tert. 


The contribution made by Kehr’s transcript to the 
definitive text is of high and surprising value. Beginning 
at the point of eoincidence in 908 4., his copy contains 
at first many verbal inaceuracies, but ns it proceeds, it 
comes into closer agreement, until it becomes identical 
with the Haydarabad MS. 

Their agreement is a surprising fact. For when he 
began his transeript Dr. Kehr was inexperienced in Turki ; 
his work must have been copied by Dr. Iminsky for 
the Kasain imprint; the transeripts and the imprint were 
effected without the help of a second Turki MS: That 
the Kasan imprint for a considerable portion of its great 
length should be found in agreement with the true text 
of an early manuscript, reveals in its three copyists work 
too faithful for praise. 

What the fidelity of the Oriental and German scribes 
and of the Russian serihe and editor has provided for 
the detinitive text possesses extrancous value, for where 
their work has issued best into the Kasin imprint, is 
precisely where pages are missing from the Elphinstone MS, 
_ and where, as a consequence, it eannot support the 
 Haydaribad MS, 
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This is not all, however; the overlappings of accurate 
text begin before the lacuna of the Elphinstone Codex 
begins, and thus, as far as they extend, provide a triple 
basis for the definitive text. Moreover, this is an under- 
statement of advantage, because the earlier and less accurate 
parts of Kehr's text also are highly serviceable. 

For convenience of reference, I have written thus far 
of Kehr's text as it appears in the orderly imprint, but it 
is well to add that reliable as the best part of the imprint 
is proved to be by its agreement with the Haydarabad MS., 
Kehr's MS. must not be neglected in establishing the 
definitive text, and this especially in the less aceurate 
parts which are often verbally changed in the imprint, 


(b) fits translations. 


Tt is in connection with the three items which in Kehr's 
volume depart, in fact or wording, from Babar's known 
compositions, that the need of studying it as a whole 
becomes apparent. The item in the imprint to understand 
which complete purview is needed, is the Fragment only ; 
that purview brings to light in the manuscript volume 
two other items which are in line with the Fragment in 
purpose and by appearing to be translations from the same 
hand, These three items stand or fall together; that all 
fall below the rank of text-material there is certainly 
warrant to believe, 

Complete purview of the volume defines what Appears 
to be its compiler's purpose. He meant his first section 
to be the Baibar-nima, and he led up to and finished off 
his modicum of true text by translating from the Miraii's 
and from the Akbar-nima. From the facts of position 
assigned, it is clear that he thought he had wound up the 
Babar-nama when he supplemented it by an aecount of 
its author's death. The compiler’s second section I surmise 
that he meant for a Humaéyin-nama, because the Timirid 
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biographies which introduce its modicum of true text 
have Humayin for their objective. They lead up to that 
sovereign, and to his Accession (?) Feast through “ Babar 
Mirza, who was the father of Humayin Paidshah.” I have 
not had time to try to trace their starting-point; they are 
strange and highly Persitied productions." 


(c) An ilustration of the (supposed) translations from 
the Persian. 


Since the Haydaribid Reproduction and the Kasan 
imprint are accessible in many libraries, if is not necessary 
to encroach on the space of the Journal with much extract — 
in support of the opinion that Kehr's volume contains ~ 
three translated itema. One illustration will suffiee, 
which will be quoted in all known versions and will 
serve: (1) to illustrate the hypothesis of translation 
that explains the aberrations of a part of Kehr's text; 
(2) to illustrate, in support of that hypothesis, the opinion 
Mr. Erskine formed of the Mirzi's text;* (3) to show 
(as ata convenient place) a specimen of Piyanda Husain's 
text; (4) to show a sequel of error which, through text 


* The following significant words appear in a few lines of the “ Babar 
Mirsi” biography: sipdh-sdldr, Qasim Qichini, amiir-malik, tawdjt- 
hegldr, porwina-beglér, awighiir to desoribe Turks, tieak-rosh, ba daulat 
ia confer. 

* “The translation which he executed (the Mirsi) of the Memoirs of 
Babar is extremely close and accurate, and hag been much praised for 
ite elegance, But, though simple and concise, a close adherence to the 
idioms and forms of expression of the Turki original, joined to a want 
of distinctness in the use of the relatives, often renders the meaning 
extremely obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connection 
of the different members of the sentence. The style is frequently not 
Persian, and a native of Persia would find it diffienlt to assign any sense 
to sume of the expressions, Many of the Turki words are not translated, 
sometimes because they had no corresponding term in Persian, and 
sorbet ines perhaps from negligence; or, it may be, because they were 
then familiar to the Turki nobility of the Court of Agra.” (Moms., 
Preface, pa, ix.) | 
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after text, has followed one of the Mirza’ ambiguous 
phrases and enforces the need of revising the English text ; 
(5) to show the newly enhanced worth of the Haydaribad 
MS. as being the complete revisor of all other texts. 


(d) The illustrative passage. 


My illustration is taken from the Babur-nama narrative 
of 907 H., at which date Babar, still under 19 years of age, 
was 4 wanderer in the hills to the south-west of Farghiina, 
after expulsion from Samargand by Shaibini Khan. 


A—The Haydarabad MS., fol. 97. 1. 2 from foot, and 
the Elphinstone MS,, fol. 71, 1 2. 
ae wold. 0,5 Ka; teh VailG) a5 un fey 
FN wtset) yyhed pons yyy [ sb) Elph.] et Meee eb 
ASE tl oS GLa) GIL aa) ye shal EYL 
y=)! stl Cwlals riley cpl. ree poy #5! ae aul 
asl et Vol Soli jlni dhey £109 shad yh pa) Lose Leh 
S pL? cree say! ye VL acted ose) ar ale Jy arly 
File yl fs KML 5 Sad sl Sl pal a Se 
A) ual dom | go wildly) ae 5 > oF Lela rae oe cat u 
aad Se oo [51 wd gS ~ neat ht id esas ik 


This passage I construe literally, and as follows :— 
While in Dekhkat NaS) fay 


AEG slam oly oS Gs ekey 
the hills belonging to the environs of Dekhkat 


4 
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constantly going out on foot cag yt Gly Adee 
I used to wander over aids! yt 
often I used to go barefoot. my is yt ay! IL ssl 
Through much going barefoot ey 755 ay! ras <> 1F 
the feet became so A) Lae gio! yall 


say! Cwlald colar 20 y oe aS 
that bill and stone made no diiference. 


One day in the time of this wandering 555 ) Woo ol a pe)! 
between the Other Prayer and Vespers liow!,| ole jlei ans pe Ao 
on a narrow, ill-defined road aos Je wae Sexiy| > 


a cow was going down. weal ad \ yep oss ya 
IT said (i.e. to his companions, or soliloquizing) aie em 


lap sell Je aed 
To which side may this road be about to go? 


Fix your eyes on the cow (i.e. said to his companions}, 
do not lose the cow iste. rr) J eT 
(or, possibly, do not press the cow forward—Zenker, 1424) 
iby alee oe sill OR Sy b 
till of the road the direction of the outlet shall bo known. 
Khwija Asodu'llih made his joke sale als AUT onal t= |, 
Should the cow be lost, what do we do? as he 1 ae £ Sans 
How far Kehr’s text is removed from this can be 
seen next, 
B.—Kehr’s Text, 264; Ilminsky’s imprint, fol. 119, b, 1, 
wil pled poet Bathe dtd Nae a ee NGS Jus 
rs aio! Cty yg? Tim] p92 rad wl {_.=us5 Im] ro) 
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A EE oS sts) ogy slait J abl woke ab rad 
joi hey Go fled Son 45 ty Shel sl Galle i 
Rix. on) 5385) 7) tS as ales Say aha! as i)! pls 
os st) yl Il Sy y of arte ret sty! yo al i) 
ets! srt 2 SEU NS G Bibs 5 wo RING K 5,8 
has aes 5985) 5 oS sy) Could ls alll aol ales 


gyet [ai lacy Tm. ] 


My next extract is from ‘Abdu'r-rahim Mirza’s Persian text. 
C.— Waqi'it-i-babari, L.0,, No. 217, fol. 63. 


sl ge |] Pte «SF dlh -) sh As! Ao8 ot pe soly a 
ml Oy af oS Op Bae leet shel hes ot kd) 
29 jw s pe 5 lee 5a) SG pas send slo oa) 
Ny appl oS kd pe dee os nae by 8 hy |, wh 
pe MIS U reahs Sy wy ios i iS ash actin Les 
ray it’, as ile as) us| hom | gos ah apes al, wal 2 
word 6 a> opt ns ny 

The three versions quoted so far show several clear 
instances of the dependence of Kehr's text upon the Mirzii's 
Persian translation. They contain. moreover, several 
instances of divergence from Babar's mode of expression, 


These points it is essential to consider in detail in order to 
judge the textual quality of Kehr's tirst portion, 
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(1) Instances of Kehr's wording following the Persian text, 


Line 1. ,U,5 Sls, is the Persian 4b! (, Fes and has no 
equivalent in the Turki text. 

Line 2; B, 1.1, solv is from the Persian where the Turki 
has aly or 3b). | 

Line 4. & 3, ,Jls,! is nearer to the Persian .slul o 
yo get? than to the Turk? lane Lo! Jle,!. 

Line 5; C, 1.4. cul)! translates the Persian _,L» but not 
the Turki lon!) ; 

Line 6; B ond OC, 15. Here is an important poimt, and one 
which has a claim on attention beyond that of its testimony to 
my translation hypothesis. 

Babar wrote ‘a narrow ill-defined road,’ Bese U sSzxiz| on 
a st- Kebr's text writes “a narrow road, a person,” thus reading 
[in its Persian source, as I tuke it] .& for 2“*. In doing 
this it follows what is in many manuscripts of the Persian text, 
but what there is no reason to suppose the Mirza wrote. Piyanda 
Husain reproduces Babar's term “ill-defined " eel ; there 
may be MSS. of the Mirzi’s text equally faithful to their 
original. [I have not found one, but time has failed me to look 
into those of the Bodleian Library, which are, I think, amongst 
our best. Those [ have seen agree in error here and vary 
mutually in other words of the passage under discussion.] Scribes 
unfamiliar with Turki, and unaware of the peculiarities of the 
Mirzi's text, might be misled by his two adjectives without 
conjunction, Doubtless they found in copying many difficulties 
where Mr. Erskine found them in translating. 

Through this phrase, “a narrow ill-defined road” a 
de Lae" afecul, o clear instance comes to light of the 
translation of Kehr’s fext from the Persian one; Kehr’s text 
writes | 4.5 (person); this is the word Babar eons have used 
if he spoke of o person; it is the word natural to use if 
translating into Turki the Persian = (person); it is not 
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in Baibar's text: if the supposed translator of Kehr’s had before 
him a Persian manuscript in which U==~ had taken the place 
of (e“* he naturally would translate it by aS 

To this verbal testimony in support of the hypothesis that 
Rehr’s text is (in part) « translation from the Mirzii's, it is hardly 
necessary to add the following item of what is circumstantial, 
If the cow of the story had been going “ with a person,” as the 
incorrect Persian manuscripts oddly put it, or if, as Kehr’s text 
émbroiders it, “a person was taking 2 cow," the small point of 
the Khwaja's story would become smaller, for why, if there were 
4 human guide, fix eyes on the cow ? 

Kehr’s text takes the story still further from Babar’s. Its 
“person” was taking an “ox? ( ssl : faureau, bent, Kaz. ox, 
say dictionaries). jaS,) strikes one as a strange representative of 
the indeterminative ws! or 4%, and destroys the image called 
up by the hour specified by Bibor (surely with intention), of 
the cow homing at milking-time. 

A trifling diserepanoy from Bibar's precision can be fitly 
mentioned here where it occurs, though of the third clues of 
these instances, Tp agree with his habit, there should be the 
wecusative sign (.) after rh (see line 7), 

Ling 6(B). The Persian af remains for the Turki of 
f 
(2) Instances other than verbal of whet shows a Persian 

original for Kehr'a tert. 


Line § Hore is the speech of Khwaja Asadn'llah tilready 
mentioned. In Bibuar's text it is entered in Persian ; it is also 
in Persian in the Mirzi'a text. If the supposed translator of 
Kehr’s text saw it in the Mirzii's, he would nuturally put it 
mto Turki with its context. If, however, he had seen it entered 
in Persian in the Turki text, he would, or at least might, have 
kept it us -he found it. ‘The words which Kehr's text substitutes 
for the Khwija's speech require illumination to show point, 
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(3) Points in which Kelvr's text departs from Babar's 
customary wording. 


Line 1. The possessive pronoun in 4.3\S2! is not according to 
Babar's style, he being as a rule distinctly impersonal in his 
wording. This same divergence occurs in line 3, re p etl ‘ 

Line 2 (B). The word es is not in Biibar’s text, and 
certainly is not one usual with him. In de Courteille's dictionary 
if is given with this passage to illustrate its use by Babar, but it 
is in Kehr’s toxt only. Dr. Teufel (Le., p. 148) also refers to this 
passage, and his reference fails as does M. de Courteille’s because 
not made to Bibar's text atall. The word isin the Fragment also. 

Line ¢:; B, L 2. Kt, for ah » Bibar’s usual form of 
the word. 8a too ¢ for G (as in the Fragment). 

Line 3; B, 1. 2. ar is out of place, as it easily might be 
if an inexpert person worked from the Mirzi’s phrase in which it 
OoOUrS, lau ees at wl 

Line 4. A new word ,°) has been brought into the texts to 
translate cary , the one used in Bibar'’s and the Mirzii’s. 

Line 6. Here is o development of the mistake which started 
from the reading of the Persian manuseripts, ‘‘ with a person" in 
place of “ill-defined.” If there were a perzon taking the cow. 
as Kehr's text has it, there might be conversation; therefore 
the translator (supposed) has carried the 510 and ,2i of the 
Turki and Persian texts on to arp (asked). 


Line 7; 5, 1. 6. . Naturally, after Qu (asked } there follows 
a direct question. ‘‘ Where does the road lead?” Thus, the sub- 
jective sense of Babar’s .,..5\ and of the Mirza’s ab is lost, In 
the Turki text there is nothing to cause the change of mood made 
in Kehr’s; in the Persian text there is the interpolated «25 ; 
I say “interpolated” of the =i bocause the Mirzi’s verb 
remains in his text unaltered by it and subjective. Kehr's text 
translates that = iS (which is not in the Turkt text) by cul, 
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Line 7 (B), Kile 543 #2 is & remarkable Phrase. Ji may 
aecount for the intrusion of the diabolus in the Latin notes (pide 
infra). 

Line 8; B, 1. 7. ust, laslS. C8. this with Babar’s idiomatic 
phrase. The word \ay is not one of those he habitually uses, 

Tine 7. 4st! winx- This embroidering is against 
Habar’s economy in words. 

Line 7. WAY - This word scems special to Kehr’s text. 
M. de Courteille’s dictionary gives it as Babar’s with a reference 
to this passage. Zenker docs not give it in this form with the 
meaning ‘to observe,’ ‘look at’ As if is written here, it 
accounts for Dr. Kehr’s niger, (4enker (6784) translates it 
devenir ngir.) 


I quote next from the older Persian translation of 
Paiyanda Husain Ghaznavi and Muhammad Aisarq 
Mughal, 

D.— Waqi'at-i-babari, LO., No, 215, p, 794, 1.2 from foot. 
Paiyanda Husain Ghaznavi's text -—— 
pot thy dhe ety i! Hl slag mite S cf oe 
SPINY ats oe deg by oS uy jt ary b gas maton 
_— all a J S43 i, Las loc Te rr HS dS Oy 1 
MAS heey LET leit Gaal; 41, He Do ili 5, 
Vi pee Lal Jyas ayes ae Oe et Le alas Ny ntl ates 
EES NG All aah sory aS Stole autle sd abut 

In this singularly differing version of Babar's anecdote: 


two points concern the hypothesis that a part of Kehr's 
text is a translation from the Mirzi’'s, viz. Babar's phrase 


in Tt, jel), ‘ill-defined, and the expression in it, 
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definitely and in varied words, of the fact conveyed by 
the subjective wording in Bibar’s text, that he had a 
‘thought or ‘ wondered * about the road, and did not ask 
‘a person’ a direct question about it, 

This extract from the older translation certainly indicates 
a ground for Akbar's asking to have a second one produced 
‘by ‘Abdu'r-rahim Mirza. 


E.—I quote now from the English text (Memoirs, p. 100), 
giving it, as the older, priority over the French — 

“While I remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to 
walk on foot all about the hills in the neighbourhood. 
I generally went out barefoot, and, from this habit of 
walking barefoot, I soon found that our feet became so 
hardened that we did not mind rock or stone in the least. 
In one of these walks, between afternoon and evening 
prayers, we met a man who was poing with a cow in 
a narrow road. IJ asked him the way. He answered: 
‘Keep your eye fixed on the cow, and do not lose sight of 
her till you come to the issue of the road, when you will 
know your ground.” Khwaja Asadu'llah, who was with 
me, enjoyed the joke, observing: ‘What would become of 
us wise men were the cow to lose her way ?’” 

I would draw attention in this, certainly free, rendering 
of even the Persian text, to the loss af precision which 
follows from reading ‘with a person’ for ‘ill-defined: 
A merely ‘narrow’ road might have been the better to 
follow as being the more trodden by cattle; Babar gives 
point by saying ‘ ill-defined,’ 


F.—The French version of the illustrative passage is at 
vol. i, p. 210 of the Mémoires de Baber ~— | 

“Durant ce séjour que je fis A Dekhket, javais pris 
Thabitude de me promener A pied. Le plus souvent je 
marchais pieds nus, et la répétition fréquente de cet 
exercise les avaient tellement endureis qu'ils ne craionaient 
ni les aspérités des montagnes, ni les pierres. Un jour, 
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entre Ja priere de l'aprés-midi et celle du soir, je rencontrai 
un homme qui conduisait un beuf dans un sentier étroit, 
“Ou mene ce chemin #* lui demandai-je? ‘Ne perdez pas 
de vue le boeuf,’ me répondit-il, ‘et ne vous arrétez pas 
tant quil marchers,” En entendant ces paroles, Khodja 
Aead-Allah dit en plaisantant, ‘Si le henf ségare, que 
deviendrons nous ?’” : 


G.—There remain to be quoted Dr. Kehr’s Latin notes 
‘(p. 265) on the illustrative pass 
I have expressed that they are private and provisional only, 

“Tilo tempore, die quodam inter preces pomeridianas 
solemus vespertinas post oceasum Solis, fiere solitas 
(peragendas). Per tenuem viam quandam nos quendam 
oculo nostri virum videbamus qui bovem capichat (tenebat) 
ambulantem. Ego interrogabam, Quorsum hace via abit 
(se. ducit)? Dicebat (Oghus versum) bovem de nigra 
(nigrum fac) diabolus erit (se. potius, Bovem cornu tene 
coque mactato hilaris esto), Vid. in Meninski 33 et aie: 
et almag. Ego ad montem abeo (aceedo, ascendo), Hoe 
sermone audito Chadsha Asadus (bovem illum sumsit ) 
societatem (ceterorum decem hominum circiter) congregavit 
ad conviviam dixitque. Antequam bos comestus fuerit 
anni spatium conficitur.” 





To these notes Dr. Kehr has appended another :— 

“En ambiguitatem notionis vocum duplici sensu prae- 
ditarum. Duplex hic interpretatio datur: alterutra tamen 
juxta connexionem textis tantum toleranda quam hic 
vides. Sed hine judicare quivis poterit quantum difficilior 
Orientalium linguarum interpretatio sit expositione lin- 
guarum Occidentalium et quam longe haram linguarnm 
interpres interpreti Orientalium linguaram in dignitate post- 
peonendus est ob altiorem eruditionis gradum ad Orientales 
linguas.” 


age in proof of the opinion ~ 


0 
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TV, SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS ov EXAMINATION OF THE 
Banar-Nama MSS. 


In 1900 T enumerated in this Journal fifteen manu- 
scripts which I had found mentioned in various places, 
as being copies of the Babar-nima, ‘The fifteen can now 
be classified according to their value as material for a 
detinitive text of the book. The MSS. are numbered as 
they were in 1900 -— 


I. Babar’s autograph MS. This has not been found ; an 
additional item of information about it has been 
given to me by Mr, Beveridge, namely, that the 
Padshaih-nama (ii, 703) mentions under date 1057 H 
(1647) the existence of a copy of Babar's book 
(the word used is “ Waqi'at-i-babari,” according to 
Indian habit) in Shih-jahan’s special library, 
written with Bahar's own hand or by Ashraf 
(a known scribe) (ha Hucté ashraf ). 

I. Khwaja Kilin’s MS. Of this nothing further has 
been learned, 

If. (Humayiin’s transcript.) The supposed existence of 
this has been disproved by examination of the 
textual basis on which it was presumed, 

IV. Elphinstone MS. This has been ascertained to provide 
excellent text-material, 

V. British Museum MS. The fragments of which this 
volume consists are serviceable for the text, 


VI. India Office MS. | 
VII. Asiatic Society of Bengal MS, 
VIL Mysore MS. | 


The Mysore appears to be now the ASB. MS, It 
must be said that Nos, VI and VII are worthless 
for the text. 
IX. Bib, Lindesiana (Rylands Library) MS. This has not 
been seen since 1900, It is a mere fragment, 
SILAS. 1008, 7 
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X. Haydarabad MS. This is the one complete and intact 
manuscript yet found, and is the reliable hasis 
for the text. 

XIV. The Bukhara MS. This has not been seen, but as it 
appears (inferentially) to be the original source of 
Dr. Kehr's, amongst others named below, it cannot 
but be of great value. 

AV. Nazar Bay Turkistaint’s MS. This has not been seen ; 
it is the archetype of the Senkovski and belonged 
to a Bukhariot, 

AUT St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum MS, (Senkovski). 
A partial copy only, which resembles Kehr's. 

XL The St. Petersburg University Library MS. This 
has been seen again, and still appears to be a copy 
of Kehr's, | 

AIL St. Petersburg Foreign Office Library (Dr. Kehr’s), 
This has been examined and is deseribed in the 
earlier part of this article. 


The net result of the above summary is that there is 
available now as text-material, the complete Haydarabad 
MS., which is good throughout; the Elphinstone MS., 
which is identical with it, but has lost many pages; the 
British Museum MS,, which is a collection of short frag- 
ments; and Dr. Kehr's, which is of the important help 
detailed in the preceding article. | 

It appears desirable to wait somewhat longer before 
undertaking the definitive text, in the hope of éxamining 
the Bukhira MS. Meantime the revision of the English 
text can be effected, and this would provide a useful 
circumstantial guide to the final text, 








VIII. 
THE BHATTIPROLU INSCRIPTION No. 1, A. 
By J. F. FLEET, LCS, (Rerp.), Pu.D., OLE. 


[THe inscriptions from the Buddhist Stipa at Bhattiprolu 

in the Kistna District, Madras, were discovered by 
Mr. Rea, Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, 
whose account, with excellent illustrations, of the relic- 
chambers, the relics found in them, and other interesting 
details, muy be read in his volume entitled South Indian 
Buddhist Antiquities which was published in 1894— 
ASSI, 6. 1-16, plates 1 to 10. The records were first 
brought to notice by Professor Btihler, in a letter published 
in the Academy, 28th May, 1892, which was reprinted in 
this Journal, 1892. 602 tf Some of them were edited by 
him, with a discussion of the palaeographie peculiarities, 
in the Vienna Oriental Journal, 6, 1802. 148 fi And all 
of them were edited by him, with facsimile reproductions 
and « table of the alphabet, in the Epigraphia Indica, 
2.323 ff The records, usually counted as ten but really 
eleven in number, were somewhat difficult to decipher, in 
consequence of their presenting a new southern variety of 
the Brihmi alphabet: and Professor Bithler did not claim 
to have produced tinal versions of them. That we are able 
to make here an advance on his treatment of one of them, 
is due to something which will be mentioned farther on." 


‘Tt may be observed that it is often much easier to improve upon 
& previous treatment of an epigraphic record than it is to produce 
an original treatment. The inscriptions are not accompanied by com- 
mentaries, as the literary works are: and there are frequently many 
more subsidiary points to be considered than are apparent at first sight, 
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From Mr. Rea's account it appears (op. cit., 11) that, in 
the excavations made by him, there was first found a large 
receptacle, measuring on the top about 2° 11° by 2 6°— 
a dhatuygarbhea or “ relic-chamber™ (see this Journal, 1907, 
a46, note 2)— formed of two black stone slabs with 
amoothed mner faces (plate 3, “easket” No. 1). In the 
smoothed inner faces there are rectangular cuttings, 
answering to each other; the lower stone having a pro- 
jJecting rim, round the cutting, which fits into a projecting 
rim on the upper stone. In the rectangular cutting in the 
lower stone there is a cavity or chamber, 5 inches deep, 
with sides sloping to a circular bottom. In this cavity or 
chamber there were found various articles (plate 1, the top 
compartment), including an inscribed hexagonal crystal 
(ibid., and plate 4) and a globular black stone “ casket” 
41 inches in diameter and height (plate 1, bottom, left ; 
plate 4, fig. 7). In this stone “casket” there were found 
some flowers in gold leaf and copper, some gold beads, an 
amethyst bead, some small pierced pearls, a svastike, or 
Greek cross with the extremities of the four arms projected 
to the right, made of twenty-one small silver coins, and 
a crystal “phial"” (plate 4, figs. 11,12). And inside the 
“phial" there was found a flat piece of bone half an inch 
broad (ibid., fig. 12). These details help to explain the 


The smoothed inner surface of the lower of the two 
stones forming this dhatuygarbha bears three incised 


or can be fully examined all at once, The first interpretation of an 
inscription becomes a commentary on it: but, as we know well, even the 
commentaries on the literary works are not all final: and the. Brae 
treatment, or even the second or third, of an inseription is net pn 
final, even though it may be the work of a scholar of repute. ‘The 
inscriptions, especially the more ancient ones, Always remain open to 
further examination in the light of later discoveries t and there is) ‘at 

no line of work in which more advance has heen peraape 


made during quite Proownt 
years towards a settlement of many te nreviouale wns i, Ar 


Brees rl ly 


~~ » 
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inscriptions, lymg round the mouth of the cavity or 
chamber (see the plate at EJ, 2. 324), and numbered by 
Professor Biihler as 1 A, 1B, and 3. 

No, 1, B, runs :— Banava-putasha Kurasha shapitukasa 
majusa ; “the receptacle of Kura, son of Banava, together 
with his parents.” + 

No. 2 runs:— Utaro Pigaha-puto kanitho; “ Utara, the 

est son of Pigaha.”*? It seems to name the stone- 
cutter who made the receptacle, or else the person who 
engraved the inscriptions. 

No, 1, A, in which we are particularly interested, runs 
as follows :— 





Text. 


Kura-pituno cha Kura-matu cha Kurasha chapiva kicha- 
majusam panati phalica-shamugath cha Budha-saririnath 
nikhetu. 

s * . * * 

After the word Kwresha Professor Biihler read cha 
Sive[sha] eha;"* remarking that the second word “looks 
like Sivata as the lower curve of the sha has not been 
formed properly.” He took nikthetu as = niklhetiuin = 
nikshéptum, the infinitive of ni + kehip, and sariranagi 
= sarirandam as the partitive genitive, And he translated 
the record thus (EI, 2. 327):— 

* By the father of Kura, the mother of Kura, Kura (/im- 
“elf) and Siva (Siva), (has been ordered) the preparation 


' The inscription 1, A, shews that pitw = pif stands here os an 
éludtahea of mdtdpitu, “mother ood father." 

27 follow Professor Bihler’s translation of this record. But bdnitha 
seems a somewhat peculiar form for denish{ha; and we possibly have 
here «a term denoting some office or avocation: ** Utara, son of Pigaha, 
(i) the Kiinithn (in thes mefter).” 

" The text in El, 2 326, accidentally omits the cha both before and 
after Siva[aha]. The words are duly shewn in VOU, 6, 1802. 155, 
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“ot a casket and (has been given) a box of erystal in order 
“to deposit some relics of Budha (Buddhe).” 
* * * * * 

Along with the other Bhattiprolu inseriptions, this record 
presents the following peculiarities in spelling -— 

(1) There are no double consonants: kwreshea stands for 
Kurashehea, and budha for luddha, and so on. 

(2) The long @ is treated somewhat capriciously: it is 
shewn in kacka, pluiliga, and serininari: but it is absent 
from mat and the first syllable of chapivit. 

(3) There are no long forms of i and u: i stands for 
tin chapiva and sariranam, and w for @ in majusar, 

In respect of particular words, we have to make tho 
following observations :— 

(4) There is no question about the correctness of my 
reading, chapine kiteha-, where Professor Biihler read chet 
Stva[sha] cha: the pi instead of si, and the ki instead of 
aha, are quite clear in the facsimile. The combination 
chapiva stands for chapiva, and represents a Sanskrit 
éh=dpy=évd, ‘and also indeed.’ ! 

(5) In kacha-majusar, the seeond component, Map Lae a, 
represents the Sanskrit majjiahd, more usually manjisha 
(the form mafijushd also is given by the Sabdakalpadruma 
from the Sabdaratnivali), ‘a box, chest, case, basket. 
receptacle :" as the original does not present an Anusvara 
in the first syllable, either here, or in the form TAL FURL 
again in the inscriptions No. 1, B, and No. 6, or in majaaa, 
with the long #@, in No, 9, whereas the Anusvira is duly 
shewn in the last syllable here, and in semua and 
seriranan, we have probably to understand that the 


'In Pali, api + 4oa becomes append: but #ra is linhle to become na” 


after a long vowel; sea Childers’ Dictionary under api and gr. 

a : oand fre. Th 
form which we have here seems to be a kind of compromise heiwabe 
sees ee : the # of @e wos elided, and the i of a Wie 
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word Im view was my) TBE — mej} Dah, not weah- 
jisam = manygieha. The word kacha is explained as 
meaning ‘glass, erystal, or quartz. I take the whole 
term as denoting the dhatugarbhe itself: that application 
seems to be indicated by the inseription 1, B, and by the 
points that the word majusa, moyjilea, occurs agein 3 in 
the two inscriptions, Nos. 6 and 9, which occupy simila: 
positions on the other two dhatugarbhas which were 
found in the same Stipa, and that globular stone 
“caskets ’ were not found in them. 

(6) Professor Bthler took panatt In composition with 
majusad:: but, as is shewn by the Anusvira, that was 
certainly not intended by the author of the record. It is 
not clear how he arrived at the meaning ‘ preparation’? 
The form panati might represent either pranatih, “bending, 
howing, reverence, obeisance, or prajiiaptih, ‘ teaching, 
an appointment, an order, the arrangement (of a seat, 
ete.) | find the same form in the Mathura Jain 
inscription No, 36, in the words parati-dharitaya and 
panati-hara (ET, 2. 209, No. 36, lines 3, 4), which, with 
panati taken as = prayjjiapti, have been translated by 
“obeying the command:” and, not only does that 
rendering seem quite suitable there, but also it appears 
to be well supported by the fact that in another (but 
later) record from the same place we have (ibid, 210, 
No. 39):— Datilichaiyya-prajiapitaye Samadhyaye; “ of 
Syamidhya, who had received the command from 
Dattilachirya.” But panati as = prajiaptih would in 
full spelling become poyiwatti; and that, as we shall 
see (page 106 below, and note 1), is not admissible here, 
I therefore take poneti as standing here, quite naturally 
and correctly, for pranatih; and I take it as meaning 





1 Possibly, the wrong words were italicized and bracketed in El, 2 
$27,—"' (has been ordered)" instead of “(the preparation of). On the 
other hand, however, in VOJ, 6, 1892. 135, we have “* (Age been defrayed 
the exrpenee of) the preparation of a casket,’ 
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‘(an act of) reverence or obeisance,’ or, more freely, 
‘a humble offering.’ 

(T) In phahga-shamugam, the first component is a well- 
established corruption of the Sanskrit sphatika, ‘crystal, 
made of crystal.’ The second component stands for 
shamugga = samudga, ‘a round box or casket.’ The 
whole term obviously denotes the crystal “phial,” which 
contained the flat piece of bone. The arrangement of the 
text seems to mark this object as a separate offering by 
Kura himself, in which his parents did not join. 

(8) It does not seem correct to take nikhetu. as standing 
for the infinitive nikkhettum. I take it as standing for 
nikkhette = nikshéptuh, the genitive singular of the verbal 
noun mMikshéptri, ‘one who deposits,’ The construction 
sorininan, nikhetu = goririndnh nikshéptuh, ‘of a depositor 
of relies, is authorized and inculeated by Panini, 2. 2, 15, 16, 
where we are taught that, save in some exceptional instances, 
the separate objective genitive, and nota base in composition, 
is to be used with a verbal noun formed with tri or aka, 
Instances given by the Kasiki under sitra 16 are Cpa 
erashta, “the creator of the waters,” pura bhelta, “the 
destroyer of the cities,” and vajrasya bhartta, “the wielder 
of the thunderbolt.” As another epigraphic instance, we 
may cite from one of the Vakitaka records ( Gupta 
Inscriptions, 247, line 41):— Gavan ‘ata-sahasrasya 
hantur=harati dushkritam; "he takes over, incurs. the 
guilt of a slnyer of a hundred thousand cows.”! As an 
easily neceasible literary instance we may cite from the 
Raghuvathéa, 2. 50 :-— Tad-raksha kalyina-paratiparinat 
bhoktaram = irjasvalam=:Atma-déham ; "therefore preserve 
thy strong body, the enjoyer of successions of lucky things.” 


’ In Pallava records, we have the same verse with the various reaching 
pihati instead of hareti (LA, 5. 52, line $2), and also with the further 
various reading difrisham instead of dushkritam (ibid., 156, line ag), 
Tt comes, no doubt, from some law-book. ‘ 
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With the above introduction, I give my rendering of 
the record as follows :— : 


Of the father of Kura, and of the mother of Kura, and 
indeed of Kura himself, (this) quartz receptacle (is) the 
humble offering: and the crystal casket (is the separate 
humble offering) of him making a deposit of relics of 
Buddha. 


It may be added that the principal record on this 
dhatugarbha is, not this one, but the short inseription 
No. 1, B, which says :-—* The receptacle of Kura, son of 
Banava, together with his parents." That that record 
was engraved first, is shewn by the manner in which the 
last two syllables of No. 1, A, slant upwards, out of the 
direct line of the writing, so as to avoid the first syllable 
of No, 1, B. 


A special feature of interest in this record 1s found mm 
the point that, like the inscriptions on the Piprahwa and 
Peshawar vases, it is in metre: it furnishes another 
instance of the occurrence of isolated epigraphic verses, 
the probability of which has been doubted in certam 
quarters. That this record seemed to be metrical, was 
observed to me by Mr, Thomas about two years ago: 
and it was, in fact, his remark that led me to examine 
the record and detect the correct reading chapiva hicha- 
(majusari), and to consider other details also. 

Completing the text with double consonants and long 
vowels, we have a verse in the Arya metre, as follows : 





*. =. 
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Text. 
1 Kura-pituno cha Kural-mata chal 
2 Kurashsha| chapi|ra kacha|-rmajjii|satin| 
3 panati phaliga-shamuggath chal 
4 Bnddha-salrira|nam| nikkhe ttul 


In view of what has been said in this Journal, 1906. 
452, 714, there is no need to justify any further the 
slurring of the Anusvara so as not to lengthen the 
preceding « of samuggeam and serirainam, and the 
treatment of the o of pitwno as short. 

A feature, however, which does call for remark, is found 
in the point that the third pada, panati etc., does not. 
scan in accordance with the rule, which requires here 
three feet, each of four short-syllable instants. But the 
pada does present the prescribed number of such instants, 
namely twelve,' The verse, therefore, must be regarded 
as an irregular Arya. But it does not stand alone in 
this particular peculiarity : it is matched and justified by 
other similar instances. 

Amongst epigraphic records, we have two instances 
in the Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta (Gupta 
Inseriptions, 89). The first verse begins— 


7 Tt ia this point that fixes the conclusion that pana stuns here for 
prapetih, and not for getimetti, = prajieptih, which would give two 
short-syllable instants too many. As regards another detail, it may be 


: aide! that composition of words is not permissible in passing from the 


second to the third pada: this is « second reason for which we Cannot. 
tuke mojnean-payii as a compound, 

, The line might be sot right by transferring panei to stand after chen : 
but that involves taking a liberty with the text; and it would spoil the 





-— 
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1 Jayati-vibhué-chaturbhujas - 
9  chatur-alrnnava-vipulla-salila -paryya nkah) 


The second verse begins— 
1 Saté pafcha-shashty|-adhiké) 
2 yarshAlnarh bhilpatau chal Budhagup|té 


Here, in each ease, the first paida— the rule for which is 
the same as for the third pada— presents the proper 
number of twelve short-syllable instants, but is arranged 
rightly for only one foot out of the three." 

From Pali literature! I have noted a similar instance in 
the Thérigatha, verse 407, which begins— 


1 Siasaya eassirlacas chal 


2  — siiyarh) patarh| pranamam| =lpagalmma| 


1 ‘In the way of other metrical curiosities, it may be observed that we 
have a Vasintatilake verse which is irregular in the first pada in the 
Gatgdhir inscription (Gupia Jnacriptions, 75, line 19):— Yatesho| 
chaturshu! kritéshu| ete. Also, that in the inscription on the boar at 
Eran we have a passage which distinctly begins 94 an Aryi but passes 
inte prose (ibid., 150, line 1):— Varshel prathame| prithivira) prithu- 
kilrttan, ete. Further, that in the Hijayagadh inscription (ibid,, 253) 
the word aiddiam should not be separated by a mark af punctuation from 
kritzahu efe. ; lines land 2 then form a verse in the Arya metre, except 
that in the last pada wo must scan @asydm as ial ayiin!, taking the 
liberty of shortening the long @: that this passage is m verse has been 
suggested by Professor Rielhorn in LA, 26, 1897. 153, ond note aa, 

I think that Professor Bihler somewhere pointed out that in the 
parmage beginning with praddea-bhaja-mkranin in line 30 of the Allahabid 
inscription of Samudragupta ((ftpta Inecriptions, 9) we have a verse 10 
the somewhat rare Prithvibhara metre. But the point may be mentioned 
here, in case it has not been previously notified. 

4 Perhaps Mr, Rouse can adduce other instances from this source. 
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And the same work yields in verse 488 an ix stane 
which is analogous, but affects the second pada instead of 
the first or third :— 

1 So-hath| tate cha|vitval 
2 kiilash| karitva Sindhav-dranne 





Here we have the proper number of eighteen short- 
syllable instants, but not in the right order, 
. * . * = 

A remark may be added regarding the inseription on the 
Peshawar vase, mentioned in the course of the preceding 
remarks, which is another instance of the occurrence of 
isolated epigraphic verses, This record has been exhibited 
as & verse from one point of view by Mr. Thomas in this 
Journal, 1906, 453: from another point of view by me, 
ibid., 714, 

There were available at that time only two reproductions 
of this record, both hand-drawn ; one by Professor Dowson, 
the other by General Sir Alexander Cunningham. Professor 
Dowson's reproduction seemed the more reliable: and, 
following that, we both took the first word as Gihilena, 

Since that time, there has been published in the 
fmgraphia Indien, 8. 296, to accompany an article by 
Professor Liiders, a facsimile reproduction which makes 
it certain that the word is Sihiléna, The following 
question is thereby raised. The word siviha, ‘lion! 
underlies both the names, Sihila and Siharachhita as 
written here, In Siharachhitena, we must sean the 
1 of si as long. How. then, are we to avoid doing the 
same in Sihiléne, against the metre from either point 
of view ? 

Dr. Grierson tells me that, though he cannot just now 
give the exact reference, he has found the word stha = 
simhka with the i scanned both as long and gs short in 
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one and the same verse in some Panjabi or Rajasthani 
composition. Further, that it is a rule for all Tadbhava- 
words— (and both the names in question are such)— that 
long vowels before the penultimate should be shortened. 

There is every probability that the rule was the same 
in the ancient Prikrits, in one of which the record i 
question was composed. And in these circumstances we 
need hardly hesitate to sean the opening words as Sijaléna 
Siha®, which suits the metre both from Mr. Thomas’ pomt 
of view and from mine. 











dil 
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iE HEBREW VERSION OF THE “ SECRETUM 
SECRETORUM,” 





A MEDLEVAL TREATISE ASCRIBED TO ARISTOTLE, 


Published for the first time from the MSS, of the fritish Jfuseum, 
Oxford, and Munich. 
IFith an Introduction and an English Tranalation. 


I.— TRANSLATION. 
By M, GASTER. 


. YE men of knowledge and who understand mddles, 

who search by means thereof for precious objects; 

lift up your eyes on high and read the book that is called 

the “Privy of Privies,’ wherein there is contained the 

direction in the governance of the kingdom which Aristotle 
wrote for the great king Alexander, 

2. Says the Ishmaelite, the translator: May the Lord 
keep the King of the Faithfal to joy; may He strengthen 
him to defend the Law and to protect the people and all 
the interests of the Faithful. Behold, his servant has 
fulfilled his command, and he has diligently searched 
for the book of the rulevof government, which is called 
the “Seeret of Secrets,” which the great and pious — 
philosopher Aristotelos, the son of Nikomachis, wrote for 
his disciple the great king Alexander, the son of Kilis 
Flori? who is called the man of the two-horns, and, in 


tA corraption from Philippus, a 
i 


“i 
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Arabic, Dzul Karnain. When he had grown old and too 
weak to go with him, and King Alexander had made him 
governor and lord and councillor, because he was a man 
of true counsel with the spirit of wisdom and of good 
understanding, combining with it gracious manners and 
the expert providence and spiritual wisdom, and holding 
fast to the virtues of discretion, of meckness and lowliness, 
the love of righteousness and the virtue of justice : where- 
fore many of the sages hold him as of the number of the 
prophets, although he has not been sent (with a Message) 
to the nation and had not been a Lawgiver. And in the 
Chronicles (of the Greeks) it is found written that the 
Lord, blessed be He, endowed him with the power of 
prophecy, and said unto him, “Thou shouldst be called 
Angel rather than man.” And he knew Arts without 
number, and there are many opinions about his death; 
one section said that he died in a natural way and that his 
grave is known, and another section said that he ascended 
to Heaven in a column of the Divine Glory. And he 
helped Alexander by his good counsel, and Alexander 
followed his biddings, as is known, And his greatness, 
iis glory, his sovereignty and rule spread over all the 
kingdoms, and he went to the extreme ends of the earth 
and he passed over all the length and breadth of the 
rouds, and all the nations accepted his rule, the Arabs 
and Barbarians, so that he became king over the whole 
world. And this came about because of the guidance of 
Aristotelos and of his deep counsel and the interest he 
took, and in that Alexander never turned away from his 
words and never forsook his advi¢e and his commands, 

3. And it has been found that he sent him letters 
concerning the government, by which he drew the hearts 
to love him, and by the fulfilment of those letters he 
obtained the most perfect love. Among these letters 
there is a letter which Alexander sent to him after he 
had conquered the land of Persia and ruled over their 
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nobles. Alexander wrote to Aristotle and said unto him: 
“ May the pious teacher and the true and faithful governor 
know that I have found in the land of Persia men with - 
abundant reason and subtle understanding, and they have 
lordship over the kingdom, and they rebel against the 
ide and I fear them on account of my kingdom. And 

I therefore intend to slay them all, and I ask thy advice 
in this matter.” 

And Aristotle replied and said unto him: “Alexander, 
if thou hast decided to kill them all, and thou hast the 
power in thine hand this to do for the sake of thy govern- 
ment, thou, however, wilt not be able to kill their country 
or to change their air and their water. But thou wilt 
be able to rule over them much better by doing good 
unto them and by showing them honour; and thou wilt 
rile over them through their love for thee. For if thou 
wilt show kindness unto them thou wilt be much more 
surely established than if thou oppressest them. Know, 
moreover, that thou canst not reign over persons and 
govern the hearts but by means of justice and righteous- 
ness. Know also that just as the people can talk against 
thee they can also act. Endeavour, therefore, not to force 
them to talk, and thon wilt have peace from their deeds. 
Peace unto thee.” 

And this reply reached Alexander, and he acted 
accordingly ; and the Persians became more obedient to 
his command than all the other nations. 

4. Saith the Ishmaelite, the translator, Yahia ben 
Albatrik: I left no temple among the temples where 
the philosophers deposited their hidden wisdom unsought, 
nor have I neglected any of the great Nazarites (or, reclnges) 
who had tried to fathom that wisdom, and of whom 
I thought that the object of my search could be found 
with him, that I did not with all industry enquire after 
him, until I came to the Temple of the worshippers of 
the sun which the great Hermes had built for himself. 


7.7.4.8. 1008. A 
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And I found there a priest, a man of great wisdom and 
deep knowledge, and I made myself known unto him, 
and I made friends with him, and I used many ruses, 
until he granted me permission to study the books that 
were deposited there in the Temple. Among them I found 
the object of my search, which I had been commanded 
to search for by the King of the Faithful, and it was 
written in gold. And I sat me down before his noble 
presence, and I accomplished my desire, and with great 
diligence and through the good fortune of the king, 
IT undertook to translate this book from Greek into Rumi 
(Syriac) and from Rumi into Arabic. And in the very 
beginning I found therein: The reply of the philosopher 
Aristotelos to the king Alexander. And thus he wrote -— 

5. “I beheld the letter of the honoured, beloved, and 
subtle son, the righteous king, the master of great 
righteousness, May the Lord in His mercy lead thee 
on the road of righteousness and preserve thee from 
turning after the desire of thy heart, and make thee 
a companion of the good of the world to come and of 
this world ! 

“To begin with, thon mentionest in thy letter thy great 
regret for thy separation from me, and that I am not with 
thee where thou dwellest. Thou askest me to prepare for 
thee a treatise on the measure and balance of thy rule, 
which shall be unto thee as my substitute, and support 
thee in all thy deeds, as if I were present, for thon 
knowest that my absence from thee is not because T hate 
thee, but in consequence of my great ace and the wenleness 
of my body. 

* Know that that which thou askest of me, the thoughts 
of the living could not contain, and still less the skins of 
the dead. It is, however, my duty to fulfil thy desire, for 
[ am beholden unto thee. But thou shouldst not ask 
from me to make known this seret more than what I anake 
known in this book, for I have laboured over ti end 7 een 


« 





* 
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hoping of the Lord that there will be no obstacle between 
thee and that book. For the Lord has graciously granted 
thee understanding, and He has given thee of the glory of 
wisdom, therefore study carefully the allusions (in this 
book) as T have taught and advised thee already aforetime. 
Then wilt thou obtain thy wish and accomplish thy 
desire, These various and seattered seerets have I merely 
indicated by tokens, and the sealed things have I clothed 
in likenesses, lest this our book fall into the hands of those 
proud men who destroy and of the wicked who covet power, 
They will then see that permission has been withheld from 
them to understand it, nor was it our intent that they know 
of it, And I would be breaking the covenant by revealing 
the secret which God has revealed to me. And I conjure 
thee, just as I have been conjured upon this subject (not 
to reveal it), and whoever knows this secret and reveals 
its hidden meaning is sure of o swift, bad punishment; 
from which the Lord keep thee and us and grant us mercy, 

6. “And after this I mention to thee, in the first place, 
that which I have recommended thee as the principal 
objects of thy desire, viz., that it behoves a king to have 
a least two supports, but only then when he himself is 
steadinst in his rule, by which he holds sway and those 
who are under his reign are in one obeisance, and by such 
subjection the allegiance is strengthened in favour unto 
the liege. I will explain the reason of their obeisanee 
to their lord, and that is of two canses, one without 
nod the other is within. I have already explained to 
thee the one without, and that is thou shouldst treat the 
people well and help them, and this is connected with 
spending of money and with dispensing favours, which 
I will mention later on in its proper place. And the 
subjects are the second support for to draw their hearts 
by his work, and that is of the first in importance, and it 
has aleo two causes, one without and the other within. 
The without one, which would cause the people to show 
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obeisance to him, is, that they see him dealing righteously 
with them and that he takes pity on them. And the cause 
within is, the counsel of the wise and pious in whom the 
Lord, may He be exalted, delights and whom He has 
endowed with His wisdom. And I will trust in thy keeping 
this hidden secret, and other things besides, which thou wilt 
find in the divers sections of this book, full of wisdom 
and morals, and in them their very intent and purpose, 
And when thou wilt study their contents and understand 
their allusions thou wilt obtain thy wishes and the purpose 
of thy desire, May the Lord grant thee a clear understanding 
of wisdom and the respect of the possessors thereof.” 

7. This book contains eight treatises. The first, on the 
various manners of kings. The second, on the affairs of the 
king and his rule, and how he must conduct himself in all 
his affairs and in the governance of the kingdom. The third, 
of the attribute of righteousness in which the king must 
be perfect, and by which he must lead the multitude and 
individuals. The fourth, of his governors, of his seribes, 
of the clerks of the affairs of the people, of the officers and 
their manner of deportment. The fifth, on his couriers 
who journey on his commands, of his messengers, of their 
preparation, of their conduct in the discharge of their 
messages and appointments, The sixth, on the conduct of 
his servants, of the commanders of the troops, and all who 
are under them, according to the degrees of their stations. 
The seventh, on the conduct of war, the battle-array, of 
watchfulness, of the arrangement of the soldiers. of the 
propitious times for battles, the time of going forward, and 
all the diverse movements in all directions. The eighth 
chapter, on special arts, natural secrets and talismans, 
on the good of the bodies, on the properties of precious 
stones, of plants, and living beings, and wonderful things 
of the mysteries of leecheraft, of what expels poisons 
without requiring the aid of a physician, and many similar 
useful things, as we shall hereafter mention. 





* 
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8. Hook I: On the diverse mannera of kings. There 
are four kinds of kings: the king who is liberal to his 
people and liberal to himself; the king who is mean to 
himself and mean to his people; the king who is mean to 
himself and liberal to his people; and a king who is liberal 
to himself and mean to his people. And the Romans 
already have said, it is no shame to a king to be mean to 
himself and liberal to his people. And the Indians have 
said: it is profitable to be mean to himself and to his 
people. And the Persians have said and replied to the 
Indians : that only the king who is liberal to himself and 
liberal te his people is the king that is prosperous in his 
undertakings. And all agreed to it, For liberality to 
oneself and meanness to the people is shame and loss to 
the kingdom. 

%, And now that we have desided to examine this 
thing it is meet to explain what we mean by liberality and 
what is meanness, and wherein consists prodigality, and what 
evil is caused by avarice. And it is known that things are 
considered blameworthy when they are in either of two 
extremes, but to keep the conduct straight between the 
two extremes is not considered a blame. The principle of 
liherality is difficult to determine, whilst that of meanness 
is easy. The limitation of liberality depends upon how 
much is required in time of need, and furthermore on the 
condition that he who gives should give only as much as 
is necessary, and to persons who deserve, and according to 
his means. For whatever goes beyond this liberality is 
increase and over-stepping the limit of liberality, and it 
becomes wastefulness, Therefore anyone who gives more 
than is required is not praised, and whoever spends not at 
the proper time is like a man who pours bitter water on to 
the littoral of the sea. And anyone who, instead of giving 
to the one who requires it, gives it to the one who does not 
require it, is exactly as if he helped an enemy against 
himself. And any king who gives what is necessary at 
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the time of need, and who gives to the deserving, he is 
liberal to himself, and liberal to his people, and prosperous 
in his dealings, and he studies carefully his affairs. And 
this is the man whom the ancients called liberal and noble ; 
not the one who squanders and makes pifts to people who 
are unworthy, for the man who thus spends largely wastes 
the treasures of the kingdom. Meanness in general is 
a title unworthy of kings and unbecoming to the royal 
majesty. Therefore, if either be the nature of the king, 
then he must entrust the dispensing of the gifts into the 
hands of a faithful and discreet man, in whom he has 
confidence, and to whom he gives full power. 

10, “Alexander, I tell thee, that it is a vice for any 
king to give more than he possesses, And anyone who 
Tmposes upon his kingdom more than it can bear, loses 
himself and causes loss to others, as I shall show further on. 
And this I have told thee constantly, that liberality and 
the firm establishment of the kingdom rest on refraining 
from (taking) the property of other people and forbearing 
(to take) their goods. And I have seen in some of the 
mixims of the great Hermes that the most perfect virtue, 
excellence of intelligence, peace of the realm, and the firm 
establishment of law, are all in a king who forbear from 
touching the money of people. 

Il. “Alexander, know that there was no other cause 
for the destruction of the kings of Nigig but the too 
great prodigality of their gifts, far beyond their income, 
for in the last they |nid hands on the money of the people, 
who rose against them and destroyed their dominion. 
And this is a natural consequence, in that money is the 
means for the maintenance of life, It forms a part: af 
it, and life cannot permanently be maintained if this 
portion is destroyed. Liberality means also to give up 
a desired object, not to pry on secrets, and to keep silence, 
not to mention gifts given; just as perfect piety consists 
in forgiving rebukes, in paying respect to the worthy, in 
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receiving everybody with « friendly countenance, and in 
returning peaceful greetings, and in not paying attention 
to the aberrations of the fool. 

12, “Alexander, I have so often explained to thee 
that it ought now to be deeply fixed in thy mind, and that 
if thou doest it Iam certain thou wilt succeed. But now 
I am repeating to thee again the whole wisdom in brief. 
And if I should not have taught thee anything aught 
but this, it should suffice to teach thee in all thy works 
touching this world and the world to come. Know that 
the intellect is the head of governance, the happiness of 
the soul, the revealer of secrets. It canses thee to flee 
from the ungainly and to love the lovable. It is the root 
of all things praiseworthy and the essence of the desirable, 
The first teaching of understanding is coveting of a good 
name. Whoever covets it truly, he shall have glory, but 
whoever covets it faintly is confounded by hatred and 
shame. Good fame ought to be coveted for itself, 
Kingdom ought not to be coveted for its own sake, but 
only for the purpose of obtaining fame, and therefore 
the aim of will and intellect is to obtain a good name. 
And the love of fame is obtamed through good government. 

13. “If lordship is coveted for other causes it produces 
envy, and envy produces lying, and lying 1 the very 
root, and essence of vileness, and the offspring of lying is 
slander. And slander produces hatred, and hatred produces 
wrongdoing, and wrongdoing produces violence, and violence 
produces ire, and ire produces controversy, and controversy 
produces enmity, and enmity produces war, and war destroys 
order and devastates the lands and turns everything to 
chaos, and chaos produces the end of the world. But if 
intellect conquers the eoveting of lordship, then 1} produces 
faithfulness, and faithfulness produces meekness, and faith- 
fulness is the very root of all things levable. It is the 
contrary to lying, and it engenders fear and justice, and 
justice engenders trust, and trust engenders honour, and 
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honour produces fellowship, and fellowship produces friend- 

ship, and friendship produces the willingness of sacrifice 
for others, and by this means law and order are established 
and this is in accordance with nature. And therefore it is 
thus made clear that the desire to govern for good name 
18 praiseworthy and lasting. 


14. “Alexander, eschew fleshly delights, for they cause 


destruction. Fleshly appetite induces the animal soul to 
covet the accomplishments of its will, without discretion, 
and though the body that wastes away rejoices the 
intellect that ought to be preserved is destroyed.” 


15. Book IT: OF the ordinance of the king, of his 
purveyance, continence, and iliseretion. It is needful 
to a king to obtain renown through some famed science. 
He will become known by it to others, and he must 
speak of it, and thereby he shall rule and reign over 
others. In such wise his wisdom (science) will be 
known, and that he desire that they should turn their 
attention towards it, and then they will come to him. 

16. “Alexander, any king that puts his kingdom under 
the Faith, he reigns and holds lord's estate. But any king 
that puts his Faith (the Law) in servitude to his kingdom, 
abases his Faith, and whoever abases his Faith, his 
Faith shall kill him. And T tell thee, as the renowned 
philosophers have said, whose followers we are, that the 
very first thing befitting a king is to respect all the 
statutes of the Law, not trespassing any of its details, or 
neglecting any of its prohibitions, and he must show to 
the people his obedience to the Law. He must in truth 
be a faithful believer. For when he will dissemble his 
faith and feign obedience, he will not obtain praise for his 
subtle dealings. For his secret will not remain hidden 
from the eyes of the people, and he will not in any Wise 
be pleasing unto them, though he spend ever so much 
money on them. But only (by true faith) will he he 
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pleasing to God, blessed be He, and make himself beloved 
of His servants. 

17. “And it is needful to a king to reverence the leaders 
of the nation, the wise men of the Law, and the judges. 
He should honour them, and not show pride. He should 
be broad-minded and skilled in thorough examination. 
He must foresee the future, and be merciful and kind. 
When he is angry he must not allow the anger to master 
him wntal he lose his reason, nor must he allow vice to 
seize hold of him, for if he submits to it vice will over- 
power his intellect and will conquer his virtue. And when 
he reaches the right path he must follow it without 
hindrance. He must not be arrogant nor put people to 
shame. He must dress in rich and precious clothing, and 
put on fair apparel, and the people will be impressed thereby 
and he will easily be singled out from among the rest. It 
is becoming that he should speak sweetly and use fair 
language, and his voice must be clear. A strong (clear) 
voice is best for times of rebuke; he must therefore not 
speak with a strong voice except when it is absolutely 
necessary, and then from afar. He also must not make 
his voice too often heard, for only in such wise shall his 
subjects respect him. 

15. “He must not seek too much the company of men; 
his familiarity with them, and still more that with the 
common people, will bring him into contempt. And how 
excellent is the custom of the Indians in the ordinance of 
their king, who say that if the king shows himself to the 
people his royal majesty gets lowered in their eyes, and 
they despise him! And it is therefore beseeming that he 
should not show himself to them but at a distance, and 
then in royal apparel, and in parade and military display, 
and on one of the great festival days, and only once a year. 
And then he is to show himself to the whole nation, and 
one of his officers must stand beside him who is éloquent, 
and who will speak to them and thank God, and praise 


Him in that they are obedient to the king's command, and 
that they know of the king's gracious will towards them, 
and that he thinks of their welfare, and he (the speaker) 
will ask them to walk in the ways of the Lord, and he will 
warn them not to turn away from his words, and that the 
king will pardon trespassers, and he will grant their requests 
and petitions ; and he is to let them know that the king will 
fulfil the request of the greater number and pardon the 
guilty. But this must happen only once a year, and he 
must lessen the heavy burden they are wont to bear, and 
that will please them and will increase their joy, and his 
love will enter their hearts, and they will speak accordingly 
to their household and with their children, And the youths 
will grow up with the habit of listening to his voice and 
of loving him, and the women will rejoice in the joy of their 
husbands, and his name will be good in the eyes of all, in 
secret and in public. And he thereby will be safe from being 
treated with disrespect and from losing his sovereignty, 
and it will not enter into the mind of any man to change 
any of his laws. 

19, “It is also needful that he lighten all the taxes 
and dispense with their tributes. And in a higher degree 
must he do it for the merchants who bring merchandise 
to his realm. For if he forbear to take away the money 
of his people, they, being pleased with him, will stop longer 
in his country, and the commerce will grow, and the 
rent of his realm will inerease by the diverse kinds of 
merchandise and beautiful things (they bring) and by 
the greater number of people. For this will be one of the 
causes for his country to be peopled, and also for his 
income to grow, and for his affnirs to improve, and his 
praise and the glory of his kingdom will be great. If 
thou givest wp the small, thon wilt obtain the great, 

20. “Do not covet riches that are corruptible, which 
thou must soon forsake, but get thee stable riches —a 
kingdom that does not pass away, and « life that is 
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everlasting. Seek to obtain a good name and pleasant 
company. Yield not to the animal instinets, and to the 
manner of the wolves to spoil whatever thou findest, 
and to search for what thou hast not lost. Be not cruel 
to those thou hast conquered, and keep aloof from 
everything that furthers the intent of going after the 
desire of eating, drinking, sleeping, and lechery. Do 
not give too much way to it, for this is the nature 
of the swine, which may be a praise in animals, but 
not in thee, It destroys the soul and harms the body, 
and shortens the days, and reduces the sight, and makes 
women rule over thee, 

21. “Do not withhold thyself from thy best friends 
and the best among thy courtiers. Do not refuse to eat 
with them or to delight with them in play or mirth, but 
do it sparingly, only twice a year. And in addition to it, 
honour those who have deserved to be honoured [O. adds: 
and place everyone in his state, befriend them and praise 
them openly, and honour them], and return greetings to 
everyone of them. Give changes of raiment to as many 
as possible. And if it is one of the kings own garments 
which he takes off and which the other expects, then such 
gift will be far more acceptable and his love for thee much 
more excellent. And the king ie not to stop distributing 
until everyone has obtained something. 

99 “Jt is furthermore fitting for the king to demean 
himself sedately, and not to langh overmuch; for too 
much laughing removes fear and hastens disrespect, whilst 
all those who sit before him will be more impressed by 
his sedateness, and will appear before him with dread, 
And if he sees one of them behaving disrespectfully, he 
must punish him. If he is one of those who are nearest 
to him (# relative), then his punishment is to be removal 
from the Court for some time, until he ceases to behave 
in such like manner, And if it is proved that he acts 
deliberately, so as to show disrespect and contempt, 
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then he must be punished more severely, and exiled 
to a distant place. But if he is one of the knights or 
courtiers, then he must be punished with death. And in 
the book of the Indians it is written: The difference 
between a king who rules by himself and the king whom 
the people have appointed to rule over them, is strength 
or weakness. And Asklabios has a chapter concerning 
the king. He says: The best among the kings is the 
one who, like an eagle, is surrounded by carrion, and not 
the one who is like a carcase surrounded by eagles, 

23. “ Alexander, the obeisance to a king comes through 
four things: religiosity, love, want, and reverence. There- 
fore, put away the wrong from the people and remove 
violence from them, and do not give them matter to speak, 
for what the people say they may do, therefore 
against giving them reason to speak (against thee) and 
thou wilt eschew their doing. And know [O. and M.: 
that the people are the honour of the king. And in the 
book of the Indians it is written] that fear induces respect 
for royalty, and it is more necessary that thy fear should 
be put upon the people than to place thy army in the 
valleys. For the king is compared to the rain by which the 
Lord waters the earth. It is the blessing of Heaven and 
the life of the lands; but it also causes destruction. For 
Tt sometimes injures the travellers and shakes the buildings, 
and the fiery flames come down and the floods overflow, 
and men and animals perish, and the sea rises in storm, and 
many evil consequences result therefrom for man. And 
yet people, unceasingly looking up to the work of the 
Lord, reeognise His mercies, whereby He gives life to the 
vegetation, and prepares food for them, and the great 
loving-kindness with which He graciously favours them, 
ami they extol the work of the Lord and praise Him, and 
pay no heed to any of the evils which befall them at the 
same time. 


24. “ Alexander, enquire after the needy of thy place 
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and feed them from the Treasury in the time of want, 
for in the feeding of the people in time of need there 1s 
observance of the faith, gladness of the subjects, and also 
the fulfilment of the will of God. 

25. “Alexander, imcrease the store of corn against 
the years of famine, and when the time of famine comes 
bring that corn out which thou hast stored up, and give 
food to thy country and sell it unto thy people. For hy 
so doing destruction is averted, and king and nation are 
preserved. 

26, “Alexander, be careful in thy dealings and perfect 
in thy actions, and the best plan for thy conduct is to 
reassure the meck against the fear of oppression, For 
then also evildoers and wicked men will entrust themselves 
to thy forbearance, and they will believe in their hearts 
that thou keepest thine eyes upon their deeda. 

27. “Alexander, above everything I beseech thee, and 
I repeat it again unto thee, listen to the voice of morals, 
for then thy government will be perfect and thy sovereignty 
firmly established, to wit: eschew to shed blood, for this 
ia o punishment reserved unto the Lord the Creator, who 
alone knows the secrets, but thou judgest only according 
to the sight of thine eyes, and thou dost not know the 
hidden things. Therefore take heed and beware with all 
thy might. And Hermes the great has already said, that 
when a creature slays another creature like himself, 
the angels above are moved and ery aloud before their 
Creator, and say unto Him, ‘Thy servant So-and-so calls 
unto Thee. And if he has been slain because he had 
ahed the blood of another, then the One, blessed be He, 
replies unto then, ‘He has transgressed and slain, suffer 
that he be slain. But if the murder is caused throngh 
the coveting of things of this world, or for any other 
wrong purpose, then He replies unto them: ‘I swear by 
My throne and by the glory of My kingdom that I will 
not forsake the blood of My servant.’ And the angels 
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never cease erying before Him at every time of prayer and 
supplication, until the blood is avenged. And if he (the 
murderer) dies suddenly, know that it is because the Lord 
is wroth with him. Understand, therefore, that vengeance 
is being taken of him. 

28. “ Alexander, suffice it for thee (to know) that the 
worst punishment is long imprisonment, severe chastise- 
ments, and tortures. Before deciding and punishing look 
into the books of thy divine ancestors, and there thou wilt 
find the proper teaching how to act. 

29. “Alexander, treat the smallest of thy enemies as if 
he were of the highest potentiality, Do not consider a low 
nan to be small in thine eyes, for it often happens that 
a poor and despised man becomes great, and if thou refusest 
his cure the illness (venom) increases, 

10, “Alexander, beware lest thou makest void thine 
oath or breakest thy covenant, for this is an important 
part of thy Faith of which I have spoken to thea before, 
and which | have warned thee not to treat lichtly. 

31. “Alexander, thou knowest already that on thy 
right hand and on thy left hand spiritual beings are put to 
watch over thee, and everything that thou performest and 
doest, be it small or great, is made known by them to thy 
Creator. Therefore, conduct thyself worthily, so that he 
who beholds it may rejoice and make it known to thy 
Creator. 

32." Alexander, if anyone should compel thee to take 
an oath, heware from swearing; do it only then for great 
need. Even if a good cause should constrain thee thou 
shalt not make void thine oath, for, as the Lord liveth, the 
kingdoms of ‘ Atog’ and ‘Shir’ and ‘Dhas’ (ism) and 
‘Foam’ have not been destroyed for any other reason but 
because they feigned in their time that they had taken ore 
oath by mistake, | 

do. “ Alexander, fear not the thin 


: | gs which are passed, 
for that is the way of women who are w es ‘cane 
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Show loyalty and cheerfulness, and thy attairs will prosper, 
and thy enemies will be confounded. 

34 “Alexander, do not say yen when thou hast said 
nay, and do not say nay when thon didst say yea, unless 
compelled by an extraordinary cause, Keep faith firmly and 
take counsel from the person in whom thou hast confidence, 
and thou wilt become perfect thereby, and no blemish will 
be found either in thy deeds or in thy words or in thy 
ACEIOTIS, 

ao. “ Alexander, do not entrust to women the care of 
thy bedy, but, if need be, only to the one whom thou 
hast tried and found devoted to thee and to thy happiness. 
For thou art like a trust in their hands, Beware of deadly 
poison, for kings have been killed by them aforetime. 
And do not confide unto one man the healing of thy body, 
for one man can easily be seduced; and when it is possible 
for thee to have ten physicians do so; do not follow any 
prescription, unless they have all come together and are of 
one accord, And let no medicines be prepared for thee 
except in the presence of them all, and joined with them one 
of thy trusted faithful servants, who knows the properties 
of drugs, their combination and proportions. Remember 
what happened when the King of India sent thee rich 
rifts, and among them that beautiful maiden whom they 
had fed on poison until she was of the nature of a snake, 
and had I not perceived it, because of my fear, for 
I feared the clever men of those countries and their craft, 
and had I not found by proof that she would be killing 
thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee. 

36. “Alexander, take care of thy noble and angelic 
superior soul, which is given to thee in trust, so that thou 
be not of the believing (fools). If it may be, neither rise 
nor sit, drink nor eat, nor do anything nor perform any 
work without first consulting the stars. For God has not 
ereated anything in vain; and through this study Plato, 
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the pious one, learned to know the parties joined together 
of diverse colours (or qualities) when he pictured them 
(formed the Idea) in aceordance with their complex 
properties, until he discovered the art of the coloured silk 
garments, culled in Arabie dilag, and all the Ideas, Do 
not listen to the words of the fools who believe that the 
knowledge of the stars is a secret knowledge which no 
one can obtain, They furthermore say that this science 
deceives those who trust in it. I tell thee that a fore- 
knowledge of the future gained by this science is very 
profitable. For although a man cannot save himself from 
what has been ordained, still he can take greater care of 
himself, and eschew some of the evils that may befall 
him, according to his capabilities; just as a man can 
escape the cold by gathering wood to protect himself, or 
by preparing wool, cotton, and other things so as not to 
be harmed by the cold. In like manner (he can protect 
himself) from the heat of the Summer, by all kinds of 
things that produee cold; and likewise in time of famine, 
by stormg up corn; and in time of war, by guarding 
against it, And then there is another consideration still, 
that if a man know what is going to happen before it 
comes to pass he may be able to remove the decree of the 
Lord, through praying to the Lord before it comes to pass, 
and through turning back in repentance and causing others 
to do so, and to pray unto Him to remove from them the 
evils which they dread. 

37, “Alexander, honour thy vezier (councillor) more 
than thyself, and seek his advice in small or in great 
matters, and keep him near to thy palace, for he is thy 
honour before all the people, and his society is thy comfort, 
And pardon his sin and mistake. Consider that war-play 
which is called Shatrang in Arabic, where the king is 
ealled Shah, and the queen Prs (D75) (how he fares), 
when they are joined, and how, when they are separated, 


And this ought to be a clear example that no king ean 
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be firmly established without a councillor, and this is true 
beyond doubt.” 


38. Book IT]: OF righteousness, “Alexander, know 
that righteousness is one of the glorious attributes of God, 
blessed be He, and sovereignty is granted to that one of 
His servants to whom He has given it, and made him 
rule over their affairs and their riches and their blood, and 
all their possessions, and he is unto them like a god, and, 
therefore, it behoves him to resemble him, and follow his 
example in all his works. And the Lord is wise and 
merciful, and His attributes of love and His names are far 
beyond the power of man to recount them. 

$9. “Alexander, the reverse of right is wrong and 
the reverse of wrong is right, and through righteousness 
heaven and earth have been established, and in righteous- 
ness the Lord sent His pure prophets, and righteousness 
is the shape of the intelleet which God has given to 
His beloved, and through righteousness the world has 
been established, kingdoms have arisen, and subjects have 
been made obeisant, and it is“the comfort to those who 
doubt and wonder, and draws the distant near, and saves 
the soul from harm, and kings have been able to overcome 
destruction until the Lord has removed it (i.e. righteous- 
ness) from them. Therefore do the people of India say : 
The righteousness of the king is more beneficial to the 
people than the goodness of the climate. And they said 
furthermore: A righteous king is more precious even than 
a fruitful rain after drought. And on some stones it was 
found engraved in Greek that the king and righteousness 
are brothers, and the one is impossible without the other, 
And individuals and the multitude are differing parties, 
and righteousness changes with them accordingly ; but the 
real purpose of righteousness is, rectitude, amending of 
wrong, adjustment of weight, and the correction of measure ; 
and it is a name collective for all praiseworthy deeds and 

4.7.4.3. 1908, 9 
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for the virtue of liberality. Righteousmess can be divided 
into many sections of many kinds, (One kind of) righteous- 
ness impels judges to justice, and another righteousness 
applies to man who considers his relation to his Creator, and 
impels to make him right stable in things that are between 
himself and his fellow-men, to wit, in the nature of action 
and in the setting of tokens. And I will give thee here 





the wisdom of Divine philosophy in the shape of a picture 
divided into eight sections, and that will tell thee all the 
objects of the world and all that refers to the fovernance 
of the world, and all their degrees and qualities, and 
how each degree obtains its share of right. And I have 
divided this circle in such a manner that cach section 
represents one degree, and with whichever section thou 
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once thou wilt find all that is most precious within 
the cirele of the wheel. And because the thoughts stand 
in this world opposite to one another, one above and the 
other below, have I arranged it to begin in accordance 
with the order of the world. And this likeness is the 
most important portion of this book and the very purport 
of thy request, And if in reply to thy demand I had 
not sent thee but this picture, it would have sufficed thee. 
Therefore, study it very carefully and take heed of it, 
wnd thou wilt find therein all that thou desirest, thou wilt 
obtain all thy wishes. And all that I have taught thee 
at length is contained here, like in a brief summary.” 


40. Book IV: Of counsellors, soribes, officers, the 
knights, the people, and the manner of their qovernanee, 
“ Alexander, heed carefully this teaching and appreciate 
its worth, for I swear by my life, and by the love which 
I bear unto thee, that I have gathered up therein all the 
principles of the science of philosophy and of the nature 
of the intellect, and I have joined together and revealed 
therein Divine secrets, needful to write them down for thee 
in order that thou knowest the truth about the intellect 
and how the Lord has placed it on His servants, and how 
they have reached to the knowledge thereof, and thou 
requirest to know very much of it. May the Lord prosper 
thee in His great mercy, 

41. “Alexander, know that the very first thing which 
the Lord, blessed be He, has caused to exist, is a simple 
spiritual substance, which he has made with extreme 
perfection and excellence and grace, and shaped all the 
things according to it, and He called it intellect, And 
from this substance emanated another substance, inferior 
to it in its station, and this is called the Universal Soul. 
And then afterwards in His wisdom and His Plan He 
bound it up with the visible and sensitive body. Thus He 
mide the body to be like a country and the intellect its 
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king, and the soul the lieutenant, serving that Cou..y and, 
studying its parts. And He caused the intellect to dwell 

in the most honoured and in the highest place, to wit, the 
head, and He caused the soul to dwell in all the parts of 

the body, and from without and from within it guards the 
intellect. If anything should happen to the soul, then body 

and intellect are destroyed ; but if anything happens to the 
intellect and the soul remains perfect, then the body remains 

hale, unless from the Lord comes the destruction of the | 
whole at the end of the fixed number of days. Therefore, “t 
Alexander, consider this matter carefully, and think of it, 

and liken thy work in every way to the work of the Lord, 

blessed be He. Have only one counsellor and take counsel 

with him in all thy intentions; and listen to his advice even 

if it be contrary to thy desires, for then that advice would 

be a true one. And therefore did Hermes say when they 

asked him why is the advice of him who counsels better 

than that of him who asks, ‘ Because the advice of the 
counsellor is free from any personal desire.’ And this is 

a sooth word, And when his advice shall appear true to 

thee, do not hasten to fulfil it, but tarry on for a day and 

a night, But if it isa thing whieh thou art afraid that 

thou couldst otherwise not carry through, then do it 

speedily. And if after proof and examination it will have 

become clear unto thee concerning thy counsellor, and also 

of the love which he bears thee, and his desire to advance 

the welfare of thy kingdom, then take his advice. Pay no , 
regard to age as to whether the advice that comes from 

a young man could be profitable. And I tell thee that the 

advice follows the body, for when a body is feeble the 

advice is feeble. All these things depend also upon the 
nativity, for some people are born under certain nativities, 

wod these men follow then the nature of the stars which 

control their birth, And if parents would force the child 

to do any one kind of work, he will still strive after the 

other in accordance with the influence from above. | 
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p42 “Thus it came to pass with some astrologers who 

came into a town and took up their abode in the house 
of & weaver; in that night a son was born unto him, so 
they looked up his nativity and calculated the conjunction 
of his stars, and that (horoscope) told them that this child 
would grow up to be wise and clever, of good counsel, 
and he would govern the affairs of the kingdom, and that 
he would become a counsellor of the king. And they 
wondered at it, but did not tell the father anything about 
it. And this child grew up and the father tried to teach 
him his craft, but his nature refused to adapt itself to it, 
and the father did smite him and beat him, until, at Inst, 
he gave him up in despair, and left him to follow his 
own will, So he went to men of discipline and learned 
all the sciences, and he understood all the manners and 
governments of kingdoms, until he beeame a counsellor. 
And the contrary of this marvellous working of the stars 
and their way of moulding the nature of man, is that 
which happened at the birth of a son to the King of India. 
At the time of his birth the stars pointed to his becoming 
a smith, and the astrologers hid it from the king, When 
the child grew up to be a young man the king tried to 
teach him all the arts and the manners of conduct. of 
kings, But he did not incline to it, and his nature did not 
draw him, but to the eraft of a smith. And the king 
grieved over it, and he gathered all the astrologers 
together, who lived at the time, and asked them about 
this thing, and they all found that his nature led thus 
the child. 

44, “Alexander, do not hasten over a thing and do 
not tarry before thou hast asked the advice of thy 
counsellor, And the ancients never cease repeating that 
counsel is the first of discipline. And it is written in the 
books of conduct of the Persians that’one of their kings 
took counsel with one of his counsellors on a great secret 
upon which the kingdom depended. And one of them 
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said: ‘It is not meet for the king to take looeec , 
only one of ns in his affairs, but that he should in 
preference take counsel with each one of us singly. 
But he (the king) ought not to heed them. (‘The one) 
would keep the secret, and the king could rely on his 
advice and be better inclined to peace, and pay less 
attention to their advice, on account of the mutual 
jealousy of colleagues, For there is greater safety in 
revealing the secret only to one, and the king is more sure 
of his peace. 

44. "And Bhts (Bhtm, Krts) the Greek, said: ‘The 
strencth of the king who is supported by the advice of 
his counsellors grows as the light of the day, and he 
will obtain by wit and counsel more than by the might 
of war. And one of the kings of Persia who had put his 
son on his throne in his lifetime said unto him: ‘It is 
necessary that thou shouldst always take counsel, for thou 
art only one among many, and take counsel only with 
him who knows the secrets and understands the hidden, 
and who will not allow a cause of discord to remain between 
thee and thine enemies, and who will smooth over ditlerences 
between thee and thine enemies.’ 

45. “And let not the strength of thine own opinion 
and thy exalted station prevent thee from joming thy 
Opinion with the advice of others about thee. If thy 
opinion will agree with theirs, then thine will get stronger 
by it. Df it be different from the advice given by others, ; 
then take heed and consider it carefully and ponder over 
it; if it is more profitable, accept it, and if it be less, then 
leave it utterly. And it is in this way that thou canst 
test thy counsellor, if thon showest him that there is 
a necessity for spending money. If he advises thee to 
spend all that is in thy treasury, then thou must treat 
him with scant consideration, he is of no value to thee; 
pot no faith in him, exeept in time of great need, 
when there are no other means of help, for he in truth, 7 
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in this respect, is undoubtedly thine enemy. And if 
he advises thee to take the money of the people, then 
know that he is a man of bad governance; he will cause 
them to hate thee, and thereby destroy thy kingdom, 

he proffers that which he has protited of thee, and what 
he has got from thee, and gives up his own to fultil thy 
wishes, then he is worthy to be praised and to be extolled. 
And from this thou learnest that he is willing to sacrifice 
himself for thy service. The most praiseworthy among 
thy counsellors is that one to whom thy life is dear, and 
who willingly serves thee and renounces the pleasures of 
the world only to fulfil thy wishes, and puts his person 
and his goods to the satisfaction of thy desires. He must 
have these virtues that I name now. 

46. “(1) He must be perfect in all his limbs, trained for 
the work for which and to which he is chosen. (2) He 
must be a man of wide knowledge, deep wisdom, and quick 
imagination, understanding everything that is told him, 
endowed with a good memory, alert, hears and does 
not reply, convinced by proof only, and perceives the 
intention at which others are aiming. (38) He must 
be of tine countenance and commanding aspect, but he 
must not be arrogant. (4) He must be reasonable, of 
fair speech, ready to state his intention and wishes im 
a few words, (5) He must be well dressed, and versed 
in all the sciences, especially in that of mathematics, which 
is the only true science, resting upon evidence, which 
sharpens the reason and improves the nature. (6) He must 
be true to his word, loving the truth and driving away 
the lie, being faithful in his transactions, receiving people 
with courtesy, a man of good repute. (7) He must not 
be given much to esting, drinking, and lechery, keeping 
away from frivolity and sensual delights. (8) He must 
be courageous, subtle in plans, loving honour, and yet of 
a meek disposition, (9) That silver and gold, and all the 
accidents of the world, be despised by him, and that he 
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put his mind only on those things which would we, 


honour to the king and make him beloved in the eyes 
of the people. (10) He must love justice and those who 
practise it, and hate violence and wrong, and yield 
the truth to whom it belongs, having pity on those who 
have suffered violence, removing injuries, and making no 
ditference for the love of any man in the world. (11) He 
must be a ready writer, a man of fair speech and of 
discipline, who knows the things of the past, the wnys 
and habits of men, and the affairs of the king, who knows 
the history of the nations that have been before, and of the 
generations that have passed away; a man belonging to 
a good family, whose parents were counsellors, and who had 
served kings, because then he would be like inheriting 
a position in which he was brought up, and with 
which ‘he. was familiar, (12) He must know all the 
issues Of the expenses; nothing should be hidden from 
him of what ts necessary and befitting for thee, so that 
the people should not rise against their subjection and 
he not: know the cause of their complaints, but that he 
should know how to pacify them, so that the subjects 
shall know that he understands the needs of the people, and 
they will no longer murmur against the king. (15) He 
must be a man of noble descent and of great ancestors, and 
he should have suffered of the troubles of the world, 
and the evils of the time should have surrounded him, 
and when thou then raisest him and exaltest him to a high 
position, then he will be loyal to thee all his life, and 
recognise thy kindness, and not suffer any evil to befall 
thee. For the nobility of his descent and the conduct of 
his ancestors will prevent him from doing otherwise. 
(14) He must not be talkative, or jocular in his ways 
and insulting to people. (15) He must not drink wine 
nor love too much repose and luxury. He must be ready to 
receive people day and night, and treat them well. That 
his court be open toall comers who want him: he must listen 
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“to their pleadings and improve their affairs, and mend 
their works, and satisfy them in their desires, and share 

in their troubles. He must also be religious, 2 godfearing, 
and trusting in the word of the Lord. But do not trast 
any of those religious men who are not of thine own Law, 
and who believe not according to thy faith. 

47. “Know that man is the most exalted being of all 
those that God has created. There is none of the qualities 
which God has given to other living creatures which 
He has also not given to man, and made him, to wit: 
courageous as the lion and faint as the hare, liberal as 
the cock and miserly as the hound, lecherous as the raven 
and solitary as the leopard, homely as the dove, sly as 
the fox, simple as the lamb, fleet as the hart, slow as the 
bear, proud as the elephant, and lowly as the aas, rapacious 

as the bird called in Arabic akak (wren ?), proud as the 
sh straight (foolish?) as the bird called katah 
(ktah) (ostrich 7), straying as the owl, wide awake as 
the bee, unstable as the goat, anxious as the spider, 
meek as the ant, revengeful as the camel, grumbling as 
the mule, mute as the fish, twittering as the swallow, 
enduring as the swine, sorrowing as the bird called fos, 
prancing as the horse, quick as the ox, furtive as the 
mouse, And above all, I command thee and warn thee 
that thou shalt not make thyself hated by any man 
ereated by God in this world, For the first aim of 
reason, after belicf in God, is the love of mankind, be 
they good or bad. 

48. “I furthermore command thee and warn thee that 
thy counsellor be not red-haired, and if he has blue eyes, 
in Arabie ealled ark, and if he be one of thy relations, do 
not trust them, do not contide in them any of thy atinirs, 
and beware of them in the same manner as thou bewarest 
of the Indian snakes which kill with their look, from 
a distance. And the nearer they are to thee the more 
harmful they are. For they all envy thee for thy riches, 
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and thy relations envy thee thy possessions, and they will en 


not rest satistied until they have killed thee. 

+9. “And know, Alexander, that this is established in 
nature and grounded in the formation of man and proved 
to true men by experience from olden times, Thus it 
was at the beginning of the creation of the world, when 
Cain envied his brother Abel and slew him." 


50. Book V: Of the royal scribes and aseal-hearer. 
“Thou must select such men to write thy letters and to 
seal them who will show thy wide intellect, the greatness 
of thy understanding, and thy true intention to those who 
read them, so that no blemish be found in any of thy 
thoughts, meanings, and intentions which are thy virtues, 
and by reason of which in the eyes of the people thou art 
worthy to rule. For the intention is the spirit thereof, 
and the indicting is the body, and the writing is the 
(clothing and) ornament. Just as a speaker needs be 
4 man of fine appearance and of fair beholding, so must 
be the selected secretary a man of perfect understanding, 
of fair words, and a beautiful writing. The seribe must 
be an ornament to thee. The kings of old became famous 
through their scribes, and they reached their high station 
only through their seribes, And right as he interprets 
thy will and takes heed of thy secrets and spreads thy 
glory through the whole world, so must thou honour him 
in his station, after the service which he does to thee and 
after the manner in which he bears the burden of the attairs 
of thy kingdom. He must be unto thee as a pert. of 
thyself, his prosperity be thy prosperity, and his loss thy 
loss. And if it is possible to make thy counsellor to be 
thy secretary, then it is preferable for his benefit and for 
thine, for he will keep thy privy counsel more secret, and 
likewise thy intentions.” 





a 


51. Book VI: Of the administrators and of the tax- 
gatherers. “Thou knowest already that the people are 
thy treasury which thou must carefully preserve and 
replenish, for thereby thy kingdom is established. The 
people, therefore, must be in thine eyes like an orchard 
in which there are diverse trees, and they must not be 
in thine eyes like seed which grows once a year and must 
be sown anew. ‘Trees are deeply rooted, they do not 
require to be sown over and over again. And thus for the 
love of thy people, which establishes thy kingdom and 
thy might, thou must needs honour them and endeavour 
to remove from them all their wrongs. Be it never 
) irksome to thee to watch over their interests, or to gather 
their fruits, And the gatherer must know their needs, 
be experienced and well informed in all things, rich, 
faithiul, and he must gather only the fruit and not | 
destroy the tree. He must be a man of moral qualities, 
silent and meek, for if he will be contrary he will drive 
the people away and will destroy good dispositions. 

62. “And thou shalt not appoint many officers nor 
many stewards to thy expenses, for the greater the 
number the greater thy loss, Esch one will endeavour to 
outdo the other, and this will be the loss of thy possess 
He will also endeavour to show himaelf profitable to thee 
by putting the loss on thy subjects, and everyone is 
partial to himself and looks after his own interests, and 
some of them might favour those whose favour they 
enjoy, and help them.” 
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53. Book VII: Of cowriers and measengera and ther 
appointment, and the manner of their deportment vm the 
discharge of their mesanjes. “ Know that the messenger 
shows the wit of him that sends him, im that he is thine 
eye where thou seest not, thine ear where thou hearest not, 
and thy tongue where thou art absent. It is therefore 
necessary that thou choosest the most worthy of those 
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who are in thy presence, the wisest, tall, comely, faithful, 
and who eschews the ungainly. And if thon findest such 
a man, send him, and place in his hands all thy interests, 
alter thou hast made known to him thy will. And do 
not command him about the future, for it is possible that 
in the time of need the proper thing will be that which 
thou didst not wish. And if thou ftindest not such a man, 
then let him be at least faithful, that he neither add nor 
subtract in things that thou sendest him, and that he 
keep well thy command and understand what he hears 
and brings back the answer. 

54. “And if it is impossible to find such a one, then 
he must at least be a faithful bearer of thy letter to him 
that thou sendest him, and brings the answer back, And 
if thou perceivest that thy messenger is busy to get 
money in the place that thou sendest him, then do not 
send him, for the money will not be given to him for 
thy profit. 

45, “Also thou shalt not send a man who drinks 
wine. For the Persians, when a messenger came to them, 
offered him wine, and if he drank they knew that 
the secret of the king who sent him would be revealed 
unto them. Or they brought great riches, and if they saw 
him willing to take it they were sure that his king would 
fall into their hands. 

56. “Alexander, beware lest thou send thy counsellor 
for a messenger. Sutfer him not to co far from thee, for 
that is destruction of thy kingdom. .I have now explained 
to thee the qualities of thy messenger, and that the man 
upon whom thou shouldst rely should be faithful and 
without treachery, for otherwise he will betray thee, and 
such is the man who takes money and gifts and deceives 
thee in the object of his mission: he will cause destruction 
to thy affairs and interests, and will frustrate thy plans.” 









* 
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ft 57. Book VIEL: OF the management of soldiers, leaders, 


and knights. “ Alexander, the knights are the ornament 
of the king and the pride of the court, and it is meet to 
lean on the pleasing ornament and the excellent order in 
the degrees of knights, so that nothing that is nigh or 
far concerning them should be unknown to thee. Thou 
shalt not undervalue the importance of the order and 
degrees of those thou sendest away, and of those upon 
whom thou reliest, for thou wilt be able to eall thee 
without any difficulty the number which thou requirest ; 
and the smallest) number of ordinance is four, And 
I say four, because there are four sides to everything 
in the world; before and behind, right and left. And 
similarly, there are four corners of the world: north and 
south, east and west. And appoint each (of these four) 
commanders to rule over a fourth part of thy kingdom. 

58. “And if thou wishest to have more, then let them 
be ten, for ten and four are perfect numbers. In ten, four 
is contained in the following manner : one, two, three, four: 
summing them up together they make ten, And this is 
the perfection of the ten, that it comprises the four in the 
number. Under each leader (or commander) let there be ten 
governors, and under each governor ten officers, and under 
each officer ten subordinates, under each of these ten 
soldiers, and thus you have 10,000 men. And if thou 
requirest a thousand men, command one governor, and 
he will have with him ten officers; each officer ten sub- 
ordinates, and each of these ten men, thus 1,000, And 
if thou requirest only 100, thou commeandest the officer 
and he will have his ten subordinates, and so on. And 
thus it will be easy for thee to govern them, and thou 
wilt be able to carry out everything that thou destrest, 
And the burden of the knights will be lightened, and 
it wilt not be tiresome to thee, since each of them 
commands ten inferiors, And also their own work will 
be made easy for them, and they will carry out anything 
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thou wishest with one accord, for each of these knights yp 
will be under the command of one who is superior to him, 
one order above the other, 

59, “And it is indispensable that the army should have 
& wise seribe, faithful, one who understands the affairs 
thoroughly, and who knows the characters of the men and 
is proved in chivalry, and who will not suffer that they be 
corrupted by gifts, thereby destroying their allegiance. And 
if thou perceivest any such thing in him, remove him, and , 
call them together and tell them that as soon as thou hast ' 
seen or learned of their corruption thou dost no longer 
support him, and that it is thy desire to remove him 
from them. It needs that the king be friendly, and receive 
them with courtesy and constantly improve their affairs, 
and prevent any of them from coming to grief, 

60. “And it needs that they fear thee, so that they 
reverence and honour thee, They must not be allowed to 
approach thee too closely when they come to pay homage to 
thee. Do not speak with them overmuch either in public or 
in private, for that may be a canse for them to despise thee, 
and may also cause destruction, for they may plot against 
thee as it happened to T'matis (Atmatis, Tmastius, Tamatius) 
the king and other kings of olden times, 

G1. “Aceustom them to bring their complaints before 
thee in writing. They should be forwarded to thee by 
men who are close to thee and who are worthy of that 
high station. And read every letter sent to thee in ‘ 
presence of thy counsellor and the commander of the 
army; and to those that deserve consideration and reply, 
send it and write it on the back of the same letter which 
was sent to thee; for thereby thou showest honour to the 
petitioner, and he will glory in it, he and his children ; and 
he will become more strongly attached to thy service, and 
strengthened in his allegiance to thee. But if there is 
a letter not worthy of consideration, then leave it and 
answer him with fair words. And give them a banquet 
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i on certain cecasions and on festivals, for it pleases them 





aud they consider it an honour, and their love for thee will 
increase,” 


62. Book IX: Of war and of the manner how to 
dispose the army and the posts, and how to urrange the 
limes of battle, “Do not put thy life in danger in war, 
and keep close to the great of thy court, and do not follow 
the example of the ‘Hiahlh,’ who risked their lives in war. 

“And [ swear unto thee that king has never tried to 
meet another in war, that the one had not the intention 
of conquering the other, and this is due to the nature in 
which the world has been ereated. And remember the 
deed of Cain against Abel his brother; and it is known 
that envy and the Jove of this world are the causes of it ; 
it is inherited and proved to be part of the nature of this 
world of which we must beware. Know that war is like 
body and soul, in which two extremes meet, the one trying 
to overthrow the other. The soul consists in the belief 
which each of the two parties has, that he will win, and 
that he will conquer the other. The body consists of the 
armies of the two parties arrayed one against the other, 
for if no one hopes in victory war ceases by itself: the 
war lasts only so long as one faces the other, and the end 
of it ia the victory of one over the other, Thou must 
therefore put all thy sim to strengthen the heart of thine 
army and to assure them of thy victory, and that thou 
hast proofs in thine hands; and show them practical 
arguments for to strengthen their courage, such as thy war 
implements which are called ‘ Hisaros, and the slings (7) 
Which are called ‘ Afwe,' which I will hereafter mention 
again in this book, Speak to them fair, and promise them 
gifts and change of raiment and encourage them thereby. 
Warn them at the same time aguinst trespassing thy 
command, for thou wilt punish them with public chastise- 
ments and tortures before all. 
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03.“ Do not set thy camp in an open field or in a narrow » 


and enclosed place. And if thou settest thy camp and 
that of thy followers in an open field, then try and protect 
thyself with all kinds of arms; place keepers and spies 
and watches at all times, night and day, so that the enemy 
shall have no chance of victory or of inflicting loss upon 
thee, And do not set up thy camp but in a high place, 
such as leaning aguinst a mountain or the like of it, It 
must be close to water. Provide a large quantity of food 
and wood, even if thou hast no need of them; also of 
terrifying instruments which make horrible noises, for 
thereby thou wilt encourage thy army and strengthen 
their soul, and thou wilt frighten those with whom thou 
wagest war, and dread will enter their souls. And thy 
knights shall be differently clad, one different from the 
other, some in breastplates, others in coats of mail, and 
others with halibards (slings 7). 

64, “And when thou sendest a section of the army to 
engage in battle send with them walls (castles) and towers 
of wood in which there are archers and also those who 
throw fiery missiles, for if fear should seize upon the army 
their hearts will get strengthened by relying on them. 
The archers and the ftire-shooters shall stand in front of 
them, facing the enemy. And thou shalt dispose thy army 
as I have mentioned, and thou must place at the right 
hand those that strike, and on the left those who know 
how to throw their spears, and the archers and those who 
shoot with tirebrands and that make loud noises like those 
water instruments which cause dread and trembling, whieh 
IT have made for thee when thon didst engage in battle 
against ‘“AlhA’ the Indian. When they heard those frightful 
noises their hearts quaked, the horses ran away, and thy 
vietory was due to the large number of these instruments 
which I have mentioned, Jt is needful that thou eon- 
trollest the army, so that thon knowest, their outgoings 
and their incomings, and what is good for them and what 
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is bad, for when they perceive it they will be careful and 
fear thee, 

65. “Study earefully the plans of the enemies, and 
where thou seest them weak, strike. And when thou 
engagest in battle act with deliberation, for that is of great 
help. I have never yet seen a man at the head of the 
army winning the battle unless the (enemy) be overcome 
by faintness of heart and great fear, Put many ambushes 
(and arm them) with fire, and with terrible noises, for they 
are a great safeguard and a great power which help to 
victory, and also an important element in the issue of the 
war, for they kill the courage of those with whom thou 
tightest, 

6G. “Make thee those terrible instruments called ‘Mhavi’ 
and ‘Zoba’ (Zoha, Zoka)in some countries where thou wagest 
war, and protect thy cavalry from them. Have a large 
number of the animals of Khorasan (Brasan) which carry 
war stores, (are swift), and frighten the horses, and they 
ire a safety in time of defeat, and they are as a castle. 
They, moreover, carry victuals for the journey, and water. 

67. “And if thou asssailest castles, make thee such 
weapons as I have invented for thee, that throw stones 
from afar, and destroy the buildings, throw down the 
walls; and make as many of them as thou standest in 
need of. And also the battering-rams and instruments 
that shoot poisoned arrows, and place upon them the 
revolving bow (?), for it terrifies stout hearts and shakes 
castles, If thon seizest their water, east into it deadly 
poison, and guard against it thyself, for it is necessary to 
be exceeding careful. 

68. “Do not assoviate with him that is beaten nor 
befriend him. And if it is possible to fulfil thy purpose 
by cunning, use it, for the very essence of governance is 
cunning, and let war be the last deed. And because the 
Indians are very cunning no evil befalls them, Whilst 
the people that are called Turk are cruel and very foolish, 

17.4.3, 1908. 10 
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therefore fight with each of them in the manner that is}, 
convenable. And do not allow a small thing to grow, but * 
consider it carefully before it come to pass.” 


69. Book X: The caleulation of names of the warriors 
(generals), “Know, 0 Alexander, this is the secret of 
which I have spoken to thee and upon which I have 
acted when thou didst go forth against thy enemies to 
battle, and when thou didst send thy servants. And this 
is one of the Divine secrets with which the Lord has 
favoured me; I have tried its truth and I proved its 
use, and I have profited by it, Thou hast asked after it, 
and I hid it from thee and pave thee only the benefit of 
it. Now thou mayest not reveal it to any other man, but 
act upon it only, thou alone, and thou wilt never fail, 
in that thou goest not to fight thine enemy until thou 
hast found by this ealeulation (of the numerical value 
of the letters of thy name) that thou art sure to conquer. 
And if it be not advantageous to thee, then calculate the 
names of thy servants (commanders) and appoint over the 
army only the one who according to these calculations is 
sure to win. And in such manner shalt thou reckon: 
get the sum of the names of the generals and of thy name, 
keep the sum of each of them, then from the sum-total of 
each of these names, subtract as many nines as it contains, 
and put aside the fraction under nine that may remain, 
and thus proceed with the second name; whatever : 
remains less than nine of the second put also aside. 
Then look at the table which [ have written for thee, and 
compare it with the remnant of the sums of the two 
names; what thou findest therein believe, for it is true, 
and by the help of the Lord thou shalt never be Jed 
aetray.” 


70, (Here follows the Hebrew alphabet, each letter 
of which has a numerical value: and after Tau, whose 
numerical value is 400, follow five letters with two strokes 
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4 
on them, their numerical value being, instead of 5, 500; 
6, 600; 7, 700; 8, 800. Then follow: Tau ‘raphe’ 
(without a dot), Pe ‘raphé, Tet ‘ raphé,’ 900, the word for 
‘thousand, and finally Gimel ‘raphé’ and Sin.)! 

“Then calculate (the letters of) several two names 
according to the numerical value which I have just 
described, throw away every nine, and for that figure 
which remains in thy hand less than nine, look in the 
following table of calculation :— 

71. “Figure 1:—1 and 9, the 1 beats 9; 1 and §, 
& beats 1; 1 and 7, 1 beats 7; 1 and 6, 6 beats 1; 1 and 
5, 1 beats 5; 1 and 4, 4 beats 1; 1 and 3, 1 beats a; 
1 and 2, 2 beats 1; the one who challenges beats the one 
who is challenged. 

72. “Figure 2:—2 and §, 9 beats 2; 2 and 8, 2 beats 
8; 2 and 7, 7 beats 2; 2 and 6, 2 beats G6; 2 and 5, 5 beate 
2; 2 and 4, 2 beats 4; 2 and 3, 3 beats 2: 2 and 2, the 
challenger beats the challenged. 

73. “ Figure 4:—3 and 9,3 beats 9; 3 and 8, 8 beats 
3; 3 and 7, 3 beats 7; 3 and 6, 6 beats 3: 3 and 5, 3 bests 
5; 3 and 4, 4 beats 3; 3 and 3, the challenger beats the 
challenged. 

74, “ Figure 4:—4 and 9, 0 beata 4; 4 and 8, 4 beats 
8; 4and 7,7 beats 4; 4 and 6, 4 beats 6; 4 and 5, 5 beats 
4; 4 and 4, the challenger beats the challenged. 

75, “ Figure 5:—5 and 9, 5 beats 9; 5 and 8, 8 beats 
5; 5 and 7, 5 beats 7; 5 and 6, 6 beats 5; 5 and 5, the 
challenger beats the challenged. 

76. “Figure 6:—6 and 9,9 beats 6; 6 and 8, 6 beats 
8; 6 and 7,7 beats 6; 6 and 6, the challenger beats the 

77. “Figure 7:—7 and 9,7 beats 9; 7 and &, 8 beats 
7; 7 and 7, the challenger beats the challenged. 


' This passage is undoubtedly corrupt. 
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1%. “Figure §:—38 and 9, 9 beats 8; 8 and 8, the 


challenger beats the challenged. 

79. “Figure 9:—9 and 9, the challenger beats the 
challenged.” 

(Cod. L. adds: End of the war play, may the Lord put 
to shame my enemies. Amen, Amen, Selah, for evermore.) 


80. Hook XI: Of physiognomy. “O Alexander, 
know that the science of physiognomy is one of the subtle 
and speculative sciences which it is necessary for thee to 
know and to understand, because of the great need in which 
thou standest when appointing men to stand before thee. 
I will therefore put down for thee in this chapter all the 
tokens of physiognomy which are proved true and known 
m the days gone by, and which we have tested in sooth 
from olden times. 

81. “Alexander, thou knowest that the womb is for the 
ehild what the pot is for the broth, The temperaments differ 
according to the creature, and the natures differ according 
‘to their composition. Know that a clear white complexion 
with a tinge of blue (purple?) and much sallowness 
betokens shamelessness, cunning, lust, and unfaithfulness. 
Behold the people of ‘ Ashkenaz" who have all these 
qualities and are foolish, unfaithful, and impudent, 
Therefore, beware of any man whose complexion is blue 
(purple) and sallow, and if besides having a large fore- 
head, he is beardless, and has much hair (on his head), 
beware of him as thou bewarest of the poisonous snakes, 

82. “And in the eyes there are also unfailing tokens 
which betoken mercy, wrath, love, and envy. The worst 
of complexions is the blue (purple), which is of the colour 
of the stone called * AAlamenh » and in Arabic ‘ Fivuzg, 

Sd. “ He that has large and protruding eyes is envious, 
impudent, slothful, faithless, and lying; and if they are 
blue, then he is even worse; he has then undoubted 
envious eyes, 
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| 84. “ He that has little and sunk eyes, dark and black, 

is alert, understanding, faithful, and loyal. He that is 
squint-eyed, looking along the length of the nose, is 
deceitful. He that has eyes like the eyes of on animal, 
that stare and move little, is of hard understanding. 

85. “He that has shifting eyes, and has sharp sight 
and turns quickly, is treacherous, sly, and faithless; and 
if the eye is red it betokens courage and fearlessness. If the 
eyes are speckled on all sides, then such a man is worse than 
all others, and most vicious in disposition and in deed. 

86. “ Alexander, if thou seest a man who looks often at 
thee, and if thou lookest at him he blushes, and he looks 
ashamed, and looks as if he were jesting, do not befriend 
him. If there are tears in his eye, he fears thee and loves 
thee, he will be true and faithful, especially if his eyes 
have all the good tokens which I have already mentioned. 
And if thou look at aman and he looks at thee shame- 
lessly and fearlessly, it betokens that he is envious of thee, 
and that he holds thee in contempt and is unfaithful 
unto thee. 

“Alexander, beware of any man that is deformed 
(imperfect) as much as thou eschewest an enemy. 

87. “Of the hair:—Thick hair betokens courage and 
health of brain; soft hair betokens a soft heart, coldness 
of brain, and little intelligence; abundance of hair on the 
shoulders and on the neck is a sign of foolishness and also 
a sign of fastness; abundance of hair on the chest and 
belly denotes animal nature, little intelligence, and love of 
falsehood, 

88. “Of the colour of the hair:—Fair hair (light) 
denotes foolishness and great ire, and flippancy and also 
tyranny; black hair betokens intelligence and softness 
(patience) and love of play; and the mean between the 
two betokens fairness (righteousness), 

89. “Of brows :-—Much hair on the eyebrows betokens 
weakness, and boldness of speech; when the eyebrows 
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extend sidewards (to the temple) they betoken vainglory * 


(pride), and he who has the eyebrows wide apart, exis] 
in Jength and shortness. and black, is alert and wise. 

90, “Of nostrils :—He who has tender nostrils will be 
& man of soft temperament, long nostrils close to the 
mouth betoken courage ; and he who has extended nostrils 
is a man who will brave danger; he whose nostrils are 
Wide open (strong in blast) is a violent man: he whose 
hose rises up in the middle and declines again towards the 
extremity is a vainglorious man and a liar. 'The best nose 
is a long nose, but not too long, just even, moderately 
thick, and declining in its extremity to thinness: it 
betokens intelligence and understanding, 

Jl. “Of the forehead :—A broad forehead in which the 
veins cannot be seen signifies quarrel and interference : 
but a broad and prominent forehead where the veins are 
visible signifies wisdom, friendship, trust, understanding, 
secrecy, plan, and acuteness, 

92, “OF the mouth :—A large mouth betokens courage 
(strength of heart), thick lips betoken simplicity, and one 
who has red lips and of mean thickness is a just man, 

93. “Of the teeth:—He whose teeth stand out 
prominently (ver. are serried) is a man of hard speech and 
treacherous, unfaithful ; he who has straight teeth well set 
with space between them, is intelligent, faithful, and a man 
of foresight, 

J4. “Of the face :—He who has a full fleshy face and 
swollen cheeks is a man of low disposition ; he who has 
& lean sallow face is wicked, treacherous, and deceitful ; 
he who has a long face jx impudent ; he who has swollen 
temples and full of veins, is of a violent temper, 

05. “Of the ear:—He who has big ¢ars is a 
save in that which he understands ; he who has 
is a fool and a thief. 

96. “Of the voice —A strong voice betokens courage ; 
but a man who has % Mean voiee, 


simpleton, 
little enrs, 


neither over great nor 
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over small, neither over quick nor over slow, 15 mtelligent 
(vor. and faithful); he who is hasty m words, and 
especially if he has a small voice, is impudent, ignorant, 
and a liar; and if his voice be right great, he is of quick 
temper and of evil manners; he who has an ugly voice 1s 
envious and treacherous; he whose voice is full great (7) 1s 
stupid, of litthe understanding, and pride. 

97. “He who makes many movements is vainglorious 
and deceitful, and whoever is quiet in his demeanour and 
whose speech is perfect, and moves his hands at certam 
set portions, is perfect of understanding and thoughtful 
in mind. 

98. “Of the neck -—He who has a very short neck 1s 
deceitful and a liar, He who has a long thin neck 1s lewd, 
stupid, and faint-hearted. Whosoever has o long neck 
and a small head is a fool beyond measure; he who has 
& long thick neck is a fool and a glutton; and whosoever 
has a neck well-propertioned in length and thickness 1s 
ingenious, discreet, and a faithful friend. 

oo. “Of the belly and chest:—He who has a thick 
belly is simple and a fool, and faint-hearted. A small 
belly and a narrow chest betokens good understanding 
and good counsel. 

100, “Of the shoulders and back -—Broad shoulders and 
back hetoken prowess and foolhardiness. A bent back 
betokens discordant nature, an even back is an excellent 


sign. Upraised shoulders betoken bad thoughts and evil 


101, “Of the arms:—When the arms reach so far that 
the hand touch the knee, it betokens courage, hberality, 
honour, and goodness of soul; but if they are short, then 
the person loves discord and is faint-hearted. 

102. “Of the hand :—The long (palms of) hand with 
long fingers betoken cleverness in crafts, excellence in 
work and in governance of the kingdom, 

103, “Of the thigh and the leg :—Feet full of flesh 
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betoken weakness and slackness ; thick thighs and houghs, 
hardiness, arrogance, and strength. 

104. “Of the foot —A hig foot hetokens folly and love 
of falsehood ; a small foot betokens courage, 

105. “ Of the steps :—Whosoever makes wide, deliberate 
steps, welfare shall follow him in all his work and he 
shall foresee the future: he who makes quick, short steps, 
he is hasty in his work, he does not foresee the Future, 
and is of evil disposition. 

106. “The tokens of perfeet body and best nature are 
that the flesh be soft and tender, neither over thin nor 
over thick, neither over short nor over long, of white 
complexion, middling between red and sallow: soft-looking, 
long hair, just between the crisp and the plain, middling 
fair; big eyes, being somewhat deep-set, and between dark 
and black; the head of even size, the neck straight (and 
lean), the shoulders a little bent, without much flesh on 
the hack and thighs, the voice clear, tempered between 
strong and weak; the palm smooth, the fingers long and 
tending to tapering; sparing in words, little riven to 
frivolity or laughter except when it is absolutely necessary, 
and in his temperament inclined to melancholy and also 
to being sanguine, and in whose looks pleasure and joy 
are mixed without malignity, just as thou art(?), and who 
does not wish to rule over thee nor over things over 
which he has no power. This ia the most perfect: creature 
which the Lord has created, and this is the man whom 
T would choose for thee ; search, therefore, for a man who 
answers this deseription, and thou shalt thereby prosper. 
Thou knowest already that a ruler is more dependent on 
the subjects than they are on him. 


107. Book XIT: On the preservation of the body, 
“Alexander, since this body fails and in time perishes, 
therefore take heed of these tokens which I mention 
unto thee and pay attention to them with thy perfect 
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knowledge and with thy unblemished understanding, for 
it will be profitable to thee, with the help of the Lord, 
through the change of compositions which occur im the 
body. I have therefore decided to collect here m this 
chapter some of the most important secrets of leecheraft, 
which, if thou wilt observe and adhere to them [O.M. 
adds: For it is not necessary for a king to show all 
his maladies to the leech, and if thou wilt follow this 
precious order of life which I give thee] thou shalt have 
no necessity for a leech save in those rare occurrences 
which no man may eschew. 

108. “It behoves thee, Alexander, when thou risest 
from sleep, to walk about a little and stretch thy limbs 
evenly and comb thy head with a comb, for the stretching 
strengthens the body and the combing of the head lets out 
the vapours which rise up to it during the night-time of 
sleeping from the stomach. And then wash in the Summer 
in cold water, for this strengthens the body and regulates 
the vital heat, and this causes appetite. Then put on 
elean clothes and dress in beautiful garments, for the sense 
of sight is gladdened thereby, and the power of the sight 
is strengthened by beholding it. 

109, “Then cleanse thy teeth with the bark of bitter 
trees, gall-nuts sharp and hot, for they are of great help, 
since the cleansing of teeth and mouth softens the white 
phlegm, loosens the tongue, clarifies the speech, and stirs 
the desire of cating. Then make a ‘ Sa‘ant’ (shampoo ?) 
according to sensor, for the ‘'Sa'aut' is of very great 
benefit; it opens the closings (pores) of the brain, it stiffens 
the neek, the throat, and the arm, and it fattens the face, 
it sharpens the wits, and prevents old age (hair turning 
soon grey). Anoint thyself according to the season in 
which thou art; there is no better food for the spiritual 
soul than the amell of sweet savour, and this is its food, 
and if thou feedest thy soul and strengthenest it the body 
gets strong, the heart rejoices, and the blood runs in the 
veins with the expansion of the soul. 
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110. “And then take an electuary, four drachms of 
‘aloe and rhubarb, for the effeet is to draw down the 
white phlegm from the mouth to the stomach and to 
remove it together with the food, to kindle the natural 
heat; it also reduces flatulency and cleanses the mouth. 

111. “After which speak with the nobles of thy 
kingdom and discourse with them pleasantly, and judge 
everyone according to his due. And when thou desirest 
to eat at the time at which thou art acenstomed to eat, 
then take some exercise to tire thy limbs, in wrestling, 
walking, or galloping on horseback and the like, for the 
exercise helps to drive out winds, to quicken the body 
and to strengthen it, and to make it supple, to kindle 
the heat of the stomach [O.M. adds: to strengthen the 
joints, to make the superfluous humours to melt and the 
food to sink, so that it should be consumed by the heat of 
the stomach], and to stir the soul. 

11Z. “And then set before thee Many meats, and eat 
after thy desire what pleases thee, and eat bread evenly 
raised, perfectly baked. And eat first that which ought 
to be eaten first, and take for a second course of that, 
which is to be eaten second: take, for example, that on 
a table there are two dishes, of which thou partakest, mow 
one of these dishes through its softness loosens the stomach, 
and the other by its astringency binds the stomach, Thou 
ought then to eat tirst the soft and then the binding meal: for 
this will contribute to cause the first food to be passed on 
freely, immediately after it is digested. But if thou eatest 
tirst the binding and then the loosening, they will not be 
digested, and both shall be wasted. Tf there is on a table 
i dish that goes easier down to the hottom of the stomach, 
and one more difficult to digest, then ought thou to eat first 
that one that is more easily digested, and then the 
that is more difficult to digest, so that the lower part of 
the stomach should be more qmet and more slow to 
digest, for the lower part of the stomach is more hot, for 


other 
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it ia more fleshy and close to the liver, which digests things 
by its heat. It is necessary to restrain thy hand (ie. leave 
off) eating when thou hast still appetite, for over-feeding 
shortens the breath and causes the food to remain 
undigested in the bottom of the stomach. 

113. “It is needful to restrain thyself from drinking 
water whilst thou art eating, until thou losest this 
habit; for the water cools the stomach and increases 
the heat of appetite and spoils the food; and too much 
water spoils the stomach, and causes great hurt to the 
body. But if thou standest in great need of water for 
the heat of the season or for the heat of nature or of the 
food, take but little, and let the water be very cold. 

114, “ After dinner walk a little gently to a soft place, 
and lie thee down and sleep for an hour on the right side, 
and then turn on to the left and finish thy sleep on it. 
Sleep before meals makes the body lean and dries up the 
moisture, but sleep after meals nourishes, sutisties, and 
strengthens the body. 

115. “Eat no meal before thou knowest that the 
previous meal has been digested completely, and thou 
shalt know it by thine appetite and by the increase of 
spittle in the mouth, For he that eats when the bedy 
does not require it, will find that the food will hurt him by 
increasing (extinguishing) the natural heat, whereas if 
a man eats when he is hungry he will find the natural 
heat not as burning fire. And when thou feclest: appetite, 
then eat at once, for otherwise the stomach will feed on 
the supertluities of the bedy, will produce evil himours, 
and will trouble the brain with evil vapours, so that if 
thon eatest afterwards the food is spoilt and it is of no 
benetit to the body, 

116. “Take heed of the four seasans of the year to protect 
thyself accordingly. The vernal equinox (ic the Spring) 
is warm and moist and temperate, it is like the air, it stirs 
the blood, and all light food is of benetit, such as young 
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chickens and the fowl called ‘ Drag’ (Ddag, Diag), new-laid 
eggs boiled in warm water, lettuce and endive and goat's 
milk; and this is the best time for blood-letting and 
cupping, which is called in Arabic ‘ Wiktom’ (Mhatm), and 
conjugal life, and for much exercise and purging, and baths 
in the water, and hot air baths for perspiration, and drinking 
of the Theriae for purging. And any trouble arising out 
of blood-letting or of purging will soon be remedied and 
restored through the action of the season. 

117, “The next season is that of the Summer, This 
season is hot and dry, and it stirs up the red gall and 
makes men sanguine. It is necessary to abstain from 
anything that is hot either in food or in drink or in 
medicines and spices. Abstain also from over-cating, for 
it will extinguish the natural heat. Eat only cold food, 
such as veal in vinegar, and cucumbers, and young chickens, 
fattened on barley meal, and of fruit, sour apples, and nuts, 
and sour pomegranates, and do not indulge in fleshly liking, 
keep aloof from blood-letting and cupping, except when it 
is absolutely necessary. Do not take much exercise, and 
also use the bath little. 

1s. “Then follow the cold Autumn days, This 
season is cold and dry, and it stirs up the black ern, 
Abstain from eating or drinking anything cold and dry; 
eat and drink only what is warm and moist and soft, such 
as chickens, lambs, and sweet raisins, and light old wine: 
and keep away from anything that may produce melancholy; 
have more exercise and fleshly liking than in the Summer, 
and go more often to the bath, and take purgings if 
need be, 

119. “Then follows the rainy senson (Winter), which 
is cold and moist, it stirs up the whole phlegm, and it is 
necessury to turn again to warm food and Spices, such as 
pigeons and young lambs, and roast met 
and figs and nuts, and clear ped wine, b 
cannot be obtained, then tse 


and hot spices, 
| ut if any of these 
hot electuaries, and abstain 
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from purging and from blood-letting, exeept when it need 
be. And change the air and warm it, and also anoint 
thy body with warm ointments and use temperate baths; 
and strong exercise, and to know one's wife, or much 
eating, will not hurt at this season, for the digestion is 
very strong at this time of the year. 

120. “ Alexander, take care of this glorious temple and 
af the natural heat with all thy might. For so long as the 
heat is temperate and the moisture is proportionate, that 
heat feeds the man and his health lasts and long (life) is 
assured. For two causes a man waxes feeble and his body 
decays. First is the natural weakening from too much 
exercise, when the dryness overpowers the body and the 
existence comes to an end; and the second is secidental 
weakness, plagues, disease, and the loss of mind. That 
which makes the body fat and moist is peace and rest, 
eating of the dish called ‘ Aspidbug, sweet savouries, and 
the drinking of warm milk and sweet wine, and sleeping 
after eating on a soft and comfortable bed in a cool place, 
and bathing in sweet warm water. 

121. “Do not stay too long in the bath, for the bath 
dries up the sap [O.M.: whilst the body should, on the 
contrary, be made soft through the bath], and smell at 
all times sweet aromatics, such os jasmine in the Winter 
(rainy season) and roses and carnations (camphor /) in the 
Summer [O.M.; one must vomit at least once a month, 
especially during the hot season], for vomiting washes 
the stomach and cleanses it from evil humours and rotten 
phlegms, and when those evil humours are reduced the 
natural warmth is strengthened to digest the food and 
to henetit the body and to nourish it. 

122, “Still more profitable with this disposition ts 
to have pleasure, songs, and honour and victory over the 
enemy, and occupation with pleasant objects, and the sight 
of beautiful faces, and the reading of books that are 
a delight te the soul, listening to sweet singers, and playing 
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with friends, clothes rich in divers colours, and to he 
anointed with good ointments, according to season, 

125. "In the contrary of all this, leanness and wasting 
of body come from eating and drinking little, from over- 
work and exercise (standing) in the sun, keeping long 
time awake, sleeping before meals on a hard bed, and 
bathing in sulphurated (evil-smelling) waters, in eating 
salted and pickled foods, which are moreover eold and 
sharp, and burnt food, and drinking old wine without 
water, and too much purging, and blood-letting, and too 
much sexual life, anxiety and dread, and dreary thoughts 
of things to come; all these produce leanness of body, 
and dry it wp.” 


124. Book XIIT: Of special arts and of natural 
seorets und of the properties of precious stones dnd peels, 
* Thou knowest already, from that which T have mentioned 
hitherto unto thee and of what I have repeated unto 
thee over and over again, that the essence of all that is 
in this whole world, above and below, the near and the 
far, undergo no change in their essence: the change is 
merely an accident which is divided into form and 
Sppearance, And since the substance does not cha ne, 
the cause of the change lies ontside it, and the whole 
material world which thou seest consists of four substances, 
and these are the four elements, and out af these are then 
born the mineral, vegetable, and the animal world, and 
the moving agent is the sphere (world) that surrounds 
them all. Each of them is subdivided into smaller sections 
and are (called) species and kins, If I should attempt to 
explain or to mention them all, it would take me too 
long, nor is this the object of my book. For my real 
object: therein is to fulfil my promise and to tell thee some 
of the riddles of this great secret. Now that I have 
explamed it to thee in what precedes, thou art sure to 
‘ know and to find that it js true. I will now mention 
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unto thee the virtues of precious stones, for it is necessary 
that thou knowest them, for they may prove to be of 
great benetit unto thee, with the help of God. 

125. “The highest science is the knowledge how to 
make silver and gold, yet the true knowledge 1s with- 
held from (men), for it is impossible that any man bee 
likened to God in his fundamental actions. But it 1s 
evident that these accidents (changes) can be obtained if 
no one hinders, for they are subject to the universal law 
(ie. of the unity of substance). It sutfices, therefore, to 
deal with the accidents, for anyone who follows them up 
follows the right path, though their inner nature may 
remain hidden. Take then of Zarnik (arsenic) one portion, 
and put it in vinegar until it turns white, and then take 
an alloy of quicksilver and silver and mix them with the 
oil of eggs and put them in the furnace, as 1 have taught 
thee before. If it turns white as the bird called in Hebrew 
‘ Paras’ in Arabic ‘ Akab; then it-is good; if not, put it 
hack into the furnace until it turns as thou wishest. Then 
put one portion of it to seven of Mars and one drachm of 
the Moon, and it will be perfect, Then take of ‘ Hadun 
Ktag’ (Hadus Katag, Harus Katag), and feed with tt the 
‘ Paras’ which is called in Arabic ' Ahab, until it turns 
green, and mix with it ‘Shehusay’ and wax, and oil of 
eggs, and take one drachm of it and put on two drachms 
of the Moon and the Sun, in two portions, and that will be 
perfect." 

124. “And if thou make a ring of silver and gold with 
a red jacinth set in it, and engrave on it the image of 
a naked girl, tall and strong, riding on a lion, and six men 
worshipping her, and it is made in the morning of Sunday 
at the hour (7) of the sun, at the conjunction of Leo 
and Sol, and the sun is in it, and the moon is in the 10th 
deg ee at the height which is called ‘ Shrf’ in Arahie, and 





1 All these are alchymistical names for metals and other substances. 
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the net (?) far away from it, Then, whosoever wears such 
a ring will be reverenced by the people. They will listen 
to his voice and fulfil all his wishes in this world ; and 
no man will be able to withstay him. 

127. “* Bish” -—This is one of the greatest poisons, but 
not recognisable through taste or colour, for when people 
taste it, it has no bitterness, none of the bitterness. of 
the asp or of the leopard. And the gold-lime (orpiment 7), 
which is called‘ Klas.’ is also one of those poisons which 
are indispensable to thee. It is one of the secret mstru- 
ments of war, by means of which misfortune in War can 
be averted, as I have already told thee. Rely, however, 
only on the special lucky star under which thon wast born, 
Neither subtlety nor endeavour ean profit thee. Do not 
undertake anything in this world as if thou wert roing to 
five for ever, but think of the world to come, and consider 
thyself as one who may die on the morrow. It js needin! 
that thou busiest thyself in thy governance only with 
principles all necessary, and eschewest the details, Heed 
it with diseretion, for it is a great token, 

128. “Know that ‘Kemia" (ie. Alehemy) is not a true 
science. Not so ploughing and sowing, Which should be 
the most beloved in thy sight: through them shalt thou 
prosper, and thy governance shall he exalted, and thy 
kingdom shall prosper by the help of the Lord. 

120. “Since precious stones have special virtues, ag 
I shall mention later on, I shall determine those tharvellous 
virtues, which will prove to thee of great benetit, and 
which are proved by trials and tested by me. 

130. “The stone Bashar (Bezoar), This is a Persian 
nile, and means ‘ averts misfortune,’ others say it means 
‘tightens the wind’ (subdues the demon ) Itis of a twofold 
colour, one yellow like a Piece of wax, and the other, 
olive-green with green streaks, looking like a sallow piece 
of leather (?); this is the best, and it is dug up in the land 
of Tsin. It is said that it is found also in the poison 
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of the snakes, It is rolled into small white balls, soft to 
the tonch; its property is that it protecta against all 
manner of poisons, of beasts, plants, and minerals, and of 
the bite and sting of insects. He who drinks of it twelve 
grains weight will be saved from death and the poison will 
pass out in the sweat. He who puts it in a ring on his 
hand will be reverenced by the people and by all who 
behold him, ‘If it be ground to powder and strewn on the 
hite of a reptile it will draw the poison out, and even 
should the place have started to putrefy it will still be 
healed ; and if they take of the powder two barley grains 
weight, and melt it and throw it into the mouth of vipers 
and reptiles, it will suffocate and kill them, And if they 
hang some of it round the neck of a child it becomes proof 
against epilepsy and any other evil occurrence; it saves it 
from bad accidents. 

131. “The pearl, which is called ‘Jakwt’ in Arabie :-— 
There are three kinds: red, yellow, and black. He who 
sets in his ring or hangs round his neck any of these 
kinds of pearls, and comes into a town where the illness 
ealled ‘ Tamun’ is raging, no illness that happened to the 
inhabitants shall touch him. Whosoever puts on his 
hands a ring with a red pearl in it will be courageous 
and much honoured in the eyes of the people. Whosoever 
engraves on it the likeness of a lion and the constellation 
Leo with the sun inside and the rays darting out afar, will 
be greatly reverenced, he will obtam his object, and 
quickly fulfil his desire, and he will not see in his sleep 
terrifying dreams. 

142. “Zmrd (emerald):—The property of this stone is 
that honour is paid to the man who wears it in his ring, 
on his hand. If hung round the neck it appeases stomach- 
ache, especially when kept close to the stomach. Dissolved 
and drunk, it is also good for leprosy. Whosoever wears 
it in his ring or round his neck, and it is hung before 


illness appears, will be freed from pains in his belly. 
7.74.8, 1008, tI 
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123, "The stone ‘Ahlamah, which is ‘ Fireag" in 
Arabic :—This is a stone which great kings highly prize 
and treasure it in their treasury, Its creat property is 
that no man can slay him who wears it. It has never been 
found with a slain man. If it is ground and dissolved in 
water and drunk, it saves from the sting of searpions and 
from the deadly poison of reptiles and snakes, 

134. “The stone Alkahat:—'This stone is a soft stone, 
black (Ethiopian), and is luminous (brilliant). The touch 
of it is cold, fire has no power over it and cannot burn it. 
Its property is that it saves from all hot fevers, inasmuch 
as anyone taking it in his hand feels very cold, and needs 
keep it and cannot remove his eyes from it. Whosoever 
wears one of these stones appears great in the eyes of men, 
who will reverence him. He who goes to war and wears 
one, no man can fight against him, but (his enemy) is 
confounded, and stares at him. Therefore get thee a large 
number of them, and use them and act according to the 
secret which I have taught thee. 

135. “Alexander, suffice this answer to the request 
which thou didst make of me. Study it, consider it, 
take heed of it, and thou shalt obtain thereby good under- 
standing. May the Lord, in His merey, cause thee to 
prosper.” 

End of the book called ©The Privy of Privies "+ 
praise unto Him who knows all the hidden things. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Govinpa, GorEnprA, UPENDRA, 


Lam afraid that my bad handwriting is responsible for 
an error in Mr. Kennedy's learned and deeply interesting 
article on Arishna, Christianity, and the Gujars, in the 
last number of the Journal. In a note on p. 979 he quotes 
me as an authority for the fact that ‘Govinda’ is really 
‘Upendra, the little Indra.” My writing has evidently 

-been misread. What I did say was that ‘Govinda’ was 
really a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit ‘Gopéndra,’ 1c. Lord 
of Cowherds, When the word was taken back into 
Sanskrit it was given, in its new form, a new etymology. 
By the pandits it was falsely connected with vindati, he 
finds, and said to mean ‘a eattle-finder” See Wackernagel, 
Altindiache Grammatik, I, p. li. The word has nothing 
to do with ‘ Upandra.’ 

May I add that the acceptance of everything that 
Mr. Kennedy says about the introduction of Christian 
ideas into India by Gijars, in no way alters the undoubted 
fact that the modern teaching of bhakti came to the 
Ganges Valley from Southern India, and that that teaching 
also, as I have shown, included many Christian ideas. 
The two streams, a Rama-stream from the south and 
a child-Krishna stream from the north-west, can well have 
intermingled in the country round Mathura. 

George A. GRIERSON, 


Camberley. 
Det. 28th, La07. 
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VETHADIPA. 

May I offer a further item of proof that *Vistu may be 
4 corruption of Vignu, as maintained by Dr. Konow on 
Pp. 1053 of the last number of the Journal, In Bengali 
every 9s is pronounced # at the present day, Everyone, 
even a pandit, pronounces Vignu as Biétu, Veeisnava as 
Boistim, and Krsna as Kista, 

Dr. Konow's examples are taken from Southern and 
Western India, but these come from a tract only two or 
three hundred miles from Kasia, Bengali pandits insist 
that in these words, as pronounced, the sibilant ia 4, not «. 
My own ear, however, fails to detect any difference in the 
Bengali pronunciation of # and «. 


Cavmfrerdsy, G. A. GRIERSON, 
Get, 29th, 1907, 


SULTANU-N-NISA BEGAM. 

With reference to the July number of the Journal, 
p. 608, I find that this lady's tomb at Allahabad is certainly 
a cenotaph, for she was, at her own desire, buried in 
Sikandra beside the tomb of her grandfather, “on the 
right side as you enter the cemetery.” She died at Agra 
of dropsy on the 4th Sh‘aban, 1056 (5th September, 1646). 
Her aunt Shakaru-n-Nisi also expressed a desire to he 
buried in Akbar's tomb, and the left side was assigned to 
her in or before 1646. (See Padshahnama, ii, 603-4.) But 
Shakary-n-Nisa survived her niece, and did not die till 
the 26th year of Shih Jahan, 1652. (See Wiaris’s con- 
tinuation of the Padshahnima, B.M. MS. Add. 6,556, 
p. 464".) She must have been a very old woman, for she 
was of a marriageable age in 1594. The longevity of 
many Of the ladies of the Timurid family is in marked 
contrast to the short lives of their husbands and brothers, 
and seems to point to their superior temperance. | 

H, BEvERIDGE, 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DARISTAN. 


Dr, Rieu states im his Catalogue of Persian MS6&., 
i, 142°, that in a MS. dated 1209 a.n. (1794-5) the author 
of the Dabistan is said to be Mir Zi-l-Faqdr ‘Ali-ul-Husaini, 
surnamed Mibad Shah. 

This 1s corroborated by a statement made half a century 
earher by Shih Niwiz Khin, the author of the Maasiru-l- 
Umara. In the account of Akbar’s Divine Faith, which is 
appended to his biography of Sultan Khwajah Naqshbandi, 
he states (vol, ii, 392) that the author of the Dabistan 
was Z0-1-Fagir Ardistani, with the pen-name of Mtibad, 
A variant, which is supported by the usually correct MS, 
BM. Add. 6565, p. 322°, line 9, gives 20-l-Fagfir's desig- 
nation as Azar Sasiini. 

There is, however, a statement in the Dabistin, p. 389 
of the Calcutta edition of 1809, and vol. iii, 46, of the 
translation, which seems to militate against the identity of 
the author with Za-l-fagir Khin, It is stated there that 
the author received some information about the Raushanis 
from Peri=Sultan Zi-l-qadr, Zi-l-qadr nizhid, who now 
has the title of Z0-l-faqir Khan. But 1 think Zi-l-fagar 
here must be a mistake for Zi-l-qadr." It is not likely 
that » moan whose title was Zi-l-qadr would have it 
changed to Zi-1l-fagir, and moreover Peri Sultan is 
evidently the same man as the Piri (or Peri) Aga of the 
Padshahnima, ii, 28, who is described there as having 
the title of Zi-l-qadr Khim. He was sent on a secret 
mission by Shah Jahin to ‘Ali Mardin Khan to induce 
him to surrender the fortress of Qandahar. He was 
employed in Afghanistan, and was long governor of 
Ghazni, and was just the man likely to be employed by 
Said Khan in interviewmg the REaushini leader, as 

' Since writing this [ have found that it is Zu-l Qadr in the two MSS, 


of the Dubistin in the British Museum. See Add, 16,670, p. 327° and 
Add, 25,849, p. 128°. 
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described in the passage of the Dabistin already referred 
to, The words “a person from nature possessed of vigour 
and worth" in Shea & Troyer's translation are Troyer's 
rendering of 2Za@-l gadr Zai-l-gadr mizhaid, but the 
expression really means that his name was Zi-l-qadr, and 
that he belonged to the 4i-l-qadr tribe. As stated by 
Blochmann, Ain, translation, p- 619, 40-l-qadr is the name 
of a Turkaman tribe. Both 40-l-fagar and Zu-l-qadr 
Khains are frequently mentioned in the second volume of 
the Padshihnima, and are quite different persons. I do 
not know when Zi-l-fagir Khan died, but it is stated in 
the Maasiru-l-Umara, ii, 462, that Zii-l-qadr Khan died 
in the 21st year of Shah Jahan (1647). But even if 
Zi-l-fagar Khin be the right reading in the Dabistén, 
there is no reason to suppose that Zii-l-faqir Khin and the 
plain Zi-l-fayir or Mir Zii-l-fagir, who is said to have 
written the Dabistin, are one and the same person. We 
are apt to forget the wide difference made by the 
appellation ‘Khan.’ Khan was, in the old Moghul times, 
a title of great honour, and the author of the Maasiru-l- 
Umara is always careful to record when the subject af 
any of his notices is made a Khan. There is no reason 
to suppose that the author of the Dabistan ever was an 
official or that he had the title of Khan. He was a 
wandering scholar, born apparently in Patna in Bihar, who 
visited Kashmir, Kabul, Mashhad, Surat, ete., and eventually 
settled at Chicacole in the Ganjam district of the Madras 
Presidency. As he himself says, Fate tore him away from 
his Parsee friends and landed him among Hindus. Possibly 
imquiries at Chicacole (Sikakulam) might lead to some 
further information about him. As Chieacole is in the 
Deccan, and the author of the Dabistan visited Haidaribad, 
the author of the Maasiru-l-Umara, who was a Deccan 
official, had good opportunities af knowing who the author 
of the Dabistin was, 


H. BEvERInGE. 
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A New ORIENTAL QUARTERLY, 


In July the Rivista degli Studi Orientali began its 
career under the auspices of the Seuola Orientale attached 
to the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University 
of Home. 

The founders of the new review, professors of the 
Faculty, believe, as they say in an introductory preface, 
that the aims of the Oriental School will be best served 
by a publication of the kind proposed. Besides, Itahan 
scholarship needs fuller representation in the field of 
Oriental studies. This the Rivista promises to afford, 
with original memoirs, publication of inedited texts, and 
notices of the work done elsewhere, 

The first part (numbering 167 pages) of vol.1 begins appro- 
priately with Abyssinian matter, the text and translation 
of historical legends of Abyssinia published by Professor 
Ignazio Guidi, Lanman’'s translation of the Atharva Veda 
is the subject of an article by Professor De Gubernatis, 
who, as Director of the Oriental School, presides over 
the new review. A Jain text, the Vaeupijyacaritra, of 
Vardhamanasiiri is analysed by Signor A. Ballini. Chinese 
studies are represented by Professors C. Puini and 
L. Nocentini, the former publishing a translation of the 
Chinese version of the Mahaperimirvina sitra, and the 
latter a translation of a Chinese collection of maxims, 
Ienown as the “ Precious Mirror of the Pure Heart.” There 
are useful biographical notes, and an obituary notice of 
Anfrecht. A feature of the number is an interesting 
languages and literatures of Africa. Similar bulletins 
are promised for Somitie, Indo-Iranian, and Central Asian 
subjects. 

The Riviasta is also charged with the duty of publishing 
the proceedings of the Italian Committee of the Inter- 
national Association for the Scientific Exploration of 
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Central Asia and the Far East, which Committee, by the 
way, has begun practical work by procuring the funds to 
send an Italian Sinologue, Dr. Vacca, on a mission to China. 

The subscription to the Aivista degli Studi Oriental 
is 20 lire per annum outside Italy. Foreign subscribers 
are supplied by Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 


Mapunvra-Visi, THE Sanskrit Porress or TANJORE. 


Sanskrit scholars of the present day have to be can- 
gratulated on the discovery of an excellent and extensive 
porm, popularly known as the Madhwravdni-Kavya, after 
the surname Madhura-vini earned by the famous poctess 
of Tanjore, who ealls it by the name Sri-Ramdayana-Sara, 
and classes it as a Maha-kavya. It treats of the story 
of the Ramayana, and consists, as in the only palm-leaf 
manuscript available to us at present, of fourteen sargas 
to the end of the contents of the Sundarakinda of the 
Ramayana; and this comes to about 1,500 slokas of 
various metres, There are, however, some additional 
verses at the end showing that the work had been 
completed by the poetess. The style is very simple and 
chaste, and the poem has throughout a melodious flow, 
The authoress was a court poetess of Raghwnatha Bhapa, 
who, it is said, ruled over Tanjore, and was himself the 
author of an Andhra Ramayana. This Raghundtha 
Bhijpa was the third Nayak Prince of Tanjore, who 
ascended the throne in 1614 a.p., and the Modhwrandnt- 
Advya may therefore be ascribed to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the Prince's Court had reached 
ita zenith. 

The work richly deserves publication, as it is perhaps 
the first Mahi-kavya coming to us from the pen of « 
member of the fair sex. 

M. T. NamasiMHiencar. 
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THe CHitp Krsxa. 


I had hoped that a perusal of Mr. Kennedy's paper’ 
on “The Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars” 
would remove certain difficulties as to the correctness of 
his main resulta which I felt bound to express on hearing 
the paper read; but as I still feel grave doubt on several 
points in Mr, Kennedy's most: exhaustive and able argument, 
[ propose briefly to indicate some considerations directly 
arising out of that argument which appear to me hardly 
to have received full weight in Mr. Kennedy's review. 

Mr. Kennedy attempts to show infer alia that the 
identification of Krena and Visnu was late in date, and im 
certain parts of Hindustan at any rate was not complete 
by 300 a.p., and that the conception of the child Krena 
was introduced at Mathura in the fifth or sixth century 
A.D, as the result of the meeting at that town of lax 
Buddhists and eager Hindus with Northern nomads who 
brought a child-god, a Christian legend, and a Christmas 
festival. 

To prevent misunderstanding it may be as well to say 
at once that there is no good ground for denying the 
existence in the legends and cult of Krena of elements 


derived from the Christian faith* The resemblances 


between the details of the lives and deeds of Christ and 
Krsna pointed out in Weber's classical treatise on the 
Krsnajanmastami and summarised by Mr. Kennedy,* cannot 
reasonably be ascribed to mere accident, But with regard 
to them two things must always be borne in mind: in 


1 J.RA.8., 1907, pp. 051-992 

® Similarly, I have never doubted that the modern doctrine of Bhakti 
contains Christian elements. What 1 regard as not proved, nor likely to 
be proved, is that the doctrinn derived its origin from Christianity. The 
cumulative evidence of similarities in the later texts (of. Jf. 4.5,, 1007, 
pp. 493 aq.) is, af course, of no +alue in matters of origin, 

* p. OTA. 
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the first place, many of the most striking similarities 
consist of details found only in apoeryphal gospels and 
writings of uncertain date, and may quite as probably be 
due to borrowings by Christianity as by Krenaism; and 
in the second place it is at least as easy logically to 
explain these similarities by the hypothesis that there 
existed in India an indigenous cult which resembled 
Christianity in certain respects, and which therefore 
naturally assimilated whateyer Hindu taste found 
attractive in the new religion whieh was brought by 
missionaries and others from the West, as by the theory 
that the whole cult of the child Krana is borrowed. 

To turn now to Mr. Kennedy's first theorem, the late 
date of the general recognition of Krena as identified with 
Visnu, we find that the proposition rests on the terms in 
which, in the third book of the Mahabharata, his contest 
with the Daitya king, Salva, is deseribed. Mr. Kennedy 
argues’ that the poet ascribes to Krena, not the discus of 
Visnu or the bow of horn, but the thunderbolt of Indra, 
and that he cannot therefore have regarded Krsna as 
identical with Visnu. He then proceeds to find an exact 
date for the passage by comparing the description of the 
siege of Dvaraka with Ammianus Marcellinus’ deseription 
af the siege of Amida in 359 an, and concludes that the 
passage must date from «a time—not earlier than the fourth 
century A.D.—after the Sassanians had learned from the 
Romans the art of besieging and defénding fortified cities 
by mines, ete, The latter part of the argument seems to 
me to ignore unduly the possibilities of poetic invention in 
deseribing the conflicts of gods and demons, and if we 
must press history out of the passage, can it be said to he 
necessary to go as lute as the fourth century 4.p.? Or is 
there anything in the text which conld not have been 
written in the first century a.p, by an Indian with some 


‘op. G68, 
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Imagimation who had heard by report of the modes of 
warfare employed by the Empire? But what is of more 
importance than the date of the passage, the evidence against 
the identity of Krsna and Visnu is surely quite insufficient. 
Mr. Kennedy's own account of it appears to me to establish 
the identity of the two divinities in the most striking 
manner. He lays stress on the fact (p. 962) that the 
passage thinly veils the solar character of the god, and 
Krsna fits “to his bowstring his favourite weapon of 
fire, which rises in the air like a second sun.” Now 
[submit that the solar character of Krena is precisely the 
characteristic which marks him as identical with Visnu. 
It seems to me as certain as anything in Vedic mythology 
ean be that Visnu was a sun-god, and that it was to that 
characteristic that he owes his gradual development to 
be a supreme deity.’ It hardly seems possible to ascribe 
to Krsna an original solar character. His name tells 
seriously against it: the ‘dark sun’ requires more expla- 
nation than it seems likely to receive, and the characteristics 
enumerated by Mr. Kennedy (p. 962) point with much 
greater likeliness to Krena having once been a vegetation 
spirit. If, then, we find Krsna appearing distinctly as 
a solar divinity, we are fairly justified in saying that he 
was, in the poet's mind, not far different from Visnu. 

As evidence for the early date of the identification of 
Krsnu and Visnu, it is useless to quote the Epic as long 
as doubts of « serious character exist as to its date* But 
we have the evidence of Patanjah, which, though not 
conclusive, deserves fuller ¢onsideration than it has 
received from Mr. Kennedy. In discussing Panini, iv, 2, 98, 





1 For the real importance of sun-worship in India, cf. Manucci’s 
emphatic teatimony (Storia do Mogor, trans. by Irvine, tii, p. 3). 

? But Niriyans, Vasudeva, and Vienu appear as identitied in Taittiriya 
Aranyaks, x, 1, 6 (see Weber, Jud. Stod., i, p. 78; xiii, p. 353), and the 
date of that passage can hardly be later than the thin! century nc. 
It is probably much earlier, aod any account of Vignu must take note 
of ib. z 
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Patafijali distinctly says that Vasudeva is a apna of 
the Bhagavant, and Weber! himself admits that, on the 
analogy of Sivabhagavata, while the passage does not 
prove that Krsna is identical with Visnu, it does show 
‘ that he was already far more than a Ksatriya and was 
a higher divine creature, But, later on, Weber,* with his 
usunl candour, makes another admission. In discussing 
the evidence atiorded by the Mahabhisya for the early 
existence of the drama he notices the fact that the two 
legends mentioned as the subjects of representation are 
the Balibandha and the Kamsavadha, and he points out 
that, as the first of these subjects is undoubtedly taken 
from the legend of Visnu, it is probably necessary to assume 
that already Visnu and Krsna stood in a close relationship. 
There seems, indeed, no ground whatever to deny that they 
were already identified, and that this was the case is 
indicated by the fact that the Mahabhasya* tells us that in 
the Kameavadha the Granthikas divided themselves into 
two parties, the one followers of Kamsa, the other followers 
of Krsna, and that the former were hilamukhah and the 
latter roktamukhah, Weber* was naturally puzzled to 
find that Krena’s friends were red in colour, but the 
whole thing explains itself when we regard the contest 
as one of the many old nature rituals where two parties 
join in mimic strife, the one striving to reseue, the other 
to capture the sun, Such a ritual, in all probability, was 
the souree of the drama in Greece, and traces of it are 
to be found in England. The supporters of Krana as 


Le 


* Snd, Studd., xiii, p, 359. 

* Op. cit., 491. For the importance of Visnuiam in the growth of 
the drama, cf. Lévi, Thédire nwlien, Pp. 316 sq. 

* Bee Weber, op. cit, p, 489, n. 2 

‘ Op. cit., pa. Lévi (Op. cit., p. $15) inverts the attributions 
colour, but this is quite illegitimate. 

* Usener: Archir yf Heligionarisecnachas?, 1M, pp. 27-319 Sanh 
a contest oogurs in the Velie Mahdvrate. (CY. Oldenberg, Religion dew 
eda, pp. 444, 445, S00, 
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identitied with the sun, Visnu, naturally wear the red 
eolour of the luminary as an act of sympathetic magic. 

Nor does the evidence in favour of the second of 
Mr. Kennedy's theses seem more Eatsalorhory: It is, of 
course, easy to prove anything by disregarding the 
references in the Mahabharata and by assigning the 
Visnu Purana and the Harivam4a to the sixth century 
A.D. but it is hardly legitimate, and in the case of the 
Harivaméa at least the date assigned is almost certainly 
wrong! Indeed, Mr. Kennedy's own evidence seems 
Inconsistent with his results, for the reference to Krena 
and Devaki which he (p. 976) quotes from the Bhitari 
Inscription of Skandagupta seems conclusively to show 
that long before the date of that record, which was 
composed soon after 455-456 a.p., Krena stood to Devaki 
in the same close relation which marks the legend of the 
child Krsna. But surely the existence of the standing 
enmity between Krsna and Kamasa, his uncle, of which the 
Mahabhisya? presents the most conclusive proof, essentially 
presupposes the existence of a legend of the youthful 
Krsna?) =The relationship would normally be accompanied 
by friendship and protection: when the reverse is found, 
and the nephew slays the unele, the similar legends found 
elsewhere justify us in thinking that tradition must have 
told some tale of the efforts of the uncle to remove from 
his path the unwelcome nephew, It can hardly be 
supposed that it was left for Christianity, as Mr, Kennedy 
seems (p. 980) to suggest, to find a justification for the 
killing of Kamsa in the massacre of the Innocents. 

li, then, Arena Was Tecog Isc as a divine child long 
before the contact of Christianity with the Hindus, it 












1 JRA. 1007, p G8. 
® On Panini, fi, 2, 111: joghdna Aopen dia Vdewlerah; on ii, 3, 


36: aaidhur matule ArgnaA; and the Kameavadhe, on iii, 1, 28. See 


Weber, op. cit., pp. 333 sq. The connection of Krona and Devaki must 


be very old if, as seems most probable, the Krsna Devakiputra of the 


Chindogya Upanisad, iii, 17, 6, 1 a cohemerism, 
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remains to consider what character was attributed to the 
youthful god. The answer appears to be given by the 
epithet ef Govinda which belongs to him in the Maha- 
bhirata and probably in the Mahaibhasya! Mr. Kennedy 
himself considers the epithet early (p. 964), but seems 
uncertain what sense to ascribe to it, He renders it 
(Le) ‘the herdsman of the fertilising rain-clouds,’ but 
later (p. 979, n. 2) he seems to think it possible that the 
épithet has really nothing to do with eattle, but is equivalent 
to Upendra, ‘the little Indra’ confess that neither of 
these renderings seems to me satisfactory. There is no 
justification for transforming the cows into rain-clouds, and 
the word must surely be either go-vinda, an irregular® 
but not impossible formation from the root wid, ‘find.’ or 
4 Prakritism of gopendra. * chiof of cow-herds,'’ as 
Wackernagel® and Dr. Grierson take it. In either case the 
ordinary cow seems to have been associated from the first 
with Kryma, and this well suits his character as a vegetation 
spirit, as early thought readily sees in the ox or cow the 
inbodiment of that spirit’ It is not, I think, practicable 
to distinguish between the elder Krsna as an agricultural 
god and the younger a8 a pastoral god; and it must niet 


* Weber, op. cit., p. 355, 

CE Whitney, Sanakrit Croinmer © [} 44, sod the form gortneu, ibid, 
Dp. 444; Macdonaell, Postic Grammar, p, 115, 

* Altindische Grammatik, ;, Pi, The form might even he for gopitdrg 
(Pischel, Pritrit Grammar, P. 72), and record the connection of Krona 
anid the Gopis | 

‘RAS, 107, Pp. O63. This asomes that Krsna was originally 
a Vegetation spirit, and then by a natural transition (which has parallels 
in Greek religion, as in the case of Dionysos) the gol who is sometimes 
incarnate in an animal becomes the deity which acts as cuurdian of the 
herds. Krsna's birth in o stable may be derived from this side of his 
tharacter, which, to some extent, justifies Barth's view that this point in 
his history is independent of Christianity (ef. Hopkins, Fria, (ie ceed 
Ver, p, 165). Hopkins fop. cit., p. 147) lays stress dn the heroic element 
in the divinity of Krsna, but though it ia certainly possible that Krsna is 
merely a hero who kins Frown into «a, Breat deity, it must Hie rememberad 
that vegetation spirits often appear as heroes, ag probably in the case of 
Erechtheus at Athens, Hyakinthos in Sparta, ete. 
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be overlooked that the cow is an essential adjunct of the 
life of an agricultural people. No doubt it would be 
a mistake to suppose that this agricultural or pastoral side 
represented the whole character of Krsna. If the eowherds 
who worshipped him told of his sports with the Gopis and 
his love of the flute and the dance, his worship among the 
Kesatriyas transformed his character into that of a warrior 
of great skill and cunning, traits which remind us of the 
Greek Apollo. 

It seems, therefore, impossible to admit that the con- 
eeption of Krsna as a child or as a pastoral deity was due 
to a Gujar horde, It is a different question and one which 
inust await further discussion how far the idea of the 
divinity of childhood is due to Christianity, for the belief 
in a e¢hild-god and the divinity of childhood are very 
different things, 

As much of the above argument rests on the date of the 
Mahabhasya, it should be said that I adopt the middle of 
the second century B.c. as the probable date of that work. 
As against Mr, Kennedy this view is well grounded, since 
he accepts (p. 962) this date. But even if we reject the 
ordinary view, which has the weighty support of 5. Lévil 
among other scholars, it is impossible, I think, to nasign 
4 later date * than the first century A.p., a date by whieh it 
is practically impossible to suppose that Christian influences 
had atfeeted the legend of Krsna and Kamen. 

A. BERkIEDALE Kerra, 

L Thdiitre iectien, ps ol4 ; Guid de Grecia veferum Fndorwm Moniunenta 

fradiderit, pp. 16, 38. So Oldenberg, Die Siteratur dee alten Tnedien, 


Lite. 
a See Kielhorn, (ivi, Nachr., 1885, pp. 185 sq.; Biihler, Die indischen 
foschriften, p. 72. The only substantial argument yet adduced against 
the generally accepted date of Patadjali is the possibility that the 
examples whence the argument for his date is derived may be mirdéd- 
Wanita (cf. Weber, op. cit., p. 319), The lower limit of date, 00 a.n., 
given by Weber (op. cit., p. 319), cannot, however, be supported by the 
date of Abhimanyu, as the date of that king (if he over existed) is 

quite uncertain. See also my Aifereya Arenyoka, pp, 21-25, 
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Dr. Herren's « Das SUpDLICHE PaSicarantra.” 


While calling attention (suprt, July Number, 1907, 
Pp. 735) to a corrupted loka in the prose text of the above 
work, I regret to have overlooked the fact that Dr. Hertel 
had already noted the verse as well as its equivalent in 
Haberlandt’'s edition, 

F. W, THomas. 
Vorumber, 2507, 


NESTORIAN TABLET FROoW SLANFU. 


Mr. Frits V. Holm, who for some months has been 
engaged on a scientific expedition into the interior of 
China, has sueceeded, after five months labour, under oreat 
difficulties, in having made an exact replica in stone of the 
ancient famous Nestorian tablet situated west of Sianfu, 
formerly the Imperial capital. The stone replica weichs 
3,000 Ibs., and Mr. Holm is aranging to have it brought 
to the coast with the intention of bringing it to Europe. 


INDIAN MEnicrNE. 


The Publishers of Dr, Hoernle's book “ Studies in the 
Medicine of Ancient India” offer to members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, if a sufficient number subscribe, a special 
edition in paper Wrappers at Gs 6d. a copy, post free, 
instead of at the ordinary price of 10x. el. Any member 


a 
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THE INTROopUCTION OF THE GREEK UNcIAL AND CURSIVE 
CHARACTERS INTO INDIA. 


We have identified with the Babylonian goddess Eru, 
Erua (Héru, Hérua), a goddess whose name is presented 
on a coin of Huvishka as ype =FhPo= ‘Ero, or more 
freely Héro, Héru (see page 59 above). And we shall, 
no doubt, be able hereafter to carry back the names of 
some of the other deities on the coins of the Kanishka 
group to much more ancient times than those which have 
hitherto been contemplated. Meanwhile, some other 
questions suggest themselves in connexion with this 
matter. We cannot hope to offer final answers to them 
off-hand. But an attempt may be made towards a solution 
of them: and the hope may be expressed that other 
imquirers may be induced to join in the endeavour. It is 
to be borne in mind that the only logical explanation of 
the cireumstances surrounding the Indian era commencing 
In B.C. 58 and the sovereignty of Kanishka lies in the 
view that Kanishka began to reign in that year and 
thereby founded the era : and, that that was the case, is, 
I think, now well established (see this Journal, 1907. 
1048 £). The phenomena of Greek palaeography on the 
coins of this group, and the other curious features found 
there, have to be considered in that light. 

The coins with which we are concerned may be studied 
either in Gardner's Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek 
and Seythie Kings of Bactria and India, plates 26 to 24, 
or (and perhaps somewhat better) in Cunningham's Coins 
of the Kuashine, plates 16 to 24,= Numismatic Chronicle, 
series 3, vol. 12, plates 6 to 14! But, with the treatments 








' These plates mostly illmetrate only the reverses of the coins ; the 
reverses presenting the features which have been found so exceptionally 
interesting. The obverses remain to be fully illustrated: they deserve it 
from many pointe of view ; and it is particularly necessary that they 
should be so treated, because it is nmanget coins at present attributed 


128, 1ROS, 1g 


ah ge 
- 
= 
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attached to those plates, there should be read, with a view 
to having the correct forms of all the names, particularly 
in connexion with the character p=ah, the articles by 
Stein in the Jndian Antiquary, 17. 89 {2 by Cunningham 
in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, 2. 40 12, ond by 
E. W. West, ibid., 236 ff. 

The questions which suggest themselves here are as 
follows. 


Tn the first place, the coins of this group, datin; 
from shortly after B.c, 58, present a strange diversity of 
deities ; or, speaking more accurately, the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka do so: the published coins of Vasudéva shew 
only three names out of the entire list; and those three 
names all occur on the coins of his predecessors. From 
the Indian pantheon, we have Buddha, Siva (mentioned 
as Oésho), Uma? Skanda-Kumara, Mahdsena, and Visakha. 





to Kanishka or Huvishka that we may hope to find coins of Vitsashka, 
Viésushke, or Viisishka, regarding whom see this Journal, 1903, 325; 
10s. 357. My surmise is that, in some case or eases in which part of 
the proper name doea not lie on the ooin, an initial uncial or cursive 
B has been misread as K: for’ =v on the coina of this group, note the 
words BAIOAHO = Viasudéva, and BIZAloO = Visikhn. 

[ must explain that, from want of the necessary types, it is still not 
yet practicable to shew the words cited just above, and others, in 
cursive forms. 

* Adapted, with additions, from the Babylonian and Oriental Reeord, 
I. Li i 

= Bee Kapson, this Journal, 1897. 324. 

* Kumira, Skanda-(Kumira), ond Mahiséon are names of Kirttikiya, 
the god of war. Visikha is a name of Skanda; also of u son of Bkanda, 
or of a manifestation of Skanda regurded as his son. Patafijali mentions 
Slamia and Vidikho on separate pods, with Siva, in his comments on 
Panini, 5. 3, 99,— the well-known ‘ Maurya pisaige,” and again, without 
Siva, under 8.1, 15, The KidikA mentions them as seperate pods onder 
7. 3, 21, and in the Gana dedhipayost under 2 4, 14. 

Some of the coins present a single figure, with the name Muhiefima : 
for various references for these, sea this Journal, 1907. 1047, and note 2. 
Others present two figures, with the names Skanda-Kumiira and Vidikho : 
Gardner, plate 28, figs. 22, 93; Cunningham, plate 20/10, fig. 16, 
Another presenta three figures, with the names Skanda - Kumira, 
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From Greek sources, we have Héraklés, Hélios, Seléné 
(written Saléné), Héphaistos, and apparently Pallas (or 
some counterpart of Pallas) under some such name as 
Ribu! From Egypt, we have Sarapis or Serapis (the 
name is written Surapo), and perhaps Horu, Horos.t From 
Babylonian or other Western Asiatic sources, we have Bru 


Mahiséna, and Visikha: Gardner, plate 28, fig, 24; Cunningham, 
plate 20/10, fig. 17. From the last we must apparently assume. that 
there wore held in view two, if not three, separate manifestations of 
Rirttikeya, 

It seems rather strange that no coin has as yet been brought to notices 
mentioning Vardhaminn, Vira, or Mahivira, to whom, as we know from 
inscriptions, quite os much worship wos paid as to Buddha in the time of 


* For this coin, see Gardner, plate 24, fig. 20; Cunningham, plate 22/12, 
fig. Il. The name has been read by Thomas as Riat, or doubtfally 
Kirt or Ridé (thia Journal, 1877. 213, No, 4), with the surpestion 
(loc. cit., 225) that “Rhea (Pallas Capitolina)” might be intended : by 
Gardner as Riom or Rom, with the Rup pestion that we may have here 
an impersonation of the city Rome; by Cunningham os Rida, with 
4 proposal to take it as denoting the Sanskrit Riddhi, good fortune, 
Wealth, abundance, ete., personified as the wife of Kuvéra, Stein, 
senepting doubtfully Riom, considered that the type is Zoroastrian, 

The word consists of four letters: and I really do not think that there 
could in any case be an allusion to Rome. The last letter seema to me 
s Variety of the ‘y form of upsilon which we have on others of these 
coins (for two instances, see this Journal, 1007. 1045, and note). The 
preceding letter seems to be a variant of the cursive beta, for which seo 
Thompson's table mentioned in note 1 on page 185 below, col. 2, the last 
form but one, Apart from other considerutions, the female figure 
precludes any suggestion in the direction of the Sanskrit Ribhu, 

® For this coin, see Gardner, plate 28, fig. 32 ; Cunningham, plate 23/13, 
fig. 10. The name has been read by Thomas as Oros or Gron, with the 
sugpestion that the Indian Varuna is intended (loc. cit., preceding note, 
218, No, §, 285); by Gardner as Oron or doubtfully Oroé, with the 
remark ;—"*T am disposed to identify this figure with the Greek Uranus, 
though he may almost us well stand for the Indian Varuna :" by 
Conningham as Oron or Horon, with on endorsement of the view that 
Varuna may be inteniled. Here, again, Stein considered that we have 
a Zoroastrian type. 

There is no question about the first three letters, The fourth might, 
80 capital, he either ef or mu: it may be taken as a cursive mu with the 
left limb unduly extended upwards. With Seripis actually before us, it 
seems to me highly probable that Horn, Hores, may be intended here. 


a 
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or Héru, Nana or Nanaia (both forms occur on the coins), 
Mioro (with variants), Mao, Athsho, Ardokhsho, and 
altogether some twenty different deities. And m every 
ease there is given, not only the figure of the deity, but 
also the name. 

Amongst all these personages, only Héraklés and Pallas 
figure on any of the earlier coins of India and neighbouring 
territories : and Héraklés alone can be recognized as having 
been worshipped as a god, and as having been well 
known by name, in any districts from which Kanishka, 
as a Kushan of the Yué-chi, can have come, or through 
which he can have passed in making his way mto India. 
Whence, then, did Kanishka obtain all the other non- 
Indian deities ? 

Secondly, the coins of the Kanishka group are the first 
amongst the coins of India and neighbouring territories 
to present the names of the deities shewn on them. What 
was it that started that new fashion ? 

Thirdly, the Greek uncial or lunar forms €, C, and W, 
which we have, mixed with the ordinary capitals, in the 
legend BACIAEYC BACIAGWN KANHPKOY on some 
of the coins of Kanishka (e.g., Gardner, plate 26, fig. 1; 
Cunningham, plate 16/6, fig. 1), appear, in or anywhere 
near India, for the first time on these coins: they are not 
found on the Bactrian coins; and in the Parthian coinage 
there is nothing, in the shape of an actual date or the 
personal name of a king, to carry back any distinctly 
appreciable use of them there to before a.p. 8, and so to 
suggest that they were taken into India from Parthia? 


' The character © is apparently carried back, by attribution, to the 
period mc, 18-128: see Wroth's Catalogue of the Coins of Parthin, 
p. 17, Nos. 12 to 14: but it may be questioned whether « wiepriecs is 
intended there; especially in No, l4, where we have both C and > 
in CVAS. ; 

It nppeurr, for sigma, on coins attributed to the period ac. 8877 - 
op. cit., p. 39, Noa, 11, 13 (here the letter is reversed, aml may ba 
a careless 5): p. 40, Nos, 28,94, And it appears again, for sigma, oni 
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This appearance of these uncial or lunar forms in India 
is remarkable enough. Still more so is the appearance 
of the fine type of Greek cursives, which we have in the 


words po and ‘46 and in the legends on many other 
eoins of this group, and then, but leas conspicuously and 
not so well exeented, on coins of the Kadphisés group. 
The cursives are unique, as far as coins are concerned,’ 
in or anywhere near India; being not found on either 
the Bactrian or the Parthian coins. How, then, did these 
uncial and cursive characters come to be known and wed 
in India in the time of Kanishka ? 
In the fourth place, since we have in the word 4 

= FhPo on a coin of Huvishka a distinct use of the 
Greek rough breathing, why was not that sign employed 
in the treatment in Greek characters, on coins of the 
same group, of certain other words which I have had 
occasion to mention in a previous note (this Journal, 1907, 
1045 f§.)?: why was it not used as an initial sign in 


a coin attributed to mc. 70-57, bat in a name which is a countermark 
aod tay therefore be of later date: op. cit., p. 50, No. 47. 

With omission of cases on pp. 25,42, 48, which I learn from Mr. Wroth 
are misprints, and of doubtful cases on pp, 18, 25, the € appears on 
& coin attributed to Lc. BY-T7: op. cit., p. 40, No. 28, And it is read 
on a coin dated in mc. 38-37; op, cit, p. 99, No. L In this cus, 
however, the letter ia very small and cramped: and | venture to think 
that it may equally well be taken as E. 

The ) appears on coins attributed to the period no. 674M: op. cite, 
p. 13, No, 16; p, G4, Nos. 27, 28, 

The three forms, E€. C, and (J, all together, appear first on the 
drachma of Vondnés [. in the period a.p, 8-12: op. eit., p. MAE 

They do not seen, however, to have caught the fancy of the Parthian 
minters even then; for they are found again, all together, only on 
drachms of Gdtarzés, in the period ap. 40-51: op. cit., p. 165, No. 33. 


' They seem to have been found in or neor India, otherwise than on 
coins, only on the seal of Balia, son of Mitradama, described and illustrated 
by Rapson in this Journal, 105, 800, and fairly referable, as indicated 
by him, to the time of Huvichka or of Visudaéva. But, are the characters 
of that legend really cursives, or are they uncials?: the sigma seems 
Gocinl rather than cursive. 
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H®AICTOC. HAIOC, HPAKIAO. and oohpPKe, and as 
& medial sign in the transliteration of the Indian name 
Mahiiséna ?! 


I have long held the view that some, at least, of the 
deities on the coins of this group were regarded as 
curiosities rather than as objects of actual worship; and 
that the figures and names of the non-Indian deities,* 
and, with them, the uncial and cursive Creek characters, 
were obtained from some illustrated manuseript, or some- 
thing in the way of a picture-book with names attached 
to the figures shewn in it, which found its way, probably 
from Alexandria, to Mathura, and so into the hands of 
Kanishka and his mint-masters, vii Broach, the great 
ancient emporium in the northern part of the western 
coast of India, at an early stage in Kanishka's career, 
when, being well established in his sovereignty, he was 
thinking of beginning to issue a coinage. There were 
possibly two such dotuments: one written in uncials, 
the other in cursives. At any rate, some such document 
seems to be demanded by the point, mentioned above, 
that Héraklés alone, among the non-Indian deities, can 
have been then well known in India. An Egyptian source 
for it is suggested by the fact that the list of deities 
includes at uny rate Scripis, if not also Horn, Harn: 
At the other end, Mathura, from which place we have 
so large a proportion of the Inscriptions which mention 
Kanishka and his successors, is suggested, heenuse the 


"Tt may be convenient to quote here, as instances of the medial use of 
the original Greek aspirate H in its full form, the words NOHOLAANI 
= Hooltan, AYHITTON = Adin, and HAPHHISTPATOS — 
“Ayqicrpares, from inscriptions from Taenaros ¢ see Roberta, Sutroduction 
fo Greek Epigraphy, part 1. 266, 27, 

An instance of the abbreviated form wetixed to an alpA ound j 
FA MPOAIZ =a8 wdaw in an inaction from Dodona : 23 tuar ae 
For ita occurrence with ete, aoe Payre 50 nhove, a 


* With an exception in the case of Hérnklés: ase Page 1&4 below, 
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absence of Kharishthi legends from the coins of this 
group, except possibly in one instance,’— (and in this 
feature, also, these coins differ markedly from all the 
other early Indian eoins)— ia a strong indication that 
the mint was at any rate not in the Panjib or anywhere 
in that direction. And I find corroboration of my view 
m the fact itself that, while we have the rough breathing 
in the name rhpe = HHPo = ‘Ero, Héro, Héru, on this 
eon of Huvishka, it is absent from the other words 
mentioned above. 

The minters of the coins of Kanishka and his successors 
were not necessarily Greeks, though they cut or framed 
legends in Greek characters. And it seems at least 
doubtful that they were such. A Greek— at any rate, 
an educated Greek— would hardly have framed or ap- 
proved so ungrammatical a phrase as that quoted on 
page 180 above, BACIAEYC BACIAEWN KANHPKOY, 
in which we have the genitive Aonéshkou against the 
nominative bosileus® And a Greek— at any rate, an 
educated Greek— would hardly have formed such a word 





' The possible exceptional case of a Khartehthi legend on the coins of 
this group is found in a coin exhibited by Cunningham i in his Come of the 
Kushina, plate 18, fig. 15, from a sketch made in 1842: unfortunately, 
the coin iteelf was subsequently lost. He presented the reading :— 
Javutaaa ..... Hashtrashkaéa (op. cit., 44, No, 8), with the ohaer- 
vation :—"In 1842 I read the name as Mysfaspes, tentatively, But, with 
a very slight correction, it reads quite clearly Mucha.” And certainly, 
if we take two liberties, by supplying on wv in the first syllable and 
shifting the position of the stroke across the upright limb of the second 
character so aa to place it across the top stroke, we can obtain the reading 
Hourwhkase, But we must. not lose sight of the possibility that we may 
have here another in this group of names ending in aiiu,—Hastrashka. 

® The intended construction is, of course, open to argument. But it 
swems likely, on the whole, that the nominative was contemplated, if we 
may jodge by the way in which the names of the gods were treated, 
This detail, also, seems to call for consideration, and might possibly be 
instructive, Roberts has told us, in his Jatreduction to Greek . 
part 1. 276, that “the names of deities are rarely found under statues in 
the nominative case.” 
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as HPAKIAO, for HPAKAKC; whereas that is just such 
a form as a Hindi might easily give to a name the 
general sound of which, though not the exact spelling, 
must have been quite familiar in India in connexion with 
the representation of its owner on the coins of various 
rulers who preceded Kanishka, 

If the minters of Kanishka and his successors were 
Greeks, and were putting together from their own 
knowledge the whole series of the names presented on 
the coins, then, using the rough breathing in the name 
r&pe = HhPo, they could hardly have failed to utilize 
the same sign in other words also. But it seems evident 
that, except in the case of the Indian deities, the names 
of the deities were copied, more or less mechanically, by 
persons who were not Greeks, and who, though able to 
decipher the Greek alphabets and to use them for general 
purposes,— including the transliteration of the names of 
their sovereigns and of the Indian deities, and the framing 
of the regal title pAONANOp Ao, Shaonano-shao (unless, 
perchance, that also was obtained by them in the same 
way with the names of the non-Indian deities),— did not 
know enough about the details of the Greek writing to 
understand and apply the sign in question. It seems 
equally plain that the names were copied from some such 
document as that which I have sugrested, and that it 
was the general attractiveness of the pictures presented 
in it that led Kanishka to select some of ther for his 
coins, and to direct hia mint-masters to give the 
along with the figures, and to treat in the same 
of the Indian deities as seemed to 
And it seems plain that it 


mimes 
way such 
cull for recognition, 
was by this means that tho 
uneial and cursive forms were set running in India, 

There can be no doubt about the possibility of such 
a document tinding its way to Indian in the time 


Kanishka : m 


political intercourse between India and the 
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West may have ceased after the time of Asika, until it 
was revived in the days of Augustus; but trading eom- 
munications must have always existed from an early 
date. And there is no difficulty about assigning to such 
a document a date appreciably anterior to Bc. 58. The 
Greek cursive writing— (perhaps not exactly in all the 
precise forms which are found on our coins, but im 
essentially the same type}— is carried back by papyri 
to as early a date as Bc. 260-250:' and the uncial or 
lunar €, C, and W are traced back to at least the same 
century" As regards a particular point,— there is brought 
down to after nc. 300 (see page 59 above) the use, with 
the capital type, of the rough breathing in the form +, 
written full-size on the line, and prefixed to the letter that 
it qualified: while the Bacchylides MS., which is referred 
to about the middle of the first century B.c., presents, 
not only the sign } already reduced to miniature size 
and placed above the letter, but also, and more usually, 
certain curtailed forms, similarly written in miniature 
and placed above the letter, which were still later stages 
in the development of the modern form* There must 
surely have been an intermediate stage, in which the 
rough breathing— (perhaps used irregularly, sometimes 
presented, sometimes omitted; and possibly used more 
irregularly with the capitals than with the other types 
of letters) — was treated in the more ancient style, in 
full size and on the line, in the uncial and cursive 
writings, so as to give us the combination which we have 
in the name -@pe || HhPo. And all the conditions of 
the case are satistied, if we refer to not later than B.c. 100 


1 See Thompson, Greet ant Latin Paleography, table at p. 14S. Tt 
may be noted that there iso lacuna between oe. 110 and the first century 
A.D. just the period to which our coins belong. 

“See Taylor, The Afphalet, 2 105 f., 148, note ; Heinach, J ’roité 
df Epigraphie Greeqne, MT T. 

* See Kenyon, Pofacoyraply of Greek Papyri, 30, 75. 
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the document or documents from which there were taken 
the details, new to India, which we find on the coins of 
the Kanishka group. 


Alexandria has been suggested above, for a reason given 
there, as the place whence the document or documents 
started on the journey to India. But it or they might 
possibly be traced to an original source elsewhere, if we 
could only determine the inventors of the character p, 
with the value sh,— apparently foreign to any known 
Greek alphabet except in its use on our coins. There is 
somewhat of a temptation to look upon it as an Indian 
invention, made by a closed and rather stiff adaptation 
of the Khardshthi yf *% That, however, would be in- 
consistent with the view that the non-Indian names in 
which it is found. AQpo, APAOXpo, ete., came to India 
with this sign already in them: moreover, the Kharéshthi 
alphabet had a sign for sh itself, and that sign might have 
been adopted without introducing any particularly in- 
conpruous appearance. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Stein was right, in finding the prototype of the b in the 
Greek aan or sampi ; though, to establish a similarity, 
he had to take an apparently somewhat late minuscule 
form of the comp. But, who, exactly, can the people 
have been, who thought it worth while to compile the 
collection of non-Indian deities — (doubtless an extensive 
one, from which we have only a small selection in our 
coins),— and to devise a new sign to denote an Asiatic 
sound which was foreign to the Greek phonetic system } 


J. F. Fieer. 


THE INSCRIPTION OX THE SOHGAURA PLATE. LAT 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE SOHGAURA PLATE, 


In respeet of the place which is mentioned as Tiyavam 
in the inscription on the Schgaura plate (see this Journal, 
1907. 522), there have been made to me two suggestions 
which may be put on record without marking either of 
them as tinal. 

Dr, Barnett has suggested that Tiyavani might be com- 
pleted inte Tivyaivani = Tiyivani = Tryaépani, “the three- 
bazaar (town),” from tri + @pinc, ‘market, shop:;’ for 
whieh, quite as well as for Tryavani, “the three-land,” 
a modern name Tribéni might have been substituted. In 
support of this, we may note that Biihler has drawn attention 
to a softening of p into v in carly Prakrit, in isso = 
kasyapa, kdravejja = haripeyyd, anuvatthavéts = anw- 
prosthapayati, and ai = api (EI, 1, 3; eited in Pischel’s 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 189). Miiller has 
given us, in his Pali (frammar, p. 37, avéld = dpida, 
thive = atépe, pisdvand = pdsdpang, and rydvafa = 
vydprita, And even in Sanskrit we have the two forms 
kapdia and kavate, ‘a door, a leaf or panel of a door, 

Professor Lanman has suggested that, just as by meta- 
thesis we have d@écharya, achehhoriya, *achelhoyiren, 
achehhéra, so, taking avani in the sense of ‘stream, river, 
from Tryavani, “the three-stream (town),” we might have 
Tiyavani, Tivayani, and so Tivéni. From the last form, 
there could easily have been evolved a later Tribéni. And 
certainly such a process might account for this last name 
quite as well as does the usual derivation, tra + véni, 
which entails assigning to véei, ‘a braid of hair, some 
such metaphorical meaning as ‘stream, current. 

As illustrating well the puzzles which confront us in 
the reeords of the class to which this one belongs, I may 
mention that another correspondent has asked whether 
it is certain that trika has the meaning of ‘a place where 
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three roads meet,’ and has observed that the word MWana- 
vasitiké might be completed into Manavdsitiké for “#7, 
“in the Manava eighty (group of villages).” But, while 
such a meaning would be very admissible in «a record 
some thousand years later in date, it is difficult to find 
authority for recognizing it as practicable in the record 
with which we are concerned. For the rest, 1 can only 
say that the record distinctly speaks of three roads; that 
a mention of the junction of those three roads, and of 
its name, would be quite natural and appropriate; and 
that Héemachandra says, in his Abhidhanachintimani, 
verse 986 -— Chatushpathé tu sahsthinath chatushkarmh 
tripathé trikam; “a place at four roads is chatushke : 
(a place) at three roads is triku.” This detinition is given 
™ @& passage (verses 983 to 988) in which Hémachandra 
explains the different kinds of roads and their surroundings. 
He uses the word 4lé/lia, ‘embracing, uniting, for the 
actual meeting of roads: thus (verse 988):— Slashas- 
trimirgyél sringatarh buhumargi tu chatvaram ; “a joining 
of three roads is srivgdta; « chotuera is where there are 
many roads.” And it may be the ease, os seems to be 
sometimes understood, that verse 986 means to say that 
“a place at four roads is a square; a place ot three roads 
is a triangle.” But the result remains that chatushbyy caricd 
trika both mean what we call ‘a junction,’ in denoting 
respectively the area, the place, the locality, where four or 
three roads come in, 
J. F, FLeer, 


NOTE ON M0-L0-so, 

The problem as to the identity of the country represented 
by the Chinese Mo-lo-so (Hinen Tsang) was practically 
solved by General Alexander Cunningham. He took 
Mo-lo-s0 to be the present Ladakh, I should not have 
thought it necessary to reopen the question had not 
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several later scholars, among them Vincent Smith, tried 
to find Mo-lo-so0 in quite other countries, for imstance 
in Malva. Even if the ancient kings of .Wo-lo-so bore 
Indian (Sanskrit) instead of Tibetan names, this fact 
would present no difficulty, for I have shown, with the 
help of Ladakhi archwology, that Indian names were used 
in Tibet between one and two thousand years ago. I[ am, 
however, in a position to strengthen General Conninghams 
theory by several corroborative arguments. In the first 
place, there is no necessity to write Mo-lo-po instead of 
Mo-lo-so, The Chinese mo-lo-so does not correspond to 
the Tibetan word mar-po, ‘red,’ but to the Tibetan movr-s, 
‘low-land. (Mer oceurs in the compound yor mor, ‘up 
and down.’) 

Mar-sa is a synonym of mar yul, ‘low-land, the old as 
well as the present name of Ladakh. (The name Mar yul 
is found on seals of the last independent king of Ladakh.) 
In Tibetan names synonyms are often interchanged, as has 
been noted by several scholars. Thus, in the seventeenth 
century, the names Mi pham mgon and Mi pham dbangpo 
are used of the same person. 

San-po-ho is also a name of Ladakh, as Cunningham 
eorrectly observes. It is the Chinese attempt to represent 
ytaang-po, ‘river, this being the ordinary name of the 
Indus in Ladakh. 

The Chinese name Lo-u-lo refers to Lahoul, as the 
country is situated between Kulu and Ladakh. But 
I cannot believe that Lahul is the Indian equivalent of 
a Tibetan word Lio yul, ‘south-land,’ for T have never yet 
heard a Tibetan speak of Lahul as Lho yul. The Tibetan 
name of Lahul is Garzkea, Gashe, perhaps even doar 
show, And the country was already known by that name 
in the days of Padmasambhava, as we learn from historical 
works which refer to that teacher's times. The name 
Lahul is used only by the people of Kulu. 4 

A. H. Francxe, Moravian Missionary. 
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ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


The Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists 
will be held at Copenhagen from the 14th to 20th August, 
1905, under the patronage of King Frederick VII. It 
will be divided into seven sections, dealing with various 
subjects connected with the East. The first section is 
inguistic, and is devoted to Indo-European Languages ; 
the second is for the Languages and Archmology of 
Aryan countries; the third section is exelusively devoted 
to the languages and archeology of the Far East; the 
fourth will be occupied with Egypt and the African 
languages and dialects; and the fifth will give its attention 
to Jewish and Assyrian subjects. The sixth and seventh 
respectively deal with Greece and the Ethnography and 
Folklore of the East. Politics and religion are outside 
the scope of the Congress, and the official languages, in 
addition to Danish, will be English, French, German, 
Ttulian, and Latin. The Congress is receiving extensive 
support im this country; among the scientific and learned 
bodies which intend to send representatives to Copenhagen 
being the Palestine Exploration Fund, the British Academy, 
the India Office, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Organizing Committee consists of : — President : 
Dr. Vilh. Thomsen, St. Knuds Vej 36. Vice-President : 
Dr. Fr. Buhl, Osterbrogade 56 A. General Secretary : 
Dr. Chr. Sarauw, Frederiksberg Allée 48. Members: 
Dr, Dines Andersen, Steen Blichers Vej 4: Dr. J. Ostrup, 
Nérrebrogade 42; Dr. Valdemar Schmidt, Professeur 
Université, Ny Kongenseade 14. Treasurer: M. IL 
Gliekstadt, Privy Councillor, Landmandsbanken, Holmens 
Kanal 12. 

The Committee will be glad if all members of the Soci ety 
who have not as yet received copies of the Bulletins will 
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consider themselves invited to attend the Congress. The 
subseription to the Congress is £1, and the London Agents 
are Mesers. Probsthain, 14, Bury Street, W.C. 


Cowaress or RELIGIONS. 


The Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions will be held at Oxford from September 15th to 
18th, 1908. 

In accordance with the arrangements of previous 
Congresses, the meetings will be of two kinds: (1) 
General Meetings, for papers or lectures of wider import ; 
(2) Meetings of Sections for papers, followed by discussion. 
The Sections will be eight in number :— 


I, Religions of the Lower Culture (including Mexico 
and Peru). 
Il. Religions of the Chinese and Japanese. 
Ill. Religion of the Egyptians. 
IV. Religions of the Semites. 
¥. Religions of India and Tran. 
VL. Religions of the Greeks and Romans. 
VIL Religions of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs, 
VII. The Christian Religion, 


Members’ tickets, entitling to admission te all meetings, 
receptions, ete, and to a copy of the Transactions, £1 
each. Ladies’ tickets, entitling to admission to all 
meetings, receptions, ete. (but not to a copy of the 
Transactions), 10s. cach. 

English, French, German, and Italian are recognised as 
the official languages. 

Applications for membership and offers of papers may 
be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries, It will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Committee if members desiring 
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to read papers: ae Inform the Hon. Se : ies by 
May Bist, 1908. All papers must be sent in not later 
than August Lat. oo 
All communications concerning the “omar | etry 
be addressed to one of the Local Shrebeceee:_ y ‘Estlin 
pie real mies eed Oxford; L. R. Farnell, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


PoruLaAR PorTry or THE BaLoécues. By M. Loncwortu 
Dames. Two vols. Asiatic Society Monographs, 
vols, ix and x. 


Whosoever is engaged in the study of the modern Iranian 
languages will know, I trust, that nobody else has done 
more for the knowledge of the Baléchi people and language 
than Mr. Dames. This part of the Iranian philology 
depends, indeed, chiefly on the materials collected and 
published by him in the most accurate manner. I feel 
therefore pleased to draw the attention of our colleagues 
to his newly published work, the “ Popular Poetry of the 
Baléches,” which comprises the result of the whole work 
done by him during the course of many years. 

The first volume contains, in a good and legible trans- 
lation, all the texts hitherto collected, chiefly by Mr. Dames 
himself They are preceded by a valuable introduction on 
the character of the Baliichi poetry, on the metrical forin 
of the poems, on the methods of reciting, on the age of 
the various texts, ete. This volume is of peculiar interest 
for folklorists, who will feel themselves attracted by that 
fresh and vivid open-air poetry, which is purely popular 
in its origin as well as in its content and outer form, All 
the poems collected by Mr. Dames circulate orally among 
the Baloch tribes, and they are sung, with the only 
exception of the so-called Dastanagh, by professional 
minstrels, who have learned the poems from the author 
or by oral tradition, and who accompany the recital on 

J.2.a.58, 1908, Is 
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musical mstruments of two different kinds. The whole 
collection fills not less than 204 printed pages. First come 
the heroic ballads of the earlier period, which “form the 
oldest and most important part of the traditional lore of 
the Baléches.” They deal chiefly with the war of the 
two great Balochi tribes, the Rind and the Lashari. This 
war took place about the beginning of the sixteenth 
eentury, and it ended with the destruction of most of the 
Lashiris. The ballads, describing these events, were no 
doubt composed immediately after them; their language 
is more archaic than that of the other poems; they are 
also distinguished from the younger poetry by their blank 
verses, A second part comprises the later war-ballads 
and other tribal poems. I mention especially the ballad 
No, xxxiii, which is a good specimen of a controversy 
between rival poets of two contending tribes, First sings 
the poet Sobha of the Khosa tribe, and Gahi of the Kalai 
tribe answers; then comes Sébhi once more in a third 
poem, and Gahi's reply makes the conclusion, Romantic 
ballads as Léla and Majné, Dostén and Shirén, love-songs 
and lyrics, rehigious and didactic songs till the third, fourth, 
and fifth part, pp. 111-151. The last part consists of short 
texts, a8 lullabies, rhymed riddles, ete. Among them the 
‘Dastanaghs, short love-songs, are peculiar interest, as 
they alone are sung not by professional minstrels, but by 
the Baléches themselves to the accompaniment of a flute 
or pipe, called nar, Mr, Dames has collected altogether 
thirty-four of these little specimens of popular poetry. 

The second volume of Mr. Dames’ work will excite the 
interest of the philologist more than that of the folklorist, 
Tt contams the original Balochi text of the poems translated 
in vol. i. From the beginning Mr. Dames has used in his 
publications the Roman characters in transcribing Balochi 
texts, and every scholar, I think, will approve this method. 
Had Mr. Darmesteter adopted it in writing down the popular 
songs Of the Afghan people, instead of using the Arabic 
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alphabet, his work, “Chants populaires des Afghans, 
would look less elegant, but it would have become still 
more valuable from the purely scientific point of view. 
There is a difference, of course, as the Balochi never was 
a written language, whilst for the Pashté the Arabic 
alphabet is adapted in India. But, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that it is quite impossible to render 
even the Pashté words and sounds in an approximately 
correct manner by Arabie characters. Mr. Dames’ method 
of spelling gives us a fairly good idea of the true pro- 
nunciation in Baléchi. The language of the poems, 
however, is rather dificult and obseure owing to many 
obsolete words and forms, and to a strange and unfamiliar 
syntax. The text may also be sometimes corrupt, and 
I think the oral tradition through centuries is the cause 
of such corruptions. It is not always easy to harmonise 
the translation with the original text, but it would lead 
us too far would we go into details, and I believe it will 
hardly be possible to correct Mr. Dames’ translations in 
any but minor points. The author himself gives us some 
useful hints, ii, p. 180 et seq., which enable us to under- 
stand better the poetical language and its difference from 
the colloquial speech. He has also added a short glossary 
of rare and obsolete words. We find among them some of 
linguistic and etymological interest, as eye. gobi, ‘discussion’ 
(old Pers. root qud, P. ae opis); badh, ‘ feeling, perception * 
(Skt. root budh, P. - we): -pan, ' protecting, in démpdan, 
‘guardianship’; gophankh, ‘cowherd’; gvarpan, ‘shield,’ 
lit. protecting the breast (Skt. root pa, P. ot); nawath, 
‘felt’ (Aw. nimata, P. o03); rakhtaghén chham, ‘red or 
angry eyes’ (Skt. rabte); khil, ‘peg, nail” (Skt. kider) 3 
rédhi, ‘apparent, visible ' (Aw. reeodua, P. ys, oes). 

Finally, we have to thank the Folklore Society and the 
Royal Asiatic Society for giving Mr. Dames the opportunity 
of publishing his valuable work, and I may be allowed to 
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congratulate the author himself, remembering, after fifteen 
years, the day when in London I had the pleasure of 
making his personal aequaintance, 
W. GEIGER. 
Friauyen, 
Gotober, My, 


Earty CHINESE History. By Hrrsert J, ALLEN. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1906.) 


Some people have an irresistible inclination to contradict 
any generally accepted opinion which is incapable of actual 
proof. More especially is this the case when the facts on 
which it is based lie In the dim and distant past. Mr. Allen 
is one of those so constituted, Being « Chinese scholar he 
has naturally studied the early literature of China, and, 
like St. Athanasius, he stands up contra mundum and 
boldly claims that the ancient Chinese historical texts are 
so many forgeries, In so doing he has attacked one of 
the strongest links in the chain of Chinese history, and 
one which has been riveted fast. by Chinese scholars of all 
ages, both native and foreign. 

The opportunity of instituting this heresy was given 
to Mr. Allen by the fact that the ancient classies of China 
were in the year Bc. 2138, “with the exception of those 
treating of agriculture, medicine, divination, and the records 
of the Ch'in Dynasty,” all burnt by Imperial order, and 
were not reproduced until the edict was revoked by the 
second Emperor of the following Han Dynasty in the 
year Bc. 191. At this later date the throne had passed 
into the hands of a more enlightened sovereion than he 
who ordered the holocaust, and a decree was issued calling 
on everyone who possessed copies of the classies or 
recollected their texts to produce them. In obedience to 
this order numberless volumes which had been hidden 
away in the walls of dwelling-houses and other places of 
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concealment were produced, a committee of scholars was 
appointed to re-edit the texts, and the works as we have 
them at the present day were the result of ther Inbours. 

This, briefly stated, is the account which has been 
accepted by all scholars, with the exception of Mr. Allen. 
The celebrated historian Sze-ma Ch'ien was the first to 
give publie currency to it, and one of the chief arguments 
which Mr. Allen produces for his extraordinary theory is 
that in the pages of his history Sze-ma Ch‘ten quotes 
largely from the texts of these early classics. 

It is needless to say that this is no evidence whatever, 
and furnishes no sort of plea for the accusation which 
Mr, Allen brings against him of having forged the texts. 
By no well-established authority has Sze-ma Ch'ien’s good 
faith been impugned, and on the contrary his assertions 
on the point have been generally accepted by every native 
scholar of note, And here the matter may be allowed to 
rest, since no independent authority would accept Mr. Allen's 
theory in opposition to the consensus of opinion of twenty- 
two centuries of scholars. 


KR. K. D. 


Le Paiwosorue Mexs-Tr et UIprm pe Sonmarire, Par 
AtexanpRa Davin. (1907.) 


The period from the fifth to the third century B.c. was 
a time full of philosophical unrest in China. Confucius 
in the fifth century had elaborated a moral system for regu- 
lating government and the social relationships between man 
and man. A century later the more materially minded 
Mencins gave vent to his practical ideas on the same 
subjects, while in the interval hetween these two founders 
of schools appeared a host of lesser luminaries who desired 
to impress their ideas on the nation. Among these last 
was Meh-Ti, who came forward as the advocate of universal 
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love, thus advancing some strides ahead of Confucius and 
Mencius. 

Together with all existing works of philosophy, Meh- 
Ti's lucubrations, which, like the Confucian literature, 
Were committed to writing not by the master himself but 
by his disciples, were destroyed at the time of the burning 
of the books by the orders of the iconoclastic Shih Hwangti 
(B.C. 221-209), In common with these other works, the 
text of Meh-Ti's doctrines was covered from oblivion 
by the diligent search of his disciples, and we tind that at 
the heginning of the Han Dynasty (pc. 206 — an, 25) there 
were in existence seventy-one books containing the 
doctrines of the philosopher. Eighteen of these works 
have since been lost, but enough remain to give us » full 
idea of his teachingrs, 

Confucius, when he was asked whether one should 
recompense Injury with kindness, replied, “If you reeom- 
pense injury with kindness, with what will you recompense 
kindness?" Meh-Tj occupied a higher standing-point, and 
taught that you should behave to others as you would 
they should behave to you. Love should be universal. 
Sovereigns should treat their subjects as they themselves 
would wish to he treated, parents should love their 
children as themselves, and all classes of the community 
should be bound tocether by an abiding chain of love. 

So far it is impossible not to agree with Meh-Ti: but it 
is When he comes to the motive which should give rise to 
this universal love that he falls short of the highest level, 
A man should, he taught, love all others from no higher 
motive than that he may be loved by them in return. In 
this connection Meh-T;j’s system was purely utilitarian. 
Tf different ranks of society, from the Emperor on his 
throne to the labourer in the fields, love one another, good 
se0vernment would exist, causes for disagreement would 
disappear, domestic friction would no longer find place, 
and universal peace and quiet would be the result. 
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Against these doctrines Mencius inveighed strenuously, 
and showed how heretical they were when compared with 
Confucianism, in which filial piety occupies so large a space. 
Meh-Ti’s idea that a man should love his friend's father 
as much as he did his own was abhorrent to him. And 
so on through all the ranks of society. Certainly there 
is much in Meh-Ti's system to be condemned, and certainly, 
also, some of the instances he quotes in favour of his ideas 
are grotesque and absurd. For example, he states that 
Kow ts‘een, the King of Yueh, was fond of bravery. (We 
proceed to quote from Dr. Legge's version, which is 
practically the same as in the work before us.) “He” 
(King Kow ts‘een) “spent three years in traming his 
officers to be brave, and then, not knowing fully whether 
they were so, he set fire to the ship where they were, and 
urged them forward by a drum into the flames. They 
advanced, one rank over the bodies of another, till an 
immense number perished in the water or the flames; and 
it was not till he ceased to beat the drum that they retired. 
Those officers of Yueh might be pronounced to be full of 
reverence, ‘To sacrifice one’s life in the flames 15 a difficult 
thing, but they were able to do it because it would please 
their king.” Or again, “King Ling was fond of stall 
waists. In his time, his officers restricted themselves to 
a handful of rice till they required a stick to raise them- 
selves, and in walking had to hold themselves up by the 
wall. Now it is a difficult thing to restrict oneself in 
food, but they were able to do it because it would please 
King Ling.” 

Such is the general tendency of the doctrines af 
Meh-Ti, whose views on public and private life, as well 
as the religious and philosophic opmions of his people, 
are contained in the: present work. These are interesting 
as representing a phase of doctrine which was current in 
Chinn in about the fourth century pc. Though taken 
up and advocated by a certain school, it was never adopted 
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by any large section of the people, and is now regarded 


48 4 mental vagary rather than constituting a seriqus 
School of philosophy. In the work before us Meh-Ti’s 


theories are fully elaborated, and we can recommend the 
volume as a useful compendium of a bypath of literature 
Which was current jn China in the later centuries before 
Christ. 

R. K. D. 





A VeEpIc Concornance. By Maurice BLOOMFIELD, 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol, x. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1906.) 


Professor Bloomtield’s great work forms part of the 
larger scheme sketched in the P.A.0.8., April, 1902, which 
contemplated the compilation of a universal word-index 
to the Vedas, and of an index of subjects and ideas in 
addition to the Concordance. That the latter work should 
have oceupied much more time than was anticipated wil] 
be no surprise to anyone who has occasion to make 
critical use of the Concordance, Tt ig quite Impossible 
to exaggerate the labour involved in the Preparation of 
an index to every line of every stanza of the published — 
and some unpublished — Vedie literature and to every 
liturgical formula (yates, proisge, ete.) thereof The 
indices to the Samhitas, Brahmanas, and Satras, which we 
have hitherto had, have confined themselves to giving 
the pratikas ofthe first line of the metrical stansas, and 
only in a few cases, as in Aufrecht’s Aitareya Brihimene, 
Hillebrandt's Siikhayana Sranta Sattra, and Knaner’s 
Manave Grhya Satra, is note taken of the prose formulas, 
Moreover, the Concordance registers the variants of mantras 
not wholly identical, and thus renders invaluable Hasistance 
to future editors of Vedic texts, while its references rendor 
much easier the use of the ritual texts as clues to the sense 
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of the mantras. We may not all feel as much confidence 
as does Professor Bloomfield that the Concordance will 
prove to be a most effective means of advancing our 
knowledge of the hymns and the ceremonies in their 
relations to one another, but at any rate to his labours 
and those of his pupils, whose help he acknowledges 
(p. xi), we owe it that in future we can easily ascertain 
what light, if any, the ritual has to throw on the texts. 

Next to its completeness perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the work is its accuracy, which can only have 
been secured by a prodigious amount of labour, as anyone 
with experience of similar work will testify. Many of 
the texts used are poorly edited (e.g. the Asvaliyana Srauta 
Sitra), but in the vast majority of cases the author has 
succeeded in recognising the real forms of the mantras 
and in recording them in their proper place in the 
Concordance. 

It is only because the work is quite indispensable and 
must always remain the standard authority for the Mantra 
literature that we think it worth while to offer the 
following criticisms of points of detail. It would be 
hypercritical and ungrateful to a scholar who visited 
Vienna for a month in 1902 simply in order to excerpt 
the material from Kiathaka Sambita, ii-iv, to complain 
that the Paippalida text of the Atharvaveda has not been 
used in the preparation of the Concordance. Nevertheless, 
the omission must be regarded as serious, and while the 
corrupt state of the text 15 4 partial excuse, yet we may 
be allowed to express the regret that Professors Bloomfield 
and Garbe did not add to the photographie reproduction 
of the birch-bark MS. a transcript made from the original 
MS. The work must be done sooner or later, and though 
4 beginning has now been made in the J.AO.S., it might 
well have been carried out six years ago. 

Much more unfortunate is the decision not to print the 
accents. in view of the fact that the Vedic Mantra literature 
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18 essentially an accented literature, and one in which 
ditference of accent very often is the sole means of deciding 
the sense, No doubt, to reprint the accents would have 
added materially to the labourof compilation, and would have 
increased the cost of production, but these considerations 
ean hardly have been decisive, for the additional labour 
and cost would have been insignificant in comparison with 
the labour and cost entailed in the production of the 
tain body of the work. The omission to note the accents 
renders, of course, the chumeration of differences in paralle] 
texts incomplete, and here and there it precludes the 
possibility of interesting comparisons, For example, it is 
noted (p. 227") that in the line Indro nama sruto grne 
(Saimaveda, i, 438") the Taittiriya Brihmana, iii, 7, 9, 5», 
and the Apastamba Srauta Sitra, xiv, 2, 13°, read ane, 
but it is not noted that the Sdimaveda accents gpd ( but: 
gree at i, 1118"), an unusual accent, which, taken together 
with the (later) rare use of qreé as a passive, adequately 
aeeounts for the easy correction gand, 

These exhaust our substantial grounds of complaint 
uinst Professor Bloomfield, but we may ald «a few 
corrections of oversights. It does not appear to have 
been noticed that in Aitareya Braihmana, villi, 25, 3..we 
have a couple of élokas of the same type as many in the 
Grhya Sitras, which the Concordance duly notes, The 
verses, perhaps overlooked because Aufrecht prints them 
a8 prose, run :— 

Fettrena keetram jayati halena halam crite | 

Yesyoivam widuan h ralvinena nistragopih pwrohitah | 

fname visith samjanate sommes. ekeer neernenae sh | 

yaayoimem widuan bralimeano mintragopah purohitah | 





ai 
f 





The same dokas recur in Vill, 27, 2. prefixed by— 
fusya raja mitram bhavets dvisantam cpabidheate | 


where the word bhavati must clearly be dissvllabic. More 
important is the failure to recognise as tmantras the 
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sentences in Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 3, 2, which im 
the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brihmana, edited by Oertel, 
i, 9, 10, are also printed as prose, but which are clearly 
in mixed tristubh and jagati metre’ At p. 207° Tnudrak 
lormaksitam amrtam vyoma is quoted from the Aitareya 
alone, but apparently as prose. The Aitareya Aranyaka 
has fared rather badly, for the obseure stanza osthapidhane 
nakuli, which appears in full at iii, 2, 3, is only (p. 815") 
cited from the Sama Mantra Brahmana and the Gobhila 
Grhya Sutra, of which the latter has only the first Pada, 
and the former the first two Padas, the gecond In different 
shape (dantaparimitah pa vik, as against, danfavh poriarta 
pavih) Similarly, the Santi section, ii, 7, which is also 
included in some editions and MSS. of the Upanisad, 
is overlooked, as it is also by Knauer, in his edition of 
the Manava Grhya Sutra, i, 4, 4 4, where his reading 
vedusyo vianih athe is o mistaken correction of vedasya 
rant atha, which in its turn is almost certainly a ease 
of the usual Maitrayaniya contraction of wa det (Knauer, 
Introd., pp. xxxviii sq,), where v 1s written by error for m, 
giving the Aitareya text vedasya, TL dint atha? If winih 
were original, the variant of the Aitareya, which is 
obviously more ancient, would be impossible of explanation. 
The dual is much more appropriate as a description of the 
functions of Vae and Manas, and the chariot comparison 
‘< one of the most favourite in Upanisad literature, while 
the rare word drei would render correction of maint 
inevitable, At p. 777*, under yusyedam a rye yee, 
it is hardly correct to cite Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 2, 1, 48 
omitting qujah, since that word oceurs in the next Pada 
(see p. 481%. At p. 300" the compound ukthabhitayak 
is probably a mistake for uktha bhitteyeh, nor is 1 noted 
that the names d@nebhadriya and yajidyaynityt are found 

\ The metrical character, eg., of pram aatyom rijigy Tacs voeiecnenst 


is beyond doulst. . | 
® The porallel passage in the Siikhayuna Aranyaka, vii, 1, differs. 
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as early as Aranyaka, v, 3, 2, while the technical expression 
ubthavirya is not mentioned. 

In Sankhiyana Srauta Sitra, xvi, 17,1, the Concordance 
(p. 642°) gives prema vicam vadisyami — evargam 
isyantim seorgam isyon, and in Latyaiyana Srauta Sttra, 
iv, 2, 10, evaryam ayisyantim svargam ay igyan, but the 
parallel passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 1,5, 4, shows 
elearly that svar gamisyantim, ete., must be read. This 
is proved beyond doubt by the Saikhiyana Aranyaka, i, 8 
(a text not used by the editor), which has svar hy esi wig 
gamisyant? bhavati. In Sankh fiyana, xviii, 3, 2", the MSS, 
read fujo yujo vanam sahah, not balam as given at 
p. 431", which is no more than a plausible conjecture 
of Hillebrandt’s; at ix, 6, 6°, the reading is apparently 
nak in youti giro na samyatah, not na (p. 761"), and 
at xviii, 15, 5*, supranit, not sprain? (p. 998"). 

These are all minor errors, and even these are rare in 
the extreme. Misprints are apparently very few, and 
the form and appearance of the work reflect alike the 
‘greatest eredit on the generosity of the late Mr. Warren 
and the taste of Professor Lanman. The mode of citation 
is extremely clear, the nse of small superseript numbers for 
paragraph references in the text being fortunately dispensed 
with, It is perhaps rather a pity that in the abbreviations 
the forms accepted by Whitney and others in the case of 
the Sittras should have heen deviated from without 
appreciable saving in space, and the symbol MG., denoting 
the Manava Grhya Sitra, edited by Knauer in 1897, has 
accidentally been omitted from the lists of texts used, 

We must not, however, conclude with criticism, and we 
would offer to Professor Bloomfield and all those whose 
help he has had the most hearty congratulations on the 
completion of a work which must always rank AIO 
the greatest achievements of Vedic scholarship. 

A. BERRIEDALE KErru. 
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DOCUMENTS INEDITS POUR SERVIR A  L'HISTOIRE DU 
CHRISTIANISME EN Onrent (XVI-XIX siéele), publiés 
par le Pere Anrorne Ranpats, S.J. Tome premier. 
2? and 3° Fascicules. (London: Luzae & Co. Price, 
6 francs each.) 


Part 1 of this work appeared in 1905, and was reviewed 
in the J.R.A.S. for 1906, p. 249 ff Parte ii and iii now 
he before us, completing the first volume, and with it the 
first instalment of some 8,000 documents which the 
Rey. Father Rabbath, of the University of Beyrout, has 
collected regarding the history of Latin missions in the 
Mahomedan East. A few papers exceed this limit, and 
tell us something of India and Abyssinia; but the great 
mass of the papers published refera to Syria, Egypt, and 
Persia—more especially, as we might expect, to Syria, 
The documents are mostly in French; some are in Latin, 
Jtalian, or Spanish; a few in Arabic, and to these a trans- 
‘lation is attached. Parts ii and iii cover much the same 
ground, geographically and chronologically, as part i; but 
they fill up lacunm, add a good deal which is new, and 
embrace the history of the Carmelite and Capucin missions. 
The work has evidently been a labour of love to the 
Reverend Father; every document is preceded by a full 
and convenient summary ; numerous notes give information 
regarding persons, words, and things; there are occasional 
introductions, as well as extracts from contemporary 
travels; and a chronological table and an elaborate index 
complete the volume, Of Father Rabbath's enthusiasm, and 
of his knowledge of his subject, at once wide and minute, 
it is diffienlt to speak too highly, 

The documents contained in the second and third parts 
of the work fall chronologically into two great groups, if 
we omit a few stray pieces. The first opens in 1561 with 
an abortive mission to the Coptic Patriarch at Cairo, and 
it ends with the martyrdom of Father Abraham Georges, 
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a Maronite by birth and a Jesuit by profession, who sailed 
from Goa for Abyssinia, and was put to death by a renegade 
Turkish governor at Massowah in 1595. Father Georges 
was the last who sacrificed his life for the Ethiopian 
mission; after him the way suddenly became open, and 
a number of Jesuits made their way into Abyssinia until 
1663, when they were finally expelled. We hope that 
Father Rabbath may have some further light to throw 
on the doings of that admirable missionary Father Paez 
and his companions, 

The seeond group of papers commences with 1620 and 
ends about 1730, It contains very full details regarding 
Syria, and a nearly consecutive history of the Latin 
missions there. We have a very interesting account of 
the Capucin missions in India and Persia, as well as in the 
country of the Grand Turk, from 1626 to 1670; and a full 
account of the Carmelites (who came somewhat earlier) 
down to 1656, There is a good deal about Constanti- 
nople in the seventeenth century, and there are incidental 
notices of Smyrna, Cyprus, and some other places, 

We pointed out in our former review what a profusion 
of light these papers throw on the condition of the 
Mahomedan East, the ways of the Governments, the 
relations of the Christians to the Mahomedans and to 
each other, the life of the Franks, and the difficulties 
and suspicions which the missionaries had to encounter. 
The volumes now before us deepen these impressions 
and add many details, Perhaps the most novel points 
which they suggest are the shiftiness of the Orientals, as 
illustrated by the two missions to the Coptic Patriarch, 
the msecurity of the Mediterranean, the condition of the 
Christian slaves—above all, the political interest which 
Europe began to take in the Levant, Of the pirates, 
Mahomedan and Christian, who infested the Mediter. 
ranean we have many incidental notices, In 1561 Fathers 
Rodriguez and Eliano spent a month in the voyage 
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from Venice to Alexandria. The Captain refused to sail 
while the Turkish fleet kept the seas, although there was 
peace between Venice and Constantinople; and Father 
Eliano gives a graphic account of the alarm on board the 
ship one moonlight night when two corsairs were sighted, 
the hot arming in haste, the cannoneers with their port- 
fires ready, the sailors carrying blocks of stone up to the 
yardarms to drop on the assailants, the passengers seizing 
lances, girding on swords, others wailing as if they were 
already slaves, a tumult of sounds, orders, shouts, prayers, 
lamentations, and curses, while gleams of moonlight fitfully 
lit wp the dark sea and faintly revealed the dreaded sails 
on the horizon. Fortunately the corsairs did not give 
chase. Again, we hear of a Maltese galley which has 
seized a shipload of dervishes, and the Turks threaten to 
retaliate by imprisoning the missionaries. Or the Barbary 
pirates descend upon Alexandretta, the malarious port of 
Aleppo, which lies In a marsh surrounded by hills; and 
they make so clean o sweep of it that in the followmg 
year an Italian traveller tinds only four houses standing. 
Human booty was what these pirates chiefly sought ; 
they descended on the shores of Sicily and Italy to supply 
the harams of Constantinople, and so terrible a devastation 
reigned on the shores of Greece that according to a French 
traveller of the seventeenth century there was not a house 
left inhabited within three miles of the seashore in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. Slavery was the fate of high 
and low alike, of the Grand Master of Malta and of that 
prince of pirates, Dragut; “fortuna di guerra,” said the 
Grand Master when he captured Dragut, after having been 
himself a slave. Our documents tell us much of the fate 
of these slaves, at least of the men, for the women dis- 
appeared in the harems. Tho slaves in private houses had 
the happiest lot, although we come across one or two tragic 
histories, But in their converse with these domestic slaves 
the missionaries had need of caution, for, if the slave 
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escaped, the owner might demand that the missionary, as 
his nearest friend, should take Ins place. The public 
slaves at Constantinople (it is there we meet with then) 
were chiefly captives of the Hungarian and Polish wars. 
The nobles were contined in the famous Byzantine prison 
of the Seven Towers, while the black and horrible barracks, 
known «as the Jagnios, served for the common herd. 
Noble and simple alike wore chains; and the slaves in 
the bagnios were chained by the neck at night to a bar, 
#0 that they could not move, and the place reeked with 
ordure. Two small chapels in the prison served for their 
devotions, and they subsisted largely on the alms which 
the missionaries at Galata collected for them. The fate 
of the slaves who worked the gold-mines of the Red Sea 
in the second century B.c,, as described by Diodorus 
siculus, has always seemed to us the ne plue ultra of 
hitnan misery, but the lot of these unfortunates in the 
bagnios of Constantinople was not much better, The 
Turkish fleets which sailed annually at the commencement 
of Summer were manned by 6,000 or 7,000 of these 
wretches (12,000 were freed after the battle of Lepanto), 
who toiled at the oar, naked to the waist and half-starved, 
under the tyranny of the lash, and a prey to the plague 
which never quitted the fleet; their only friend the 
devoted chaplain who accompanied them. But in all 
dealings with prisoners and slaves the greatest prudence 
was necessary, for any attention shown them was sure 
to excite suspicion or to-ag¢ravate the demand for ransom. 

With the discovery of the sea-route to India the trade 
of Alexandria sank into insignificance ; Aleppo became the 
chief commercial entrepit of the East, and Father J. B. de 
saint-Aignan, in his report to Colbert, gives an excellent 
account of its commerce. But Aleppo WAS «8 Mean town 
even for the East, despite its size and its commercial 
activity. Turks and Greeks, Persians and Armenians, 
Arabs, Syrians, Chaldeans, Sabeans, even Hindus were 
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to be seen in its streets, but the bazars were mean, and 
the antiquated citadel in its midst chiefly owed its strength 
to a deep moat crossed by a single bridge, The native 
Christians lived in a suburb outside the town: and their 
ehurehes, four in number, were in a retired enclosure, 
where they eseaped observation, and could not wound 
Mahomedan fanaticism. A fifth church, which belonged 
to the Jacobite, or ‘Syrian,’ Patriarch, was the only one 
which could boast of ita size or architecture. The Frank 
merchants and the missionaries lived at Aleppo, as they 
did at Ispahan, in the caravanserai; but the serai at 
Ispahan was large and commodious, much superior ap- 
parently to that at Aleppo. It has always been difficult 
for a foreigner to obtain a house in any of these Eastern 
towns, After the French the English were the most 
noamerous. All foreigners alike, the Consuls incloded, 
were subject to the tyranny and caprice of the local 
governors and to the outbreaks of popular fanaticism. 
Occasionally a Turkish governor might take it into his 
head to do a littl: trading on his own account; we read 
of one who made a ‘corner’ im silk, and compelled the 
foreign merchants to accept his terms. Usually, however, 
the governors contented themselves with fleecing the 
merchants on the import or export of their goods, and 
extorting money from the native Christians on every 
pretext of a quarrel, or accusation true or false, These 
governors retained their position by gifts at Constantinople, 
and their rapacity was insatiable; everything could be 
arranged for money; and one writer goes so far as to 
say that the Turks would sell their Prophet himself if 
it could profit them. From one exaction, however, the 
Syrian Christians appear to have been free; we hear 
nothing in these papers of a supply of Christian children 
for the Janissary corps. The custom was falling into 
(esuetude in the sixteenth century, and may have ceased 
tiltogether so far as Syria was concerned. 
7.24.8. 1908. 14 
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In one respect the action of the missionaries was entirely 
beneficent. The long-continued decay of Christianity in 
the East was due not only to political and social causes; 
it was due quite as much to isolation, ignorance, and 
barbarism. From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
the fortunes of the Eastern Christians were at the lowest 
ebb, In North Africa, Nubia, Socotra, Babylonia, and the 
regions east of the Tigris, Christianity became extinct, 
Tamerlane exterminated large Christian communities in 
Mesopotamia; throughout Syria and Asia Minor the Turks 
and the Kurds swept the open country, and isolated the 
communities which remained. It was only in favourable 
localities, mountainous regions such as the Lebanon, 
Armenia, and Georgia, that the Christians were able to 
maintain themselves, With the cessation of the Crusades 
Western Christendom had ceased to interest itself in the 
affairs of the East; and the Eastern Christians, isolated, 
neglected, and depressed, fast became a prey to the 
profoundest ignorance, The Latin missionaries arrested 
this decay; they opened schools, instructed clergy and 
laity alike, and revived the embers of what learning 
still remained. Nor did they do less for the spread 
of Oriental learning in Europe. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century there was no one in Rome who 
could read Arabic. The adhesion of the Maronites 
in 1578 led to the foundation of an Oriental College at 
Rome and the institution of an Arabic printing press. 
The Oriental seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, established 
about 1700, was due to the foundation of a rival school 
at Oxford. On the other hand, there was not o single 
printing press in the whole of the Turkish Empire until 
members of the Anglcan Church imported Greek type 
for the use of the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, 
Poeock's translations into Arabic of the Anglican Catechism 
and other works were circulated about the same time in 
Aleppo; and we have already referred to a proposed 
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Oriental school at Oxford. Some of the English non-jurors 
were attempting at this very time to form a union between 
the Anglican and the Greek orthodox Churches, and the 
papers published by Father Rabbath throw an interesting 
light on this little known episode of our history. 

Although the East is the chosen home of religious 
speculation, it is a mere truism to say that ever since 
the days of the Roman Empire religion and politics 
have been almost synonymous in the lands which 
lie between the Mediterranean and the Ganges. It was 
therefore inevitable that these missions should assume 
a political aspect. In the sixteenth century this side of 
mission work was not so prominent, The missionaries 
of that time were for the most part Sicilians and Italians, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese having abundant occupation 
in their new possessions, and the French in Tunis. The 
protection of the missionaries was left to the Venetian 
consuls as a rule, and although a pious consul might 
here and there invite the presence of the missionaries, 
the majority were teo prudent or indifferent actively 
to encourage the missionary propaganda. The native 
Christians were suspicious of the strangers; they were 
little enamoured of a religion which was ill recommended 
by the loose lives and habitual indifference of many of its 
professors ; and they saw with disgust that the Frankish 
merchants neither prayed nor fasted. If the name of 
Frank was distasteful to the native Christians, the name 
of Spaniard was hated by the Mahomedans. A new era 
commenced with the establishment of the Propaganda 
at Kome in 1622, or perhaps a little earlier. Henri IV 
taken up the cause of the French missions in 
Tunis; Louis XII zealously prosecuted those in the East, 
French missionaries of various orders, Jesuits, Capucins, 
Carmelites, established themselves in Persia and Turkey; 
they oceupied the old stations and established new ones, 
The French ambassador at Constantinople and the local 
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French consuls exerted their influence with the Porte and 
the provincial governors in favour of the missionaries; and 
the Most Christian King became in deed, as well as in 
name, the recognised protector of the Latin churches in 
the East. The missionaries, as was natural under these 
circumstances, pained many adherents among the Greeks, 
Syrians, and Armenians; indeed, many of the so-called 
Greeks were descendants of Greek islanders or of TItahans 
who had originally belonged to the Latin rite; while since 
the time of the Crusades one branch of the Armenian 
Church had been in communion with Rome. So far so 
good. But the missionaries also adopted a tempting but 
mueh more doubtful policy; they strove to place their 
converts and protégés at the head of the indigenous 
churches, and invoked for this purpose the aid of the 
Turkish authorities. Successful at the outset, this policy 
recoiled on the missionaries, and led to a century of 
quarrels and divisions, chaos, persecution, and strife. To 
follow the Latin rite was regarded as equivalent to making 
oneself a Roman ora Frenchman, In vain the missionaries 
explained that spiritual communion with the Pope did 
not imply temporal subjection to a foreign potentate. 
The Turks had profited pecuniarily by these quarrels at 
first; but some of them, even at the outset, had regarded 
the missionaries os emissaries of the Spaniards; they 
speedily came to look on them with suspicion; and, 
according to the humour or the pressure of the moment, 
they sometimes prohibited, sometimes condoned, all inter- 
course with the native Christians. The French ambassadors 
who had warmly espoused the cause of the missionaries 
in the beginning, became weary with these quarrels, and 
were inclined to blame this excessive zeal, It is an old, 
old quarrel—the quarrel of the diplomatists, whose business 
it is to keep things smooth, with the missionaries, engrer 
to do what they believe to he their duty. Whatever sides 
we may take in this dispute, in one point, we think, the 
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missionaries were undoubtedly right. Submission to the 
Pope was in the forefront of the missionary propaganda. 
“Submit yourselves to the Holy Father, and you will 
find that all other difficulties will in time be resolved.” 
“This doctrine is at the root of all the trouble,” said the 
ombassador; “it awakens fear and jealousy: why not keep 
it to the end?" But surely all experience shows that it 
was the only point on which there was a chance of an 
agreement; if once the gates of theological disputation 
were opened, all hope of a consensus was gone. 

The political history of these missions is especially 
worthy of study at the present time in face of the Russian 
propaganda. From its own pomt of view, the Porte is 
probably right in regarding all missions as equally 
dangerous; they enlighten the minds and secretly turn 
away the hearts of his subjects; and they afford foreign 
powers a pretext for internal interference. On the other 
hand, the native churches, distracted between all the 
claimants to their attention, remind us of the polygamist 
gentleman whose wives objected to his hair; one pulled 
eut all the white hairs, and one all the black, until he 
rose up bald and naked. 

We have tried to show what a wealth of material these 
volumes contain for the student of the times as well as 
for the student of missions. On this latter aspect of the 
work we cannot enter. But no one can rise from a study 
of these volumes without an increased admiration for men 
who brought succour to the slave and enlightenment to 
the degraded Syrian and Greek; whose devotion extorted 
admiration from the Moslem; who persevered in a seemingly 
hopeless task under every circumstance of poverty, 
privation, and physical danger; and whose learning was 
an important adjunct to their faith. 

J, KENNEDY. 
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Le Japonais parte. Par J. Bersor. (Paris: E. Leroux, 
1907.) 

Qours FRATIOUE pE Jaronais. Par F. GUEZENNEC. 
Fasc. i. (Leide: E. J. Brill, 1907.) 


JAPANESE SELF-TavuGHT. (Thimm's system in Roman 
characters.) Edited by W. J. 8. Saawp. (London: 
E. Marlborough, 1907.) 


The firat of these books is a mere pamphlet, quite 
inadequate for any purpose save that of giving a very 
cursory view of the nature of spoken Japanese. The 
second is the first instalment of a more ambitious work 
which is designed to enable the student to read modern 
Japanese—the Japanese of periodical literature made up of 
Chinese ideographs accompanied by syllabic signs which 
give a clue to the Kun (Japanese reading), when this ts 
indicated, of the Chinese character. The authors system 
seems a good one, He says: “J'ai puisé mes exemples 
dans les livres employés officiellement dans les écoles de 
Japon; le style de ces livres est clair, concis, et de toute 
élégance, et ils ont le grand avantage d'amener progressive- 
meant & la connaissance du Japon et de la langue Japonaise.” 
But why does M. Guézennee introduce his ‘ introduction’ 
by the extraordinary statement that Japanese “semble 
d'origine malaise et avoir été importéee par le célébre 
guerrier Zinmu tenné devenu peu apres le premier empereur 
du Japon.” It is well to warn the student of written 
Japanese that several years of close study are needed to 
acquire any real command even of the comparatively easy 
modern periodical style. 

Mr. Shand'’s work is much the most practical of the 
three. It is not, indeed, ‘Japanese self-taught,’ but 
a collection of words and phrases. But the collection is 
goad, especially of naval and military terms, Every 
word and phrase is accompanied by a painfully elaborate 
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figured pronunciation, which is a mere travesty of the 
true pronunciation much more easily attamed by simply 
reading the vowels in the accurately romanized text as 
in Italian and the consonants as in English (with a few 
special qualifications). Far more really useful would the 
book have been had the column headed ‘pronunciation’ 
contained a literal translation of the Japanese phrase with 
indications of its parsing, for, as Mr. Shand well observes, 
the Japanese equivalents of the English phrases are 
not translations, but “those which the same set of 
circumstances would draw from Japanese speakers,” The 
real difficulty of Japanese lies in the fact that, practically, 
translation is impossible, equivalence alone can be attained, 
and the important thing is to show how Japanese words 
are ordered and manipulated to produce this equivalence. 
Thus the student may be trained to think in Japanese and 
i la Japoneise, and piri pase with his power to do 
both will his command of the language improve. 


F. Victor Dick ins. 


THe CHINESE LANGUAGE AND HOW TO LEARN IT. <A 
Manual for Beginners, By Sir WaALTER HILLIER, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Professor of Chinese, King's College, 
London, formerly Chinese Secretary to H-M.’s Legation 
at Peking, and sometime H.M.’s Consul-General in 
Korea, (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner, & Co., 
Ltd, 1907.) 


One turns eagerly the pages of a new manual for the 
study of Chinese by a past master of this difficult, tongue 
to see if one can surprise the seeret of his own remarkable 
proficiency in the eolloquial art, im the successful practice 
of which, it was generally admitted, he had no rival 
among his contemporaries in China. But Sir Walter 
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Hiller has no royal road to suggest in his system of study, 
which, on the contrary, “presupposes in due course the 
services of a native Asien-shéng, for no one who has not 
the opportunity of studying with an instructor by his 
side can ever hope to speak accurately or to pronounce his 
words well. Tt will not be so difficult to acquire a paper 
knowledge of the spoken language, but the assistance of 
an expert is indispensable for obtaining a correct pro- 
nunciation and the rhythmie swing and intonation which 
are so essential to elegant speaking. A point should be 
made daily of reading, sentenee by sentence, after the 
‘teacher, and endeavouring to mimic his intonation and 
his style as closely as possible. Mimicry is the preat 
element of success.” 

The present work, we are told in the preface, is eapecially 
intended for the use of army officers, of missionaries, and 
of young business men connected with trade interests in 
China who wish to commence the study of the language 
in England with a view to continuing it in the country 
itself. It contains a chapter on the written language, 
with a comprehensive sketch of its origin and subsequent 
development ; another on the spoken language, with 
remarks on dialects, ‘ tones,’ and pronunciation ; ane 
a table of sounds arranged according to the Wade system 
of transliteration, with their approximate phonetic English 
spelling attached. Next come the Progressive exercises, 
which form the body of the book, together with sections 
on the reeognized system of writing the characters and on 
grammatical particles and construction. In the exercises 
the Chinese text is not given with the English phrases, 
but by a happy device, which is a novel feature of the 
authors system, the literal translation of the Chinese 
equivalent is placed opposite to each sentence, with the 
idea of illustrating the Chinese order of construction, Tt 
is certainly a happy idea, and any kind of apology for 
suggesting that the student should feel his way to Chinese 
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through the channel of ‘ pidgin’ English—for that is what 
it practically amounts to—is hardly required. 

The table of radicals that follows is clearly arranged 
and classified, but one little point may be noticed here en 
passant. The primary meaning of pei, the 154th radical, 
should surely be ‘cowry.’ Its early form is a pictorial 
representation of the actual shell, and its use m the con- 
struction of so many ancient characters relating to barter, 
purchase, value, riches, and the like, points back to a time 
when cowries were the ordinary currency of the people 
who invented the script. It is one indication, among 
others, of the indigenous origin of the script, and tends 
to prove that it conld not have come from Western Asia, 
or from any country where cowries were unknown in 

But to return to our book. The supplement of a thousand 
characters in fine bold type ought to be eminently useful ; 
and it has been separately printed so that the student may 
eut out the written symbols and play with them, as he 
is advised to do, to his heart's content, until they become 
perfectly familiar. A final index of characters arranged 
under their radicals completes a work of light and learning 
which can be confidently recommended to those for whom 
it is intended. There is, besides, an introductory preface, 
in facsimile, contributed by H.E. Wang Ta-hsich, late 
Chinese Minister in London, and the cover is inscribed 
with a Chinese title, specially written for the purpose by 
the same calligraphic brush. 

Ss. W.. B. 


Uramaro, von Dr. Junivs Kvureru. (Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1907.) 
Kitagawa Utamaro is said to have been born in 1753 


or 1754 at Kawagoye in Musashi, a quite uninteresting: 
town some twenty miles north-west of Tokyd. His real 
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name was Shioku Yaisuke; how he came by the name 
Utamaro I do not know. He described himself as belonging 
to the Tachibana, one of the four great clans, but all 
sorts of persons enrolled themselves after this manner. 
His father was probably quite a humble person. After 
his father's death, while Utamaro was quite young, his 
mother removed with him to Yedo (Tékyé), There he 
attracted the notice of « famous artist, Toriyama Sekiyen, 
who was born in 1712, Sekiyen began as a Kano painter, 
but, about the age of 50, transferred himself to the Ukiyo, 
or Popular School, of which Hokusai is the master most 
known tothe West. Utamaro himself. originally a painter, 
followed his master, and is perhaps the most graceful of 
the colour-print artists of the Popular School of the latter 
half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century, He is the very antipodes of Hokusai, whose 
brush swept the whole gamut of Japanese life, who lived 
a temperate life, drinking neither tea nor sake, and who 
busied himself rather with the manifestations of things, 
still and living, than with the beauty of the world about 
him. Utamaro, on the other hand, though he drew 
natural objects (as in his famous “ Insect Book "), occupied 
the greater part of his life with drawing the courtezans of 
the ‘green houses’ of the Yoshihara in various groupings, 
attitudes, and occupations. He lived for a long time in 
his publisher's house, just outside the Yoshihara, within 
the barriers of which he spent most of his time. His 
pictures are extremely graceful in line and composition, 
and delight the eye by their shades and harmonies of 
colour, often brilliant but never crude, The Yoshihara 
colour - prints are not always unexceptionable, but the 
inajority of those I have seen are not in the least 
‘ erotic —they are charming pictures of charming women, 
beautifully dressed, standing, talking, feasting, picnicking, 
playing, boating, and so forth. Nearly every artist of 
those days drew women of this order. Utamaro died in 
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1806, in his 52nd or 53rd year. His work was affected 
by the influence of Sekiyen, Kiyonsga, and—especially 
as to the delineation of women—of Katsukawa Shunsho. 
His first publication was in 1780, the so-called “ Mussel 
Book,” after which he signed himself Jisei Tkke—' Self- 
sustaining. He may for a short time have held an official 
position—we know not what. Once he got into trouble 
by publishing a coloured drawing of the great Taiko 
(Hideyoshi) amusing himself with a bevy of his women. 
Dr. Kurth reproduces the picture, which seems harmless 
enough, but cost, probably, the author of it a year's 
imprisonment — ie. a year in a wooden cage, among 
a crowd of criminals, within some jail, subject to the 
brutalities of irresponsible gaolers. Utamaro's principal 
work is the Seiro Yehon—" Book of Pictures from the 
Green Houses,” in two volumes, Mr. Strange, in his 
delightful book on Japanese Illustration, gives a portrait 
of the artist at work upon a huge H6 or mythical Féng 
bird. Dr. Kurth draws a most attractive and sympathetic 
portrait of the man—* Liebgewinnen aber kann den dureh 
und durch noblen Menschen nur, wer sich immer wieder 
in seine schier zahllosen Werke vertieft. Um so schéner, 
das ihm nicht, wie vielen Grossen der Erde, der Anuber- 
mantel der Griese um die Beine herunterschlottert, wenn 
wir von dem Meister zum Menschen kommen,” 

It is impossible to overpraise Dr. Kurth’s monumental 
work. It is more than a monograph, more than & 
biography; it is both, but in addition a treatise on the 
Colour-print School, on Utamaro’s position in it, and on 
the signification of his work. It is also a full and complete 
guide to the collector. Dr. Kurth describes over 500 
specimens of the master's work, deseribes them fully, 
a necessary preliminary to their comprehension and appre- 
elation, giving dates and publishers, and in a great number 
of cases adds translation of the legends and uta that so 
often accompany Japanese pictures, and must be read with 
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them to understand the real beauty of this marriage of 
two arts. Forty-tive brilliantly executed reproductions in 
eolour, and black and white, lend interest to the work, 
a small quarto volume of nearly 400 pages, excellently 
printed (in roman) and in every way admirably got up, 
Full indexes of marks, signatures, and names are added— 
in fine, the work is a monument of German research and 
faithfulness, and more than German enthusiasm over 
& singularly beautiful but extremely esoteric realm of art. 
Two of Dr. Kurth’s translations I cannot refrain from 
giving. One is Sekiyen’s postface to Utamaro's “Insect 
Book,” a characteristically Japanese composition mentioned 
in ¥. Siebold’s Archief. “ When one paints pictures natural 
forms should be conscientiously observed and reproduced 
with the brush. This is just what my scholar Utamaro 
has done in this book. In his earliest youth he observed 
natural objects most closely. If he got hold in a garden 
in Autumn of a grasshopper or a cricket he fully and 
delightfully examined it. How often did I warn him 
not to kill living things [Sekiyen at the moment did not 
understand Utamaro's artistic purpose], Now when his 
genius has developed to its highest pomt bestows he 
this book upon the world, He has robbed the scare his 
of its lustre, and so overthrown the old manner of 
painting, arming himself, one may say, with the delicate 
antenne of the cicada. He has borrowed the burrowing 
power of the common worm to get to the bottom of his 
matter, the delicate movement of the caterpillar to penetrate 
the secrets of nature, while he is illumined by the glow of 
the firefly, nor rests till, like the spider with his web, he 
has completed his task. Many masters of verse have 
assisted him with their humorous compositions. The Toiss( 
wood ~ engravers have helped him in reproducing his 
drawings. Lastly, a word of excuse js offered for the 
shortcomings of these cherry-wood blocks, Seventh year 
of Tenmei (Period of Celestial Lustre), the year of the 
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goat (1787) im Winter, Written by Toriyama Sekiyen 
Toyofusa.” 

The other is a letter from his wife to the publisher of 
the book “ Yehon Wasai jogo” (a collection of somewhat 
free erotic colour-drawings), serving as a preface. “I trust 
that your honourable relations are well, despite this con- 
tinuance of severe weather, and that you, too, sir, are in 
good health is my most earnest desire. [These are only 
common epistolary introductory phrases] My husband 
has gone to Enoshima (near Kamakura) on the invitation 
of a distinguished friend. The sketches im this book have 
been coloured by me, though I am far from possessing his 
talent. Fora lady such a task was highly embarrassing, 
but Iam an artist's wife, and the devil's spouse must be 
something of a devil too, So has it come to pass that 
night after night have I worked at this task, a very 
grass-widow. There must be many failures that won't 
please you, but reflect, sir, how loving a pair we are, and 
how much the fact that the husband has drawn and the 
wife coloured these pictures adds to the reality of their 
union, besides being in excellent agreement with the 
contents of this volume, The sale will surely thus be 
promoted! Although I thought and thought, I have not 
been able to hit wpon a good title. Following my own 
disposition I have called it a book for Lacquer-lovers, 
So do I beg you to publish it in the best way you can. 
Wishing you the best Inck. The wife of Maro. To 
Matsumidori-ya (Pine-tree Greenery—name or sign of 
the publishing house).” 

A word of caution must be added. It appears that the 
prices of good specimens of Utamaro's work fetch any sum 
fron 30 to 3,000 marks. It may safely be said that no 
Japanese colour-print is intrinsically worth any approach 
to thousands of marks. They are the joint product of 
a number of hands, including pupils, and largely therefore 
the work of craftsmen. I possess a certain number myself, 
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and derive a very pure pleasure from their eontemplation, 
But to enjoy them one must know what was the object 
and purpose of the artist. Of the life of old Japan we 
im the West know very little; very few of the new 
generation of Japanese know much. Pictures, voeal 
enough to their contemporaries, are largely dumb to us. 
who must guess, and often guess quite wrongly, what they 
are intended to mean. Moreover, the genre eolour-print is 
extremely limited mm range; within that range there is, of 
course, much variety in detail, nevertheless the sameness 
largely preponderates, Of all the ‘generalised’ faces, for 
instance, the features are represented by about: half-a-dozen 
curved and closed lines, With a little practice these can 
be repeated ad infinitum, but always with very small 
significance. Thus the personality of the pictures is 
extremely slight; they are rather decorative than pictorial, 
but qud such are inimitable. The esoteric collector, how- 
ever, will not be content with such a judgment as this; he 
gradually learns to detect: « thousand beauties of a peculiar 
if slight and sketehy kind, and in German, as in English 
and French, finds language insufficient to express his 
raptures, This is uncritical, and the Japanese who laugh 
at our Western enthusiasm are not perhaps wrong. What 
T have written does not altogether apply to Hokusai, who 
has preserved for us the whole world of old J apan, but 
who aims rather at depicting nature and life than at 
decorative beauty. 
F. Victor Dickrys, 





Munparit Grammar. By J, Horrmany, 8.J. (Calcutta - 
Bengal Seerctariat Press, 1903.) 


In the October number of the quarterly review 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and entitled The Kast and the 
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West, there is an article by the Rev, K. W. 5. Kennedy, 
M.D., on the educational work done by missionaries, in 
which the writer lays stress upon the importance of 
a scholarly knowledge of the non-Aryan languages for 
those whose lot is cast amongst the aboriginal tribes of 
India. In the course of his remarks he says: “I have 
in my mind a Jesuit missionary whose great intellectual 
powers bad for many years been exercised as Professor 
of Philosophy in one of the most famous educational 
institutions in India. He was transferred, with apparent 
reckless ignoring of his powers, but real wisdom, to 

a lonely outpost among an aboriginal tribe. He is now, 
owing to his unsurpassed knowledge of their language 
and customs, not only a power among the tribe, but able 
to influence, almost at his pleasure, both the legislation 
and administrative acta of Government.” No one who 
is familiar with the conditions of Chota Nagpur will be 
in any doubt as to who is the missionary referred to in 
these warm terms. He is the author of the work under 
review, and, if I may venture to add a word to complete 
the picture, in that book Father Hotfmann’s learning is 
illumined, even when apparently concealed, by that 
genuine modesty which is the mark of the true scholar, 

Mundari is called by its speakers Hori Kaji, the 
language of Hiirds, or ‘men! As in many other aboriginal 
languages, the word for ‘man‘ is also the word employed 
to designate a member of the tribe which uses it. It is 
the vernacular of about half a million people in Chota 
Nagpur and the neighbouring districts, and is commonly 
looked upon as an independent language; but in the 
Linguistic Survey of India it is, rightly I think, classed, 
along with Santali, Bhomij, Ho, and other cognate forms 
of speech, as a dialect of one great language which we 
have named Kherwari. Of these dialects Santah and 
Mundari are the most important. Attention was first 
drawn to them by Hodgson some sixty years ago, and 
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eight years later Max Miiller, in his famous Letter on the 
Classification of the Turanian Longuagyes, identified them 
as members of a distinct linguistic family, to which he 
gave the name of ‘Munda’! Since then they have heen 
examined by several scholars, of whom we may mention 
Logan and Kuhn; and their relationship to Mon-Khmer, 
which has been finally proved by Pater Schmidt, is the 
subject of a review that appeared on pp. 187 ff. of last 
years Jowrnal, Several grammars, nore or less complete, 
have been written of each. Of these Skrefsrud’s is the 
best known for Santali and Nottrott's for Mundari, but, 
until Father Hoffinmann's work appeared, the only atten pt 
at a scientific analysis of any Munda form of speech was 
Boxwell's luminous paper On the Santali Lonpuage, which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 
1885-7, Buried there from the ken of Indian atudentes, 
it remained known to few who were not personal friends 
of that brilliant genius, and has been practically lost to 
Oriental scholarship, 

The Munda languages are typical examples of aggluti- 
native forms of speech, and would make excellent subjects 
for the tentative appleation of Sir Richard Temple's 
“Theory of Universal Grammar.” 2 In them we gee 
perhaps more clearly than in any other group of connected 
tongues that the unit of speech is the sentence, not the 
word. A number of stems are grouped together under 
certain rules so as to unite the ideas represented by each 
into one mental picture, and then, by a further effort, the 
reality of the picture is affirmed by the addition of what 
Boxwell happily called «the categorical «,” and what 


' This letter was Published in 1854. Twelve yeurs later Sir George 
Campbell gave the family the name of * Kolarinn,’ aterm which js not 
only misleading in Appearance, but is alao busedt on alleged facts which 
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Father Hottinann calls “the copula.” The sentence, it is 
true, is innlt up with what, for want of a better name, 
we must call words, but none of these, by itself, has any 
detimte meaning. Any of them may be a noun, a verb, 
or a particle, and the exact function that it performs 
in any particnlar case is fixed by the association with 
the other words which together with it help to form the 
mental picture, No word in Mundari can be classed under 
any of our parts of speech; we can only say that im 
a particular case it there, for the nonce, performs the 
function of a noun or of a verb or of « particle, as the 
case may be. ‘Take, for instance, the Mundari word orok’. 
According to its incidental function, tt may be used as 
aA conjunction meaning ‘and’; a4 an adjective seems 
‘more’; as a substantive or prone meaning ‘more’ ; 
as an adverb meaning ‘again’; as a verb meaning 
‘to do again” or ‘to ask for more’; as a verbal noun 
meaning ‘the act of deing again’ or ‘the act of asking 
for more’; or as a noun of agency meaning ‘one who 
does again’ or ‘one who asks for more.’ In all these 
functions the word oerek’ remains unchanged, and the 
particular function is defined by means of help-words or 
by its collocation in the sentence, Even words which 
from their signification are primarily what we should call 
nouns can perform the funetion of verbs. Thus gitioral’, 
‘a village dormitory, can be used as a verb ‘to-village- 
dormitory, ic. to sleep in one. So munda means not 
only ‘a village chief but can be conjugated, like one of 
our verbs, in the sense of ‘ to-village-chief,) ‘to act as 
a Village chief.’ Henee—atan being what we might call 
the suffix of the past participle—we can say munda-wkan- 
a-é, viz. ¢, ‘he, munda-aban, * village-chiefed’ (participle), 
a. (categorical «). Here the categorical @ indicates that 
the mental picture of so-and-so being a village chief is 
an actual fact, and the verb so formed must be translated 
‘he acts as a village chief.’ Nay, further, even a whole 
J, 1t.A.8. 108. 15 
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sentence can, taken as one unit, be treated as part of 
& larger and more complex sentence-unit, and perform the 
function of a noun or of a verb. Thus, dal-lak-ko-niak 
orak’ means ‘the house of the one that struck them first,’ 
Treated as one subordinate unit, this may perform the 
function of a verb meaning ‘ to-be-in-the-honse-of-the-one- 
that-struck-them-tirst,’ and can then be, as we should sky 
in Aryan grammar, ‘ conjugated ' throughout in all its 
Voices, moods, and tenses, 

1 have dwelt at length on these points in order to show 
how, before we can approach any Munda language, all 
our acquired presumptions of Aryan crammar must be 
thrown overboard. As both Father Hoffmann and Sir 
Richard Temple—the one dealing with a special language 
and the other with the general question—insist, the only 
point m which Munda is at one with an Indo-European 
language is that which is a necessary element of all 
speech—the enunciation of a Subject, ie. the matter to 
be discussed or communicated, and of a Predicate, ive, 
the discussion or communication. Munda allows us to 
use these terms, and these terms only, of Indo-European 
gmainmar. Any other such terms, if used, must be distorted 
from their current signification before they can be applied. 

Previous graminars of these forms of speech, whether 
full, like Skrefsrud's treatise on Santali, or one of the 
many sketches which have issued from the press in later 
years, have failed to recognize this, and have hence failed 
to draw a proportioned picture of the language dealt with. 
They have overladen it with difficulties caused by the 
method of presentation and not by the subject itself. 
Munda grammar hos enough difficulties of its own, in all 
conscience, and Father Hoffmann has materially lightened 
his own task and that of the learner by recognizing the 
facts and describing the language as it really is, He has 
brought to it an unequalled knowledge of his subject, 
controlled and illumined by his philosophic training. In 
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his general scheme of arrangement he places at the 
disposal of other students a model of the lines which 
should be followed in analyzing the structure of any 
arglutinating form of speech. So entirely does this 
scheme differ from that to which we are accustomed in 
dealing with Aryan languages that space will not permit 
its bemg described in detail, and the above general 
statement must suffice, 

Qne minor point may be alluded to before closing this 
notice, Munda languages are well known to possess 
a series of ‘checked’ or half- pronounced consonants. 
These are, I have little doubt, consonants on, so to speak, 
the road to elision. We find them in the next stage in 
the so-called ‘abrupt tone’ of Indo-Chinese languages. 
Here the consonant has disappeared altogether, but the 
fact of its elision is shown by the short, abrupt tone 
with which the preceding vowel Is pronounced. It has 
been customary hitherto to indieate the Munda checked 
consonants by a dincritieal mark, thus &, ¢’, ¢, and p’, 
In the Mundari dialect the /’ and the e' have apparently 
achieved their final fate and have undergone complete 
elision, leaving only, as in Indo-Chinese, the abrupt 
tone behind them. Father Hoffmann therefore omits the 
consonant, and represents both without distinction by 
a simple apostrophe. Thus ero’ instead of orok’,la’ instead 
of lac From the practical point of view of teaching the 
correct pronunciation to a learner I am ready to admit 
that he is correct, but, as a student of comparative 
philology, I may express the regret that his method of 
spelling does not permit us to say whether ore’ was 
originally erok’ or croc’, and whether la’ was originally 
lak’ or lace’. Such information coming from an authority 
like Father Hoffmann would be of the greatest value m 

1 As » matter of fact he employs on acute saocent instead of on 
apostrophe, but in the above remarks I have retained the older 
apostrophe to uvoid confusion. 
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dealing with the general question of the history of the 
Munda languages and of their connexion with Mon-Khmer. 
The other two checked consonants have hitherto been 
usually written f and p’, ie. as checked surds, It is 
very difficult to determine the exact sound of these 
letters. I believe that no foreigner has ever yet 
succeeded in mastering their perfectly correct pronuncia- 
tion. Phonetiste in Europe who have studied the question 
maintain, and apparently with reason, that they are surds ; 
but some Indian authorities, and amongst them Father 
Hoffmann, prefer to show them as sonants, d’ and JB’, 
We hesitate to doubt the authority of one who is more 
familiar with the language than any other European, 
especially when he is a scholar like Father Hoffmann and 
is backed up by the statements of Mundaris themselves, 
but I may quote a parallel instance to show how doubtful 
the matter is. A friend who has an exceptionally well- 
trained ear, and who has made a study of the similar 
checked consonants in the cognate Kanauri language of 
the Punjab, says that they strike his ear as sonants, but 
that they may be surds. Other scholars in the Munda 
area, too, maintain strongly that the sounds are surds. 
I draw attention to this, not by any means to prove that 
Father Hoffmann is wrong, but to prevent difficulties being 
felt by students who may compare his work with that of 
his predecessors. 
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STUDIES IN THE MEDICINE or ANCIENT INDIA. Part [- 
OsTEOLOGY, OR THE Parts or tHe Human Bopy. 
By A. F. Rupotr Horrsxtie, CLE. 


This handsome volume, which has been published by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press and subsidized by the 
India Office, is another instalment of Dr. Hoernle's Valuable 


recent studies in the field of ancient Indian Medicine, with 
which the readers of this Journal are familiar," It is 
impossible to do justice to the wealth of detail by which 
Dr. Hoernle’s present work is distinguished, equally with 
his previous contributions to the history of Indian Medicine, 
and I can only point out some of its leading features. 

The introductory part is chronological, and contains the 
important results of the author's elaborate researches into 
the history of some of the principal medical writers of 
India, A great deal of new light is thrown on the relation 
in which the original textbooks of Charaka and Susruta 
stand to the recasts due to Drdhabala and Nagarjuna (?). 
Drdhabala is shown to have been probably a native of 
Kashmir, With reference to Drdhabalas activity as a 
supplementor of Charaka, it may be mentioned, perhaps, 
as © confirmation from on independent source, that o 
Nepalese twelfth century MS, of Charaka, a transeript 
of which has been recently procured for me by Haraprasad 
Shastri, closes with the words paritistam dirghabalam 
(r, dirdhatolayy) agtamamp athinawy samdptam, ie. “ Here 
ends the supplement composed by Drdhabala, the eighth 
section.” Vachaspati's ‘Mahamada Hammira’ is happily 
identified by Dr. Hoernle with the Amir Muizzuddin 
Muhammad, the celebrated Muhamed Ghori of Delhi. 
‘Vagbhata I’ and ‘ Vagbhata IT’ have also been placed 
in a new light, and if I still hold that the medical authority 
referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Itsing (seventh century) 
is Suéruta, not Vagbhata, it is not because I mistake the 
force of the argument taken from the title of Vagbhata’s 
work (“Summary of the Octopartite Science"), but because 
the details mentioned by Itsing seem to point to an 
acquaintance with the contents of Susruta’s standard 
textbook rather than with Vagbhata's more recent com- 
position. 

' Bee this Journal, 100, 22, Go-70, 815-41; ID07, 1-18, 
413-417: also Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, i, 20-40 (1907). 
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The second part, entitled " The Records,” contains a very 
full diseussion of the three different systems, in which the 
theory of the ancient Indians regarding the skeleton niky 
be said to have been transmitted. In tracing the rise and 
history of this theory, the author has not confined his 
investigations to medical literature, but has ransacked the 
lawbooks, Puranas, and Vedie literature as well. None of 
the three versions of the Indian system of Osteology is 
free from glaring faults and incongruities, in his endeavours 
to elucidate which Dr. Hoernle had to grapple with for- 
midable diffienlties. No pains have heen spared to procure 
available MSS. from India and elsewhere. Thus the osteo- 
logical sections of Charaka, of the Vajiiavalkya-smrti, of 
the Visnu-smrti, and of Suéruta, have been edited, re- 
spectively, from 9, 16,17, and 12 MSS., besides the printed 
texts, in the fourth part of the work, entitled = Apparatus 
Criticus,” in which all the principal Sanskrit texts bearing 
on Osteology have been collected, This part furnishes 
4 fine specimen of textual criticism, but it is in his remarks 
on Gangadhar’s apocryphal version of Charaka's Osteology, 
which version has unfortunately gained general currency, 
and has passed into all the more recent editions of Charaka's 
textbook, ineluding the handy Bombay edition by Sankara 
Shastri, that the author's critical skill and acumen are 
displayed to special advantage. The remarks on the 
original version of Suéruta’s Osteology, which has also 
been replaced, at an early period, by a falsified substitute, 
are equally interesting. 

The third or anatomical section consists of a careful 
survey and discussion of the entire anatomical system of 
Indian writers, compared with modern anatomy. Indian 
anatomists enumerate and describe no less than 360. or 
300 bones, which large excess over and above the 200 
bones or so in the adult human skeleton is chiefly due 
to their counting processes or protuberances as if they 
were separate bones. Dr. Hoernle's identifications of the 
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sometimes very curious Sanskrit designations of the bones 
in the homan body, of which the Incid discussion of the 
term jatru, ‘windpipe, hitherto wrongly explained as 
denoting the clavicle or collar-bone, may be quoted as an 
example, seem to be well founded, particularly as he has 
made a special study of human anatomy, and has also 
enjoyed the benefit of expert advice in writing this essay. 
Sanskrit lexicographers should study his remarks as well 
as students of Indian Medicine, quite a number of difficult 
terms having been first cleared up by him, ‘Thus the 
new etymology of the puzzling term ghandsthika, as being 
derived from Prakrit ghd, ‘smelling,’ or ‘nose,’ and 
meaning literally ‘the smelling- bone’ (p. 65), is very 
striking, The value of the anatomical section is greatly 
enhanced by copious and excellent illustrations, for most of 
which the author declares himself indebted to the skilfnl 
hand of his son. 

In discussing the ‘non-medical version’ of Atreya’s 
System of Anatomy, Dr, Hoernle has found reason to 
reverse the hitherto prevailing theory of the dependance 
of Yajfiavalkya’s lawbook on Visnu's, at least os far as 
the section on Osteology is concerned. The analogies 
between Visnu's list of bones and the anatomical theories 
of Vijfiinesvara, in his commentary on Yajiavalkya, are 
indeed surprising. However, might it not be sufficient 
to say that the list of bones has been remodelled by 
Nandapandita, in accordance with Vijiiinesvara's theories, 
instead of attributing its first introduction into the text 
of Vienu's lawbook to Nandapandita (seventeenth century)? 
Visnu's theories on non-anatomical subjects are generally 
more archaic than the corresponding statements of Vajfia- 
valkya, while the groundwork of both books is to a large 
extent identical. 

Avinas Chandra Kaviratna’s edition of Charaka is 
terized as a simple reprint from the Berhampore 
edition of Charaka: (p. 21). So no doubt it is, but, in 
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justice to Avinas Chandra, it may be observed that in the 
very recently published anatomical part of his English 
translation of Charaka (p. 805) he inveighs very strongly 
against the “erroneous readings of Gangadhar,” and calls 
hia list “ entirely incorrect.” 

In view of the great rarity of MSS. of Chakradatta’s 
Commentary on Charaka, it seems worthy of remark that 
a MS. of “Charakavyikhya Chakradattiya” is mentioned 
as existing at Alwar, in 8, R. Bhandarkar's just published 
Report of a Second Tour in Search of Sanskrit Manu- 
seripts (p. 57). 

The great question regarding the originality of Indian 
Medicine and its relation to the medical theories of other 
nations of antiquity, notably the Greeks, has been touched 
upon in the Preface, whieh also contains an interesting 
osteologieal summary, of admittedly Greek origin, from 
the Talmud. A final solution of the problems connectec 
with the origin of Indian Medicine will not be possible 
till every part of it has been investigated in the same 
thorough manner as Indian Osteology has been examined 
in the volume under notice. It is much to be hoped, 
therefore, that its author will soon be enabled to publish 
a sequel of this first volume of his “ Studies in the Medicine 
of Ancient India,” 





Jd. JOLLY. 


THE VASAVADATTA - KaTHisdra, with two Appendices 
useful to candidates preparing for University Exami- 
nations. By M. T. NARASIMAIENGAR, B.A., MLB.AS. 
Central College, Bangalore. (Srirangam: Sri Vani 
Vilas Press, 1907. Price 8 as.) | 


The author of this little work, » master at the Bangalore 
College, known as editor of the Dinaceryd, with com- 
mentary (1905), essays to adapt to educational uses the 
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slender thread of story which trickles through a jungle 
of puns in Subandhnu's work. One hundred and thirty-two 
verses, composed in the Arya metre and its sub-species 
(Grit, Udgihi, Upoyiti), suffice to convey the narrative, 
chiefly in the words of the orgmal, and not without a taste 
of its paronomasiac savouring. Mr. Narasimhiengar writes 
Sanskrit with the ease of one to whom the language is 
« living one; the verse flows, and the reader is pleasantly 
introduced to the features of the Kavya style. The word 
Weaat in v. 96 is to be regretted, and we must also 
protest against the constant use of 3% in place of @, 4 
South Indian peculiarity; a0 too @ for Fin v. 12, I also 
doubt whether @W4eq in v. 62 is justified by Panini iii, 
2. 83, and in v. 5 fewattepra: should be read in place 
of ° Tera. 

Some features of the grammar and style (allusions, puns, 
etc.) are usefully collected in Appendix A (pp. 23-32), and 
Appendix B consists of a paper of model examination 
questions relating to the work, its author, and its literary 
interest. 

F. W. ‘THomas. 

Noveniier, Tavs. 


A Srupy or THE Inpiaw Puimosoray. By SHANTARAM 
Awant Desat (Bombay, 1900.) 


The Professor of Philosophy at the Holkar College, 
Indore, has in this volume expanded some addresses 
delivered at the Central India Brahma Samaja, Indore, 
into a concise, clear, and suggestive account of the chief 
Indian philosophies, mainly having in view the relation 
between the metaphysical ideal and the ethical attitude 
which should logically be taken in accordance with. it. 
The book marks the change which has been brought about 
by the intercourse of East and West, and could not have 
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been written fifty years ago. It is, indeed, partly Western 
in its standpoint, and Browning’s views of life have 
evidently been an inspiration to the author, The account 
of the Git& does not follow the traditional interpretations, 
and, as Mr. Desai says, will certainly not be accepted by 
everyone. He always gives the original Sanskrit on 
which he bases his statements, so that the book contains 
an admirably chosen assemblage of sayings on the most. 
important parts of Indian philosophy, and is worth 
possessing for that reason alone. But, as no one would 
acknowledge more readily than Mr, Desai, an assem blage 
of quotations depends on the choice of the collector, and 
the reader must turn to the originals to judge for himself 
what is the spirit of the whole work. As a sugpestive, 
and indeed fascinati ng, introduction to Hindu philosophy, 
the book is to be recommended, especially to European 
students of Hindu philosophy; but it is one which must 
be taken as a starting-point fora thorough and independent 
examination of the systems themselves, For his own 
countrymen, the important part of Mr. Desai’s work is 
in a chapter called The Gita and progres3—1 possible 
criticism, objecting that the ideal of indifference, of 
freedom from hate, love, and desire for results, would 
allow of no progress in social life as we know it. This 
criticism he promises early in the book to refute in later 
chapters, but he has finally put off answering it to another 
volume, which he says is already prepared. One cannot 
help feeling he would like the criticism to sink in before 
he attempts to remove it. Part—but part only—of the 
obvious answer is that the indifference timed at differs 
as much from that of obtuseness as the simplicity of 
% clown differs from the simplicity of a prince, which 
is the finest result of knowing every complexity, The 
souls that have seen through the weak and selfish elements 
that beset: human aims and passions in their first instinctive 
state are like strong ships that leave far behind tiny boats 


tossed by every wavelet, and carry their burden safely 
through the waves of this troublesome world to the further 
shore. This special glory of Hindu philosophy is its 
contribution to the knowledge of the soul and its powers, 
and India will have lost much when such objections, 
though worth stating, are felt to be final. 

C. M. &. 


HamTast’ Lanier, BRAHMAN AND REFORMER, From the 
Bengali of Sivanith Sastri. Edited by Sir Rorer 
LeTHsRipce. (London, 1907.) 


lf the deeds and character of ancestors are, as Thucydides 
SYS, ® possession to their descendants, the subject of this 
biography started life with a noble inheritance and followed 
the advice of Pericles in leaving it augmented and not 
diminished for those who came after him. 

The Lahiri family were Brahmans, who for generations 
had served the Rajas of Nadia at Krishnagar, and had 
been connected with the Dewani of Krishnagar. On a 
division of the family property between Ramgovinda, the 
great-grandfather of Ramtanu, and his brother, all the 
valuable possessions were set on one side, and the image 
of the family deity with a small piece of land on the other, 
and Ramgovinda chose the deity, and bore cheerfully the 
poverty that accompanied his choice. The youngest 
brother of Ramtanu was a generous physician, loved by 
the poor, “A cartload of straw” on one of his pre- 
scriptions puzzled the dispenser, till the doctor explained 
that till the patient's roof was mended medicine could not 
cure him, and he therefore made a present of the straw, 
The mother of Ramtanu was also of honourable birth, but 
she chose to live in poverty with her husband, working 
with her own hands rather than that he should lose his 
independence by using the Kulin Brahmans’ privilege of 
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living with his father-in-law. Ramtanu was first sent to 
the local pathsala, where, as in our English dames’ schools, 
much chastisement made up for little learning, and the 
masters favoured those boys who made them most presents, 
Krishnagar was at that time no good place for bringing up 
a child, and little Ramtanu was sent to his eldest brother 
Kesava, who, with the proceeds of a small office, in which 
temptations to inerease his narrow income by indirect 
means were common, managed with unfailing integrity 
and great self-denial to bring up his younger brothers and 
help to support his parents. Ramtanu was admitted as 
a free scholar, after much patient importunity, at the 
school founded by David Hare to give Western knowledge 
to the Hindus. His relations with his school friends, and 
not only with them, but, different from English ideas on 
the subject of Hindu ladies, with the mothers and sisters 
of his school friends, were very happy. A charming tribute 
to home influence of the kind we most reverenee in England 
is given by Iévara Candra Vidyasagara, in speaking of the 
mother of a friend: “In the whole range of my experience 
I have never found one equally loving, kind, courteous, 
and amiable. He who has personally come under the 
benign influence of a woman like Raimani cannot help 
adoring the sex to which she belonged.” In 1828 Ramtany 
was admitted to the Hindu college. 

Two streams flowed together to swell the desire for 
improved education, the one fed by the generous desire to 
bestow the blessings of Western education, inspired by such 
men as Grant, Carey, Marshman, and Rammohun Roy ; 
the other rising from scholars like Sir W. Jones and 
Wilson, who reverenced Sanskrit, and desired to deepen 
the knowledge at the pandits, then generally limited to 
grammar, logic, and Hindu theology, but not including 
Veda, Vedantas, or Puriinas, or the Gita. The East India 
Company, urged by Lord Minto and the Sanskritists, 
sought to develop Sanskrit learning, while Dr. Duff added 








his strength to the missionary and patriotic zeal of those 
who desired Western knowledge. 

At this moment of new ideas Ramtanu fell at college 
under the influence of Derozio, who “introduced a new 
epoch in the intellectual and moral history of Bengal.” 
His generous enthusiasm and great talents had an undying 
influence on his pupils: It is, however, to be regretted 
that the zeal for high ideals inspired in them was 
accompanied by lack of discrimination, and that the 
eating of beef and drinking of wine were essential parts 
of Western discipline to his young hearers, many of whom 
caused just scandal to the orthodox Hindus by getting 
drunk in honour of Western civilsation. “How,” said 
one, “shall we Indians be civilised, and how will our 
country be free from the tyrannical sway of error and 
superstition, if we abstain from wine?” “ Break down 
everything that is old, and rear in its stead what is new,” 
was their cry. But the zeal first shown os to food found 
a nobler outlet in the feeling of young India as to social 
and religious reform. Derozio’s instruction gained them 
honour in literature and science, but what is more, “ they 
were all considered ‘men of truth, and there was then 
a saying: ‘So and so cannot lie, because he is a Hindu 
College boy.’ Incidentally we see a point of view differing 
from our own in a ecriticism of the author's as to the 
previous decay of truth among the Hindus, due partly to 
flattery of their Mahomedan conquerors, but also, he says, 
to the spirit of setting truth at naught which the English 
courts shewed. It is said that these courts had no regard 
for actual facts, if they were not borne out by evidence, 
Truth waa not esteemed by them in itself, but only when 
it was supported by witnesses.” This remark is given for 
what it is worth, but it is not a criticism that is obvious to 
the Englishman at home. 

We must refer readers to the book itself for the account 
of Ramtanu's work as « teacher which earned him the 
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title of the Arnold of India; or the share he and his 
friends took in supporting the founding of the Caleutta 
Medical College, the Caleutta Public Library, the giving 
freedom to the Press, the abolition of sat, the education 
of girls, and the question of re-muuTiage of widows. In 
ull questions le was too modest to put himself forward, 
but earnestly though quietly supported his friends, 
Persuaded that it was hypocritical to advocate his advanced 
views on religion and yet carry out the ordinary habits 
of a Brahman, he gave up his Brahmanical thread, and 
not only suffered persecution himself, but endured the 
patient and unrepining grief of his father for his heresy, 
Such was his love of liberty, when old and weak, that the 
quotation of a great speech on liberty was as a spark 
to set his thoughts on fire: We have in him the picture 
of one who combined simplicity and gentleness with un- 
flinching truth, the type of that Rama from whom his 
name was derived. No country can have been richer in 
noble lives than India during the last century, and it is 
of interest to compare the great men whom England sent 
out—Nicholson, Sir Herbert Edwardes, the Lawrences, 
Mr, Hare, and Dr, Duff with those noble Hindus who met 
them in their efforts to bring help to the country of their 
adoption, | 

The book has been dealt with at length, because it is 
typical, especially in its earlier parts, of o life that 
Europeans do not know, and which can hardly survive 
the conditions of the present century: alike as a picture 
of life and as a portrait of a noble character, it is worth 
reading for all who care for India, 

C..M, EB. 


ORIGINES BOUDDHIQUES, par E. SENART. (Paris, 1907.) 


We always look in the work of M. Senart for the 
results of scholarly research illuminated by wide learning, 
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scrupulous fairness, and charm of expression. These 
qualities do not fail us in Origines bouddhiques, where 
M. Senart, like the Happy Warrior, is able to assure us 
that his long experience has in the main (albeit with some 
modifications) confirmed the view of his earlier years as 
to the story of Buddha. He traces the convergence of 
several ideas; he sets forth Mara as representing the 
Mrtyu of the Upanisads with his host of darkness on 
the one hand, and Kiima on the other hand. He explains 
the mingling in Buddhism of personal devotion with 
a philosophic theory of uncompromising nihilism, by 
influences of which the Yoga system forms the bridge 
between Buddhism and that eult of Vishnu which 
developed im the sect of the Bhagavatas, From the 
Yoga system, he says, Buddhism learns to set its highest 
value on the ji@ue produced by samddhi, which was 
foreign to the original merely ethieal aim of the system. 
Buddhist nihilism is a natural result of transterring the 
moral tendencies of Yoga into the sphere of metaphysics, 
proceeding by self-mortitication and cultivation of in- 
difference to outward things to the denial of their 
objective existence, To the Saimkhya philosophy he 
attributes very slight affinity with Buddhism, except in 
so far as in its more fluid state it had affected Yora, and 
he thinks that it is from secondary notions or tendencies 
common to the Indian nature as ao whole that scholars 
have been inclined to see a connection between Samkhya 
and Buddhism. It is impossible in a few lines to do justice 
to the careful working out of so important a subject ; but 
this short pamphlet is full of the insight into the meaning 
of religious ideas which gives light where verbal and 
superticial likenesses often tend to mislead; and those 
who do not agree with the results cannot fail to feel the 
suggestiveness and charm of the treatment. 
CG. M, R, 
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THE CLoup-Messexcer. A Translation into English Verse 
of Katmpasa’s MecHaputam. By S. (. Saran. 
(Caleutta, 10006.) 


Mr. Sarkar has made a literal translation in verse of the 
Meghadita. It is hardly to be expected that « translator 
into a language not his own should have the knowledge of 
his instrument or the imstinet which can give charm or 
render beauty. The scansion is weak, but the translation, 
to judge from various test passages, is eareful, and in fairly 
good English; and an introduction about chronology and 
authorship, together with explanatory notes at the end, 
dealmg more with allusions than with language, should 
make it useful for those candidates for examination who 
have not learnt to despise a crib. 


Ancient Kuotan. Detailed Report of Archmological 
Explorations in Chinese Turkestan, carried out and 
described under the Orders of H.M. Indian Govern- 
ment, By M. Acre. Srecm, Indian Educational 
Service. Wol. I, Text, with descriptive list of 
antiques and appendices by various authors; Vol. IJ, 
Plates of photographs, plans, antiques, and MSS., 
with a map of the territory of Khotan from original 
surveys. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907.) 


These two sumptuous volumes contain a full record of 
the copious archmological materials gathered by Dr, Stein 
during his remarkable explorations carried out in 1900-1, 
under the orders of the Government of India, in the 
southern districts of Chinese Turkestan, and particularly 
in the territory of Khotan. Published at the Clarendon 
Press under the auspices of the University of Oxford, it 
goes without saying that they are admirable in their 
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typography and wealth of illustration. The title-page is 
really quite a work of art, with good type, well sized and 
well spaced, and an artistic vignette of Pallas Athene 
carrying gis and thunderbolt in the centre, penned from 
an intaglio seal-impression in clay that was found attached 
to one of the Kharosthi documents on wood discovered 
at Niya. 

It is unnecessary to insist here on the unique importance 
and far-reaching interest of Dr. Stein’s discoveries, which 
are now presented in the fullest details, with an annotated 
description and delineation of all the objects gathered and 
preserved. A summary sketch of his explorations was 
tirst published in the Preliminary Report on a jowrney of 
archeoloyical and topographical exploration im Chinese 
Turkestan, India Office, London, 1901; and a more popular 
account in his Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, Personal 
Nurrative of a jowrney of exploration in Chinese Twrkestan, 
of which two editions have appeared, and which, the author 
tells ns, is “a useful and even necessary preliminary to the 
present work.” Dr, Stein is distmmguished alike as explorer, 
scholar, and author, and it would be a presumption on our 
part to eriticize his methods, or do more than recommend 
his work to the admiring appreciation of Oriental scholars, 
The book has already been justly characterized by an appre- 
clative reviewer in the Scottish Geoyraphical Magazine as 
“a model of scientific antiquarian inquiry, reasoning, and 
description.” It is most appropriately dedicated to a former 
distinguished President of our Society, and an eloquent 
passage written by the author at the foot of the mighty 
Kunlun, on his way back to the deserts of Khotan, may be 
quoted in our pages -— 


‘} During that happy year of travel through the mountains and 
the deserts which once saw the paseage of Hsiian-teang, the great 
pilgrim, of Mareo Polo, and of him ‘who sought lost Cathay and 
found Heaven,’ the thought of the grent scholar who had first with 
true critical intuition traced their tracks and those of many another 
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early traveller through Central Asin was ever with me, From his 
immortal volumes, which hare accompanied me everywhere, | never 
fniled to derive guidance and encouragement, whether I turned to 
them in camp after long hours of rough travel, or in my improvised 
study after desk labour yet more tiring. In dedicating this work 
to the memory of Sm Hewey Your, I claim no mall privilege. 
But if the interest of researches on ground that was cherished by 
the Master, and the endeavour to carry them on in his spirit, can 
atone for whatever there is of defects and dryness in the presentation 
of their results, I hope that this tribute will not be deemed 
inappropriate.” 


Dr. Stein is first of all historian and archsologist rather 
than pioneer in new and unbeaten tracks. He had, how- 
ever, the trammed assistance of an Indian surveyor to carry 
on a continuous system of surveys during the whole of his 
travels, which he has supplemented by photogrammetric 
survey work of his own in the mountainous regions between 
Kashmir and Kashgar, and in the Kunlun ranges bordering 
the Tarim basin. The results are to be found incorporated 
in the excellent and useful “ Map of the territory of Khotan 
and adjoinig regions,” on the scale of 8 miles to 1 inch, 
which accompanies the Report, and which gives the position 
of most.of the ancient sites now abandoned to the great 
desert of Taklamakin. 

The chief ‘ find-spots’ taken in their chronological order 
are Niya, Yotkan, and Dandan-Uiliq, and the remarkable 
character of the art is easily followed in the pictures of its 
relics as one turns over the pages of the second volume. 
The strength of the classical tradition which eame from 
Greece to India, and thence to Chinese Turkestan, is very 
evident as we glance at the wooden remains from Niya, 
and at the pottery and little clay genre figures from 
Yotkan, while the wooden chair-legs in plate Ixx are in 
the shape of the foreparts of sphinxes, with m headdress 
that reminds us of the triple horn on the heads of Assyrian 
bulls, Niya’s art came from Gandhara, and Gandhara’s 
from, Seleucia. on the Tigris. Chinese intercourse with 
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these parts was started in the second century nc., when 
Chang Ch'ien was sent as an envoy by Wu Ti of the Han 
dynasty to the Yueh-ti or Indo-Seyths, whose capital was 
then on the northern bank of the Oxus River. A travelling 
merchant at this time may have known the banks of the 
Tigris, Oxus, and Tarim equally well, and we seem to see 
how classical art influenced that of China by way of the 
civilisation of which Dr. Stein has revealed some of the 
remains in Turkestan. Khotan occupied an important 
position on the ancient trade route from China to the 
Oxus basin, There are unmistakable indications of imi- 
tation of Persian art in the Buddhist paintings recovered 
from the shrines of Dandan-Uiliq, and the curious find of 
& Judmo-Persian document on the same site, written in 
Tabaristan in the ninth century of our era, shows the 
continuity of these relations, 

The literary tinds of Dr, Stein are so manifold and 
important that it is impossible to do more than glance at 
them here. Among the most interesting is the mass of 
Kharosthi ‘documents’ on wood and on leather recovered 
from the Niya site, Specimens of these were presented by 
Professor Rapson to the 1905 Congress of Orientalists, but 
their full publication, for which Professor Rapson, we are 
told, has secured the assistance of two distinguished sawients, 
M. E. Senart, Membre de l'Institut, and M. Abbé A. Boyer, 
“has had to be reserved for a separate volume which is to 
follow this report at a date that cannot yet be specitied,” 
The MSS. and documents written in Brahmi characters, 
and showing texts partly in Sanskrit, partly in two non- 
Indian languages, have been intrusted to Dr, Hoernle, and 
are promised to appear immediately under the auspices of 
the India Office, The finds of Tibetan MSS, and graffiti 
are all happily published here (Appendix B) under the joint 
editorship of two competent scholars, Dr, Barnett, of the 
British Museum, and Rev. A. H. Francke, of Ladak. 

Dr, Stein is really most fortunate in his collaboratewns, 
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notably m the case of Professor E. Chavannes, Membre de 
VInstitut, who has with masterly clearness analysed his 
many finds of Chinese documents and inseriptions in 
Appendix A, and whose scholarly aid is generously 
acknowledged by the author in almost every chapter of 
his book. Most opportune in this connection was the 
publication of Professor Chavannes’ Dorwments aur lea 
Tou-kiue (Twres) oecidentaux, Saint-Pétershourg, Academie 
des Sciences, 1903, which is constantly cited. Dr. Stein, 
indeed, makes every use of Chinese sources of information, 
which shed much light on his own archwological discoveries, 
while the finds, on the other hand, often afford a remarkable 
confirmation of the authenticity of the Chinese annals. 
See, for example, the exaet confirmation of the eyclical 
day of the tenth month of the fifth year of the T’ai-shih 
period, a.p, 269, from historical texts, on p. 537; and the 
clever analysis of the Chinese general Kao Hsijen-chih's 
memorable march over the Pimirs and across the Hindukush 
in the year 747 a.p., when he led his army in three columns 
advancing by different routes against the Tibetans, and 
gained such a decisive victory in the defile leading to the 
Baroghil Pass (p. 9). The current addition of the actual 
Chinese text to the names in many of the extracts is of 
service to the critical inquirer, and is generally remarkably 
correct, only two slight slips having been noticed, viz, 
Turfau for Turfan (p. 167), and the arbitrary split of the 
character chi into its two component parts (p. 171), 

A word of praise is due for the bibliography and for the 
copious and excellent index, and it only remains to con- 
a worthy record of his tirst expedition, and to wish that 
his present official journey in the far eastern deserts of 
Chinese Turkestan may be as fruitful in its resulta We 
have already received news of his discovery on the borders 
of the province of Kansu of thousands of Chinese documents 
written on bamboo slips during the century preceding the 
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Christian era, of many pieces of silk of the same period 
inscribed with Indian Brahmi and Kharosthi, and of a 
number of writings in an early Aramaic script, presumably 
records of ancient traders to the distant Seres. 

5s. W. B. 


Kasin AND THE KaApinpanto. By G. H. Westcort. 
(Cawnpore, 1907.) 


The Rev. G. H. Westeott’s studies on Kabir have 
appeared at intervals in a magazine issued by the S.P.G, 
Mission at Cawnpore, and are now published in a revised 
and complete form. It is a pleasant book to read from 
Inany points of view, and not the least of its charms is the 
sympathy and tolerance which an Indian religion has 
received at the hands of o Christian missionary. For 
missionary work the book is of far more importance than 
its comparatively few pages would suggest, for it is an 
instance of the breaking off from the old and mistaken 
traditions that are still almost universally accepted by 
Enropeans both in India and in England. There are 
few educated Englishmen—I may say there are even 
few missionaries—who are aware of the great Indian 
reformation of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Even those who have been in India, and who have heard 
of ‘reformers, seem to be unaware that they created 
a reformation—nay, a religious revolution. Far be it from 
me to say one word against our great Sanskrit scholars, 
but we have been sitting at their feet too long. They 
have written graphic and luminous aceounts of Sanskrit 
literature, and of the religion illustrated by it, but have 
misealled them histories of Indian literature, which they 
are not, Their knowledge of India, great as it is, 
with the birth of the vernaculars. The British publie 
knows nothing of this, and has accepted as pictures of 
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present-day belief accounts of what was true a thousand 
years ago, but which is as dead as the doctrines of Anselm 
are in 1907. 

The religious reformation of India was not carried out 
by learned men who wrote in Sanskrit, but by prophets, 
often of the lowest castes, who used the homely speech 
of the multitude. Their teaching smells, not of the lamp, 
but of the pleasant acrid smoke that hangs over an Indian 
village as the eattle wend their way in the early morning 
to the fields. It was full, not of pantheistic speculation, 
but of conerete truth; and, greatest of all, it swept like 
one mighty wave over the plains of the Deccan and of 
Hindostan, and is still the moral and spiritual guide of 
nine-tenths of our Indian fellow-subjects. All this: is 
ignored by most people who write about Indian religion. 
Wilson, alone of our predecessors, realized it, and even 
he, giant that he was, found the task too great and 
barely touched its fringes. It is easy enough to put down 
what one, a priori, assumes to be the religion of India, 
but it is no light thing to describe the beliefs, the actual 
moving spiritual forces, of two hundred and fifty millions 
of people. The first thing to do is to find out what these 
beliefs really are, and, so far as I know, no one has yet 
even attempted to do this for India as a whole. Take 
one book as an example—issued under the authority of 
the Religious Tract Society, and written by a veteran 
whose name we all revere—Murray Mitchell’s Hinduism, 
Past and Present, Tt contains about three hundred pages. 
Of these, twenty-five are devoted to what the author calls 
the “ Hindu Sects," and the greater part of these twenty- 
five is filled up with catalogues of the names of sects and 
of the caste-marks worn by their votaries, while just two 
and a half somewhat unsympathetic Pages are given to 
bhakti, the central doctrine of modern Hinduism, The 
rest of the book dealy with the religions of Sanskrit 
literature, which is followed—or half-followed—only by 
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a few highly educated people who can read and understand 
what is set before them. 

We cannot dispose of modern Hinduism by |abelling 
it as a bundle of sects. Granted that it is, the sects ore 
there, and the existence of a sect necessarily implies 
spiritual life. If a missionary wishes to convert the 
members of a sect, or if a layman wishes to understand 
them, the profoundest knowledge of Védantism or of the 
older Purinas will be of little help. All these sects are 
based on one common idea—that of a God who became 
incarnate to save mankind, and who is now in Heaven 
still saving those who desire salvation. Till this is grasped 
by a missionary, be he as eloquent as Apollos or as inspired 
a8 Paul, he will only tight the air. 

What is wanted is a thorough mvestigation of the origin 
and tenets of each important sect, based on original re- 
search, and not on magazine articles or sketches of “ Hindu 
Sects,” and herein lies the mmportance of Mr. Westeott's 
little book. He gives us o study of the life of Kabir, 
a very fair account of the great reformer's teaching, and 
a description of the cult and ceremonial as it exists and 
is carried out at the present day. There are copious 
extracts from the seriptures of the sect, and the author 
does not hesitate to deal with these, as I have already 
said, in a sympathetic spirit and to draw attention to the 
many beauties which they contain. 

Mr. Westcott seems to be of the opinion that Kabir was 
not a disciple of the great Riminanda, as is the popular 
tradition. In defence of his opinion he quotes the verse 
from Nabhaji's Bhakta-mala, which purports to sum. up 
Kahir’s sainthood, and does not mention his teacher. This 
only shows how great is the want of a translation of 
Nabhaji's difficult work, for it happens that in another 
verse, in the catalogue of Ramananda’s twelve apostles 
(p. 81 of the Lucknow edition), Kabir is specially men- 
tioned as one of them. Moreover, the same fact is stated 
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in the Sanskrit commentary to the Rahasya-traya of 
Nabhiaji's own preceptor, Agra-disa. The fact that Kabir 
was by bringing-up a Musalman need offer no difficulty. 
In those days of religious exaltation the profession of 
Islam was no bar to becoming a Hindi Bhakta, Some of 
the greatest Bhaktes of Vraja were originally Musalmins,’ 
and their hymns are still sung in Vaisnava congregations. 
Kabir's eclecticism is prominent in the extracts given by 
Mr. Westcott. Christianity, Siitism, Védantism, combined 
and refashioned by Kabir's wonderful originality, can be 
traced again and again in his pages. 

I trust that Mr. Westcott will soon have another 
opportunity of giving us still more information concerning 
this most interesting religion. | 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


A Proven or Prrstax, By G. 8, A. Rankine, M.A. 
University Lecturer in Persian. 72 pages. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907.) 


This small work has been both well conceived and well 
executed, and is admirably suited for its intended purpose. 
After nineteen pages of elementary grammar, most of 
the remaining space is given to exercises in reading 
and translation from Persian, followed by passages for 
translation into Persian, each furnished with a vocabulary 
on the well-known Ollendorf plan. A most commendable 
innovation is the selection of matter from modern SOULITCES, 
the late Shah's Diary, private correspondence, and recent 
Persian newspapers. 


' For instanoe, Gholiim Nall, whose heautifol wha wri 
wetry t 
under the Hindi name of Resn-linn, 7 a 
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‘THe ApvENtTuRES oF Hast Bana or Ispanax. Translated 
into Persian by Hasi Saarke AuMApD-1-KIRMANT, 
and edited with Notes by Major D. ©. PaiLvotrt, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 
(Caleutta: published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1905.) 


Although probably intended primarily for examination 
eandidates, this edition of a Persian version of Morier's 
“ Haji Baba” is in many other respects a most meritorious 
work. It is composed, as the Persians themselves have 
testified, exactly as they now write and now speak. Thus 
it is most valuable as an introduction to the living spoken 
langunge of the country. It has been produced at the 
coat of the Asiatie Society of Bengal, and most ably edited 
hy Colonel D. C. Phillott, whose residence in Persia has 
enabled him to throw great light on the obseure modern 
colloquialisms so frequently found in the text. The 
inelusion of such a work in the list of books set for 
examinations in India will be a great improvement, quite 
in accordance with the policy which has for some years 
prevailed, as proved by recent recourse to a work of the 
same modern type, the Diary in Europe of the late Shah 
Nasir-ud-din. 

Tt may be doubted whether the Persian translator 
always grasped fully the meaning of the English text, but 
he succeeds sufficiently well in catehing its humorous, 
sub-ironieal spirit. When he sees an opening, he has the 
habit of interpolating an exeursus in the Persian manner 
quite regardless of the English text. His occasional 
imitations of the ornate openings of Mahdi Khan's Dwrr-1- 
Nadiri, dealing with the imagery of Spring, add an 
additional spice of Orientalism to his version. 

The sad end of the translator, a Babi, is told in Colonel 
Phillott’s Introduction. In 1887 Haji Ahmad had gone 
to Constantinople, where he studied languages and engaged 
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in literary pursuits. He and his companions interfered, . 


however, in Persian politics, and the Shah requested their 
surrender, The Sultan hesitated, and intended to obtain 
their pardon: but meanwhile Shah Nasir-ud-din was 
assassinated on May Ist, 1896. This event alarmed the 
Sultan and sealed the fate of the captives; they were 
murdered at Tabriz on July 1éth, 18946. 


A Few Notes on Wa. By Captain G. Drace. (Rangoon : 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 1907.) 


The Was are an uncivilised race of head-hunting hill- 
men who inhabit portions of the Burmese Shan States. 
Linguistically they are of considerable interest. because 
their dialects, together with those of the Palaung and 
Riang tribes, occupy a middle place between the Khasi 
language of Assam and the great Mon-Khmer family of 
apeech, Their connection with both the one and the other 
has been proved by Professor W, Schmidt, and they form 
an important link in the great chain of allied tongues that 
extends from Central India right through Indo-China and 
beyond, 

Up to the present time the Wa dialects have been very 
imperfectly known; in fact, nothing but relatively short 
lists of words had been recorded, together with a certain 
number of sentences, until the publication of the present 
work. This also is but a prehminary survey, as its author 
modestly proclaims. But it represents a considerable 
wlvance in knowledge, and will doubtless lead the way 
to the composition of a completer and more systematic 
grammar and dictionary of the language, 

Tn some respects the Wa language differs rather remark- 
ably from most of the cognate tongues. For instance, it 
makes use of tones, and it inay be presumed that this 
peculiarity is due to the influence of the surrounding toned 
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languages, particularly Shan. It is somewhat to be 
regretted that the author has not marked these tones 
throughout the book; no doubt their precise sound can 
only be learnt orally, but nevertheless, in the present stage 
of Indo-Chinese lmnguistie study, the importance of the 
tonal system is so fully recognised as a clue to etymological 
research that it should be regarded as an indispensable 
part of the deseription of any language in which it exists. 
Captain Drage should have remembered that though his 
work may have been written primarily for the benefit of 
frontier officers, it might also fall into the hands of other 
students who have not the advantage of being able to 
supplement it by oral lessons on the spot. 

It is rather curious that the verb usually precedes the 
subject, except when the sentence is negative, in which 
ease the negative comes first, then the subject, and next 
the verb. This is quite ditterent from the typical Mon- 
Khmer syntax. Less strange but still worthy of notice 
is the fact that the pronouns have a dual as well as 
a plural number, and that the first person plural possesses 
an ex¢lusive and an inclusive form. This has many 
parallels in other languages, particularly those of the 
Malayo-Polynesian family. 

lt is an ungracious task to tind fault with a piece of 
pioneer work like the present, the compilation of which 
under great difficulties and through the medium of another 
foreign language (Shan) must have given immense trouble, 
and certainly reflects great credit on its author. But one 
inust really protest against the utter absence of order in 
this little book. The words it contains are indeed classed 
into sections, roughly divided according to their subjeet- 
matter (such as ‘ Man,’ ‘ Cultivation,’ ‘ Forest Products and 
Fruits,’ and the like), but within those sections there is not 
the slightest system of arrangement, alphabetical, logical, 
or other, and nouns and verbs are mixed up together 
anyhow. ‘This makes it exceedingly difficult to find any 
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word that may be wanted in a hurry, and detracts from 
the utility of the work. Also in some cases the equivalents 
of Wa words are not given in English, but in some un- 
specified foreign tongue (presumably Shan or Burmese), 
which is decidedly inconvenient from the point of view of 
all but local students. Lastly, there are many misprints, 
as unfortunately is very often the ease in books printed in 
the East. 

In spite of these defects, the author is to be congratulated 
on having produced the first monograph on the Wa 
language, and it is to be hoped that it will soon reappear 
in a revised, enlarged, and more systematic form, One 
must, in the meantime, accept it gratefully as an instalment 
towards a more perfect. production, 

C. O, BuaGpEn. 


SToRIA bo Mocor: orn Mooun Expra, 1653-1708. By 
NiccoLao MAanucct, Venetian. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Wiutam Irvine. Vol. iii. 
(London: John Murray, 1907.) 


In writing his history of Mogul India, Manucei the 
Venetian was as discursive as was the earlier traveller and 
empyric, Pedro Teixeira, the Portuguese Jew, in writing the 
history of Persia; and all the more interesting and valuable 
are their works on that account. In this third volume we 
have only an occasional page or two devoted to the varying 
fortunes of Aurangzeb and his forces in their cau paige 
against the Mahrattahs, the remainder being oceupied 
with curious information gathered by the author during 
his long residence in India. The first half of the volume 
contains the coneluding portion of part iii of Manucei's 
work. The first 75 pages are devoted to an account of 
the Hindu religion, manners and customs, and government, 
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as the writer met with them in South India. This 
description is quite a popular one, not over correct; and 
it is evident that Manucci’s knowledge of Tamil was of 
the slightest, judging by his extraordinary spellings of 
words and his erroneous explanations of their meanings. 
In connection with his statement that “ They say that this 
same Brahma writes in the head of every man what he 
will do throughout his life,” I may point out that Captain 
Robert Knox, in his Historical Relation of the Islanel 
Ceylon, published in 1681, says of the Sinhalese: “They hold 
that every man's good or bad Fortune was predetermined 
by God, before he was born, according to an usual Proverh 
they have, Ollwa cottaula tiann [oluvé kotala tiyjpanceed], 
Tt as written im the head.” Further on Manueci gives 
a deseription of Muhammadan weddings and funerals. 
In an appendix to part iii Mr. Irvine gives a number of 
extracts from the Venice codex xliv (Aanetti), consisting 
of matter not contained in the Phillipps MS, 1945, 
Among these is a brief account of Ceylon and Portuguese 
doings there, in which are some gross errors, due, probably, 
to the writer's mixing up facts related to him. The 
second half of this volume comprises the first portion of 
part iv of Manucei's work, to which, Mr. Irvine thinks, 
Catrou did not have access when he wrote the third part 
of his Ai sea Générale de Empire dw Mogol, published 
in 1715. A good deal of this portion is taken up with 
an exposure of the questionable methods adopted by the 
Jesuits in South India in order to make converts, and 
w long description of the persecution and trial by the 
Inquisition at Goa of Father Ephraim of Nevers, who 
had settled at Madras. We also have recorded various 
historical events, such as Sir William Norris’s unfortunate 
embassy to the Mogul in 1701-2, the Muhammadan attack 
on! Cuddalore in 1608, ete. Manuerci’s account of the latter 
affair, as in other cases, Mr. Irvine supplements by interesting 
extracts from the factory records, which largely substantiate 
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our author's correctness. In this part Manucei is not 
anecdotal, as he is in the later portion of part iii, but 
confines himself almost entirely to historical narrative. 
With regard to the said anecdotes, of course it is impossible 
to authenticate all of them, many relating to persons of 
more or leas obscurity; but this is not so in all cases. 
For instance, Joiio Pereira de Faria, spoken of on pp. 113 
and 206 of this volume, was the son of g well-known and 
highly esteemed Portuguese resident of Madras, mentioned 
often in the factory records. Then, the story of the murder 
of the brothers Luiz and Manuel de Mendoca by the brothers 
Francisco de Mello and Diogo de Mello de Sampaio, as 
well as the poisoning of the eouumissary Joao Alvarez 
Carrilho, who was sent to Bassein to arrest them (ui, 144, 
228; ii, 294), is historically ateurate, as proved by 
documents printed in the Archive da ftelapio de Goa. 
The same applies to Manucei's account (iti, 164) of the 
lawlessness prevalent in Goa and other Portuguese towns 
in the second half of the seventeenth tentury, And so 
in other cases that I might cite. We may, therefore, 
I think, consider Manucci the Venetian a writer de honne 
foi, and not a mere fiction-monger like Ferniio Mendes 
Pinto, or whoever wrote the famous Peregrinacam that 
passes under his name. True, he made mistakes (some of 
them ludicrous); but he seems to have been on the whole 
an honest fellow, and his naiveté js charming. As in the 
firat two volumes, so in this, Mr. Irvine's footnotes add 
much to the value of the work, notwithstanding an 
occasional inexactitude, Personally, I confess, I have 
greatly enjoyed reading Manucci’s discursive narrative, 
and look forward to the further pleasure of reading the 


fourth and concluding volume of this trul ¥ magnwm opies, 


DowaLn Frravsoy, 





% 
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PRIMITIVE TRADITIONAL History, The Primitive History 
and Chronology of India, South-Eastern and South. 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Europe, and the Colonies 
thence sent forth By J. F. Hewitt, Late Com- 
missioner of Chutia Nagpur. Two vols, (James 
Parker & Co., 1907.) 


In this work Mr. Hewitt pursues his favourite study, 
and attempts to prove that the ancient traditional history 
of the ruling races of antiquity, carefully preserved in 
many centuries and by many races from feneration to 
generation, had been for thousands of years divided into 
the epochs of successive year measurements, 

His object is, he informs us, to prove that one of the 
most reliable guides to the ascertainment of trustworthy 
knowledge of the sequence of the stages of progress made 
in the struggle of the pioneers of civilization against chaotic 
barbarism, is to be found in the history of the computation 
of annual time. He holds that the chronology of the early 
periods of racial growth not only furnishes a sound baajs 
for calculating their duration, but also gives a clue to the 
primary sources whence national religion rose. This he 
‘seeks to prove on the lines that the idea of God underlying 
all religions is that of the all-pervading Will, who as 
measurer of time ordained the changes of the SEASONS 
which marked the periods that made up the recurring 
years. 

He traces the methods of year-measurement at different 
periods in different countries, and by aid of the tribal 
historiea] legends, symbols, ritual, and national customs; he 
follows the peoples themselves as they passed from the state 
of wandering savages to that of strongly organized nations 
of civilized men. He takes this hatrative as constituting 
4 reliable guide to truthful conclusions. 

Southern India is, if we read him aright, the birthplace 
of most of the myths and the starting-point of the great 
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dispersion, and he draws largely upon the Vedas and the 
two great epics of the Mahaibhdrata and Ramayana for the 
material which goes to build up his theories as to the 
astronomical character of the early gods. 

Whether Mr, Hewitt's theories are accepted by scholars 
or not the book will serve a useful purpose insomuch as it 
contains a vast collection of facts relative to tradition and 
ritual. A new and interesting feature is the importance 
he assigns to the Dravidian race, whose influence in the 
culture of India has been ignored because the literature 
which records the development of religion in that country 
was the work of a hostile priesthood, whose only object: 
was to magnify its own pretensions. 


ANCIENT SINOPE, an Historical Account, with a Prosopo- 
graphia Sinopensis and an Appendix of Inscriptions. 
By Davin M. Rostyson, Ph.D., Associate in Classical 
Archeology in the Johns Hopkins University. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1906.) 
[Reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, 
vol. xxvii, pp. 125-153, 245-279, 214-935. ] 


This is a very complete account of that town on the 
Black Sea which attained so much importance anciently as 
the capital of its district. Though in all probability small] 
at first, its advantages must soon have become recognized, 
for it possesses a double harbour, Its neighbourhood js 
a remarkably fertile one, and this also brought it to the 
fore, with what effect may be seen from its heing so often 
spoken of by Greek and Roman authors, Recognized ag 
a geographical centre, other cities in the sane tract were 
referred to as being “ near Sinope,” though not in reality 
#0 very close. Its position on the const gave it great 
advantages, and its commerce Was, therefore, very 
extensive, 
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The author is of opinion that the Assyrians had 
something to do with its early history, and this is not 
improbable, as their armies penetrated into all the 
countries around them. To all appearance they were 
once the masters of the district of Kaisarieh, but how 
far their influence reached is uncertain. That Sinope 
should contain the name of the god Sin (the moon) as its 
first syllable is possible, but the question is, what is the 
origin of the word? The author regards “the legends 
that the nymph Sinope was the mother of Syros, from 
whom the Syrians got their name, and that she was carried 
off from Assyria,” as pointing to the correctness of this 
view. “The name Sinope,” he says, “ evidently antedates 
the Greek settlement.” Ps, Scymnus, he adds, speaks of 
“Sinope, a city . . . . which formerly the native- 
born Assyrians inhabited,” so that the theory for which he 
contends is well supported. Naturally etymologies could 
te found for the name, but any that might be sugrested 
would be open to suspicion. It does not appear that the 
worship of the moon was ever very prominent in the city, 
where many deities were honoured, and the cult varied 
from time to time. 

But the monograph is important and interesting: Sinope, 
the author says, must have existed before 756 2.c.—30 or 
45 years earlier than that date at least, This would leave 
a few years of prosperity before the Cimmerian inroad in 
782 under Habrondas, who was probably killed. 

The book has a useful list of names with biographical 
notices, and deseriptions of the Greek and Latin inscriptions 
discovered at Sinope and in the neighbourhood. 


T. G. Prycues. 


7.4.5, 1f08, vi 


s,* 
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SAMARRA, AUFNAHMEN UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR 
ISLAMISCHEN ARCHABOLOGIE. Von Ernst HERZFELD. 
(Berlin: Behrend & Co,, 1907.) 


SAmarri lies on the Tigris, about 50 miles NIN.W. of 
Bagdad, in a pebbly tract. According to Dr. J, Ross, it 
enjoys a climate celebrated for its salubrity. The ruins 
extend along the east bank of the Tigris for abont 20 
(Ross 30) miles. These are called Mutawakkilieh, Eski 
Bagdad (Old Bagdad), and Shniis, The central ruin is 
a palace, of which a good plan and description are given, 
and the ornamentation is described. The principal ruin, 
however, is the great mosque with its minaret. Like the 
other monuments, it is built of brick, with a special 
decoration, the upper part of the walls, as they now stand, 
having square sunken panels with cup-like recesses in the 
middie. The building is rectangular, and about 260m. 
long by 180m. broad. Great doors alternate rhythmically 
with small ones, and the whole is built in the manner of 
a turreted fortification. Colonnades were built on all 
four sides, 10 ‘naves’ being on the south, 3 on the north, 
and 4 on each of the other sides. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the minaret, ef 
Malwieh, ‘the spiral,’ situated at the northern end of 
the mosque. This is a pointed tower built on a ay oAre 
base, but itself cireular in form, and provided with a spiral 
ascent, ending at the top in a staircase. The author 
judged the height to be 60 metres, but Commander J. F, 
Jones made it to be 165 feet as near as possible. The 
ascent goes round the structure five times. This monument 
leads the author to speak of the Babylonian towers in 
stages, which, though square, and not circular in plan, 
were provided with ascents upon the same system, angular 


instead of Spiral, on aceount of their form, The most 
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perfect of these ancient temple-towers (sikkwrati) is that 
of which the remaing were found by the French explorers 
at Khorsabad, which was built by Sargon of Assyria. 
The same system is shown by the square tower of Gir- 
Firfizibad, figured by Dieulafoy, the summit of which was 
reached in four eireuits, Structures like these are not 
depicted in Assyrian has- reliefs, and the author is of 
opinion that the representation of a building of a different 
form, but suggesting a tower in three stages, is in reality 
not of this nature. The reconstruction of this building by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, preserved in the National Museum 
at Washington, he regards as due partly to a wrong 
explanation of the bas-relief in question. It is to be 
noted that Perrot and Chipiez have understood this relief 
in much the same way, but Chipiez has “placed Rawlinson 
far in the shade.” The reader will probably say that one 
is just as probable as the other. To discuss this question 
would take too long, and would probably not be conclusive. 
Thus much, however, is certain, namely, that for a tower 
in stages it would be very low—only three, including the 
lowest. 

Midway between the two forms, the minaret of Samarra 
and the Babylonian sibbwriti upon a rectangular plan, 
1s the minaret of the mosque of Ibn Tuliin, at Cairo, of 
which a good sketch is given. The lower part of this is 
a solid square, with a staircase going round each side until 
the top-of that part is reached, when it assumes a spiral 
form for the upper part of the tower, which is cylindrical. 
The two elegant upper stories, with which it is crowned, 
are deseribed as of later date, but replacing something 
sitiilar which must have crowned it at first. 

The work contains an interesting discussion of these 
and other similar structures, together with descriptions and 
plans of many ruined buildings of considerable interest. 
The literary traditions concerning Simarri (pp. 47 —80) 
are very interesting. Besides sketches in the text, others 
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are given in the plates at the end. including an excellent 
half-tone photographic reproduction of the spiral minaret. 


T. G. Pixcues. 


In the Revue d'Assyriotogic et dA rehdologie orientale 
for 1907, No. 4, M. F. Thureau-Dangin publishes several 
interesting articles. His Fragments de Syllabwirea are 
portions of four bilingual lists and one syllabary. The 
first gives names of date-palms and their parts, and is one 
of the texts from which lines were extracted and transcribed 
into Greek characters (Proceedings of the Soe: of Bibl. 
Archwology, 1902, pp, 100 #, 121 ff). The second text, 
Which has names of pots and vessels (Assyrian character), 
gives parallels to the text published in the Journal of this 
Society for October, 1905, fragment §]—428, front, lines 
28, 30, and 48 (in the last the broken word would seem 
to have been Ky es ¥ £) sHY, hubdatz). The third, 
which contains nouns of relationship, is part of a student's 
practice-tablet. The fourth has explanations of words, but 
i8 not in list-form, and the scribe has noted now and then 
“a recent break,” or that the group was “imperfect on the 
tablet." In the syllabary -frarment most of the signs 
explained are broken away, but that in the left - hand 
column of the back was probably Ey (sw), ‘blood,’ ' self," 
“body, * corpse,’ ‘family,’ * kindred,’ ete, (lines 10-13), as is 
also shown by the group = El] = masei, ‘ruler’ or the 
like, in line 16. 

In an article entitled 7 necriptiona Diverses du Louvre 
he gives (1) the dedication of a bronze statuette hy 
Samdi-Bél to Istar of Arbela (2) Two Babylonian 
contract-tableta of the time of Tiglath - pileser IT], 
referring to ulutinny (see the Jowrnal for October, 
1905, p. 826) supplied as the drink of the * mid-palace 
women ” (SAL-SAG-EGAL) 4p Tharean-Dangit tran 
lntes ulmtinnw as‘ vin dp gains,’ but in the first inseription 
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it is deseribed as sikar suluprpi, ‘date-wine;’ probably owing 
to “ une distraction du scribe." They are both dated in the 
king's first year. (3) Two small tablets, one dated in the 
reign of An-am and the other in that of Ura-dimdim, both 
probably ancient rulers of Erech. 

Of special interest is his Incwrsion elamite en lerritoire 
sumérien & U'dpoque présargonique, This is inscribed on 
a mutilated tablet, similar to those of the time of Lugal-anda 
and Uru-ka-gina (ec, 4000 B.0.), found by Commandant Cros 
at Tel-loh (Lagas). It appears to be a letter from Lu-enna, 
priest of Nin-mar, to [E]n-e-tar-zi, priest of Nin-Girsu, 
atating that 600 Elamites were carrying off spoil, and that 
Lu-enna attacked them and put them to flight. 

Finally, he publishes some Contrats archalques provenant 
de Suruppak, the first on stone, and exceedingly archaic. 
It refers to deliveries of cattle, oil, and stuff for garments 
(lamhusst in Semitic Babylonian—J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 828). 
The others are a deed of gift and contracts of sale. The 
annlogies between these and the obelisk of Manistusu, the 
author points out, are striking, In the case of the first 
document he notes that the unit used in the inscription 
suggests the mark which a finger impressed in clay would 
leave, ‘4° is represented by the same sign written 
horizontally instead of vertically, 

The whole makes a noteworthy series, well and learnedly 
treated. 

T. G. Prncwes. 


Umaryaps anp ‘Anndstns, from G. Zaydin's “Islamic 
Civilization." Translated by D. S. Marcouovrs., 
(Gibb Memorial, vol, iy.) 


In publishing a translation of the work of a modern 
Oriental the Gibb Trustees have made a new departure ; 
and, as works of this kind are little known in Europe, 
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the publication serves a useful purpose by affording us an 
example of what Mahommedan scholarship at the present 
day is; but it is as well that in the long list of forthcoming 
publications issued by the Trustees no more modern works 
are included. The author is a Syrian, resident at Cairo, 
and he is clearly a man of wide learning and liberal mind ; 
but, as this volume is only the fourth of a large work of 
which the other volumes are not translated, it is by no 
means easy to criticise it, and it is unfortunate that the 
translator does not give us some explanation of the plan 
and contents of the earlier volumes, As giving us the 
opinions of an educated Mahommedan, the hook is of 
great interest; but it can hardly be called critical from 
a European standpoint, Professor Margoliouth tells us 
that the author has taken pains to acquaint himself with 
the works of European scholars; but few signs of such 
knowledge are to be found in the book, in which there 
are no references to modern writers, and the editions of 
ancient writers used are all Eastern; and, although the 
references are copious, they are mostly to the anecdotes 
of late authorities, while very little use seems to have 
heen made of the early historians, and the most important 
of all, Al Tabari, is apparently wholly unknown to the 
author. Mr. Zaydan is. inclined to be garrulous, and 
frequently repeats himself ; and, though no fanatic, he 
shows a strong partiality for the descendants of "Ali. 
Occasionally he repeats absurdities, as where he BAYS 
that a certain man had thirty sons and eleven danghters 
by one wife (p. 44); but the Statement that the first 
Turkish leader suckled a wolf (p. 215) must surely be 
the result of a slip or a misprint. When the author 
ventures into Western history, he makes strange blunders, 
as when he says that Stephen the freedman and Solomon 
the eunuch ruled the Roman Empire (p. 227). The odd 
slave-girls was common (p, 13) seems to be only a ease 
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of an incorrect use of terms, since the same assertion is 
made of the Arabs on p. 15; and we have perhaps 
a similar instance on p, 10, for the case of Ziyad was 
surely not one of adoption but of fietitious relationship. 
Mr. Zaydan seems to be especially weak in explaining 
legal points, for the method of manumission set forth on 
p. 15 is unintelligible, and the statement as to the righta 
of patrons at p. 18, |. 9 seems inconsistent with that at 
p. 19,1. 32. There is a stranger inconsistency between 
p. 32, where ‘Umar is said to have kept the Kuraish in 
Medina, and p. 60, where he is said to have sent them away. 
In several places the composition is careless: thus on 
p. 132 Sabians and Magians are apparently classed among 
Christians; at p. 193, 1 13, ‘the two’ has no reference 
(four persons having been mentioned), nor has ‘their’ at 
p- 196, 1. 25; and the sentence about ‘the Caliph being 
on the winning side,” at p. 222, 1 7, is incomprehensible, 
This last may, however, be due to the translator, as is 
certainly the confusion at p. 57, |. 20, where ‘who’ can 
only refer to Mu'‘awiya, though it is meant to refer to 
his ‘father and brethren,’ and the use of ‘ question’ for 
‘request at p. 183, 1. 9. Also, at p. 254, L 28, * free- 
thinking’ surely conveys a wrong notion. If seems odd, 
again, in a translation from Arabic to find the word 
‘chauvinism’ constantly used: ‘exchusiveness'’ would 
apparently express the meaning. 

As the translation must be meant for others besides 
Arabic scholars, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Margoliouth has not added notes on matters which to 
such readers must be unintelligible, eg. ‘Market of 
‘Ukaz" (p. 12), ‘founded upon salt’ (p. 159), ‘Shu'tibis’ 
(p. 186), ‘Amaleks' (p. 187), ‘Ahuibah’ (p. 206), ‘son 
of the road’ (p. 255): nor can every reader be expected 
to know that ‘marzubins' are Persian governors and 
‘Kisras’ Sassanid kings, and that Fustdt is the ancient 
representative of Cairo. 


* a 
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In the use or omission of the article in’ the proper 
mimes there seems to be no system at all, the same 
name being written sometimes with the article, some- 
times without. I have noted misprints at p- 126, L. 21 
(‘us” omitted), and p, 225, 1. 3 from bottom (' Ja‘kub’ for 
*¥a'ktib’). 

E. W. Brooks. 


SOME RECENT ARARIC PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Toe Travers or Inn Jvnam. Edited from a MS 
of the University of Leyden, by Winmam Wricur. 
Second edition, revised by M. J. pe Gorse, and 
printed for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial, 
(Leyden and London, 1907.) 

2, KivTAs Ma‘ANi au-Nars. Buch vom Wesen der Seele von 
einem Ungenannten, Auf Grund der einzigen Hand- 
schrift der Bibliothéque Nationale herausgegeben mit 
Anmerkungen und Exkursen versehen von LGoLpZz1HER. 
(Berlin, 1907.) 


The works of the two greatest living authorities on 
the Arabic language are above ordinary criticism, and 
even compliments to either editor might be resented ps 
presumptuous, The first of the two mentioned above is 
a new edition by Dr. de Goeje of the familiar Travel-book 
of the Spaniard Ibn Jubair, It would seem that Wright's 
work was #0 well done that extensive alterations were 
not required, though doubtless the text has profited hy 
the revision of so experienced an editor. There would 
seem to be a MS, of the work at Fez, which, however, 
was discovered too late to permit of its being utilized 
for the new edition, even if such utilization had been 
allowed. 


vo. 


iP 
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The following observations are meant to do no more 
than indicate that the reviewer has read some pages of 
the book. 


Pago 7,1. 14. Var VW Soil) Beals Vy @ Usleost Wi omit tai J. 
The first hemistich is unsatisfactory. Perhaps it should 
be corrected Ueléz!l ¥! to all pret da. dor, and Joy are 
frequently confused. 

Line 17. Vjlostl epi! oo sll Lescl «atl 8 cole Wy. 
el is not good enough. Perhaps the author meant to 
write Golo! . 

Page §,1.7. (sane! oS ww or" cig led. ‘This is unmetrical. 
The reading of the Cairo edition Nase wrt suits the verse. 

Page 91.8. Ze? 2 bya * Legh ore Ueatl 5 5 Gil 
ai,43). 48% appears to give no satisfactory meaning. 
In the next line -<a3, “ causes to follow," occurs in the 
aame context. For —.&* perhaps we should read J=™, 
* hastens on.” 

Line &. :! Las pu © Lal S13 3! cw ikell sgh Shas 
Lay tae Aga. 515 3) seems to be unnecessary, and the 
sentence is imperfect without a Ad/ after —§i5. Examples 
are given in Wright, ii, p. 161. Henoe we should perhaps 
read Lat BS) wll) shite LFS, “complaining to 
mankind is a sufficient humiliation in that in it pleases an 
enemy and vexes a friend.” 

Page 9, 1. 12. g's a re paul — ale Ge 
a man be noble, he is so by nobility and beneficence.” 
This is too tuntologous, Read 33, "he is so by lavish 
expenditure,” 

Page 10, 1.1. Weld spel Y,. shoal Lilane .¢ ~ Le 
awies\. For lala2 rend Lslaoe = “its goal” CE 
Makrizi, ii, 225, 9 a. f. 
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oy lan UE. lel Cees J. The sense is poor, 
Probably we should read ,\0l\ \in, “this obstinacy is 
wrong-doing.” Compare Hariri, p. 299: , Peay down l dew o! 
Dt Spe ys pall Delpey 

Line 4. plaull mS reas el ws. Read ae! ; 

Page ll, 1 11. a3 dle) ahs lull, wet. Read oll 
or 3. CE. p. 12, 1. 9. 

Page i2, 119. whe onal! wees ssn! oo’ ind, is 
laell oJ, “on o leaf white as dawn whareon the 
hand of eminence has bestowed the musk of the night of 
ink.” The “ musk " appears to be a mistake, Probably we 
should rend 20>" thine" for Sie. 

Poge 13, 114. aed asey. s . dome al Seiad! one wna 
deste! lhl. Read tom el. 

Vine 15. 425 3 games! glo al. The invariable 
@Xpression appears to be af. ort These two prepositions 
are constantly confused, 

Page 18, 1. 3. ST ee! ty Ar # SSS 5s Seals. Psi 
Ss. We shonld read =" for the second. 

Page 21, 1.9. 3 wsls, * roam y hep) os ht ee 
Fouts Walsall wll, Bane, meresly gives a meaning. 
Apparently the opposite of yi, © treason,” is wanted. 
Perhaps 35> . 

Page $0, 1.4. $d A) i,m aglill BS hace Soak 
pd The verse is rather obscure. “ How ag 
has she ei remained an appanage of the unjust. 
one, and 2. 67" © 6Perhaps p=loll will make the 
second hemistich a little clearer, ‘‘and that treasure 

_ of the vile one.” | 

Line 18. S'M) Quel ad #5) ole asa. It 
would seem that the syntax requires Gols . 
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Line 20. 3) SU ost, # ly ao ell US. This 
line is left as it stands, as being hopelessly corrupt. The 
first words should probably be emended | #4 = Sale 
La, and be taken after the word pou with which the 
preceding verse ends. ; 

Page 31. jolt) fo YT U3 ati ol d aki OS ol. 
We should read Yo and ol]. “If my verse-making 
is rare, then it has been said that a rare case furnishes 
no rule.” 

Line 10. Ls! U4.) be 5345. Apparently 6) 
is preferable. 

Page 35,119. Golell dail dato) Sle glide alll bls 
Se ee oye GS Gee Le eg. It is interesting to 
have Professor de Gocje's opinion to the effect that such 
word 13 hel could count o5 a negative, and so take the 
subjunctive after —. 


3. The most interesting Arabic publication of recent 
times is the Concordance to the Koran by ‘ALAWIZADAH 
Fam anuan At-Hasaxi of Jerusalem, which bears the 
title Fath al-Raiman li-tdlibt Aydt al-Kur'dn (Beyrit, 
1323: Ahliyyah Press). It differs from earlier works of 
the same sort in giving the sentences in which the words 
occur, with references to the numbers of the verses, while 
the Surahs are quoted by abbreviations of their names. 
The author states in his preface the principles on which 
his Coneordance is constructed, ita purpose being rather 
to facilitate the finding of verses than to register the 
number of times each form oceurs, It is simply in- 
dispensable to Arabic students, and it is rather surprising 
that its author should be first in the field. Since Moslem 
writers, eg. the contributors to the Maniar, have taken 
to quoting the Koran by chapter and verse, strangely 
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assuming that their readers will not know it all by heart, 
it is likely that the 3,000 copies printed will soon be 
exhausted, The author deserves hearty congratulation 
and warm gratitude from his fellow-students for providing 
them with s0 valuable an aid. He points out in his 
preface some curious mistakes made by Fliigel, who, as 
his Hajji Khalifah shows, could accomplish great things 
in this line. In his Latin preface to the Koran he quotes 
a letter to himself from a Turk, which he translates in 
such a way as shows little skill in dealing with Oriental 
thetoric. The Turk wrote: loge ge hd epy! ae ys 
te pte y pote paole ONs! canal | c 74 ity dud,! eke 
pried ja! Je? ek. This Fliigel renders: Qui Coranwmn 
(ypis deseribunt, hane phantusiam aiquands abiectwri, 
*t statim ab initio deponerent, melius easet Natwra 
enti sana eite modi aegrotam naturam non recipit, ma 
amuce. It should have been obvious that the two SETISES 
of = ,ls and e+ were played on. The Turk meant: “Tf 
the persons who are printing this would abandon their 
vain desire, the end would be better than the heginning. 
A sound nature cannot approve such unsound printing, 
my friend.” 

+. An older work of great utility dealing with the 
Koran is the Koranic dictionary of Ragu IspAuAni, 
ob, about 500 a.m. called al-Mf ufraddt ft Gharth al. 
Kur'tin, printed at the Maimaniyyah Press, Cairo, 1324. 
pp: 576, large 8vo. Several of this writer's works are 
now accessible; his moral treatise called al-Dhartah 
vd makdrim al-shartiah was published in L308: his 
Tufstl al-nash'atain in 1319; and his great Adah work 
in 1287. His dictionary is arranged in the order of the 
first letters of the roots, and offers a most conveniant 
conspectus of the vocabulary of the Koran, Apparently 
the work from which BaidAwi borrowed was not this, 
but a commentary by the same author, 
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5-7. The Savvip at-Bakri has issued several works 
this year, which do not appear to be in the market,’ but: 
which he generously presents to those whom they are 
likely to interest. His pamphlet on the Future of Islam 
(al-Mustakbil lilislim) was discussed by the present 
writer at the Church Congress at Yarmouth of last year, 
A work of a very different style is his Sahdrily al-Lwlw, 
printed at the Hilal Press, with date 1907 (sie). It is 
what in Latin would be called a Satura, in prose and 
verse, describing the author's travels, on sea and land, to 
Constantinople, Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere, interspersed 
with odes and reflexions of various kinds. In Arabie 
perhaps the Makimas of Ibn al-Wardi offer the closest 
parallel. Although the book is accompanied by an ample 
commentary, the work of the Shaikhs Abmad Shankiti 
and Muhammad Lutfi, the style is perfectly clear and 
limpid, and the language, though recherche, by mo means 
difficult. It may be expected that the Arabie reading 
public will not be satistied till this book is rendered more 
necessible, and it will assuredly perpetuate the author's 
name among the udahd of our age. 

A work in some ways of greater importance than the 
last mentioned is called Bait al-Siddik, and was printed 
at the Muayyad Press two years ago, It is a treatise on 
the house of Abh Bakr, whence the author derives his 
name, and contains an autobiography, an account of his 
distinguished predecessors, lists of the Sifi communities, 
and of those which are represented in Egypt. To students 
of Siifiam this work will be of great value. 

8. Of the monographs on the early heroes of Islam 
called Ashhar mashthir al-iliim, by RarFik BEY AL- 
‘Azam, four parts have now appeared, the first having 
reached a second edition. The persons with whom they 
deal are Aba Bakr, ‘Umar, Abii ‘Ubaidah, Sa‘d b. Abi 
Wakkas, ‘Amr b. al-As, ‘Uthmin b, ‘Affiin, ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amir. and Habib b. Maslamah al-Fihri. The suthor 
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has used MS. as well as printed authorities, and his 
presentation of the careers of these persons is probably 
both fuller and easier to follow than any that has 
previously appeared. These monographs have already 
won him a high place among the Arabic writers of the time. 


D. 8. M, 


Dre Lirreratvren pres Ostens tw KINZELDARSTELLUNGEN, 
Vol. VL =P. Horw: Gesenicnte DER PERSISCHEN 
LITTERATUR. 228 pp.—C. BRockELMAXN: GESCHICHTE 
DER ARARISCHEN LITTERATUR, 265 pp. Leipzig, 
1901: C. F, Amelang’s Verlag. | 

Vol. VIT,2. GescHicuTe per CHRISTLICHEN LITTERATUREN 
DES ORIENTs. C. BrockeLMaxn: Dir SYRISCHE UND 
CHRISTLICH-ARABISCHE Litrerattr.—F. N. Fincre- 
GESCHICHTE DER ARMENISCHEN LivreRattur. — J. 
LEITPOLD: GESCHICHTE DER Korriscuen Lrrreratur. 
— E. Littmann: GrscuicnTe per AETHIOPISCHEN 
Lrrreratur. Ib, 1907, 28] PP. 


Two popular manuals of Oriental literature, written by 
well-known authors, who have gained their reputation in 
the field of Oriental science. The object of this series, of 
which the above form only two volumes, is to populurise 
among the German reading public a better. and at the 
same time a thoroughly reliable, presentment of the 
literatures of the East. ‘The aim, therefore, of the various 
suthors—who are not bound down to one scheme in the 
treatment of their subjectsa—is to pay greater attention 
to the poetical literature than to any other part of it; 
aid also not to encumber their pages with too many 
references to literary sources. Happily the writers do 
not all agree on this point, Professor Horn, who writes 
on the Persian literature, which he divides into two 
sections, old (Avesta and Pehlevi) and modern, beginning 
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with Firdusi, deals almost exclusively with the rich 
poetry of the Persians, referring to German translations 
in preference. Interesting is his attempt to pourtray 
the historical background and the environments in which 
the poet lived and worked. He also points out some 
parallels in. European medieval poetry, without accepting 
the view that Europe, and notably medieval Europe, was 
indebted to Persia for any inspiration, Bunyan’s* Pilgrim's 
Progress,” eg., is a striking parallel to Ferideddin Attar’s 
* Journey of the Birds.” 

Professor Brockelmann, on the other hand, recognising 
the enormous importance of Arabie science for the history 
of civilisation, includes in his section the whole of the 
Arabic literature, paying equal attention to theology, art, 
science, and poetry, In his literary references he is 
somewhat fuller than Professor Horn. Both print a good 
number of German translations, and refer to German 
books, because they are more easily accessible to the 
German reader, ‘This book is a simplified abstract of 
the larger history of Arabie literature. It 1s divided into 
eight chapters, starting with the pre-Islamic period and 
finishing with the modern aspect of Arab literature, 
which is beginning to undergo a serious change under 
the influence of the new conditions prevailing in Egypt. 
Good and full indexes increase the serviceableness of 
this volume. 

Qn the initiative of Professor Brockelmann a band of 
scholars have united to write the history of the hterature 
of the Christian East, and they have accomplished their 
task with conspicuous success. With the exception of the 
section on Armenia, written in a somewhat exaggerated 
strain of admiration, the rest of the book is a sober, and in 
iiany cases quite novel and fairly exhaustive, treatment of 
the subject. The literary references are more copious than 
in the preceding volume,the matter very lucidly grouped, and 
fair justice is done to the most prominent representatives 
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of each period and of each nation. The Syriac and Arabic 
literature is described by Professor Brockelmann. Wright 
and Duval had to a certain extent paved the way. The 
same cannot be said of the chapter on Coptic literature 
by Leitpold, whose contribution is the first attempt at 
sketching the development of the Christian literature on. 
the ancient soil of Eeypt. Professor Littmann offers here 
also the first comprehensive and yet not too discursive 
sketch of the Ethiopian literature. Much of the old 
hiterature of Ethiopia is still preserved only in MSS., the 
legendary material far outweighing the historical, But 
Professor Littmann makes excellent use of all the available 
material, He pays special attention to the popular 
hterature, which is better known through the labours of 
modern scholars and explorers. Each and all of the 
contributors to this volume give also translations of 
important and characteristic text. Good indexes complete 
these exceedingly well got up volumes. | 
M. G. 


B. MertssNeR. KURZGEFAsSTE ASSYRISCHE GRAMMATIK. 
vy, 80 pages. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’s, 1907. 


A eoncise grammar on the Elements, Forms, and 
Inflections of the Assyrian language of the period after 
Hammurabi, to which the majority of the best-known 
texte belong, has been prepared by Professor Meissner 
as vol. mi of the Manuals for the knowledge of the 
old Orient. As was to be expected, the subject is 
systematically arranged and scholarly treated. It is to 
help the beginner, and contains therefore only those 
forms and inflexions which have been firmly established, 
and on which no differences of opinion among scholars 
exist. There are no quotations of examples from the 
texts. Archaic forms are generally omitted ; they would 
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only contribute to confuse beginners. But in their stead 
there are ample paradigms of verbs and nouns, and 
a list of the words used in these paradigms. It is to he 

regretted that no specimen of cuneiform writing has been 
added; it would have been of great help when dealing 
with the alphabet and system of writing. An English 
translation would be very desirable, It is to be hoped 
that in that case the price would be kept as low as that 
of the German edition, which is 3s. 6d. The printing is 
not close at all, and the type is beautiful. 





M. 4G. 


James ALAN MosTraomery. THE SAMARITANS, THE EARLIEST 
JEWISH SEcT, THEIR History, THEOLOGY, AND LITERA- 
TURE, S8vo; pp. xii, 358. (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1907.) 


This book that comes from America is a comprehensive, 
scholarly, and reliable compilation, and is the best 
description yet available of the history and literature as 
well as of the theology of the oldest Jewish sect im 
existence. And withal, the author is fully aware of the 
limitations and shortcomings of his work, for, as he rightly 
remarks, “Samaritan study still lies in the primary stage 
af manuscript investigation, and the student who has 
not access to the original documenta must recogmze that 
at best he can only be an eneyelopedist in the subject.” 
Though without access to the original manuseripts, still, 
one may safely say, not a single printed document or book 
has escaped the author's diligent search, and he has given 
us a most vivid and clear picture of the Samaritans 
and the vicissitudes through which they have passe 
from their first establishment to this very day. After 
a description of the land and people of Samaria, the 

2.0.4.8, 108, Ik 
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author gives us aa full a history of the Samaritans 
from 586 8.0. as he could gather from Many sources, 
and from divers information scattered through Jewish, 
Christian, and Muhammedan writings. The geographical 
distribution through the countries and towns of. the 
East is then traced with the help of this same material, 
All the references to Samaritans in the apocryphal and 
New Testament literature, as well as in Josephus and 
the Talmud, are then grouped together, and the whole late 
Talmudic treatise “Kuthim” is given in on English 
translation, based chiefly on Nutt, and with notes taken 
mostly from Kirchheim. This forms the larger portion of 
the book (pp. 1-204), and is at the same time the best. 
All the available sources have been utilised with critical 
discrimination and scholarly insight. Unless quite new 
chronicles’ with more ample information should ever be 
discovered, very little could otherwise be added to this 
history of the Samaritans, After a careful examination of 
at the manuscripts in the possession of the Samaritans 
at Nabulus, it may be stated that no such further source 
of information is to be found ainong them. The 
“Chronicle,” to which reference is made here (p. 308}, 
is now in my possession, and, without as yet going into 
details, I may state that in general outlines it contains 
very little more than the other texts hitherto published. 

Not the same moeed of praise can be bestowed on the 
second section of the book, though not through any fault 
of the author. He has been equally painstaking in his 
researches and skilful in the use of the material at his 
disposal, but he was hampered by the inaccessibility of the 
manuscripts, in Samaritan and in Arabic, of which many 
are still in the hands of the Samaritans, which have not 
yet been published, and which are sure to contribute very 
materially to a clearer perception and a bettor judgment of 
the theological teaching of the Samaritans, of their beliefs 
and practices. Not even the whole of their liturgical 
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poetry has as yet been printed. Any conclusions based, 
therefore, wpon this rather scanty material must needs 
be to a large degree hypothetical. I have seen there 
& huge volume of Markah's poems, the majority of which 
is not as much as mentioned in Heidneheim’s Bibliotheca, 
Besides the scarcity of the available material there is 
still the problem of the age of the writers of liturgical 
pieces. To determine the one would be to determine the 
development of the Samaritan theology. Dr. Montgomery 
has not ignored this problem, On the contrary, he is 
fully alive to it, but under the circumstances he accepts 
the results on which most of the scholars agree. We are 
still a long way off from a history of the Samaritan liturgy, 
and consequently from a history of the inner development 
of Samaritan dogmas, In his exposition of their angelogy, 
eschatology, ete., the proofs rest mostly, if not exclusively, 
on quotations from the liturgy, as much or as little as has 
hitherto been published. He has done justice to the exalted 
conception of Moses among the Samaritans, and has shown 
that all the attributes of a Saviour are applied to Moses, 
as the centre and aim of Creation. Some of the views 
on the theology and beliefs of the Samaritans will, I am 
convineed, undergo some change after the publication of 
the whole manuscript literature, the liturgical and non- 
liturgical poetry, the commentaries on the Bible, the Books 
of Precepts, and other writings which I found among 
them. But all that could be done with the existing 
material has been done, and well done, by the author. 
He has also given a full sketch of the literature thus far 
known, with exhaustive references. In this respect also 
I am certain we may anticipate in the near future some 
important additions. More than one little known or quite 
unknown book has been acquired by me, and also some 
very curious documents which may prove of value for 
the history of the development of Samaritan dogmas, 
and may contribute a chapter on the hitherto unknown 
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mystical literature of the Samaritans. A complete biblio- 
graphy and a large number of exceedingly well-executed 
illustrations of documents and monuments, and alao three 
indexes, make this book indispensable to the student of 
the Samaritans and of their pathetic history. 

M. G. 


ABYSSINIAN LITERATURE. 


1. EKrmtoric Grammar by Ava. DitLMann, late Professor 
of Theology, Berlin; second edition, enlarged and 
improved (1899) by Cart Bezoup, Ph.D. LL.D. 
Professor of Oriental Philology, Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated by James A. Cricutox, D.D. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1907, 


Is there any student of Ethiopic who is nnacquainted 
with German? This question necessarily sugpesta itself 
to the reviewer of Dr. Crichton’s work, and if that question 
be answered in the negative, some regret must be expressed 
that the “minute and conscientious accuracy, combined 
with sound scholarship,” which Bezold justly attributes to 
the translator, have not bean employed on some work of 
which the utility is more obvious, Since the first edition 
of Dillmann’s Grammar bears date 1857, and was a close 
imitation of Ewald's Hebrew Grammar, it is no depreciation 
of Dillmann’s merits to hold that his work ought not to be 
regarded as up to the level represented by the scholarship 
of fifty years later, which has before it quantities of fresh 
material, and has for its basis canons which are muiterially 
in advance of those followed by Ewald. Is the following 
half-page of etymologies (p, 45) better suited to the present 
age or to that of Varro's de lingua Latina } 


“Thus ¢\ often stands in Ethiopic as first radical in place 
of Kaf: AMLC * old woman,’ alongside of poe » while the 
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pronuneiation 1-f)4 in Ethiopie bears rathor a spiritual (figurative) 
sense, (1427 ‘to be old,’ beside ra a , AAR, “to gather,’ with 
ais. PS: farther, in several Ethiopic words mh, Yo are very 
commonly exchanged for Tl, eg. MDA and NO to stir,’ 
ZArh and 21H ‘to be unclean,’ Tehorh and 4N4N * to shake,’ 
Hnc and ‘H4C *‘ monument,’ AAS and AALN ‘ cassia’; 
TNH, ‘river’ belongs to (D.hH, ZU) ‘to lie in'—to NCA, 
hh ‘to tell a lie*—to DID eS (wl). More rarely ch or 
“] corresponds to a Geml, MPL ‘snow '"—to 24> (in contrast 
with which $y®2 ‘ashes’ belongs to 34+), ANAT * vat 
pit’—to 33, =, HrNCT ‘navel ’—to i, ma Nene 
ath *—to >. >. Still more frequent is the substitution 
of the rougher gutturals for (Qd/f, ¢.g.. "Ag ‘to be short,’ | 
pa ( nae}, me “to rake up,’ ,2P: T=P (but c in Arabia 
also), Ary? * beard,” ee O79, * swamp," elias, OT’ * to 
fumigate with incense,’ “Tj “ry: pm pas: On the other 
hand, the simplification of a sibilant into a mere guttural breathing 
is not so common in Ethiopie, though perhaps thd * to go" may be 
ranged with the Arabio , ju, and 2170 ‘to be straight’ with 334i 
the language in other cases prefers to keep by A and [T) even 
where other tongues admit Y in place of them.” 


If this paragraph did not come to us with the authority 
of Dillmann and Bezold, it would meet with scathing 
condemnation. What, eg, is meant by ‘substitution, 
‘correspondence,’ ‘being ranged with, ete.? I these 
words mean anything definite, they should have reference 
either to ‘ursemitisch * or to some particular dialect ; but 
the words here are compared unmethodically with other 
Ethiopie words, and with other Semitic dialects indis- 
criminately, as though there were no laws of sound- 
correspondence between them, Surely it is agreed that 
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sound-sorrespondence is uniform, and only disturbed by 
cross-currenta. Supposing, therefore, these etymologies 
were correct, they would be of the same value as the 
observation that in English ct is sometimes softened into 
sh, as for example in faction, which is to be ‘ranged 
with’ fashion—an observation worthy of the infancy of 
etymology rather than of its maturity. 

But, in fact, this observation is much better than those 
in the paragraph quoted. It is agreed that the Arnbic 
pe Means ‘great,’ and, where the context implies it, 
‘a man of great age.’ But the context must imply it ; 
se means ‘an old man,’ and perhaps Tyeed jg 
‘an old woman'; but without the words 3.4 and i 
before them or the word ue Siter them they do not mean 
‘ald.” Now this word ‘great’ has an obvious cognate 
in Ethiopie, meaning ‘great’ in the sense of ¢ glorious, 
How ‘ great’ as applied to position is more ‘ spiritual ' or 
‘figurative’ than as applied to age does not appear: for 
‘an old woman’ does not suggest greatness in the material 
sense, But to connect Apc with y= when that root is 
already otherwise represented in Ethiopie, and solely on 
the ground that some Arabic analogue must be found for 
it, appears to be following antiquated methods, 

The next etymology is even less sutisfactory, The 
Arabic - pf does not mean ‘to be ald, but ‘to be green or 
mouldy ' of bread. In the Dictionary Dillmann abandons 
this rather wild shot, and makes some other suggestions, 

The next sentence, “in several Ethiopie words ah, % 
are very commonly exchanged for 1,” leaves something 
to be desired in point of clearness, Does it mean that the 
following words are alternative forms of the Same, and 
differ merely in spelling? This docs not appear to be 
true; the two words for ‘to he unclean’ seem to be 
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distinct, and no more confounded in the consciousness of 
those who used the language than ‘foul’ and ‘vile’ are 
with us, But since ‘several’ is less inclusive than 
‘commonly,’ it is difficult to interpret the words otherwise. 

In what follows the better light of the Dictionary has 
not been used to correct the statements of 1857. In the 
Dictionary the supposed connection between Ag and 
NCA is rightly given up. The former word is written 
there ZA, ‘ parturire,’ rightly connected with the Arabie 
Ud, ‘cibus paratus ob mulieris partum.’ Examples of 
the occurrence of this word are given in Metals al- 
Budir, i, 44. 

If cha@ can be connected with both 35 and , pls, 
it can only be so as the result of a complicated historical 
process. The history of the obscure Toots | mas and ea 
suggests no connection with a verb meaning ‘to lie’; the 
old grammarians know little about either; apparently 
ues first appears in connection with camels — Ibn 
Hisham, 173, J3b 5 ete! ye ce, said to mean * not 
allowed to go to pasture '; ibid., 458, _ pads? J ase ile ait 
afterwards ‘to emaciate, Aghdnt, vi, 140, . om os 
GY exci Yai, which comes near the sense ‘to be value- 
less." Probably the Lisdn a-Arab is correct m giving 
uals the sense ‘to remain in one place, whence the senses 
‘to be stagnant,’ ‘ grow corrupt arise; and the beginnings 
of the sense ‘to deceive’ are found in the expression 
—Sitlene ups (Yakit, Trehad, i, 313). But the connection 
of this verb with W2a must be described as a wild shot. 

In the year 1857 this paragraph was probably un- 
objectionable ; in 1907 it is deserving of censure. It is 
therefore to be regretted that Dr. Crichton’s abilities have 
not been devoted to some better task than the reproduction 
of antiquated German work. A grammar of the Ethiopie 
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language compiled by himself in accordance with the 
newest lights would be far more creditable to British 
scholarship, and such a task it is not too ate for him to 
undertake. 


2. PROVERBES ABYSSINS, traduits, expliqués, et sannotés 
par JacQuEs Falttovircn, Docteur és lettres, Paris: 
Geuthner, 1907. 


The opening out of Abyssinia has led to some demand 
for works dealing with the modern dialects spoken in that, 
country. M. Faitlovitch's collection of proverbs. will be 
generally welcome, as a help both in acquiring the Amharic 
language, and in learning to understand the spirit of the 
people, of which only one side, we may hope, is known 
from the work of Riippell. The Abyssinian outlook on 
life would from these specimens appear to be similar to that 
of other nations, for most: of the proverbs can be paralleled 
quite near home, though the illustrations employed 
sometimes differ; thus, where we speak of shutting the 
stable-door after the horse has been stolen, the Abyssinian 
thinks of the dog barking after the hyama has gone by. 
The editor has given the proverbs in the Amharic script, 
with transcription, translation. and commentary, and has 
added a useful introduction, dealing with the bibliography 
of the subject and the territorial expansion of the Abyssinian 
dialects, 


4, PROBEN AUS AMAARISCHEW VOLESMUNDE. Mitgeteilt 
von EvGEN Mirrwoon, Mitteilungen des Seminars 
fir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, Jahrgang X, 
Abteilung 2. 


This is « collection somewhat similar to the lust, only 
more varied in character, containing stories and songs, as 
well as proverbs and josts, Dr. Mittwoch obtained them 
from Aleka Taje, teacher at the Seminar fiir Orientalische 
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Sprachen. He has bestowed great pains on the nuances 
of the pronunciation, and has endeayoured to reproduce 
these in his transliteration ; learners will derive great help 
from his labours, though the words at first look somewhat 
unfamiliar in consequence. His collection of proverbs 
appears to be quite distinct from No. 2. 


4 Exzenpre avs pem Koray IN AMHARISCHER SPRACHE, 
Mitgeteilt von Evcen Mrrrwocu. As above, Jahr- 
gang IX, Abteilung 2, 

This is a collection of passages translated into Amharic 
for the use of the native scholar mentioned in the last 
review by two Moslem friends, The Arabic texts were 
transliterated into Amharic characters and then interpreted 
in the Amharic language. The translators were not quite 
equal to their task, and even in the familiar 43 —+,# 
mistake Wy», for ——. This chrestomathy 1s, however, 
a Very weleome addition to the literature of the Amharic 
Lancrusere, 


5. AnrssrsiscHe Giossen, von E. Lrrrmann, Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie, X XT. 

This is a collection of three glossaries—Tigré-Turkish, 
Tigré-Arabic, and Ethiopic-Amharic. The second is by 
far the longest, aud is interesting a5 a monument of 
Egyptian Arabic. The first, consisting of eight orlnsssets 
only, contains three puzzles; the Turkish for “there is’ 8 
given as yl, for ‘go away ‘hind‘ddam, for * he is gone’ 
daldél. Since the first of these words is the ordinary 
Turkish for ‘ way, the second somewhat like the Turkish 
for ‘a thousand paces, and the third something like the 
Turkish for ‘plunge, plunge, perhaps the glossator was 
mistaken or the glosses have got attached by accident to 
words to which they were not originally assigned. 
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Inpian THoveut: A Quarterly devoted to Sanskrit 
Literature: edited by G. THipaur and GanGanaTHa 
JHA. Allahabad: 1907. 


This new Journal, of which there have come to hand 
Noa. 1, 2, and 3, pages 1 to 334, of vol. i, for January, 
April, and July, 1907, promises to be of considerable 
interest, The object of the editors, who have various 
scholars co-operating with them, is to devote it partly 
to the translation into English of important Sanskrit 
works,— chiefly of the philosophical class, but including 
also grammar, astronomy, law, and other departmentsa,— 
and partly to original papers dealing with the literature 
of India in all its various branches, and with its antiquities. 
And reviews are to be given of any works faling within 
the scope of the Journal. 

In the three parts now before us, we have instalments of 
translations of the Khandanakhandakidya of Sri-Harsa 
which probably dates from before the eighth century and 
18 presented to us as being the most famous and important 
of those Vedanta treatises which emphasize the negative or 
sceptical side of that system, and of the Vivaranaprameya- 
sathgraha of Vidyairanya-Madhavacarya which exhibits in 
a concise form the contents of Prakisitman's Vivarana or 
elucidation of Padmapadicirya's Patieapidika or gloss on 
Surnkaracirya’s great commentary on the Vedanta Siitras. 
And we have also the first three instalments of an Historical 
Survey of Indian Astronomy by Professor Thibaut, than 
Whom no one is more competent to instruct us on that 
interesting topic: in the introductory note to this, a graceful 
tribute ia paid to the memory of Mr. Shankar Balkrishna 
Dikshit, whose early death removed a scholar who was 
competent to take a leading part in this line of research, 

The editors announce that they have in course of 
preparation translations of the N yayamsanjari and the 
Miniipsinyiyaprakiéa, an analysis of Kumarilabhatta's 
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Slokavarttika, and a new translation, with a full com- 
mentary, of the Sirya-Siddhanta, based on an original 
commentary by Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedin who is already 
well known as Professor Thibaut’s collaborator in editmg 
the Paficasiddhantika of Varahamihira. And they notify 
that translations are contemplated of the Madhva- 
siddhantasara, the Nyayabhasyavarttika, the Dhvanyaloka, 
the Bharatanityasistra, and, in the department of law, the 
Viramitrodaya and the Mitaiksara. 

With this programme before us, and with the sample of 
performance given to us in the first three parts, we may 
cordially commend this new publication to the favourable 
consideration of our readers. 





Ixpiaw Historica. Sertes: Vol. 1, Earty History oF 
THE SOLANKIS, Part I, by GAURISHANKAR HimacHAND 
Oma, Ajmer: the Naidika Yantralaya Press: 1907. 


This is the first result of a commendable undertaking 
begun by Mr. Ojha with a view to imparting to his 
compatriots, in the Hindi language, a knowledge of the 
ancient history of their country. As 1s indicated in the 
introductory note, the work is, of course, chicfly based on 
the inscriptions edited by European and Native scholars 
in the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, and 
other publications. Mr, Ojha shews, however, that he has 
not simply taken over the results arrived at by others, 
but has weighed the epigraphic bases for himself, as also 
the translations of the writings of ' Maigesthiniz, Arian, 
Kartias Rifas, Plutark, Payodoras, Jastin, Talami, Fabian, 
Huentsang, Sungyung, Ukauig, Itsing, and others: and 
he has not hesitated to express opinions of his own when 
he has found reason to differ from the views arrived at 
by other inquirers. As regards the scope of the present 
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nstalment,— the term Solanki is used as the established 
vernacular form of the name which in the inscriptions is 
presented as Calukya, Calukya, Caulukya, and in various 
other forms; and Mr, Ojha has exhibited here the history 
of the Western Calukyas of Badaimi (about a.p, 550 to 
757), of Western Cilukyas of Kalyani (ap. 973 to 
1189), and of the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi (4p, 615 
to about 1146). We wish him suceess in his undertaking, 
and hope that he may arouse an interest in antiquarian 
research which will result in the bringing to light, from 
& part of India which must possess many such remains, 
ancient inscriptions which, without local assistance, are 
beyond the ken of even the moat zealous searchers, 
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(October, November, December, 107.) 


L—GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Roya. ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


November 12th, 1907.—Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society -— 


Mrs. Blanche Eleanor Dutton, 

Miss Shaila Bala Das, 

Sir C. A. Elliott, K-C.S.T, 

Sir J. Digges La Touche, K.C.S.L, 
Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, Raja of Kanika, 
Mr. Tirjugi Narayan Chadha, 

Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran, 

Mr, M. S. Das, C.LE., 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, LCS. 

Khan Bahadur Sayid Aulad Hasan, 
Mr. Gustav Theodore von Holst, 
Qazi Talammuz Husain, 

Maulvi Sakhawat Husain, 

Maung Ba Kyaw, 

Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed, 

Colonel John Pennycuick, RE. (ret.), 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 

Sundar Singh, Ramgarhia, 

Mr. Lovat George Fraser, 

Mr. C. W. MeMinn, 1.0.5. (ret.), 
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Rev. H, Anderson Meaden. 

Rev. W. Sutton Page, 

Srimin Muttuavami Sivdnandhi Vaidyesvara 
Mudhaliyar, 


Sir Mortimer Durand read the following paper :— 


Nap SHAH. 


We have seen in the course of the present generation 
4 great stirring of the dry bones in the East, and among 
the nations which seem to he waking to a new life is the 
ancient monarchy of Persia. 

I need not go into details with regard to the remarkable 
movement which has swept over the face of the land, but 
it is one which has shaken the established order of things 
to its foundations. Fourteen years ago, when I went to 
Tehran, Persia was an Oriental monarchy of the old type. 
The Shah, Nasr ed din, was an autocratic ruler who could 
do exactly as he pleased, and there was not a semblance of 
popular rights, or the least desire on the part of the people 
to put any check upon his power. As in Russia a few 
years ago, the people in general regarded the monarch as 
their God-given ruler, to whom they looked for protection 
against ill-treatment on the part of Ministers or provincial 
Governors. His word was as the word of God Himself. 

It is true that the Shah was obliged to pay some regard 
to the feeling of his priesthood, who, though not beloved 
by the Persians, had yet considerable power of giving 
trouble. It is true also that, like other Oriental rulers, 
the Shah had, for his own convenience, entrusted the 
administration of the country, with very full powers, to his 
Wazir, and this Wazir, the late Sadr Azem, believing himself 
to be indispensable, behaved towards the Shah at times 
with much arrogance ; kyzt everyone knew that if it came 
to a serious contlict between the Shah and the Mullahs or 
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between the Shah and his Minister, and the Shah chose to 
exert himself, his will would certainly prevail. This was 
shown when Nasr ed din’s son and successor, a much 
weaker ruler than himself, suddenly deposed the Sadr 
Avem in 1896. Neither the Sadr Azem nor his friends 
the Mullahs, whose support he had always studiously 
cultivated, made the slightest attempt at resistance, 

In every Oriental monarchy there always remains the 
one check which nature hus imposed upon despotic power, 
the possibility that the nation may revolt against intolerable 
tyranny, and Persia was no exception to the rule, but 
practically there was no other check upon the omnipotence 
of the Shah. 

The position now is very different. There hns been 
a sudden upheaval, and, as in Russia, the autocratic power 
of the monarch has been overthrown with extraordinary 
suddenness. A representative assembly sitting im Tehran 
now dictates to the Shah on all sorts of matters, turning 
ont ministries, and refusing taxation, and behaving generally 
as if it were the strongest power in the country. The 
Shah has subscribed to «a new Constitution, granting to 
all classes of his subjects rights which they would not 
have dreamt of claiming ten years ago, and the most 
powerful and popular Minister Persia has seen for the 
last fifty years has been murdered on suspicion of bemg 
opposed to the reform movement. Not only that, but the 
murder is openly defended in Tehran, and the Shah's own 
entourage, if the newspapers are to be believed, have 
signified their adhesion to the party of reform, It is 
enough to make old Nasr ed din turn in his grave! 

What will be the outcome of this upheaval no one can 
venture to predict. It may end in foreign interference, or 
a return to autocratic role, or the permanent triumph of 
democracy, It may end in the regeneration of Persia. 
But one thing is certain, that the Persian nation has been 
deeply stirred. 
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In these circumstances it has occurred to me that it 
might be of some interest and advantage to turn. back to 
the last occasion upon which there was a great upheaval 
in Persia, and to see what the Persian people is capable 
of dome. 

You all know the history of the great soldier Nadir 
Kuh, who raised himself from the position of a penniless 
adventurer to the throne of Persia, and swept with his 
conquering armies all Western Asia from Bagdad to Delhi 
and from Khiva to Museat. I need not enter into the 
details of his career. What I wish to point out is that 
he was a Persian, and that he made the Persians once more 
for a time the strongest power in Asia. He was, it is 
true, a Turkoman by descent and language, not a Persian- 
speaking inhabitant of Fars. But Iran, or Persia as the 
world has chosen to call it, consists of a number of 
different populations and tribes, among whom are several 
tribes of Turkomans, for example the Afshars, to which 
Nadir belonged, and the Kajars, who have given Persia its 
present dynasty. The members of all those populations 
and tribes consider themselves as Iranis. Nadir, though 
a Turkoman, was an Irani, just as much as if he had bean 
born a Bakhtiari or a Feili Lur, or a Beluch from the 
Eastern provinces, or an Arab from the Karun Valley, or 
& Kurd from the western border. All these tribes and many 
more are still included or represented within the borders of 
Iran. I can myself remember hearing a Bakhtiari chief, 
who had the greatest contempt for the Persians of the cities 
and plains, speak of himself asan Irani. And when I asked 
him whether the Bakhtiaris generally spoke of themselves 
by this designation he answered: “Chira, Sahib? Why 
not? We are Bakhtiaris; but we are Iranis of course. 
All the That, the nomad tribes, are Iranis, Some of us 
are Deh Nishin, sitters in villages, Some are not, but all 
are Iranis.” Whatever distinctions one may draw between 
the various inhabitants of Persia, they are all Iranis— 
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Persians. Nadir was «a Persian, and in the main it was 
the Persians to whom he owed his wonderful success. 

Now, without gomg into great detail, what were lis 
achievements / 

When his name first began to attract attention he was 
a freebooter, a rak can, or striker of roads, in the 
Khorasan province. He had been in the service of the 
Governor of Khorasan, and had distinguished himself by 
beating off and dispersing a large force of Turkomans 
from the steppes, the dreaded ‘Adam farush, or man- 
sellers, The reward of his courage and capacity had been 
jealousy and hatred on the part of other Persian officers, 
the men who had been jobbed into military commands 
by influence at Court, and they had brought about his 
disgrace. The conqueror of the Turkomans was even 
subjected to the ignominy of the bastinado. Then he 
turned against his persecutors and took to the road. 
Very soon the cowardice and incompetence of the people 
about the Court achieved the rum of the country, and 
when Nadir had established himself as a professional 
bandit with a following of two or three thousand free 
lances Persin had fallen to the lowest pomt she has ever 
reached, An army of Afghans, contemptible in numbers 
and with no organisation, had overrun the western half 
of the country and set up an Afghan dynasty in the old 
eapital of Ispahan. ‘Tehran ond Kasvin also were in 
their hands, The Turks had advanced from the opposite 
direction and seized the Eastern provinces, until Turk and 
Afghan met. The Russians had come down from the 
north into what is called the ‘silk country, and were 
established in Gilan. The wretched successor of the Persian 
monarchs was a fugitive in the jungles which lie between 
the Elburz range and the Caspian coast, and of all the 
once mighty empire of Iran nothing remained to him but 
a few poor and almost inaccessible districts in Mazanderan 
and Irak. We have been accustomed to regard the Persia 

J.2.4.8, 108, 19 
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of our day as a decadent kingdom, melting away, as 
a Persian statesman put it, like a piece of sugar in a saucer 
of water; but the Persia of our day never sank so low 
as the Persia of 1727. Yet what followed? In that year 
the freebooter offered his services to the fugitive Shah, 
who accepted them gladly, and soon afterwards made 
Nadir his commander-in-chief. Nadir at once proceeded 
to attack the Afghans, whose real weakness he saw from 
the first. His Persians fought well when well led and 
well paid. In a year or two the Persians were once more 
masters of Khorasan, Ispahan, and Shiraz. Then the 
victorious general, to whose standards the Persians flocked 
with enthusiasm, dethroned the Shah and turned upon 
the Turks. We all know what soldiers the Turks are. 
Yet after one success they were beaten by the Persians 
in great battles and driven back to the walls of Bagdad. 
Finally, such was the fear inspired by Nadir and his 
Persian army that the Russians evacuated without firing 
a shot the provinces they had occupied. In 1736, nine 
years after the freebooter had offered his services to the 
Persian monarch, he was himself crowned Shah, and found 
himself the ruler of an Iran which stretched once more 
from the Tigris to the Afghan border and from the 
Caucasus to the Persian Gull. 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly what proportion 
of Nadir's army was then drawn from Persia. Some of 
the beaten Afghans had entered his service as soldiers 
of fortune, and he had enlisted in Khorasan some of the 
nomad Turkomans and some Uzbegs from Balkh, but 
certainly the bulk of his foree was Persian, and it was 
supported entirely from the revenues of Persia. Up to 
that point, at least, the regeneration of Persia was mainly 
the work of her own sons. 

Then Nadir Shah's ambition lured him on to schemes 
of foreign conquest. First he turned upon the Afghans 
and made them pay dearly for their raid into Persia. 
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Candahar was taken after a long siege, in which the 
Bakhtiaris from Central Persia greatly distinguished 
themselves. Then Kabul fell, and Nadir established there 
a garrison of his Kizlbash, the descendants. of whom 
remain tothe present day. They were Persians. Possibly 
they were in part Turki Persians from the more warlike 
tribes of the north. The very word is Turki. But the 
word was in use before Nadir's day to describe the 
soldiers of the Persian monarchy. These Kizlbash were 
undoubtedly Irania. 

Having made himself master of Kabul, Nadir marched 
on to India, and you all know what followed. The Indian 
armies, disheartened by the incompetence and treachery of 
their leaders, made little resistance, and the Mogul emperor 
was soon a prisoner in his own capital. After two months 
stay in Delhi, Nadir Shah marched away again, loaded 
with colossal plunder, and having annexed to his dominions 
all the provinees of the Mogul Empire west of the Indus. 

It is very interesting, by the bye, to study Nadir's way 
of making war. ‘The Persian army in its advance on 
Delhi was covered by cavalry riding sixty to eighty 
miles in front, after the manner of Napoleon, and his 
methods were described by o contemporary writer in 
words which might have been applied to Napoleon, or his 
American imitator, Stonewall Jackson. Hanway writes 
of him: “In the conduct of his wars he ever preferred 
stratagems to force. His marches were always amazingly 
rapid, and his progress 80 irregular and contrary to the 
ordinary rules of war that he confounded his enemies.” 

The Persian army which took Delhi was a more 
heterogeneous force than the armies which had beaten 
the Afghans and Turks in Naclir's earlier campaigns. As 
he conquered fresh territory Nadir incorporated with his 
troops contingents from the conquered populations, readily 
attracted to his standards by high pay regularly disbursed, 
and by the prospect of plunder under so mighty a leader. 
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The Persian troops, though still generally spoken of as 
Kizlbash, included not only bodies of horse and foot 
from among the Georgians and Eakhtiaris and Kurds 
and Turkomans from Iran, but also « considerable number 
of Afghans and of Uzbegs from Balkh, whose Mongolian 
faces and savage ways struck with horror the more polished 
and gentle Indians. Yet in the main the conquering host 
was an [rani force under an Irani leader. 

Having conquered India, Nadir proceeded to establish 
his power in the countries which we now call Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan, and then turned his arms against the 
Khanates of Turan and his old enemies the ‘ Adam farush.’ 
He conquered Bokhara and Khiva, and returned to Persia 
by way of Merv, having signally defeated the Turkomans 
of the steppes on their own ground. In this expedition 
he was accompanied by a large contingent of Afghans, 
among Others by several thousand Yusufsai foot-soldiers, 
who suffered severely in the Turkoman desert. On his 
return his army was swollen by many thousands of 
Usbegs from Bokhara, Khiva, and Samareand, and by 
some of the Turkoman nomads, 

This was the zenith of Nadir'’s life. Until his return to 
Persia in 1741 his career had been one of almost unbroken 
snecess, with just enough of hardship and reverse to 
ae his character. His conquests had been dazzling 

in their rapidity and astonishing in their extent. In the 
aie space of twelve years he had carried his victorious 

ards into capital after capital over a tract of country 
twa thousand miles from east to west, and more than 
4 thousand from north to south—a tract about equal in 
extent though not im population to that overrun by 
Napoleon two generations later. Like Napoleon he had 
done all this by the power of his own geniuy, rising to 
the heights of empire from the position of an obscure 
soldier of fortune. And in the main he had during that 
time shown himself to be as just and moderate and liberal 
as he was bold and skilful in war, 
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Shortly after his return to Persia, as he was marching 
from Meshed through the mountains towards Tehran, an 
attempt was made to assassinate him, an attempt from 
which he narrowly escaped. Rightly or wrongly he was 
led to attribute this to his eldest and favourite SON, 
Reva Kuli, and not long afterwards Reza was blinded 
by his command. 

It is diffienlt to say precisely at what date he gave this 
terrible order. When I was in Persia I tried to collect as 
much information as I could about Nadir's life, and I was 
struck by the paucity and contradictory nature of the 
information available. The traditions in existence among 
the Persians, whether written or oral, I found to be quite 
untrustworthy, and the standard works on Nadir's life ore 
full of difficulties and contradictions, As an instance 
I may mention the aceount given by the English merchant 
Hanway, who was in Persin in 1744. When he is writing 
about events of which he was an eye-witness Hanway 
seems to be very careful and trustworthy, but when he 
writes from hearsay he makes some astonishing errors, 
For example, when he takes up the story of Nadir's life 
at the point at which Fraser's history ends, after his 
expedition to India, Hanway makes Nadir march his 
armies from Peshawar to Kabul, from Kabul to Sind, from 
Sind to Khorasan, from Khorasan to Balkh, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, and from Khiva back to Persia by way of Merv, 
all in the space of six or seven months, From a rough 
computation this would mean marching over ten miles 
a day — perhaps nearer fifteen —withont a day's. halt. 
The Persian official historian Mirza Mehdi is equally 
inrpossible to follow. He seems to skip a year altogether, 
Maleolm and Maynard have apparently worked out these 
puzzles in a more or less satisfactory manner, but much 
remains to be done before the events of Nadir’s life are 
arranged in accurate sequence, if indeed this can ever be 
done now. I confess that after working at Nadir’s life on 
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and off for several years I have found it quite impossible 
to reconcile the bewildering contradictions with regard to 
this question, the date of Reza Khan's blinding, which was 
the real turning-point of Nadir’s career, 

However, the question of date is one of no great 
importance. In any ease, not long after Nadir’s return 
from his conquest of India and the Central Asian Khanates, 
his fortunes began to decline, and his character seemed 
to undergo a surprising change. About the same time that 
he blinded his son he entered wpon his expedition against 
the Lesgian mountaineers of the Caucasus, about whom the 
Persians had a proverb, “If any Shah is a fool, let him 
march against the Lesgis.” They had incensed him by 
defeating and killing his brother. The great army which 
Nadir set in motion for this unfortunate expedition—Nadir's 
Moseow—is said to have amounted to 150,000 men, and tt 
is certain that a large part of it consisted of Afchans 
and other foreigners. The advanced guard of the army, 
the first to attack the mountaineers, was an Afchan 
contingent. It is none the less true that the bulk of his 
army consisted of Persians or [ranis, 

The expedition was disastrous. Nadir did indeed 
penetrate the Lesgian mountains, and established himself 
in their rear at Derbend on the Caspian. He tried 
hard, with the aid of a brave but unfortunate English 
sailor, Elton, to organise a Caspian navy, so as to tum 
the Caucasus entirely. But his troops suffered many 
defeats, and lost heavily in numbers and confidence in the 
course of their mountain warfare. The result was not 
only to disorganise and discourage them, but to bring 
upon Nadir a host of other difficulties, ‘The Russians, 
alarmed for the safety of their own frontier, gave moral, 
if not material, support to the brave mountaineers. The 
Turks, smarting under their many defeats at the hands 
of the Persians, and apparently regarding as « serious 
menace Nadir's boast that one day he would plant his 
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standards on the shores of the Bosphorus, began to make 
large preparations for war. Worst of all, the news that 
Nadir's career of conquest had at last been checked spread 
like wildfire thronghout his own dominions, and the tribes 
of Iran, weary of incessant warfare, which was draining 
the country of its men and its treasure, began to show 
a mutinous spirit. The funds required for the payment 
of the troops became more and more difficult to raise, and 
soon, from north and east and south, came news of risings 
and revolts. All these misfortunes coming together, enraged 
Nadir Shah to the verge of frenzy, Remorse and sorrow 
for the fate of his son had already made him gloomy and 
fierce. A dropsical disease which had attacked him in India 
grew more serious. He began to lose the moderation and 
Justice and sense of humour which had hitherto distinguished 
him. The exactions necessary for the support of his army, 
which cost him about £5,000,000 a year, became intolerable. 
The punishments he inflicted grew year by year more 
unsparing and savage. The country behind him was 
gradually depopulated, and the admiration which he had 
inspired among the Persians changed into fear and hatred. 
Nevertheless, for a few years more he fought on with 
fine courage and skill against his enemies, foreign and 
domestic. In 1744 he quelled the revolts in Persia with 
feariul slaughter, his veteran troops, weary of war as they 
were, falling upon the rebels with a cool and ordered rage 
which no untrained levies could withstand. At the same 
time he marched against the Turks and completely 
defeated them, until at last they took shelter within the 
walls of Kars. When he made peace with them he stood 
out once more os the greatest soldier of his time, and the 
lustre of the Persian arms, which had been momentarily 
tarnished in the detiles of Daghestan, was again resplendent. 
The Englishman Hanway visited his camp in 1744 and 
has left on record a detailed statement of the composition 
of the Persian army. It is interesting to study his figures 
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and see what proportion of the force was Irani. He relates 
a conversation which he had with a leading merchant of 
Kasvin when on his road to the camp. This man said to 
him: “ Who was it that restored the Persian Empire but 
the Persians ? and who assisted the king to conquer India 
but the Persians? He has now a foreign foree and governs 
us with an army of Tartars.” This was a picturesque 
exaggeration. It is known that during this time Nadir 
was levying reernits from Persia in large numbers. The 
city of Ispahan alone gave him a thousand yearly, 
Hanway, who saw the faults of the Persians clearly enough, 
says of them that they “are robust, warlike, and hardy, 
and are now all become soldiers.” Still, the proportion of 
foreigners was undoubtedly large. Hanway mentions in 
his lst “fifty thousand Afchans,” “ six thousand Ouzheqs, 
Tartars of Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand,” and “six 
thousand Turkuman Tartars of Turkomania.” It is evident 
from what he says that this was not all, and it seems hkely 
enough that at this time not far from a half of Nadir’s 
army was non-Persian, 

Tt is unnecessary to linger over the closing year of 
Nadir's life. The picture is a sad one, for no one can help 
admiring Nadir's character in his earlier days. The 
possession of uncontrolled power was fatal to it, as it 
seems always to be fatal. And he had had « hard life. 
As Napoleon said: “On vieillit bien vite sur |e champ de 
bataille”” By this time, to quote Hanway, “from an 
incessant fatigue and labour of mind, attended with some 
infirmities of body, he had contracted a diabolical fierceness, 
with «a total insensibility of human sufferings.” His 
countrymen were now his enemies. He had begun his 
career hy alienating the Persian priesthood, and he had 
now alienated the rest of the people by the hatred which 
he showed to them, a hatred so tierce that Hanway believes 
he would have gladly cut off the whole nation at one 


stroke if he could have done without them, After a year 
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or more of fearful horrors inflicted upon them, horrors 
which make one feel that the great conqueror's mind was 
now thoroughly unhinged, they became persuaded that he 
did in fact contemplate a general massacre of his Persian 
troops with the aid of his Afghans and Tartars. The 
Persian officers in his army thereupon decided to save 
themselves by the only means in their power, and in June, 
1747, Nadir assassinated in his camp by his own 
Persian guards. 

The accounts of the assassination agree in relating 
that the Afghans and Uzbegs, led by Nadir’s foremost 
lieutenant, the Afghan Ahmed Khan, afterwards himself 
a great conqueror, attacked the Persians to avenge the 
death of their great leader, but were beaten off. This 
story seems to be true. It would appear, therefore, that 
they could hardly have been in superior force. 

To sum up, I think it may fairly be said that in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, when the Persian 
Empire had fallen to the lowest point it has ever reached, 
a Persian soldier of fortune, aided mainly by Persian 
troops, which were supported entirely from the resources 
of Persia—for Nadir hardly touched his great reserve, the 
treasure plundered from India—not only shook off a foreign 
yoke, but for a time raised Persia to the first place antong 
the Asiatic powers. When the conqueror turned against 
his own people they slew him. With him no doubt fell 
the supremacy of Persia; but the country has ever since 
retained her independence and a great territory. She 1s 
now in a far better condition than she was when Nadir 
first drew sword in her cause, 

I think that at the present time these facts give food 
for thought. Of course, the days are past when a Persian 
monarch leading a Persian army could hope to sweep 
over half Asin, and defeat or frighten Turkey and India 
and Russia, All I wish to pomt out is that even in 
comparatively recent times Persia has shown herself to 
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be capable of great things, The world has changed since 
then, and it seems unlikely that Persia will ever again be 
one of the leading powers of Asia; but she is a country 
of great latent resources, with a quick - witted people, 
a large proportion of whom are not the contemptible 
cowards which misrule and misunderstanding have some- 
times made them appear. Persians still speak of Nadir 
Shah with admiration and pride, and rightly so, for not 
only did he free his country from a foreign yoke, but he 
revived the spirit of her people and left them a great 
tradition. In the hands of a capable Government Persia 
may still be a respectable power, and her yoice may yet 
count for something in the councils of the East. 


A discussion followed, in which Dr, Hoey, Mr. Irvine, 
Syed Ameer Ali, Professor Hagopian, Dr. Thornton, and 
the Chairman took part. 


December (Tth, 1907.—Lord Reay, President, in the 
Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. H. D. Watson, LCS. 
Mr. R. C. Hobart, LC.S,, 
Mr. Surendra Nath Sinha, 
Sirdar Kahan Singh, 
Mr. Narsingh Prasad. 


The President made mention of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of Mr. E. I. Brandreth, who had been 
Hon. Treasurer of the Society for 17 years, and who had 
been made an Hon. Vice-President in 1906. 

A vote of condolence to Mr. Brandreth’s family was 

Mrs, Bullock Workman read a paper on “ Ascents in the 
North-West Himalayas,” illustrated with lantern views, 
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THE NATIONS OF INDIA AT THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
THE PANDAVAS AND KAURAVAS. 


Br FL E. PARGITER. 


FPais paper explains how the nations and tribes of 

India were arrayed in the great war of the Pandavas 
against the Kauravas, and the annexed map illustrates the 
position by exhibiting the names of the countries and 
peoples in’different colours, those supporting the Pandavas 
being printed in blue ink, and the Kauravas and their 
allies in red, while those which were neutral and all collateral 
details are printed in black ink. It has been prepared at 
Dr. Grierson's suggestion in order to ascertain whether the 
division has any ethnographical significance with reference 
to his researches into the languages of India, 

It is based entirely on the Mahabharata. All the data 
adduced are taken from that work, and I have not gone 
outside of it, even to the Hari-Vathéa, to supplement or 
modify what the Mahibhfrata itself says. To enter into 
questions of criticism of that encyclopedia is no part of 
the present discussion. The aim is a much humbler one; 
it is to let the book speak for itself, and to put together 
all that it says about the formation of the two hostile 
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confederacies. The story, with its interspersed explanations 
and allusions, is taken just as it stands, and the incidents 


narrated (excluding, of course, the miraculous) are treated- 


asif real, It is only in this way that, in the first instance 
at least, one can attempt to estimate whether the account 
of the great battle and of the nations engaged in it yields 
any information about the ethnographical divisions of 
ancient India, The edition of the Mahibharata used is the 
Calcutta edition of 1834. 

The Pandavas had delivered Virata, king of Matsya, 
from the combined cattle-lifting raid of the Kauravas, led 
by Duryodhana, and the Trigartas, led by Sugarman, and 
Virata, in gratitude, bestowed his daughter Uttara on 
Arjuna's son Abhimanyu.’ ‘The nuptials were solemnised 
at his capital Upaplavya, and in response to invitations 
there came the following kings and princes -—Krena with 
the Dasarhas from Anarta, the king of Kasi and the king 
of Sivi, who were very friendly to the Pandavas, Drupada 
Yajfiasena, Sikhandin, and Dhrstadyumna of Pafecala: 
and also others apparently who sre not named detinitely.* 
As the period of the Pandavas’ exile had come to an end, 
the occasion was deemed a fitting one for them to demand 
that they should be restored to their former position, and 
negotiations were opened.* 

Krena and his attendant princes wore closely allied to 
the Pandavas by consanguinity, marriage, and friendship, 
for he and they were first cousins,“ Arjuna had married his 
sister Subhadri,” and he and Arjuna were like brothers, 
Krena and -his kinsinen, however, did not then wholly 
commit themselves to the support of the Pandavas, and 
returned home after the marriage. Drupada proposed 
that the Pandavas, while demanding their kingdom or at 


1 iv, 2312-47. = iv, 248-76. 1 
* Their mother Prtha Kunti was his father ¥ 
* |, Subbadrii-harana-p. Sy. Ln, 
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least five villages, should send messengers to all the kings 
to solicit their aid, so as to forestall Duryodhana, according 
to the maxim that right-minded persons respond to the 
request of those who first importune them? That was 
done? but Duryodhana, who kept himself informed of 
their. proceedings by means of spies, sent out appeals 
also immediately afterwards. 

The support of Krsna and his kinsmen princes was 
a matter of great importance to each party, and Duryo- 
dhana and Arjuna each hastened to Dvaraka to solicit 
their help.* Krena took a middle course, He joined the 
Pandavas as a non-combatant ally, and sent a large body 
of warlike cowherds called Narfiyanas to fight for Durye 
dhana* The Yadavas and their tribes (or families), 
the Bhojas, Andhakas (or Andhas), Vrenis, Sitvatas, 
Madhavas, Dadéirhas, Ahuknas, and Kukuras, were not 
altogether at one in their sympathies. Most of them 
naturally sided with Krsna and the Pandavas, and thus 
Yuynudhaina, Cekitana, and other princes actively joined the 
Pandavas; but Kriavarman joined Duryodhana," though 
no detinite reason is apparent why he took that course in 
opposition to the reat of the Yadavas, It may, however, 
be noted that, while all these princes are called Vreni, 
Sdtvata, ete, Krtavarman alone among them is called 
« Bhoja? As a Bhoja, therefore, he would have approxi- 
mated to the other Bhojas, who dwelt on the east of the 
Sahya mountains, and so had connections with Vidarbha 
and Mahismati. The other princes all lived apparently 
on the west side of those mountains; Krsna's capital was 
Dvaraka, and Yuyudhina lived in Anarta# 

In reply to the messages for aid, kings hastened in from 
all quarters, Salya, king of Madra, set out to join the 


' y, 70-89, : ¥, 120, he 104, 142. 
' yy 1H. " v, 144-52; vii, 9255; viii, 1077. 
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Pandavas, the two youngest of whom were his sister's 
sons*; but Duryodhana interposed before he reached them 
and won him over by lavish hospitality and earnest 
entreaty.* The other kings took sides definitely. The 
leading kings are named, and each came with an aksanhini 
of troops. Seven ranged themselves on the Pandavas’ 
side, and ten on the Kauravas’ side; thus the Pandavas 
had seven aksauhinis, and the Kauravas had with their 
own army eleven aksauhinis* It ts important to note 
their names, because it seems to be implied that their 
troops comprised all the miscellaneous races and tribes 
which are mentioned in the course of the long battle. 
No fresh combatants appear to have come in afterwards 
except Rakeasas and Nagas. Each of the leading kings 
must therefore have brought not only his own soldiers 
but also contingents summoned from surrounding tribes 
which acknowledged his overlordship. This is stated 
expressly with reference to certain of the kings, such as 
Yuyudhina, Drupada, Virita, Bharadatta, and Sudaksina, 
in the following list; and it would seem from such state- 
ments, not only that the kings brought contingents from 
subordinate tribes, but also that some of them, such as 
Yuyudhina and Drupada, had bodies of mercenaries. The 
leading kings on each side then were these. 

Two lists are given of those on the Pandavas’ side.’ and 
they name—(1) Yuyudhina Sityaki® of the Sitvatas, with 
an army of soldiers, many of whom were from various 
countries ; (2) Cekitana®; (3) Dhrstaketu, king of Cedi’: 


t vi, HER]: i, BAI; wv, 10, =v, 172-0); ix, 310-11, 

2 An akenuhin! is stated) to comprise 21,870 chariote, 21.870 elephants, 
05,610 cavalry, and 108,000 foot-soldiera (i, 203-8). Thess are impossible 
numbers, even inching eamp-followers. Another reckoning is given in 
v, G2H-7, where it is state! that the term aksauhini was commonly tsed 
as more or less synonymous with the names for smaller bodies of brocpas. 

4 y, 570-83 and 2153-/M, * He wan Vrani, v, 2006, 7040: 

* He was of the Vysnis, vi, 3715; and of the Sdtvntas, vi, 3718-20, 

T Son of Sisupila, v, 51), 
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(4) Jayatsena, or rather Sahadeva son of Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha; (5) Drapada, king of Paficala, whose 
army comprised soldiers from various countries, with all 
his prinees and sons; (6) Virata, king of Matsya, who 
brought mountain (parvatiya) chiefs in his train: and 
(7) either the king of Pandya with troops of various kinds 
from the sea-coast countries, or five Kaikeya brother- 
princes,” of whom Vrhatksattra was chief * (for there is 
a difference between the two lists). 

On the Kanravas’ side were‘—(1) Bhagadatta, king 
of Pragjyotisa, with Cinas and Kiratas in his foree ; 
(2) Bhurigravas, son of Somadatta®; (8) Salya, king of 
Madra; (4) Krtavarman Hardikya with Bhojas, Andhas, 
and Kukuras"; (5) Jayadratha’? and other kings of Sindhu 
and Sauvira; (6) Sudaksina, king of Kaimboja® with an 
army containing Yavanns and Sakas -: (7) Nila, king of 
Mahismati,” with troops called Nilayndhas from Daksina- 
patha; (8) and (9) the two kings of Avanti, Vinda and 
Anuvinda,”” each with an aksauhini: and (10) tive brother- 
princes of the Kaikeyas, of whom Vinda was chief 





* Jayateonn is named expressly, v, S77: but he is placed on the 
Raturnuvas' side, v, 2308, vi, 023, and was killed om that side hy 
Abhimanyu, viii, 120.  Jnyutsena, therefore, in the first passage would 
eeem to be an error for Sohadevn, soo p 316 below. 

® Panlya is mentioned in v, 578-9, and the RKaikeya princes in v, 2340, 
Both were on the Panlavas’ side and are often mentioned. ‘The former 
was a reigning king, and the latter were princes ousted from their 
kingdom, BGO fp. S17 below ; yet the Raikeya prince i# said to have led an 
aksauhini, vi, S008, * vil, 972-3, 3071, 5021. 

*¥, S8a-05, with P42-M4; vi, 622-4 are corrupt, 

*y, 5742: vi, STRO-4, 

* He was a Bhoja, v, 2252, 5737; vii, 420: and a Satwata, vii. 3959. 

* He was son of Voldhaksattes, king of Sindhu, vii, f255-63 - and waa 
more especially king of Sindhu, v, 2180; vii, 0245-0, 

"i, G000; v, 5274-5. * y, S741, 

yi, SHG) > vil, WS-4. «~They mast he distinguished from two of the 
Kaikeya princes of the same names who were on the same side. The 
two Avanti kings were killed by Arjuna, vii, 3682-4, The two Kaikeva 
prinves were killed by Sityaki, viii, 507, 921-9, 

My, G04; viii, 402, See last note: 
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heasons are given why these various kings took one 
side or the other, and those which influenced some to side 
with the Pandavas may be considered first. 

Drupada, king of Paficdila, was father of Draupadi, and 
s0 the Pandavas father-in-law. He was therefore deeply 
interested, and brought with him his ten sons, including 
Sikhandin, and all the Pateala princes who were headed 
by Dhrstadyumna2 They belonged to two families called 
the Srijayas* and Somakas, which are often mentioned 
in the course of the battle. Virata, king of Mataya, was, 
as already mentioned, bound to the Pandavas by gratitude 
und intermarriage. Krenn was, as already mentioned, 
attached to the Pandavas by consanguinity, marriage, and 
close friendship, yet both parties had been his friends :* 
and though he did not take an active part in the fighting 
he warmly supported the Pandavas’ cause, and advised and 
encouraged them to the utmost. His kinsmen Yuyudhana 
Sityaki® and Cekitiina’ were not constrained by any 
connection with Duryodhana, and joined the Pandavas 
with all their forces. But his brother Balarama, feeling 
the difficulty of his position more acutely than Krsna, 
refused to take any part in the contest and withdrew 
altogether.* With the other Yadavas there came to the 
Pandavas’ aid Purujit Kuntibhoja, who was king of Kunti- 
ristra,” for he was a cousin of Krsna's father, Vasudeva, 
and had adopted as his daughter Vasudeva’'s sistor Kunti, 
the mother of the Pandavas." 

A brief account of political events that are mentioned 
will explain much of the reasons that influenced other 
kings.  Jarisandha, king of Magadha, had established 

ty, S100), 7297-7407, 744-5, 

fi, 7174; ¥, SPO, 5152, 584, Tae, Draupaudi's brother; v, 2801, 

av, 4, 1. “i, 7174; ¥, 681-2, "vy, 02, 140-1, 158, 5940. 
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4 supremacy over the kings in Eastern India, Madhyadeéa, 
and Central India, and his special adherents were Sidupala, 
king of Cedi, Vakra, king of Karisa, the kings of Vanga 
and Pandra (or Paundra)? Karna, king of Anga, was 
his ally, for he had given Karna that kingdom! and 
Bhagadutta, king of Pragjyotisa, was subservient to him. 
Bhigmaka, king of the Bhojas in Bhojakata and ealled 
king of Daksinitya, submitted to Jarasandha, and separated 
from his kinsmen, viz, the other tribes of the Bhojas 
The Kurus under Bhisma were Jaraisandha’s allies, and 
the Andhakas and Vrsnis were brought into subjection by 
skilful policy? Purujit Kuntibhoja, the Pandavas’ maternal 
grand-uncle, maintained some independence in the west of 
the Dekhan.” Only eighteen families of Bhojas, who 
were settled in the neighbourhood of Mathura, under 
Krena‘s leading stood out against Jarasandha's ascendancy. 
These political developments unsettled many tribes and 
nations in Madhyadeda, and some of them are said to 
have shifted their position westwards’ In the turmoil 
Krsna found full seope for his genius. Katnsa, who 
was Of the Bhoja race,” married two daughters of Jarai- 
sandha and became his vassal”; and strengthened by the 
alliance established himself in Mathura" and tyrannized 
over all his kinsmen, Krsna, forming a small combination, 
killed Karhsa," and placed Kathsa’s father Ugrasena on 
the throne at Mathura"; and this deed provoked Jari- 
sandhas persistent hostility against him. Jaraisandha 
took up arms against him, but was foiled for oa time, 
Afterwards, however, Arsna and his adherents fled in fear 
to the extreme west and established themzelyes at Dvirakai™ 


ti, 7 1-B4. o itl, 15052 ; xii, 2-5. 7 fi, 670-60. 
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When the Pandavas began their reign and aimed at 
independence and supremacy, they had to reckon first with 
Jarasandha,* and Bhima with Arjuna and Krsna killed 
him.* They installed his son Sahadeva" in the kingdom 
of Magadha, and Sahadeva made friendship with Krsna 
and the Pandavas The confederacy then fell to pieces, 
The Angas, Vatigas, Pundras, and other nations in Eastern 
India stood apart under the hegemony of Karna, king of 
Anga,’ and Bhagadatta became independent in Prigjyotisa. 
The Cedis and Karisas formed a separate group under the 
leadership of Sigupala, king of Cedi: and Bhismaka 
regained his independence, and became friendly to the 
Paindavas.® The most formidable king then was Sisupala, 
and Krena killed him? Sigupala’s son Dhrstaketu became 
king of Cedi* and he and the Karisa kings followed 
Krena's lead; and there was moreover a bond of con- 
sanguinity, for Sisupala’s mother was sister to Krsna’s 
father and the Pandavas’ mother Kunti2 The Cedis and 
Kariisas therefore sided with the Pandavas in tho great 
war." Bhismaka’s son Rukmin, whose sister Krena had 
married,’ offered his support first to the Pandavas and 
afterwards to the Kauravas, but not being appreciated by 
either at his own estimation withdrew from the contest.“ 

In Magaodha itself Jarisandha's fall produced dissension, 
and Sahadeva, though placed on the throne, did not 
apparently acquire more than the western part of the 
kingdom ; for two other kings of Magadha are mentioned, 
Dandadhara and Danda," who reigned in Jarasandha’s 


! ji, (25-33, * ii, 229-30. 
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capital, Girivraja! (which was in the eastern part of the 
country), and are distinguished from Jarisandha’s son2 
Sahadeva had a brother, Jayntsena or Jayasena* who 
seems to have possessed some sovereignty, Sahndeva 
sided with his friends Krsna and the Pandavas and the 
two other kings, Dandadhira and Danda, naturally took 
the opposite course.” So also did another Magadha prince 
named Julasandha,” and Jayntsenn seems to have done 
the same. 

Similar reasons are apparent why the five Kaikeya 
princes and the Pandya king jomed the Pandavas. The 
former had been ousted from the Kaikeyas* for there was 
a contest between two families of royal cousins, each 
consisting of five brothers.” They had been worsted, and 
were therefore in a position similar to that of the Pandavas. 
They were also friends of the Pandavas,” The victorious 
princes were close neighbours of the Sindhus, Sauviras, 
and Madras, and would naturally have gone with them in 
supporting the Kauravas'; the ousted princes: would 
naturally have sympathized with the Pandavas, and have 
joined them in the hope of regaining their own kingdom. 

As regards the Pandya king Saratgadhvaja, there 
appears to have been some connection between his royal 
house and Mathura, and it is said he made friendship with 
Krena,” and was a devoted admirer of the Pindavas.™ 


lo, 600+: and ji, 27-8, 800-10, 109], ? fi; LOOO-2, 
4 y, 04: viii, 120. 4-y, S014, 5825. ty, oT 
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Turning now to the leading kings who jomed the 


Kauravas, the foregoing explanations show in part why 
those of them who lived in Eastern and Central India were 
hostile to the Pandavas and Krsna; and further reasons 
are found as follows. 

Karna was an intimate friend of Duryodhana and one 
OF his most trusted advisers ;' in fact, it was his ill advice 
and that of Sakuni, king of Gandhira, that forced on the 
great contest? He was also a determined tival in arms 
of Arjuna." He therefore led his own Anga troops‘ to 
Duryothana’s aid, and brought in the kindred nations of 
Eastern India, namely, the Vangas,’ and also the Kalingas 
under their king Srutayudha." 

Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, is said to have cherished 
the kindliest feelings towards the Pandavas’; yet he may 
afterwards have been induced by his friendship for 
Jarisandha to entertain resentment against them and 
Krena, and so to join the Kauravas. It is stated, moreover 
(though in fabulous form), that there had been hostilities 
between Krena and Pragyjyotisa.* 

Mueh of the strength of the Kauravas lay in the 
assistance which they received from the north-western 
countries. Jayadratha, king of Sindhu and Sauvira? had 
married Dhrtaristra’s daughter,” and had heen defeated 
by the Pandavas in his attempt to carry off Draupadi." 
He had, therefore, the strongest reasons for supporting 


t iii, 17100; vi, 1090 ; viii, 1275, 1792. 

¢ y, 691-8, 2203, 2414-16, 5400-10. * 4ii, 1771-2. 
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Duryodhana and opposing the Pandavas. He is said to 
have had the leadership of ten nations! He would 
probably have summoned them to accompany him, and 
it 1s mentioned he had kings with him. They are not: 
specified, but, besides the Sindhus and Sanviras, it appears 
that among them were the kings of Gandhara? Trigarta,* 
Kulinda and Sivi," and probably also Ambastha, none of 
whom are said to have brought in separate aksauhinis or 
armies to Doryodhana’s help. Some of these kings had 
besides personal reasons swaying them in the same 
direction. They will be noticed in order further on. 

Sakuni Saubala, king of Gandhara, was uncle of 
Duryodhana and other sons of Dhrtarfstra, for his 
sister Gindhitri was their mother! He was also one of 
Duryodhana’s most intimate advisers, and was his evil 
genius. He beat Yudhisthira in the gambling match.® 
With him came his son Ulika.” As he was a practised 
and unscrupulous gamester, the names of Kitava, Kaitava, 
and Kaitavya were given to him and his son," and were 
also apparently applied to their followers!® Sakunas were 
no doubt his followers.” 

Sugarman, king of Trigarta, had been, as already men- 
tioned, an ally of Duryodhana in the raid on Matsya, 
and had been beaten by the Pindavas, He was, therefore, 
au bitter foe to them, and his nobles banded themselves 
under an oath to slay the Pandavas,“ 

Salya, king of Madra, joined the Kauravas in the wy 
already described. That explanation is rather a lame 
one; but, it he was one of the kings who looked up 
to Jayadratha, he may have yielded to Duryodhana’s 
solicitation out of policy. 
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The other leading kings from the north-west were 
Sudaksina, king of Kamboja, and the Kaikeya princes. 
The case of the latter has been explamed alrendy, No 
reason is given why Sudaksina joined the Kauravas He 
not appear to have had any personal feelings one way 
or the other; henee it seems probable that he followed 
Jayadratha's initiative, 

Duryodhana obtained great assistance also from the 
kings of Central India, namely, Krtavarman, Nila, and 
the two kings of Avanti. Krtavarman's conduct has been 
referred to already, but there appear to be no particular 
reasons why he and they took Duryodhana's part. One 
possible motive may be conjectured. The Yadavas with 
their tribes had settled in Western India, and were pushing 
their way east and south into Central and Southern 
India. They must have heen troublesome and dangerous 
neighbours, and Nila at Mahismati and the two kings 
of Avanti may naturally have opposed the Pandavas 
backed by Krena; but this does not explam Kriavarman's 
partisanship, more than suggested above ( p. 411), 

Only one leading king from Madhyadesa supported the 
Kauravas, namely, Bhirigravas, but it is difficult to make 
out his position. He was son of Somadatta® who Was 
son of Vihlika? who was son of Pratipa” brother of 
Saintanu® and uncle of Bhisma." All these, therefore, were 
Kauravas,” and Vihlika and Somadatta are said to have 
been alive at the time of the great war, thongh it seems 
an impossibility, Vihlika is said to have resigned the 
kingdom of the Kurus to his younger brother Santanyg 
and to have gone to his maternal unole’s family, where 
he inherited a very prosperous kingdom.’ Now his 


* Tt is said Nila had had hostilities with Suhadeva, v, 75a. 
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mother was @ Saivya princess,’ and he would, therefore, 
presumably have become king of Sivi; but there appear 
to be no indications connecting him with the Sivis. 
Other kings of Sivi are mentioned: thus a king Sivi or 
Sai ya is referred to on the Pindavas’ side? and Goviisana 
Saivya is named on the Kauravas’ side” There was also 
a people called Vahlikas or Vahlikas, as will be: noticed 
further on. The similarity of name is very striking, 
yet similarity in names is common in the Maha- 
bhairata,? and much stress cannot be laid on it so as to 
prove that king Vahlika was king of the Vahlika race. 
Bhirisravas’ younger brother Sala dwelt among the 
Vahlikas*; yet a Vahlika king or Vahlika is said to have 
attended Draupadi’s svayamvara.® This could hardly 
have been Vahlika himself, for he was a very old man 
then, and if it was not he, then the Vaihlika king was 
some one else. Further remarks will be offered about 
the Vahlikas, and it seems on the whole that the Vahlikas 
were different from king Vahlika and his grandson 
Bhirisravas. Wherever Bhirisravas’ kingdom may have 
been, he might, as of Kaurava lineage, naturally take 
Duryodhanas part ;' and throughout the negotiations that 
preceeded the battle Vahlika, Somadatta, and Bhirisravas 
are represented as closely connected with the Kaurava 
Court. 

Besides the foregoing leading kings, many other kings 
and princes and many other peoples are mentioned in the 
course Of hostilities as fighting on one side or the other. 
It is necessary to examine these particulars in order to 
complete the list of countries and peoples which were 
arrayed on each side. This, however, is not always easy, 
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because verbal errors have crept into the text as regards 
both the names of kings and the names of people. Sorme- 
times two kings had the same name or names almost alike ; 
moreover, different peoples had names which might easily 
be confused. Instances of this will be mentioned in what 
follows, 

The other kings, princes, and people on the Pandavas’ 
side may be taken first. We may put aside such Warriors 
as Amitaujas, Jayanta? Kesattradeva? Keattradharman,! 
Satyajit’ Yudhimanyu and Uttamaujas," Suéarman or 
rather, apparently, Sudhanvan,’ all of whom were Paficaila 
princes attending on Drupada and Dhrstadyumna; Sata- 
nike? Madiriksa® Sankha2’ and Siryadatta.” who were 
Virdta’s relatives; Anadhrsti2? who appears to have been 
a Yadava; and other royal relatives of the leading kings. 
Certain other kings are mentioned of whom it is difficult 
to assert anything precise, such as Drdhadhanvan,™ who 
was 4 Paurava, and brought the Pauravas 4 ; Rocamana ™ 
(or rather two kings of this name ") ; Satyadhrti Saucitti™ - 
Senivindu Krodhahantr™ and Srenimat,” who were of 
Kuru lineage; and Citrayudha®” There remain certain 
kings who had well-known territories, 

Thus, on the Pandavas’ side were Abhibha™ king of 
Kasi,* and his son™; Vasudana, king of Pathsurastra™: 
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Citrasena, king of Abhisira’; and some Saivya prince ® 
whose position is not clear. No explanations appear to 
be given as to the motives that swayed these kings, yet 
something may be suggested by way of conjecture. The 
king of Kasi was Jarisandha’s nearest netiehbour and must 
have felt the full power of his arm, and it is possible 
he may have made his choice out of gratitude to his 
deliverers, Krsna and the Pandavas, for it is said that 
Babhru (Abhibhi ?), king of Kasi, formed a close friend- 
ship with Krsna." And Bhima besides had married a Kasi 
princess,* 

Tn this connection notice must be.taken of the Kosalas. 
They are mentioned as fighting both on the Pandavas’ 
side° and also on the opposite side Vrhadbala or 
Vrhadrathea is named as king of Kosala at this time? but 
the Solar dynasty plays a small part im this great contest, 
and would seem to have suffered an eclipse during this 
period. This would have been probably caused by Jara- 
sindha’s supremacy. His power would have borne most 
hardly on the eastern part of Kosala, and it is said that 
the Eastern Kosalas abandoned their own territory through 
fear of him, and migrated southward. Eastern Kosalas, 
moreover, are mentioned in the Southern region, and 
& Kosala king is referred to in conjunction with a king 
dwelling on the Venvi (Wainganga).® May we not 
attribute the growth of Mahfikosala or Daksinakosala to 
such causes? And I would further suggest that the 
connection between the two Kosalas began from Rama's 
time, for Rima spent ten years of his exile at a hermitage, 
which seems (from such indications as exist) to have been 
situated somewhere in Chattisgarh. Kasi plays a more 
important part than Kosala in the Mahabharata, and 


1 viii, 520-7, 4-1, 2 See p. 327 below. ay, $068-7. 
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would seem to have regained considerable influence after 
Jarasandha’s downfall, so that it may have secquired 
supremacy over Eastern Kosala, and it is worthy of notice 
that where Kosalas are mentioned as fighting on the 
Pindavas side they are sometimes joined with the Kaéis. 
The king of Kosala went with the Kauravas,; but a body 
of Kosalas, probably from the eastern portion of the 
country, came to the Pandavas’ help, and probably also 
did so in connection with the king of Kasi. They were 
led by a chief of their own." 

A large nomber of miscellaneous races are also mentioned 
on the Pandavas’ side, and, as no special allusion is made 
to their kings or chiefs, it would seem that, as already 
noticed, they consisted merely of contingents summoned 
to attend their overlords, If so, their appearance at the 
battle would not have any ethnological significance. They 
are the following :— 

The Prabhadrakas. This word means ' very handsome,’ 
Tt is used generally by itself" or in apposition to Paficdlas! 
but once with Keknyas* and onee with Kambojas®; and 
onee again it is used with the word ‘youths.’ It seems 
to mean o band of youthful nobles; and where used by 
itself appears to refer to the Paftcalas especially. 

Patacearas® They were conneeted with the Matsyas,® 
and so would have followed the Matsyas’ lead in joining 
the Pandavas. The Matsya king is said to have brought 
mountain chiefs in his train'; they must have come from 
the northern part of the Pairipitra Mountains (the Aruvalli 
Hills), and such the Pataccaras may have bien, 

Daéirnas." They are also mentioned as being on the 
Kauravas’ side,* but that is probably erroneous, because 


1 See p. 326 below. "vii, WOM. =, TRIS 4 vi, FIDO; vil, 10M, 
4 oy, SOM, 5158, 5805: vi, 2416, 8 vi, 2D 
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their king is said to have been on the Pandavas’ side? and 
it would have been natural for him to take that course. 
Drupada’s son Sikhandin married the daughter of the 
Datarna king” and the Daéirnas would probably have 
acknowledged the king of Cedi as their suzeraim, and 
joined his army. 

Dravidas,* Colas, Keralas? and Kafieyas (or people of 
Katici)" are also mentioned, and the first and last of these 
ire also mentioned on the opposite side’ None of these 
names are of real significance, because they prohably 
represent mere contingents of troops drawn from such 
peoples, and any such contingenta may have been 
comprised cither in the Pindya king's army or in that 
of king Nila, or even in both. 

Salveyas also were on the Pandayas’ side.® They were 
apparently different from the Silvas (who will be noticed 
among the Kauravas’ allies), and had been allies of the 
Matsyas*; thus they might naturally follow the Matsyas’ 
lead, 

A number of petty tribes are also mentioned on the 
Pandavas’ side, namely, Nikolas,” Ladakas and Madakas™ 
Hundas,” Saravas" Tittiras’* Tumbumas, Vahikas,” and 
Tatganas *; while others are mentioned on both sides, 
namely, Daiserakas”* Kiritas,” Kulindas™ Nisidas” and 
Kundivisas™ or Kaundivreas™ The Tatiganas and Vahikaa 
came from the outer northern frontiers of India. The 
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Kulindas and Kiritas occupied the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, the former from about Kulu eastward to Nepal, 
and the latter from there to the extreme east. All these 
tribes may have furnished bands which followed Drupada 
or the Kaikeya princes to the Pandavas’ side, or bands 
which attended the kings of Trigarta and Prigijyotisa 
on the other side, Tumbumas and Nisidas probably came 
from the Vindhya Mountains, and may have accompanied 
the Karisas or the Avantis. The rest of these petty 
tribes cannot be localized except conjecturally, but may 
well have owned some allegiance to one or other of the 
leading kings, and so have been summoned to attend. 
None of them, however, are of importance in this inquiry, 

We may next consider the other kings and peoples on 
the Kauravas' side, Here also we may put aside Bhisma, 
Drona, Krpa, Aévatthiman, and others, who were Dhrta- 
Tistras grand-unele and ministers, and all his sons. 

From Eastern India came the Kalingas, who are often 
mentioned,’ under their king Srutayudha, who has been 
referred to already. The Vangas® also accompanied Karna, 
and with them went also contingents from the Paundras 
(or Pundras),* Tamraliptakas Utkalas? Mundas" and 
Maladas’ The Eastern Migadhas have been Inentioned 
above. All these may be included under the term Pricyas,* 
which appears to be used in its ceneral mearing.” 

From Madhyadeda came the Kosalas © under their kingr 
Vrhadbala “ or Vrhadratha,” as mentioned above,” and with 
them were probably associated some Videhas ™ and Vrkas.t 

The Vatsas must also be ineluded among the Kaurivas’ 
allies, They are mentioned, though Matsyas are more often 
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named.’ Matsya is probably a mistake, because the Matsyas 
with their king Virita were deeply pledged to the Pandavas’ 
support as explained above? The name Vatsa should no 
doubt be read in all these passages, and as it is also 
written Vatsya and Vatsya® the confusion would be easy. 
The Vatsas* and Vatsabhiimi are correctly mentioned °: 
they were an important nation, and their king attended 
Draupadi’s svayamvara." 

The Siirasenas are a people often named on the Kauravas’ 
side.’ They were closely connected with Mathura, and 
both Kathsa, who reigned in Mathura, and his younger 
brother Sunfiman, who was king of Stirasena, were killed 
by Krsna. The Sirasenas, therefore, had’ strong grounds 
for opposing Krsna and the Pandavas. 

From the north-west came Ambasthas, Sivis, Vasitis, 
and Vahlikas, The Ambasthas™ were under their king 
Srutayus™ and the Sivis™ under their king Govisana 
Saivya.™ Govisana had married his daughter to Yudhi- 
sthira,* and might have been expected to support him ; 
indeed, a Saivya prince is often referred to on the Pandavas’ 
side. But the Sivis are always mentioned on the 
Kauravas’ side, and it is difficult to account for that 
prince on the opposite side. It would seem that the Sivis 
and Ambasthas were dominated “by Jayadratha and his 
confederate kings, and followed his lead!” With the Sivis 
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are almost always associated the Vaéitis’ and the two 
appear to have been two tribes composing one kingdom. 

The Vihlikas or Vihlikas are often mentioned® Their 
position has been already discussed in part, and on the 
whole it would seem that they were different from king 
Vahlika, who was a Kaurava! In addition to what has 
been said above, it may be noticed that they were closely 
related to the Madras, so that the two seem to have 
almost formed one nation! Being so closely connected 
with the Madras, they would naturally have accompanied 
the Madras to help the Kauravas. 

Paiicanadas * would have formed « local contingent from 
the junetion of the five rivers of the Panjab, and would 
have been included among or have gone with the Sindhus 
and Sauviras. 

Belonging to the same group of nations, no doubt, were 
the Abhisahas or Abhisihas." They are gonerally linked 
with Strasenas, Sivis, and Vasatis, and probably came from 
the eastern border of the Panjab. They were distinct from 
the Abhisiras, who sided with the Piindavas as has heen 
noticed. So also the Varadhinas or rather Vatadhinas? 

From the near weet came the Salvas® Their king had 
been a friend or even brother of Sisupala, king of Cedi, 
and took up arms against Krsna on Siéupala’s death.” 
There was bitter hostility between them, and Krsna killed 
him.” It was natural, therefore, that the Salvas should 
go against him and the Pandavas, and under their king 
Ugrakarman they attended the Kaikeya princes," 
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From the south-west of Madhyadeéa came the Malavas. 
They are mentioned sometimes simply as such} and some- 
times as “ Western and Northern Malavas.”2 Ksudrakas 
are also named? and sometimes both are referred to 
together as Kseudraka-malavas*; but Ksudraka-milavas 
were apparently distinct from Malavas, for both are named 
in one passage” It is difficult to distinguish them further. 
They and also the Silvas attended the Kaikeya princes." 

From the south came the Andhras or Andhrakas? and 
also the Andhakas* Andhas are mentioned,” but this name 
is probably a mistake for Andhras or for Andhakas. 'These 
would go respectively with the Kukkuras™ or Kukuras.!! 
The Andhakas and Kukuras with the Bhojas, Vrenis, ete., 
were Yadava tribes, and might have been in Krtavarman's 
army." The Andhras and Kukkuras were Dravidian tribes 
in Central India, and might have been among the Daksi- 
nityas™ whom Nila, king of Mahismati, brought. 

There were besides the Nisadhas,™ Vidarbhas, Tratpuras,!" 
Kuntalas,” and Mekalas, all of which may have accom- 
panied the two Avanti kings and Nila. All would be 
included within the general designation of Daksinatyas, 
which are also named separately.” The Nisadhas were 
not under any king apparently. The Kuntalas may have 
come from two places, for there were two countries of this 
name; one was apparently the region between Bellary and 
Belgaum, and the other near Chunar, south of Benares. 
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These latter Kuntalas and the Mekalas would have gone 
with the Andhras. 

There remain a number of petty tribes which came from 
all quarters to the Kauravas, and they may be considered 
according to their grouping. 

Paradas! and Praticyas* would have come from the 
western confines of the Panjab, and the Varvaras from 
there or from the north. From the eastern limits of the 
Panjab round to Malwa were scattered the aboriginal tribes 
of Stidras* and Abhiras* and they would have attended 
Jayadratha and the king of Salva. Praticya is used in 
a general sense.’ 

Pracyas are mentioned generally," and appear to have 
included all tribes that came from Eastern India. The 
name is used in a general sense.? 

From the slopes and valleys of the Himilayas came the 
Pulindas,” Hathsapadas,” Karnapravaranas,”” and Vikarnas.”™ 
All these would have been comprised within the term 
Odieyas, which is also used in a general sense.!2 

Other insignificant tribes named on the Kauravas’ side 
were Adviitakas, Cicchilas,“ Calikas,” Recakas,“ Vikunjas.7 
Nandas and Upanandakas,* Manibhadrakas2" Sithalas™ 
Vimana-kosalas,*+ Venikas“ Mavelakas or Miavelvakas.2 
Tundikeras,“ and Lalitthas. The first three may have 
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come from the northern region, and the last four probably 
from the neighbourhood of the Vindhya Mountains and 
the Wainganga. The Viimana-kosslas may perhaps mean 
the people of Daksina-kosala, but there are no indications 
regarding the rest. All those from the south would be 
inéluded within the general deseription Daksinatya.! 

From beyond the Himalayas came contingents of 
Yavanas, Sakas,? Khaséas Tusiras; and Daradas® None 
of these appear to have been under kings of their own, 
The first two accompanied the king of Kamboja as already 
mentioned,” and the three others no doubt attended him or 
the king of Gandhara, All these also might be included 
under the yeneral designation of Udieyas.* 

The only tribes remaining to be noticed are Raksasas 
and Nagas, and also certain Pidieas, which no doubt 
accompanied the former. Raksnasas were arrayed on both 
sides, 

On the Pandavas’ side was Ghatotkaca, a Raiksnse king,? 
who is said to have been the son of Bhima by the Riksasa 
princess Hidimba.“” Her brother Hidimha™ lived in the 
forest in the north of Paftedla," and was killed by Bhima.™ 
Irivat, a Naga king, also came to the Pandavas. He is 
said to have heen the son of Arjuna by a Naga princess,“ 
Certain Pisieas are mentioned on this side.™ 

On the Kauravas' side were Alambusa, a Raiksasa king,” 
and his kinsman Alayudhe™ Alambusa was brother of 
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Vaka, whom Bhima killed near Ehacakra,’ and son of 
Jata, whom also Bhima killed in the Himalayas, north 
of Paiicila and Kosala? He is also called a descendant 
of Reyasrniga,® and if that person be the same as the 
Rsyasriga who lived in the territory of Lomapada, king 
of Anga* Alambusa probably came from the forests 
bordering the River Kausiki and Nepal He had, therefore, 
a double blood-fend with the Pandavas, and naturally 
sided with the Kauravas. Pidaicas are also mentioned on 
the Kauravas’ side." 

In locating the various nations and races in the accom- 
panying map, I have adhered to the views which I 
ventured to express in my translation of the Markandeya 
Purana, except in a few cases where further consideration 
has led me to modify them. 

We may sum up these results in the following way, 
leaving out of account all the insignificant tribes which 
merely furnished contingents to the larger kingdoms, 
that were near them and that claimed some overlordship 
over them, 

On the Pindavas’ side were these :— 

From Madhyadesa—Pafealas (with Raksasas or forest 
tribes from their north), Matsyas, Cedis, Karisas, Dadirnas, 
Kaéis, Eastern Kosalas, and Western Magadhas, with 
various tribes dwelling in or near the Vindhya Mountains 
and Aravalli Hills, 

From the West—all the Vadavas from Gujarat and from 
the territory east of Gujarat. 

From the North- West—some Kaikeyas and Abhisiras. 

From the South—the Pand yas, with contingents from 
the Dravidian races in the Karnatic. 
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On the Kauravas' side were these :— 

From the East—the Eastern Migadhas, Videhas, Prag- 
jyotisas (with Cinas and Kiritas), Angas, Vangas, Puniras, 
Utkalas, Mekalas, Kalitigas, and Andhras, with contingents 
from all the tribes bordering on them. 

From Madhyadesa—Sirasenas, Vatsas, and Kosalas, 

From the North-Weat—Sindhus, Sauviras, Madras, 
Vahlikas, Kaikeyas, Gandhiras, Kambojas, Trigartas, 
Ambasthas, and Sivis, with contingents from the tribes 
all around them. 

From the Vorth—hill tribes from all along the Himalayas, 
except from the north of Paficdla. 

From the West—Salvas and Malavas. 

From Central Indio—the Vadavas from the country 
south and south-east of Baroda, Avantis, MAhismakas, 
Vidarbhas, Nisadhas, and Kuntalas, and contingents from 
the races bordering them in the Dekhan. 





We may summarize these conclusions further by 
confining our attention to the leading nations. Those 
on the Pindavas side were the Paiiedlas, Matsyas, Cedis, 
Rariisas, Kisis, and Western Magadhas from Madhyndeda ; 
ali the Yadavas from Gujarat and the country east of it ; 
and the Pindyas, On the Kauravas’ side were all the 
nations from North and South-Eastern Behar, all Bengal 
and West Assam, and all the region south of Bengal as far 
as the River Godivari;: the Sitrasenas, Vatsas, and Kosalas 
in Madhyndesa; all the nations in the north and north- 
west with the Salvas and Malavas: and the Avantis and 
all the nations of Central India. 

Stating these conclusions more generally still, we may 
say that the Pandavas’ cause combined the Pifcailas and 
all the kingdoms of South Madhyadega (except the 
Stirasenas and Vatsas) together with the Yaidavas of 
Cinjarat against the rest of Northern, Central, and Eastern 
India. Now the Yadavas of Gujarat are said to have been 
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an otishoot from those who dwelt in the country near 
Mathurai*; and the division of the contending parties may 
be broadly said to be South Madhyadeéa and Piificdla 
against the rest of India. This is a striking generalization, 
it may not be without some significance, although 
reasons have been given why almost every individual 
nation made its particular choice of sides. But the 


ethnological value of this general statement is diminished 


by three factors: first, the nations arranged on either side 
were certainly not all of the same stock ; secondly, it must 
be remembered that it was kings which brought their 
armies of subjects, and there are indications that kings 
were not always of the same race ag the majority of their 
subjects, but that they belonged sometimes to dynasties 
which had conquered the countries and established them- 
selves in the sovereignty; and thirdly, a powerful king 
commandeered contingents from neighbouring kingdoms 
and tribes which acknowledged his overlordship. 

* Instances of the last factor have been noticed in deuling 
with the smaller nations and tribes. As an instance of 
the first factor itis stated in genealogical chapters that 
the Karisas (to whatever race their king may have 
belonged) were of very different stock from their allied 
nations of Madhyadeéa. And on the Kauravas’ side it 
is certain that the nations of Bengal and Orissa were 
considered to be mileechas, and were therefore wholly 
different from their allies of Madhyadesa and the north- 
west. As an instance of the second factor we may note 
that Arena and the tribes of Bhojas, Vrsnis, Satvatas, ete, 
had established themselves in Gujarat only a short time 
before the war, so that Yuynudhana and Cekitana must 
have brought alien subjects in their armies, and something 
Of this kind is distinctly stated about the former's troops." 
Similarly, on the Kauravas’ side it is clear that Karna, 
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though king of Anga, was nob an Atiga,' and yet, as Anca 
had the hegemony of the kindred nations of Vangas, 
Kalingas, Pundras, ete, he brought all those alien nations 
to join In a war which did not concern them in the least. 
One further instance may be cited here as asserting 
a connection between several of the kingdoms that supported 
the Pandavas. Vasu, who was a Paurava, conquered Cedi 
and reigned over it, and also subdued the neighbouring 
countries. He had five sons and established them as 
separate rulers m those countries, and two of them founded 
the dynasties of Cedi and Magadha.* By a fable, which 


is full of absurdities and chronological inconsistencies, it is 


further alleged that another son, whose sister was Satyavati, 
the grandmother of Dhrtaristra and Piandu, established 
a dynasty in Matsya# 

The way in which each side marshalled its forces may 
be noticed. The Pandavas’ centre was Upaplavya, the 
capital of Matsya,s and the Kauravas’ centre was their 


own capital, Hastinapura. The hosts that assembled on’ 


the Kauravas’ side are said to have been so vast that they 
could not concentrate at Hastinapura, and they stretched 
in a curve from the southern portion of the Panjab round 
the north of Kuruksetra to the north of Pafeala" The 
. Pandavas’ allies concentrated in and around Matsya“ 
The remarks made about cach nation and an inspection 

of the blue and red tracts in the map will readily show 
how each probably reached its position in these two 
conformations. When the negotiations failed the Pandavas 
marched north, driving in Duryodhana’s outposts, and 
took up a position on the west of Kuruksetra’ The 


' durisandha gaye Karna the kingdom of Anga, see p, 315; and, 
Whatever we may think of Karnn‘s alleged Pirentaye, it is certain thot 
he if always treated a8 being of the same stock as the other actors. 
He hod tmilecchi kings under him in Aiga, see p, 318, note 4 
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Kaurava hosts closed in around the east of that region, 
and the battle was fought on the plain of Kurnksetra* 
Some concluding remarks may be permitted by way 
of comment on the great war. The nations in and around 
the Panjab formed a very strong portion of the Kaurava 
confederacy, and the great battle by destroying their 
monarchs and armies would have seriously weakened their 
strength and gravely imperilled their stability. Now it 
is worthy of notice that the introductory part of the 
Mahabharata describes how Abhimanyu’'s son Pariksit was 
killed by the Naga Takeaka who reigned at Tuksadila in 
the Panjab, and how Pariksit’s son Janamejaya vanquished 
Taksakea and Takeatila, This is narrated in ridiculously 


fabulous form, yet there is one featuré noteworthy in it, 
namely, that the Panjab kingdoms, which constituted so 


strong a bulwark in the great war, have all disappeared ; 
the Naga Taksaka reigned over the Panjab, and came into 
direct conflict with Arjuna’s grandson and great-grandson 
who reigned on the Jumna, If one may hazard a conjecture 
on such a flimsy story, it is that the Nagas must have risen 
to power during the interval of weakness which followed 
the great battle and have conquered the kingdoms of the 
Panjab. 
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THE MODERN HINDU DOCTRINE OF WORKS. 
By G. A, GRIERSON, C.LE., Pa.D., D. Lert, M.R.A,8, 


great mass of Hindis of the present day follow, 
and for nearly five centuries have followed, the 
religious doctrine of salvation by bhakti, or loving faith. 
This, although nominally based on the Védas and 
Upanisads, is strongly opposed both to the advaity 
Vedantist, doctrine of salvation by knowledge and to 
the Mimiirhsi doctrine of salvation by works. Its very 
idea of salvation, a life of never-ending bliss near the 
Holy One, is radically different from that offered by these 
two schools. 

The bhekti-school of religion is really, as is well known, 
a descendant of the noble thoughts found in the Bhagavad 
Gita, and this is more particularly true os regards that 
part of the doctrine which treats of what we, in dis- 
cussions on Christianity, should call ‘works.’ As it is 
assumed as the basis of belief that faith, and faith alone, 
tan save a man, the question naturally arises as to what 
relation his good or evil works bear to his salvation. 

The controversy on this point has divided the Western 
Church since the dawn of Christianity, and it is interesting 
to note that the bhatti-chureh of India has been troubled 
by exactly the same difficulty, mixed up, too, as with us, 
with the puzzle of -predestination, In India, in this eult, 
we find two sharply opposed systems of belief, one known 
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a8 the ‘cat’ and the other as the ‘monkey’ school. The 
‘eat -school, which holds the truth of what we should call 
the doctrine of ‘irresistible grace, teaches that Bhagavad, 
the Holy One, saves the soul as a cat takes up its kitten, 
without free-will on the part of the latter. The ‘ monkey *- 
school, which holds to the doctrine of ‘co-operative grace,’ 
teaches that the soul, in order to be saved, must reach out 
and embrace the Holy One, as a young monkey clings to 
its mother. Nearly all the North Indian sects of the 
bhakti-chureh are followers of the latter school, and it is 
natiral that its adherents should investigate the question 
of works, and discuss how far they are involved in the 
‘clinging’ which they believe to be hecessary to salvation, 
We are familiar with the importance given to works in 
the Bhagavad Gita, and the subject is still treated in 
Northern India very much on the lines laid down by that 
poem, and, indeed, the modern teaching professes to be 
derived from it. 

As the subject is of interest alike for the comparative 
study of religions and for the comprehension of modern 
Hinda belief, I give in the following pages a translation 
of two sections from the Bhakta-kalpadruma of Pratapa 
‘Sithha (written in 1566). . Although the original has been 
printed more than once, I think ij is better to offer a trans: 
lation rather than a summary in my own words; for so 
little is known about the bhakti-cult in this country that it 
is important that those who read the following pages Tuy 
be certain that they have hefore them what the author 
actually said, and not a picture coloured by my own 
prepossessions, I think that it is worth translating, for 
it gives very complete, if rathor lone—-winded, explanations, 
and, although written in Hindi, is by no means easy for 
the forvigner to understand unless he has made a Kpecial 
study of this side of India's religious speculation, 

The Shakla-kalpadrwma js 4 version in modern 
language and a rearrangement of the famous Bhaktasmala 
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of Nabha-dasa (cire, 1600 a.p.), Pratapa Sithha gives the 
lives of the various saints referred to in that work, and 
groups them, not in Nabha's order, but according to their 
nigthas. A nigthd is literally ‘a position’ or ‘ attitude," 
and in the biakti-cult it is a technical term, meaning the 
heading under which « saint is to be classed. Some saints 
are classed as being distinguished for a sense of duty, 
others as preachers, others for their devotion, others for 
their hymn-writing, others for their holy love, and so on. 
Each of these classes is a nistha. A saint may belong to 
several nisthaa—a perfect saint belongs to all—but his 
classitication depends on that characteristic which is most 
prominent from the point of view of the observer. 

There are twenty-four of these nisthds, and Pratapa 
Subha devotes a section of his work to the saints of each. 
To each section he prefixes on introduction describing the 
particular characteristic on which the nistha is founded, 
What are here translated are— 


(1) The introduction to the Dharma wistha, or that of 
which the characteristic is bhagavata-dharma, literally 
“the morality of those devoted to the Holy One,” ie, what 
we should call “ a State of Grace.” 

(2) The introduction to the Dha rnd-pracaraka nisthd, 
or that of Preachers of the Gospel of Grace, 


The introduction to the Dharma nigtha deals directly 
with the question of works. It divides works into 
two classes, viz. those that are done in the hope of a 
reward, and those that are done simply to be dedicated 
to the Holy One. The latter must be entirely free from 
self-interest, and are then the only works that are of 
any account towards salvation. This distinction between 
works which are interested (sactmea) and those. which are 
disinterested (niskdmea) fully agrees with the teuching of 
the Bhagavad (ita, 


J 
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But, to the believer in one and only means of salvation— 
bhake, or faith—the question arises how works, which are 
the antithesis of faith, can be a means of salvation, The 
answer is that they act only indirectly. Good works, which 
ire disinterested, produce bhakti, and it is this bhakti. so 
produced, that wins release from the weary round of 
eontinual births and rebirths, 

This idea is further developed in the introduction to the 
Dharma-practrake wiatha, Here special stress is laid on 
the value, both to the doer and to the hearer, of preaching. 
If the bhakti-cult is to be counted as a form of Hinduism 
(and if it is not, there would be very few Hindas in Tnelia }, 
few statements so inaccurate have been made as that 
Hinduism is not a missionary religion. Here we have 
a form of belief which actually lives wpon its Missionary 
work. It ignores all easte and condemna no religion as 
utterly useless, and ever since its foundation its converts 
have increased in geometrical progression. Every follower 
of the cult is, and if he is genuine must he, 4 missionary. 
Nor is the missionary field confined to existing forms of 
Hindf belief. The common statement that no Musalman 
can become a Hindi is disproved by the fact that some 
of the greatest saints of the cult, men whose hymns are 
household words and are printed and sold by thousands, 
were converts from Islim, Others, such as Kabir and 
Prananatha, succeeded in forming important seets which 
absorbed many of the actual doctrines of that belief. As 
in Buddhism, what we may name the laity was not called 
upon to abandon caste or its old household worship. Kahbir's 
famous couplet— 


saba-sé hiliyé, saba-08 miliye — saba-ke lijiyé naa, 
‘hat, * ha-jt" ealv-0r leechye hasiyé apane gaa 


teaches universal tolerance, and similarly, in the translation 
below, we have Pratapa Sirha urging us to encourage 
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our neighbour to study his own seriptures, whether they 
be those of our belief or not. And then, on the top of 
this great tolerance, there comes the missionary zeal for 
preaching faith in a personal God—a God whose name is 
of small import, whether it. be Allah, or Rama, or Krena, 
but always a God who has been incarnate as a man, who 
loves mankind and calls for mankind's love. So long 
as this is believed und acted upon, to the bhakti reformer, 
aman might believe what else he liked, 

No one, whether he admits the influence of early 
Christianity upon Indian thought or not, ean fail to be 
struck by the great similarity to Christian teaching 
presented by much of what follows. We come over and 
over again upon arguments which for centuries have been 
immiliar to the West. They are seen amidst strange sur- 
roundings. Over all there hangs, like a poll, the Indian 
belief in transmigration, and, in other ways too, the light 
thrown by Eastern meditation gives us views which WuLy 
seem tous to be distorted or strange. But it is a matter 
of illumination, not of substance, and it is good for us to 
learn that the conventional laws of perspective are not 
always the same in the Orient and in the Occident, 

Save for uw few places where compression seemed 
desirable, my transition is as literal as is consistent with 
the genius of the English language. My aim, nevertheless, 
has throughout been to give the sense rather than to 
strive for verbal reproduction. I have endeavoured to 
represent the nomerous technieal terms by the same 
English words throughout, and have in each case given 
the original as well when there could be any doubt. In 
one instance T have not been literal; the words bhagavate- 
dharma have been translated ‘state of grace’ or ‘ pospel 
of grace,’ as the context required. The literal meaning 
has been given above, but I think that the English 
technical term represents the fores of the original more 
nearly than any verbal translation, The word Bhagavat, 

7.ac8. 1. oa 
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by itself, I have throughout translated by ‘the Holy One, 
while, as in previous writing on the same subject, I have 
given ‘the Lorp' as the equivalent of Hiri. According 
to the bhalti-doctrine, the Hari-inearnation of Visnu has 
a very definite and special position in the theology of those 
who profess it. It is the thirteenth of the twenty-four 
(not ten) avafares of the school, 


Tue First nisthd: tTHat or Moratiry axp rare State 
OF GRACE, 


I bow, first of all, to the mark of the elephant-goad 1 
on the foot of the Lord Krena, inasmuch as through 
meditation thereon that infwriate elephant, the mind, 
is speedily brought wader control. Then bow TI to the 
Mish* incarnation af the Holy Ome, whieh for the 
imatruction of the world taught rel union to King 
Srutadéva® and protected him by mani festing His oun 


allusion. 


Morality (dharma) consisteth of the conduct and of 
those good works (swbha karma) which are consonant 
with the Véda and with the Sittras, Its Opposite is 
adharma, or unmorality. To adopt conduct that ja 
righteous and to abandon blameworthy deeds, is therefore 


* The aituda, of elophant-goail, is one of the forty-eight marke sald te 
he an the feet of Vigna, cach of which has a myutic Tinaning, ‘These 
marks are the lines on the sole of the foot, and corresponel tis the lines on 
the hand that are still employed in this comntry for palmistry. . 


saved Vaivasvata Manu in the Deluge. He ales 
in religion. See the next note, 

z Vaivusvata Manu was o roval mire, and wne olen 
antl Sraddhadeva (see Hhidg, Pw, as above quoted |, 
text seems to be a slip for ‘Sriddhudava,’ 


called Satyuvrate 
" Aratadéva' in the 
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entirely proper and in accordance with the commands of 
the Véda, while the man that doeth works (karma) that 
are opposed to these commands goeth to Hell (naraka) 
and suffereth the pangs of the severest torture. Moreover, 
he undergoeth the ineffably terrible punishment of being 
subject to rebirths in eighty-four hundreds of thousands of 
bodies, From the pangs of Hell there may be release by 
effux of time, but in the sorrows of return and departure 
in birth and death there is no cessation. For the return 
and departure are like unto the motion of the cups on the 
Persian wheel ever rising and sinking in their turns. 
So, under the influence of cause and effect, each time that 
&# man receiveth a human body, it is to him as it were 
a boat for crossing the ocean of existence to the haven 
of eternal rest, and he maketh an effort for his release 
from the bonds of his former actions; but the skiff faileth 
to make the voyage, and he becometh once more bound in 
the same woe of further births. 

If, however, he remain devoted to the commands of the 
Gospel of Works (karma-éastra, Le. the Veda and Siitras), 
these works are like unto steps by the which he riseth 
quickly and easily to the highest station. If o man be 
without hope from this, then verily is he without hope af 
salvation. It is true that some are of opinion that in 
doing works there is no love (prifi), and invent false tales 
about the highest station,’ but such will themselves never 
reach perfection. Consider that the Holy One Himself 
becometh on occasions incarnate that He may reveal 
the Védas or the Gospel of Works, and secure action 
(pravriti). No man can suceeed in gaining salvation 
without performing works. Doth He not say in the Gita, 
“T myself perform works. If I perform them not, others 
also would abandon them,'and I myself should become the 


' A reference to the ‘owt "-school, 


mM 
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cause of the destruction of the world and of easte-inter- 
minglings” ?? The holy Lord Raghunandana (ie. Rama- 
candra, an incarnation of the Holy One), after He had 
conquered Ravana, learned that that demon was by birth 
a Brihmana. Therefore, in order to expiate the sin of 
killing a Brahmana, He performed the asvamédia sacrifice, 
and thus set not His foot heyond the lines laid down hy 
the Gospel of Works. If the Holy One acted thus, then 
what is man that he should obtain release from this 
departure and return without performing works ? 

Tf it be objected that works are material, while the soul 
of man is a spirit, and how can the material release the 
spiritual ? the answer is, just as a bout is a material thing, 
and yet, with the aid of the hands of the boatman, carrieth 
thousands across the stream; or as a flicht of steps is 
material, and yet without it no man can ever reach 
the upper story ; so are works. They are a help-means for 
crossing the ocean of existence, 

Again, let it be objected that if a man docth good works 
and would enjoy their fruits, he must have a body where- 
with to enjoy them, and that, os a body is mortal ard 
one day death must come, there will thus continue to be 
births and rebirths with no release. To this ] reply that 
good works are of two kinds, interested (sccdama) and 
disinterested (niskdmea). Interested works are those which 
are performed for the accomplishment of some wish. 
These certainly are the cause of departure and return, 
because as soon as the word Jinis is written pon the 
fruits of these good works the man Jeaveth that heaven 
whieh he had earned by them, and returneth to be born 


were dom ca barnecied || 
godi hy aha ne. eertéyrn jit kormany atancdritah | 


mA rertnidincartan Wet, Pirtha, serves || 
wisidéyur ind lod wet kurydch berm off aliens | 


sankaraeya on kertl ayn upahanydm imth prajah | 
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again upon the earth.’ TDhisinterested* good works, on 
the other hand, are a cause of release and of ultimate 
salvation. They are those which are performed without 
any wish: that is to say, the man who performeth them 
never In any way desireth their fruits, but dedicateth 
these fruits to, and layeth them before the feet of, the 
Holy One. Now, the Holy One is imperishable, everlasting, 
aod. indestructible, and for this reason those fruits which 
have been dedicated to Him without any ulterior object 
also become themselves imperishable, everlasting, and 
indestructible. Then, in His merey, the Holy One mani- 
festeth His nature in the heart of the man, or, in other 
words, begetteth therem a love and devotion for His 
gracious feet. Just as, when some poor man offereth to 
a mighty king a gift worth but a few farthings, the 
king considereth not the value of the gift or the person 
of the giver, nor giveth in return something merely of 
the like value, but of his own bounty bestoweth libernlly 
and removeth the poor man’s poverty for ever; or again, 
just as in this world a man giveth «a present freely, nor 
asketh for its price, and the man who reeeiveth it feeleth 
gratitude within his heart; so the Holy One, who is the 
diadem-jewel of those who know the value of gratitude, 
showeth His full recognition of that which is offered to 
Him. For when love for the Holy One hath thus entered 


1 Tt is hardly necessary to point out that the whole of the above is: 
written with a belief in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Every work, good or bad, has its fruits. Bad works consign the 
performer, for a longer or shorter period, to one or other of the numerous 
hells, while good works exalt him to one or other of the numerous heavens 
under similar conditions. A mnn's fate after denth (so far as it is 
dependent upon works) ia settled by the balance of the fruits of hia good 
nd) bec works, These froits, in course of time, become exhausted, and 
then be has to begin over again. When salvation is guined (in thia 
system of belief) by faith (biakti), the chain of cause and effect is broken, 
ant there is no mere rebirth. 

® ' Disinterested ' (nipshimea) corresponds to what Bhag. (itd, iii, 10, 
calle aenbia. 



































this cannot be expected of the fruits of bad works. 
Temain, and prevent by their mere existences, itrespectively of the: 


into the man’s heart and is fostered by the due performance 


of the daily holy ceremonies, that love increaseth day by 
day until it hath no bounds, so that the heart becometh 
pure and im it is established a sure and certain Faith 
(bhakti) in the Holy One. Then, by the blessing of that 
Faith, he reacheth the feet of the Holy One (Bhagavat- 


poda), and is never born again. 


Moreover, the Gospel of Works is the command of the 
Holy One, and it is a well-known experience that if any 
servant be continually devoted to carrying out his lord's 


orders, then that lord is pleased with his man and fulfilleth 


all his desires. So, wherefore should not the Holy One, 
who is the Lord of lords, show dehght in that servant 
who obeyeth His commands? Wherefore should He not 


therefore grant accomplishment to all his efforts, and 


wherefore should He not release him from the woes of 


perpetual rebirth? Nay, wondrous in His prace > for, on 


account of these disinterested works, the Hol y One doth 
Himself grant the earthly wishes of His servants in 


addition to accepting the offerings made to Him, whereof 
Prahlada, Arjuna, Yudhisthira, Dhruva, and other saints 


are witnesses! 

But this serious doubt may arise that, granted that 
these good works lose themselves by becoming merged into 
the Holy One, there are on the other hand evil works 
committed by the same man, and how ean these he caused 
to disappear without fruit ?* The fact is that works enn 





_* The stories of these are all well known, and I need not repent 

* It is of course to be understood that, as has been said ina anooed ing 
note, all works have fruits, and unless these fruita are dadeteayes there 
must be this ‘departure and return' for ever, The fruite of good works 
are destroyed by being accepted by and merged into the Holy One, but 
These therefore 


at nishment due for them, tho salvation of their door. 
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oleo be classed under two other divisions—those that are 
involuntary (ajidta) and those that are wilful (j7dtc), 
Involuntary works (or sins) are those which are expiated 
by ceremonials such os the daily religious rites (nitya- 
andiyd), offerings (bali), the morning and evenmg homage 
(nrifva-déve), oblations to the Manes (4ritdd/u), hospitality 
(abliydgata-pijana), or the like. These expiatory works, 
when they are disinterested, reach the Holy One, and give 
the everlasting fruit, As for wilful works (i.e, wilful sins), 
when a man is devoted to works of the disinterested class, 
then he committeth not great sins, and if perchance he do 
eommit such, then the Holy One, who is the Lord of good 
works, Himself forgiveth the sim of the evil works. This 
is plainly written in the Véda and other seriptures (4ruti), 
and it is verily in accord with justice that when & man 
hath given the fruit of his good works to the Holy One, 
his evil works should, for him, no longer remain in 
existence. As for this question of interested and dis- 
interested works a parable cometh to my mind. If a 
man have o paid servant or workman, and through him 
incur any loss, then the servant or the workman, who is 
paid for his labour and who therefore worketh for reward, 
will have to make it good. But if the loss be incurred 
through a slave born in the house, who worketh not for 
reward, then the master beareth the loss and none thereof 
falleth upon the slave. Here, the doer of interested works 
is like the paid servant who worketh for reward, while 
the doer of disinterested works is like the aon of the 
slave-girl. | 

The sum of all this is that in aceord with the command 
of the Veda it is most proper to perform works, provided 
they are disinterested. The wise men (jfdné) and the 
faithful (bhatt) of old, as well as those who are now and 
those who will be, reached the highest stage through the 
power of their works alone ; as it is written in the (rita 
that only so did the resolute devotion (sthirwta@) of heart 
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in Janaka and other old saints reach perfection,’ and age 
that without works there is never emancipation *; in short, 
all the scriptures are at one that without works there 18 
no salvation. 

Moreover, it is forbidden by the law-books (enurti) to 
apply one’s reason to the commands of the Veda. and to 
argue that such and such is one of these commands, and 
is therefore of necessity intended only for such and such 
a benefit. Opportunity is here taken to show that these 
commands are not only directed to the future life but are 
also for earthly benefits, For instance, rising at dawn, 
luthing, reverence to parenta and preceptors, truth-speaking 
friendship, kindly words, associating with the intelligent, 
atudy, avoidance of calumny, being true to sult, common 
honesty, faithfulness to friends, honouring as a spiritual 
preceptor (guru) him who teacheth wisdom or who 
leadeth to the Holy One, and undertaking the thousands 
of holy works, such as lauding the Holy One and the 
like; or abstaining from falsehood. theft, adultery, 
taking of life, gambling, winebibbing, association with 
the wicked, deception, treachery, stupidity, ingratitude, 
and the like; or not allowing one's attention to be 
distracted when bathing im a river, or when walking in 
4 ruin-storm, or when being shaved: or not mating tainted 
or very indigestible food, or another's leavings, or any- 
thing pungent, sour, or salt, and on the coitrary making 








| Bhageral ied, iii, Bo »— 
ernesreriva Ae aenohaieitel hire that fen nerkiiederyens | 
By works alone did Jonnke and the rest work for complete accor p lishment, 
Cf, iv, 16 >— 
een jiiattoa Ertan Leerenvce pirvar api couiwbrahhih | 
bern bermnivn foam fon prea Perera krtaih i 


* As suggested to me by Dr, Barnett, the passage referred to fe 
evidently Bhagavad (isd, iii, 4 


Without undertaking works no one attains to worklesuness, 
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one's food of digestible, palatable, sweet, and tender 
substances; or not going by night upon a mountain,— 
there are commands for thousands of such works, and 
they should be obeyed, for what benefits do they not 
confer even in this life! Nay, there are some works of 
this kind which are such that if » man do not perform 
them he is even expelled from his caste. 

Nevertheless, evil fortune hath entangled some so that 
they never turn their thoughts towards the commands of 
the Veda, and many even say: “Sir, how is it possible 
for any man to perform works as they are ordained in 
the Seriptures ? There is no place where you can put 
down your foot with certainty. There is no knowing 
where you are among them.” Here we see the real cause 
for these people abstaining from the commands of the 
Scriptures, namely, that they have never had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing them. For the commands, both orders 
and prohibitions, are so simple that any man can follow 
them. Even if some procedure be enjoined that is 
extremely difficult of accomplishment, beside it another 
kind of command is also written by which all difficulty 1s 
done away with, Thus, if the oil of a lamp fall upon 
the hand, so large o quantity of earth is preseribed 
for cleansing the hand that great difficulty would be 
experienced in carrying out the direction; but in the 
same passage it is explained that this means that the 
hand is rendered clean by rubbing it upon the ground. 
Again, i in many places the extremely difficult cindraiyane * 
fast is enjoined as a penance for certain sins, yet in the 
same places it is written that if it be found too difficult, 
then o fast for three days, or even for one day, may be 


1 The name of a fast rezulated by the moon, the food being diminishedt 
every day by one mouthfal during the dark fortnight, and increased in 
like manner daring the light fortnight, I regret that I have failed to 
identify the passages referred to. 
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substituted, This showeth how all the commands of the 
Scriptures are in truth easy of accomplishment, and that 
the only difficulty is to understand them, and to gird up 
the loins in the resolve to perform them. 

This also should be considered that, if it were not 
intended that men should carry out these commands, why 
then were they ever written in the Seriptures * There are 
many classes of people who are called infidels (ndastika) or 
barbarians (mléeche), and they are so called because they 
obey not the command of the Véda, but the rather conduct 
themselves in opposition to it. It followeth therefore 
that whosesoever conduct (pravrtti) be not based upon 
these commands is, for this account only, an infidel and 
& barbarian ; while if a man venture to call the Seriptures 
false, or to consider them merely to be like any other 
knowledge, or to speak of Heaven and Hell as old wives’ 
fables, without doubt his lot will be damnation (dwrgati), 





THE SECOND nisthi: THAT OF PREACHERS OF THE 
GOSPEL OF GRACE. 


f bow to the Vyasa! incarnation of the Holy Lord 
Krsna, that incarnation by the which He revealed the 
Vedas for the salvation of the world, and in the which 
He spread abroad the Gospel of Grace by composing the 
RBrohma-sitras, the Moahabhirata, the eujhteen Pwridnas, 
and the Books of the Law (Smrti). Then bow I to the 
mark of the Thunderbolt * wpon His lotus-feet, the destroyer 
of the terrible Vrlrasura and of the mountains of sin. 


1 Tocluding the well-known ten, followers of the hakti-religion Oot 
no lead than twenty-four incarnations of Vienu. Of these twenty-four 
the Vyiian ia the eleventh, | 

* Repanling the marks on the feet see note | on Bp He Indra with 
his thunderbolt slew Vetira, ond cut of the wings of mountains, Similarly 
meditation on the thunderbolt mark oy Visnn's foot erumbles the mountain 
of sin to dust. | 
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[Having dealt in the preceding section with the question 
of morality (dharma) ond works (terme) generally, the 
author now proceeds to distinguish between morality 
and a state of grace (bhagavata-dharma). The latter he 
detines as resulting from all those disinterested (mishame) 
works which, whether in this or in any future life, are 
dedicated to the Holy One and are concerned with faith 
(bhakti) in Him. Morality, he explains, includes all good 
works, whether interested (sakama) or disinterested, while 
the works which constitute a state of grace must be 
disinterested. All this involves a great deal of repetition 
of what has been already said above, and I do not 
translate it. He then proceeds :—] 

Although the heart of a faithful one (bhakta) devoted 
to the observance of the Gospel of Grace, and with his 
thoughts at each moment turned only to Him, is inde- 
pendent of the necessity of doing or of abstaining from 
any other works, still many teachers have said that it 
is by the power of works that. faith in the Holy One 
cometh into existence, and that until he hath forgotten 
every bodily fetter, and hath become totally absorbed 
(magne) (in his faith), he must continue’ performing the 
obligatory ceremonies, such as the daily rites (sandhyd) 
and the like. The contradiction here ts only apparent, 
for if a man be devoted with a single mind to the Gospel 
of Grace, then every work that he may do is concerned 
with faith, and cannot be considered os a work, but as 
an act of faith. 

Whoever be a preacher of this Gospel of Grace, as it 
hath been above declared, he is as it were its boat, which 
not only crosseth itself, but also carrieth others across. 
The saying taranea-farana, or the ferrier of the ferried, 
ts well known, and was invented to be said of such 
faithful saints (biota). Although the Holy One Himself 
is a preacher of the Gospel of Grace, inasmuch as He 


taught the Veda unto Brahma, and the state of grace hath 
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been spread abroad through being in accordance with the 
Véda, nevertheless, in His special merey, He showed such 
unceasing graciousness towards this currency that He 
threw not the entire weight even upon Brahma, but also 
employed other means for its further diffusion. 

Firstly, He caused faithful ones and mighty saints to 
prepare and utter sfitris, tentras, law-hooks (emrti), the 
six systems of philosophy, the Riimayana of Valmiki, the 
Mahibhirata, and other itihasus and purinds, so that, 
being in accordance with them, the currency was fostered, 
and at the same time mankind received benefit from 
hearing them read and from reciting them. Afterwards, 
when the Holy One perceived that the tastes of men had 
become directed towards the art of poetry, He tanght them 
by means of dramas, compas, epics (kdvyas), and poetics 
(e@hitya), andl when He saw that, in studying these, 
people's intellects became wearied and confused. He mover] 
ten to write commentaries, When mankind did not 
perfectly understand even these, in the Kali age He 
made manifest Sitra-dasa, Tulasi-Dasa, Nabha (the author 
of the Bhakta-mala), Agra-disa, Nanda-daaa! and others, 
to narrate in their own tongue His deeds and the Gospel 
of Grace, and this again gave them currency in the world, 

As a second means, He Himself. with His own lotus- 
mouth, elearly explained it, and having caused Laksmi, 
His attendants (parsada), Brahma, Siva, Sanaka and his 
brethren, Narada, Sukra, Brhaspati, Vasisthn, the Vyasa, 
and thousands of others * to become spiritual evides (puree), 


' Theee are the names of famous poets of the hhakti-sehool, They all 
wrote in the vernacular, 

* All the persons gamed above are well known to students of Sanskrit 
literature. Aeeording to the Khakis eyetern they were energetic pro. 
claimers of the gopel. One inaportinnt: tradition tay be mentioned. 
Nardyaus himeelf taught Lakemi. She taught the Parsadas, These 
Parysadas, or attendants on the Holy One, ovcupy & very prominent place 
in the theology of the school, Their leweler Wis Visvak-sinn. Ha tiughe 
Hatho-kope, who taught Vopadéva, who taught Srinitha, who tanght 





. : : 


through them He gave instruction in this Gospel of 
Grace. In the Kali age, manifesting Himself by partial 
incarnations of various kinds as Sathkara, Ramanuja, 
Nimbairka, Madhava, Visnusviami, Vallabha, Hita Hari- 
vathsa,’ and hundreds of other teachers (dcdrya), He even 
now, in His merey, giveth salvation to millions of sinful men. 





who tanght Bima-micra, who taught Parinkuaa, who 


touuht Yamonicirya, whe taught Pairnicirya, who taught Riminujo. 


lt is thus claimed that Piminoja, the great founder of the modern 
Rama-bhakti religion, was twelfth in spiritual descent from Narayana 
himself, through Lakemi and Visvak-sénn. 


1 ‘These are all famous religious teachers, Sartkara wae the preat 
Védinta apostic. He cannot, by any stretch, be looked upOn As fh 
teacher of hAaét\, His followers make him an incarnation of Siva. To 


o Vaisnava, that deity was one of Visnu's pupils in bhakti (see below). 


The ordinary Vaisnara explanation isee, e¢., Hariscandim'’s Vounenn 
Servasea, p. 5) of Siva’s connexion with Sathkara is that when the world 
wus filled with Buddhism and other heresies, the Holy One directed Siva 
to become incarnate and to preach o doctrine invented by himself (Miva), 
a0 as tO turn people from the Holy (ne and to manifest his glory by the 
consequent destruction of unbelievers. Wilson (Relipiows Aerts, po 11) 
quotes o similar legend from the Padma Pwnina, a Vaigsnava work, 
aceording to which Namuci and other Daityas hod beeoine so powerful 
by the parity of their devotions that Indra and the other exis were 
unnble to oppose them. The gods hud recourse to Vieni, who ordered 
Siva to introduce Saiva tenets, by which the Dnitvas were beguiled and 
rendered “wicked and thence weak,” The idew of the Supreme Being 
Himself being the motive cause of the invention of heretical doctrines, 
in order to consign their believers to damnation, conveys quite a refreshing 
whilf of Western odiam theologicem, 

Riminuja, the founder of the Sri-mproddya, which directed ite faith 
more especially to Rima, is said by his followers to be an incarnation of 
Séen, the serpent of eternity. The name of the sect is derived from Sri, 


or Laksmi, through whom, as explained in the preceding note, Raménuja | 


is believed to have had spiritual descent. 


Nimbiirkea, the founder of the second, or Sonabdd-, subprucdiiya, is said 
to have been an incarnation of Sarya, or the sun, The Holy One, in his’ 


inearuntion aa a ones, or ewan (the fourteenth in the Dhabi list of 


incarnations), taqght Sannke and his brethren, who taught Narada, who 


taught Nimbirka or Nimbiditya. The followers of this sect worship 
Rima and Keane conjointly. 

Madhava or Madhvicirya, the founder of the third, or Arohme., 
sonproddys, is said to have been an incarnation of Vayu, or the air, ane 


had been previously incarnate as Hanumin and as Bhima. He also had 


Spiritual descent from the /aoher incarnation of the Holy One. Harhsa 
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Thirdly, He manifested temples and images, places for 
adoration and susterities, such as Badarikéérama! His own 
abodes on this earth, such as Mathura? and Ayodhya," and 
bathing-places, such as the Ganges, the Yamuna, or Puskara, 
that by their power faith might be spread abrond. 

The sum of the whole is this, that so desirous js the 
Holy One for the spread and for the confirmation of 
His Gospel of Grace, that whenever even the smallest 


taught Brahm, who taught Nirads, who taught the Vyisa, who taught 
Subuddha, who taught Narahari, who taught Madhava. The sect ja 
a Vaismva one, and its distinguishing point is that it teaches duality, 
or the distinctness of the principle of life fram the Supreme | ‘ 
Although a thakti-sect, it doea not Single owt any special incarnation of 
the Holy One for worship. For further particulars of his teaching see 
KR. G, Bhandarkar, Report on the scarch Jor Sanakriz Manuscripts in the 
fombay Presidency during the Year I383-84, n. 74. 

Visuusvaml, the founder of the foorth, or uctre., wipradiya, in anid 
to have been an incurnation of the Vyieo. His spiritual descent is 
derived from the Varada-rija form of the Holy One, who taucht Siva, 
who taught Prémanands. From the last-named, Vignusvaimi was forty- 
eighth in spiritual descent, ‘The sect is considered] to have heen derived 
from Sivu or Rudra, whence its name. [t is devoted mainly to the 
worship of the Holy One under the form of Krsna and Paidha 

These four, the Sri-, the Sanabidi., the Brahne-, and the Atvira-, ure 
the four great Swtpraddyas, or Churches of the Akabti-achool. Every 
sect claims to be a member or branch of one or other of them, The firsé 
and the lest ore the two which are current in Northern India, and with 
which Tam best acquainted, The “ri-etipraddya includes all those 
sects which gpecially worship Rama, and the Mudra ect praetsiye those 
that worship Krona and Radha, According to Wilson. the dates of the 
four masters are as follows -—Raminuja, middle of the twelfth century ; 
Nimbarka, dite unknown (tradition takes him very ancient) ; Midhwra, 
early in thirteanth century; Visnusviimi, date uoknown (tradition puts 
him as living during the war of the Mahabhirnta}. 
- Vallabha, or Vallabhicirya, Whe 0 teacher of the Muclra-reiprndiliya, 
born in 1479 a.p., who founded the VatiohAdedrd aoot, ont introduced the 
now very popular worship af the infant Krsna. 

Hita Harivarivie (born 1539 4D.) was the founder of the well-known 
Radhi-vallabhi sect, and a famous Piet. According to some he belongred 
to the Aradwe-, ane according to others to the Sanakcieli-sastpredd ya, 

* Le, Badrinith in Garhwal, o famous place of pil Tmunge. 
the sources of the Ganges. ‘ a sor 

* The abode of Krsna. 
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impediment thereto appeareth, then He Himself, the Holy 
One, becometh incarnate to slay the offender and to make 
steadfast His own people. In the Gifd@' saith the Holy 
One, “ Arjuna, when piety (dharma) minisheth and impicty 
waxeth strong, then do I myself become incarnate to 
protect my Faithful (biakta), to destroy the wicked, and 
to establish my Gospel of Grace.” 

It therefore followeth of necessity, and is most urgent, 
that everyone should labour and endeavour to spread 
abroad the Gospel of Grace; for not only doth this 
please the Holy One, but also he that spreadeth it abroad 
is counted as forming a part of His vibhiita aveatira, or 
‘transcendent’ Incarnation. Somewhere is it written in 
the Scriptures that he who taketh one that is averse and 
turneth him towards the Holy One, hath earned the fruits 
of ten thousand horse-sacrifices. Now these are among 
the means of spreading the Gospel of Grace—telling the 
Gospel of the Lord: erecting temples, choirs (bhajana- 
irutt), rest-houses, gardens, wells, tanks, achools, and 
buildings where they who hymn the Holy One and where 
the world at large may find rest; composing narratives 
of His deeds and commentaries on ancient works; 
encouraging the Gospel of the Holy One and putting 
aside that which is opposed to it; the distribution of 
daily alms (sidd-vrate), especially at holy places such 
as Badarikitrama, Ayodhya, or Haridvira; vigils and 
attendance at litanies (¢irfana) on the eleventh? of each 


1 Bhagavad (itd, iv, 7, #:— 


yoda yah he dhoreesaya itdur bheradi, Hhdreta | 
abhgrutthercem aebhearsetsge febioadach arya abe | 
paritritmtys adelAilndiva. mind coe dagkrtde | 
dharmna-sopet hp ncbrthdya ecmbicrinnn ype yige || 


Tt will be observed tht the people preserved are called aidAku, not 
hhakte, Strictly speaking, in technical langunre, the two words do net 
connote the game thing. 

* The eleventh athi of each lunar fortnight is sacred to Visnu. It is 
known as the ffari-rdeera, the Lonn's day. 





fortnight and on other fast days dedicated to the Holy One; 
‘considering as days sacred to the Holy One the oativain 
of His various incarnations and other oceasions dedicated 


to His memory, rejoicing on them openly and with 
affection; doing » man's best to learn and to teach; and 
all other such actions as shall turn men's hearts to the 


Holy One. 


Who ean worthily describe or fitly extol him who is 
a faithful servant of the Holy One, and the man whose 
heart and soul are directed only towards the welfare and 
salvation of his neighbours? He hath achieved the 
Great Success. Nay, even he is dear unto the Holy One 
who preacheth the Gospel of Grace only for his own glory 
and to be seen of men; for through such a man thousands 
may be put upon the way of salvation, and by virtue of 


the morality which he must needs practise, or by the 


prayer of some Faithful one, his own heart may perchance 
turn really to the Holy One, The Scriptures never weary 


. in celebrating the favour shown by Him unto those that 


preach the Gospel. I call to mind one story from the 
Prapanndimrta* about Annantacirya. <A breach became 
formed in the road between the temple and the town in 
which he preached, so that the way became obstructed. 
In order that the people might have no difficulty in 
going backwards and forwards, Anantaicdirya himself took 
a basket and mattock, and began to fill up the hollow. 
He asked his wife, who was then far gone in pregnancy, 
to help him im his work. When the time of her labour 
drew nigh and she carried hardly the basket of earth, 
the Holy One, Himself, in His graciousness, took the 
form of a coolie, and bade her rest while He carried the 
basket for her. After a while Anantacairya beheld a coolie 


1 An anonymcnc life of oe Anantigirya w 
most eminent of RamAnuja's sucneser Pe ae he 
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doing his wife's work, and running up to him with a stick 
eried angrily to him: “Who art thou that, without 
permission given, takest a share in my labour?” As 
he approached, the Holy One fled (for there was naught 
else for him to do) and took refuge within the temple. 
Ananticirya ran in after him cudgel in hand, and when 
he had entered, lo! the image of the Holy One therein 
had its body smeared with mud, and was all covered with 
the dust of the road. Then Ananticarya understood that 
the Holy One, in His graciousness to one who preached 
His Gospel, had taken compassion on his wife and had 
Himself carried her basket, Folding his hands in suppli- 
cation, and drowned in a sean of love, he eried: “ Lord, 
have compassion on me! Such a deed was the labour of 
& slave, and yet it hath been done unto me by my Master!” 

In this way we see that it is incumbent on every man, 
with all his heart and soul and strength, to preach as best 
he can this supreme Gospel. Tf a man be skilled in words 
and learned, let him compose histories of the Holy One: 
and let him remember that there have been hundreds of 
poets who have chattered without measure, but all the time 
have not once thought of writing one line about Him or His 
glorious deeds. Often hath it heen said unto such an one, 
* Cleanse thy voice and thy heart by telling of the glory 
of the Holy One,” and this one will give answer, “ Sir, 
T am busy describing the doctrine of the identity of the 
universe with the Deity,” and that one replieth, “I must 
suit my rhymes to the times,” and yet another saith, 
“A poet hath no leisure for heeding anything but metre and 
diction, Laborere est orare, This is an effectual way of 
serving the Holy One.” Such answers are bootless, and 
such work hath no profit in it; for the long and short of 


) The first reply is enpposed to be given by a profeasor of the pantheism 7 


of the advaita Veddata, to which the bhabt-belief ia in the strongest 
opposition, ‘/.abormre et orare' is a free translation of yah bAi ti 
Bhagavat-bhajgau hes, 
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it is that the poem, or any composition with all the graces 
possible of style, that doth not tell of the acts of the Holy 
One, is altogether fruitless and most base, Odious is it as 
a fair moon-faced damsel who goeth about naked and 


Moreover, most of the business of this world hath tts 
foundation on wealth and on great possessions, and well 
know the rich that no one had wealth in the beginning nor 
will he keep it to the end. Empty-handed did he come, 
and empty-handed will he go. This wealth is named 
maya, or illusion, and Laksmi, who is its guardian goddess, 
is the faithful spouse of the Holy One. Where her Lord 
is not, there will she not remain, but instantly departeth. 
Therefore let him, who would make his wealth to be 
eternal, Iny it upon the path of the Holy One, and pass his 
time im service and in worship. Thousands have there 
been of opulent bankers and men of great possessions, Yet 
their very names are now forgotten. But the name of 
every man who hath built a temple or a choir, or who 
hath dug a tank, endureth to this day. Tho pity of it is 


‘that so many who gain wealth spend not more of it upon 


the spreading abroad of the Gospel of Grace. The know- 
ledge of God, of the soul, of the world, of heaven, of hell, 
of faith, of knowledge itself, of freedom from the passions, — 
and of the churches and their teachings, all dependeth upon 
means of learning. How that the four castes, Briihmans, 
Kesattriyas, Vaisyas, and Stidras, have all given up the habit 
of searching the scriptures, all moralities have become 


destroyed, In the Deccan—in Cinapattana (i.e. Madras), 


that if uny boy be disobedient in applying himself to the 


! De. Fleet, to whom I am also indebted for the reference to 


Cindpatiana, suggests that ‘the twelve Malhirs” mesns ‘the Mullad,’ 


a Kanoreee corruption of Molnd?, Malandde, ond a well-known home for 


the Ghat regions of the Kuanarese country. Why the writer numbers 
them as twelve is not clenr. 
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scriptures, his elders take the order of the ruler of the land, 
and send him to school with fetters on his legs; nor are 
these taken off until he study the scriptures through and 
through. For this cause is every man in that land steadfast 
in morals, From tle Brahmans down to the lowest castes, 
no one 1s ignorant of the doctrines of his own religion, and 
but few become entangled in the meshés of the words of 
the ungodly. . Therefore, let every man, so far as in him 
lieth, help the reading of the scriptures, whether those of 
his own church or those of another. If he know not 
Sanskrit, then the reading of them in his mother-tongue 
will accomplish all that he desireth, Such glory hath the 
Holy One given unto the Sire-sagara! and to the 
Ramayana of Tulasi-disa* that they who study them 
from day to day, of a surety become dear unto Him. So 
also is the glory of the words of Nanda-dasa, Krena-diisa, 
Agra-disa, and Chita-svimi;* and in the commencement 
of the commentary to the Bhaita-mila* it is written how 
it is all-important that a man should have the story of the 
Holy One recited and should teach others to hear it, and 
that, just as he bringeth wp his retainers and his children 
and his children’s children in the eonduct of this world, 
so should he turn others to the Holy One, and teach them 
His Thousand names!’ the Gita,” the Stava-raja’ and such 


' The work of Siraliza. The vernacular Bible of the Krena- 


worshippers. 
= The ase Adma-corva-odiowe, The vernacular Bible of the 
Rama-worshippers, These two works ore between them said to exhaust 


all possibilities of t of the poot's art. 

® These are oll poet saints of the northern Bhabti-achool 

4 The famous work of Nibhi-disa, the Acta Sanctorum of the Ahakti- 
school, I have failed to trace the passage referred to, 

' A saetion of the Anwienna Parran of the Mohdbhdrafa, cataloguing 
the thousand names of Visnu. Its repetition i# over and over again 
enjoined on Ahmbtas, 

® The Ahead (rit. 

7 The name of Bhisma’s hymn in honour of Krsna, in the Adinet Parra 
of the MaAdiidrata, The title means the * King of Hymns of Praise," 
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scriptures. For if a man turn not his family and his 
household towards the Gospel of Grace, and teach not the 
knowledge that holdeth thereunto, then the sin, lasting his 
life long, lieth upon the heads of his parents, who trained 
him not up to teach, and showed hin not its necessity, 
Contrariwise, if a man hath in his family those who are 
faithful to the Holy One, he releaseth from hell not only 
himself, but also them that went before him, Prahlada 
and others are witnesses of this. 

© Thou Ocean of Merey! O Thou Friend of the lowly! 
© Thou Royal Moon of Vraja! deign Thou to come for 
a while unto this house, and to cast a ghnce upon Thy 
slave, For, save at thy lotus-feet, there is no other refuge, 
no other guardian. If Thou wilt but look upon the works 
which I have dedicated unto Thee, no longer shall I be 
eompelled to linger here through the round of countless 
births and rebirths. Therefore, im Thy merey and in Thy 
compassion alone do I take refuge; and though I know 
full well that I offer praise ond honour and devotion and 
adulation to the worldly, whe have turned aside from Thee, 
a thousand times more than I pass my time in reverential 
devotion and meditation upon Thee, still the bark of faith 
will bear me across in but a moment of time. But, so 
luckless, so vile, so sinful, is this heart of mine, that even 
by mistake it turneth not willingly to Thee, and, therefore, 
in order that this heart, foolish, and dull of comprehension, 
may ever bear Thee in mind and thus may speedily gain 
its highest wish, have I laid out « fair garden on the bank 
of the holy Yamuni, 

(The writer concludes with a poeticul description of 
this garden in which he has built a shrine for the due 
worship af the Holy One. If is not necessary for owr 
present eure to Sig at.) 

* # * 

So a the pare a aesaccaes account of the doctrine 

of works. One important point has been obseured by my 
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method of translation, I have given the “Gospel of 
Grace” as the equivalent of the vernacular Bhagavata 
Dharma, but the original words link the modern hiielctae 
in an unmistakable manner with a past far older than 
Christianity. Some months ago, in a discussion held in 
this room on the influence of early Christianity upon 
modern Hinduism, I hesitated to ascribe so ancient an 
origin to the modern bhakti-doctrine. That that doctrine, 
as it now stands, has heen deeply influenced by Christianity 
I am still as convinced as ever, but further study in the 
direction suggested by Professor Keith has led me to give 
more weight than I had hitherto done to the importance 
of its descent from the old Bhigavata monotheistic religion 
dating from an age perhaps contemporary with the early 
Upanisads, introduced and ‘spread abroad not by Brihmans 
but by men of other enstes in opposition to Brahmanie 
pantheism, and ultimately absorbed, lke many other 
Indian religions, by Brahmanism itself. That the ancient 
Bhagavata faith was originally a rival of the Vedic 
religion is, I think, admitted by all scholars, whether 
Indian or European, who have studied the subject. As 
adopted by Brahmans, and given a superficial Vedic 
coating, we have it in the Bhagavad (ita, and even here 
the loose connexion with orthodox Brahmanism is patent 
in every line. As Mr. Telang shows, all that we can say of 
the author of the poem as we have it now is that he 
does not throw the Védas absolutely overbourd. He even 
contends that acting upon the ordinances of the Véda is 
an obstacle to the attainment of the sxmmnum bonwm. 
But the Brahmans, compelled by the exigencies of their 
struggle against Buddhism, had been forced to make terms 
with this hostile teaching, and to endeavour to show that 
it was consonant with their own, Having ones drawn 
the followers of the Bhagavata religion within their fold, 


' See Journal of the Society for 1907, p. 49. 








they have, with characteristic astuteness, infected it more 
and more with their own ideas, till we see it as presented 
in what has been here translated. The supernatural 
holiness of everything touched upon by the Védas is now 
insisted upon, and has piven rise to the controversy 
regarding faith and works that has divided the Bhagavata 
‘churches as sharply as it has the Christian Churches of 
‘the West. Going back to the origins, we see that, as all 
the world over, it is to the priestly caste that we owe 
the emphasis laid upon works and ceremonial, while it is 
the laity,—the Ksattriyas and Vaiéyas of ancient India,— 
who first Inid down the law of the necessity of devotion 
and faith that in the course of centuries has developed 
inte the modern Hindi doctrine of bhalty. 
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Br A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


A) OW that the complete text! of the Sankhayana 
Aranyaka will shortly be available, it may be of 
interest to give a brief account of that comparatively little- 
known! work, and in particular of the part hitherto 
unpublished, on the basis of the excellent and old 
manuseript of the text in the Bodleian Library * at Oxford. 
In the first place the name of the book is a little 
doubtful. In favour of the title Kansitaki Aranyaka may 
be set the fact that nowhere in the book is a Savkhayana 
cited as an authority for any doctrine, whereas Kanusitaki 
is so cited in several passages! For a similar cause 
Lindner, in his edition of the Brihmana,® has adopted 
the tithe Kausitaki Brahmana. On the other hand, the 
name found in the two complete MSS." in Berlin and in 
Oxford is Sankhiyana, though Kausitaki does occur as 
the title in a MS. mentioned by Cowell.’ More important, 


1 Adhyiyas i and ii in Dr, Friedlinder’s edition (Berlin, 1900); iti 
in Cowell's elition (Caleutta, 1901) ; aod vii-xv in an Appendix to my 
edition of the Aifereya Arcuyako (in the press), 

* The original sources of information are the preface to Cowell's ed, 
up. iv-vii; Weber, Indian Literature, pp. 00, 132; Berlin Catalogue, 
i, p10; di, pp. o, 6; Winternitz & Keith, Bodleian Cofelogue, pp. 50, 00, 

3 MS. Sansk.e. 2 | have aleo been enabled by the help of Geheimrath 
Professor Dr. Pisehel to make use of the Berlin MS. Orivnt. fol. G30 
(fram Bihler’s collection), for the loan of which I am much indebted'to 
the Royal Library. 

4 ii, 17; iv, 1; T{=Kansitaki Upanisad, ii, 1; 7); I cite the Adhyiiyns 
af the Upanisa| throughout as in—vi. 

* Kousitali Bridkmava, pix. Cf, Weber, Indiacthe Studien, i, p. 302, 

® Herfin Catalogue, i, p. 4; Bodleian Cofalogue, p. G0. 

7 Keusttiaki Brdhmano Uponigad, pp. vil, 150, There ix eimilar 
variation in the title of the Brahman, 
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however, is the fact that in the Vaméa which forms 
Adhyiiya xv we find as the first teacher Gunikhya 
Sankhayana, who derived his information from Kahola 
Kansitaki. The title may, therefore, he either Kausitaki 


or Sankhayana, but the latter is more precisely correct. 


The next point isthe extent of the work, In the Berlin 
MS., and with some variation in the Bodleian MS., the 
Aranyaka is divided into fifteen chapters. Adhyiyas i 
and 4 deal with the Mahiivrata, ii to vi form the Kausitaki 
Brihmana Upanisad,’ vii and viii the Sambhitéi Upanisad, 
ix—xi contain miscellaneous Upanisads, xii a hymn, xii 
and xiv a short Upanisad, and xv the Vaméa. With this 
arrangement agrees the reckoning found in some MSS* of 
the Kausitaki Brahmans Upanisad as Adhyiyas iii to vi 
of the Aranyaka. Another reckoning treated the Upanisad 
by itself as Adhyiyas i to iv, Just as was done in the 
ease of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the Chindogya 
Upanisad, and the Aitareya Upanisad. More difficulty is 
eaused by the reckoning in one MS.* of the Upanisad by 
whieh the Adhyfyns were counted as vi-ix, but it may 
he suggested that in this case the Aranyaka was reckoned 


a8 consisting of Adhyayas vii, viii, ix—xi, iii-vi. This 


is not impossible, heeause the first two Adh yiivas were in 
fact sometimes omitted, as is shown by the fact that 
in one MS.“ the Adhyiiyus vii-xi are found pumbered 
vx, and the Adhyayas vii—xi can naturally be separated 
from xii, and placed before, just as well as after, iij—vi. 
This leaves unexplained only Poley’s* statement that 


' For the exact tithe, see Cowell's od., pp. vii, viiliz Max Miller, 
SRE. i, pe meer. 

2 Cowell, p. ro (MS. FP); Bertin Unialague, i. p 1, 

* Thid., p. vii (MS. A}. 

“Thid., p. tii (MS. BB). This MS. was imperfect, ening abruptly 
before the conclusion of Adhyiiys ix (xi). 

* fadische Studien, i, p. 302. It is not at all likely that he had another 
MS. with this division, and the four books of the Upanisud woul huarel ly 
have been separated. 
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the Upanisad formed in one MS, the first, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of the Kansitaki Brahmana (presumably 
Aranyaka is meant), but as this statement is not confirmed 
by any evidence Ido not think we need hesitate to regard 
‘first’ as a mere slip for ‘ sixth.’ 

As this variance of MSS. indicates, the Aranyaka forms 
& very loose mass of fragments of philosophy and ritual. 
It is, however, possible to divide it into six or seven parts, 
not at all intimately related. The first of these is the 
Mahavrata section, Adhyiyas i and ii, corresponding to 
Aitareya Aranyaka, book i, while to book y of the Aitareya, 
which contains the Siitra trentment of the ritual os 
contrasted with the Brahinana, correspond books xvu and 
xvii of the Sinkhiyana Srauta Sitra, which,os has been 
pointed out elsewhere; were once, in all probability, part 
of the Aranyaka. The Sinkhiyana treatment is prohably 
later than that of the Aitareya, as is indicated by its 
greater conciseness and clearness on the one hand, and 
by the more elaborate and artificial character of the ritual 
on the other, but it seems to be anterior to the treatment 
of the same topic in the Satapatha Brihmana, especially 
if, a8 seems most likely, Eggeling* is right m finding 
a reference to the Sankhiyana use of seventeen priests 

in the Satapatha Brihmana, x, 2, 1, 19.2 This view is 
Sd asd on the whole by linguistie evidence Ent the 
treatment is probably early in date, as in indicated by 
the elose connection between the Aranynka i and fi, and 
the Kausitaki Brihmana, which is frequently referred to 
as tosyoktam trdimanam. The two works are similar 
in style and ideas, and both belong to the period of the 


1 Bee JAS, 107, pp, 408 seq. 

| SORE, wliti, p. 348, no 1. 

* See aleo Anereya dravyebe, pp. 46 eeq., where detnils are given, 

* Thi, p. 65, 

* Friedlinder, p. 7. SrdAmavan is not, of course, so used a proper 
name ; of, Weber, Judierhe Stoclien, xvii, p, 373. 


* . . 
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mystic interpretation of ritual, but show no trace of later 


philosophic conceptions, It is characteristic that the 
masculine Brahman does not occur, though bruima con- 
trasted with bniimant is found, and that the ideal seems 
to be long life in this world, to be followed by amrtatva, 
and afwiti in the avarga loka* No doubt these views 
persist long after the new doctrine of Mukti comes into 
being, but the ease here is different, for Mukti is still 
unknown, 

The second part of the Aranyaka, Adhyayas iii—vi, forms 
the famous Upanisad.* Unlike the two preceding Adhyaiyas, 
these chapters have no real parallel in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, for the latter in its treatment adheres to the 
Mahavrata 44 a basis, while the former js an independent 
work, which agrees in little even with the portion of 
the Aitareya (ii, 4-6) which forms the Upanisad in the 
Harrower sense. That the Kausitaki is not one of the 
very oldest Upanisads is now generally * admitted. — Its 
philosophic doctrine goes far beyond the Aitareya,? while 


‘1,5; 6. Tam not sure how Friedljinder takes thesn passaces, 

> th, Vi, 

These “Adhyiyas seem to be reckoned im Twking up only one 
Upanisad, unlike books ii and iii of the Aiturova Kcangules, ot whise 
Adhyayus iv—-vi of book ii are reckoned ms constituting the Upanisnel 
per exedience, This double reckoning vindicates Siyana's avetracy in 
citing from the Aitareya Upanigad (vir. fii, 2, 2) nw ha wi pie sage 
rela} sicyate, ete., in his commentary on Taittiriyn Sambiti, ti, 1, 1,2. 9, 
against Geldner, Vedische Studien, ti, p. 500, The Sitkhivunn version 
(vii, 2) iy slightly different in wording. 

| Deussen : Philosophy of the Upanishads, p, 24, 


5 Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 41 Brahman [m.) is found jy i, 5, and ° 


ef, fratmerfokre, iii, ay which word, found tlac in the Brhadironyalen nel 
Chindogya, almost postulates & personnal Brahman: Weber. Jy dische 
Studien, i, p. AiMi, no, Bohtlingk, wrongly in my opinion, finda thin i 
Aitareya, fi, 6. None of the passages in Muir, Tests, v, Pp. 320-1; 
Macilonell, Vedic Mytholoyy, p. 168, or BE. &¥.) Are cogent, and Idauh, 
if he is found before the Brhaddranyaka, and the Inter part of the 
Atharva. He is not in the Taittiriyn, Aitareyn, Sataputha, Kausitaki, or 
Fattenvimés Brihmoanas, 
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its account! of the paths after death is clearly later than 
either that of the Brhadairanyaka or the Chandogya.* 
The twelve questions of Balaki in the Brhadiranyaka® 
have increased to sixteen in the Kausitaki* The linguistic 
evidenee tells the same tale. The narrative tense of the 
Kausitaki is throughout the perfect, some eighty-three cases 
of which occur. The narrative imperfecta, on the other 
hand, are almost unknown, There are four examples in 
a speech attributed to Indra (v, 1), and there the perfect 
would be almost impossible, Another occurs in a Mantra 
(iv, 11), and in iv, 7, the imperfect is used m ao Curious 
way with a present following (yod ahordtrablyam pdpam 
akarct sam tad vrikte) The next clause actually has 
karoti. In vi, 1, so ‘vasad Udsinaresu savasametayertt 
seems, if the much disputed reading * is correct, dehberately 
used to contrast Raliki’s temporary but continuous acts 
with his permanent character (andednad saspapasta det) 
on the one hand, and his single actions (nvaea) on the 
other. In vi, 20, puryeit is not only strange, but there 
is in the other recension a well-attested variant, partydya. 
The periphrastie perfect occurs twice (jrhanay cabreh, 
iv, 5; a@mantrayam ecakre, vi, 19). The aorist in some, 
twenty-five cases has its precise sense, so that it ts 
impossible to overlook the significance of the narrative 
use of the perfect, which in the Aitareya is almost unknown 
save in two sections which are not connected with the 
main context of the work and are clearly derived from 
another source. Though both the Brhadiranyaka and the 
Chandogya prefer the perfect the imperfect remains in use. 

On the other hand the Kausitaki is probably an early 
work” Tts connection with the main stream of Kausitaki 
tradition is seen in the occurrence of the names of Kausitaki 

aif, 1. © Dewssen, Le. ei, 1. 4oyi, 

° 1 follow Oldenberg (Hufdha, £.T,, p. 309, note) rather than BR, 
Cowell and Max Miifler (8.8.0., i, p. bxxvii, who rem) eet rnedlayery, 

* Viz, fi, 2,3, and4 Sea Anarene Arouyaka, p. 60. 

* It shows no Samkhya traits, Garhe, Sdgukhya Philosophie, p. 20, 
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and Paingya as authorities! and both its form and its 
matter differentiate it entirely from works like the 
Kathaka and Isa Upanisads. For an absolute date we 
have no cogent evidence; it most probably belongs to the 
fifth century at latest, and very likely it may be earlier, 
For it contains no reference to Buddhism, and we know 
that Upanisads like the Maitriyaniya, which at any tate 
was definitely a product of a Vedie school, refer clearly to 
Buddhist views," so that 600-550 n.c. may have seen the 
production of the Kausitaki. This date would consist well 
with all the historical data and names mentioned in the 
Upanisad. They are Citra Gangyiyani (or Gargyiyani), 
in, 1; the Gautamas Uddilaka Aruni, iii, 1, and Svetaketn, 
mi, 1; Kausitaki, iv, | and 7; Paingya, iv, 1: Gairgya 
Balaki and Ajitasatru, vi, 1; and Suskabheigara, iv, 6; 
besides the Udinaras, the Vasamatsyas, the Kurupafiedlas 
the Kadividehas, vi, 1. Svetaketu was, in the opinion 
of Apastamba,? who cannot well be later than 300 Ro. and 
may be carher,* an @vera, and belongs probably to the 
seventh or early sixth century nc, Of course a later 
date would be essential if we could aceept the view * that 
dam the Ajatasatrn of the Upanisads we must see the 
Buddhist prince, king of Magadha about 491 ne. But 
this view appears to us to lack all probability, The 
Ajatasatru of the Upanisad is of Kadi; the Ajiitasatiu of 
the Pali canon is of Magadha and is not lord of Kad.’ 


' Lindner, Kowsitels Bethmaog, p. ix; Weber, Facdian. Literature; p. 46, 
dudiache Studien, i, p. 404. 

* Winternitz, (eachichte der iudiechen Litteratur, i, pP 220; Max 
Milller, op. cit., xv, p. It 

* Seo Biter, 8.0.2 ii4 p. ali ahd, pei iy way 

» Supported hy no less an authority than Dr, Hoernle in his adniirable 
Ostend ncuy (pp. lo—7). CL ala Ludwig, Ryveda, iii, rh te; Gough, 
Philosophy of the Cpanigada, p. 186, | 

' Rhys Davids: Buddhist Inia, pp. 12-16. Pusenadi heli it (Digha 
Nikayn);. see Olleuberg, Buddha, p. 203, 5.4, ‘The Buddhist period 
knows the Kisikosnlas (cf Wober, Jrefische Studien, i, p. 212); the 
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Further, as YAjfiavalkya, Janaka of Videha, and Ajata- 
fatra are all ageording to the Upanisads! contemporaries, 
we would be forced to date even the Brhadiranyaka 
Upanisad at a date considerably subsequent to Buddha, 
for in the Brhadiranyuka Yajiavalkya is so clearly 
a figure of somewhat ancient fame-and not a recent sage, 
that we omst suppose that he lived a long time—say 


a century—before the writer of the Upanisad. But the 


Brhadiranyaksa is normally assumed on good grounds to 
be earlier than Buddhism,* and indeed it would be strange 
if Buddha has really been a contemporary of Yijiavalkya 
without any trace of him being found in the Upanisada 
dealing with that sage. 

Further, the existence of two recensions of the Upanisad 
is in favour of its early date, as is the extremely obscure 
and probably corrupt nature of the text. The Bodleian 
and the Berlin MSS. undoubtedly belong to the recension 
contained in Cowell’s MSs. A and D, which apparently 
was before Satkara® ond contain no variant of much 
consequence. 

The third part of the Aranyaka, Adhyiyas vi and 
viii, corresponds very closely to Aitareya Aranyaka iii, the 


' This follows from Erhodiranyakn Upnanigad, o, 1; Kausitaki 
Upanisad, vi, 1, where Ajitatatru refers to Jannka as 5 COntem parnry 
Prine: For the contemporancity of Janaka and YAjiavalkya there is 
abundant evidence ; eee Jacob's Concordance, pp. 300, TTL. 

* See e.g. Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 162; Garbe, Philosophy of Tnlia, 
p OO; Mucdonell, Sanaleit Literature, p, 20; Winternitz, Geschichte 
der iadischen Jitterafur, i, pp. 257-8; Deussen, Philosophy of the 
Upontshads, p. 61; Oldenborg, Budefhe, pp. 18, 31. 

1 See Cowell's ed... p. ¥; Max Miller, 5.8. E:, i, p. xxix. I do not 
think Cowell (p. viii) is right in conjecturing that there were two 
recensions of the Aranyaka, and that the different recensions of the 
EU ponisul are thence derived. There is no evidence of any such 
recensions of the Arunyaka, What is much more probable is that the 
Upanigad, which was most studied, was handed down in slightly different 
texts, ‘That preserved in Safhkarinanda’s commentary has every 
ppeorance of being an attempt at en imprest version of the text, 
and ite claim to any great age is not clear, 
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Samhita Upanisad, dealing with the mystic significance 
of the Sambité text. The exact relagonship of the 
versions may be seen from the following. table, in which 
the parallel, not necessarily identical passages, are set 
opposite each other :— 


SANKMAYANA ARANYTAKA, | Arratera ARANYAxKa., 


vii, 1, Siinti verses(my el, pp. 75, 7H), 
vii, 2. | in, 1, 1, 
vil, 3, ) fii, 1, 2 
vi, 4-7. -— 

vil, Ss &. iii, 1, 4. 
wii, Ti, iti, 1, 3. 
wil, LI-13, fii, 1, 6, 
vii, 14-14. iii, 1, G, 
vi, 17. — 

vii, 18; 1D. iii, 1, 6, 
vil, 20. — 

wh, ZL. (CY. ci, 
vii, 22. _- 

vill, 1. Hi, 2, 4b 
villi, & i, 2 2. 
vil, 3: 4, i, 2, 3. 
Fin, 3, | mM, 2, os 4 
vii, 6, i, 2 4. 
will, 7. | in, 24+ fi, 
vii, 8-0. | ii, &, 6, 


viii, Li; 11, | im, 2, 6, 





On the whole, the version of the Sankhiyana stib- 
stantially follows the version of the Aitareya; the 
wording of the corresponding sections is quite often 
identical. In both cases the division of the Khandas is 
absurd. In all probability the Siikhayana version is not 
independent of or parallel with the Aitareya recension, 
The former appears to be based on and an extension of 
the latter, In every case it is much more full than the 
Aitareya, For instance, the imprecations of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (iii, 1, 4) are confined to the case of cursing a man 
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who attacks one who holds the doctrine that prava is 
vamda, But ingthe Sinkhiyana, vii, 8 and 9, the curses 
are divided into two groups, one set apparently to curse 
with when not attacked, and one set wherewith to retaliate 
against an attack, In the second place, besides the names 
eommon to both versions the SAnkhfiyana records in short 
paragraphs, made up mainly of repetitions and ampli- 
fications of what has preceded, the views of Viéviimitra 
(vii, 4), Stiryadatta (vii, 5), Ridheya (vii, 6), Pauskarasadi 
(vii, 7), Bhargava (vii, 15), Kasyapa (vii, 17), Jiratkairava 
Artabhaga(vii,20), Valisikhayani(vii,21),Lauhikya (vii, 22), 
Arunikeya (viti, 1), Punardatta (viii, 8), Taindavinda(va) 
(viii, 10), and Jatikarnya Katyfiyaniputra (viii, 10). Now 
it should be said at once that no argument for or against 
an early date can certainly be drawn from a large mass of 
names. Weber* has pointed out that the occurrence of 
many authorities is consistent with either « late or an 
early author. But the evidence for a late date in this 
case is overwhelming, for the sages we hear of in these 
passages are either quasi-mythical like Visvamitra, or at 
any rate quite unknown elsewhere in the Upanisads. 
Jiratkirava is indeed found in the Brhadiranyaka (iii, 2,1); 
the name Arunikeya has connections with the Arunis: 
and Bhargava of Vidarbha is known to the late Praéna 
Upanisad. But Pauskarasidi 15 elsewhere only a gram- 
marian ;? Siryadatta and Punardatta are unknown; 
Tindavindava merely is reminiscent of the Tindins: 


| Sakalya (vii, 3), Sthaviroh Sakalya (vii, 16; viii, 1; 11), Kauntharavya 


(vil, 14; yin, 2), Pafteilacanida (vil, 18), Tirksya (nie, vil, 10), Viiteyo 


(Aitareya, Hadhva: viii, 3; 4), Kriens Hiirita (Ajtareya, Krenn Hirita ; 
viii. Ww), Kiivaseyns (vit, J1), Agustya (vii, 2), and the Miandikeyns, 
Sauravira (Sdravira in Aitareyn; vil, 2; 8; 0; 10), Hrneva (vii, 12s 
Vili, 11), Dirgha (not in Aitareya ; vii, 2), and Madhyama, Pritibodhiputrn 
Magadhavisin (vii, 13), while Miksavya in the Aitereyn is replaced by 
Miindayyn (vii, 2), 

® Jndion Literature, p. 50, 0, 30. 

* For his alphabet, cf. Bihier, Jnedian Sivdica, iii, p. 24. As a teacher 
he appears in Buddhist tradition, Oldenberg, Huddha, p. 412. 








Lauhikya’s very name is uncertain (it may be Lauhitya, 


a name apparently known to Panini’ agd found in the 
Harivamsa), and Radheya and Valizikhayani have parallels. 
only in the Epic, while the former suggests several 


questions? This strange collection must mean that the 
ingenious reviser of the Aitareya desired to append new 
names to doctrines which he wished to expound. But the 
work need not have been done at a late date, for no 
new prammatical terms are introduced and the Aitareya 
text was probably earlier than Yaska and the real study of 
orammer.” 


The impression of « copy and a working over is borne 


out by the language, In vii, 3, the phrase dyivaprthivyatt 
somadhatam ity adhidaiwatem can only be understood as 
a short cut for dyavdprthivyan samadhdtam ity ufapy 
Ghur itt ne adhidoivatiam * of Aitareya Aranyaka, ini, 1, 2, 
and the readings.« hadpi pariherto mene and pertherto 
mena aly Agastyah in vii, 2, seem no more than an 
attempt to amend the very obseure parihrto of the 
Aitareya, iii, 1, 1.5 The form divayatanam® in vii, 10, 
seams to he an effort to make a compound of dyu+ 
dyatanam parallel to antariksayatanam as against the 
divydyatanam of Aitareya, iii, 1,5. The ohvious abhi- 
oyahoren, Vi, 14, replaces the obscure abhi vyihdrian of 
Aitareya, 0, 1, 6. The insertion of an if in vii, 19, 
after rakeayata deprives us of the picturesque conception 
of the patient guardianship of Tarksya (or Tairuksyn) over 


1 iv, 1, 18; Harivamen, 1771. Cé the Lohicca Sutta of the Dvigrhas 


2 Probably it is a Naksatra Te And nee have no connection with 
the hero of the Epic or with Radha and Krsna, But Radha aa o Noksutra 
ia Inte, Whitner, Athorvavede, p. O08 : Ludwig, Rgveda, tii, p. 18 

* Seo Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 51, 52, The Revuils Pritidiichya copies 
iii, 1, 1, of that work. ; 

“For the construction, ef Sitkhiyana Aranyake B: ‘Manis 
Brabmana, ii, 1, 7; Friedlander, p, 41, 1. 2 i 

* CL Max Miller, Rgveda Pritistkhya, pp. v, vi. 
© Cf. Wackernagel, Altindische Grommatik, ii, i, p. 127, 
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his master’s cows for a year, a primitive idea probably 


not understood by the redactor of the Upanisad. The 
expression kamarapi himecdrt in vii, 22, ia comparatively 
modern. In viii, i, the fourth element, lohita, is made to 
be merely ekseraripam, instead of tntasthiripam, and 
the phrase scbhaksatain afnute is new. In viii, 9, the 
curious error in the Aitareya, iii, 2, 6, by whieh axqulayak 
and tontrayed have been misplaced in the text, is undone. 
In viii, 11, the use of briydt, though natural, is had 
grammar, and is probably due to copying the original 
earelessly. And so on. 

While there is a good deal of mere copying, there is 
a certain amount of originality in the Sankhayana version, 
In vi, 20, there is an enumeration of the parts of time 
not found earlier in this form, viz, dhvamsayo nimesih 
hiisthah kalih ksand muharta ahordtra ardhamaat raid 
rlavah saywateorad cu, and we find the three forms of 
action, gatinivrttisthiti, Finally, Valigikhayani is credited 


(vu, 21) with a doctrine of the bhitas, which is a decided 


advance in clearness * on Aitareya, ii, 6, The grammatical 
form, on the other hand, follows strictly the original, and 
the only past tense in frequent use is the aorist (twenty- 
three cases), with three cases of the narrative imperfect, 
two of the ordinary perfect, and two of the periphrastic 
pertect. 

The fourth part of the Aranyaka, Adhyfyas ix-—xi, 
falls naturally into three subdivisions, which are not 
necessarily to be attributed to one author, and indeed may 
possibly represent independent Upanisads, Adhyiya ix 
is nothing more or less than an abbreviated and simplified 
version of Chindogya Upanisad, v, 1; 2 (cf. Brhadaranyaka 


1 Ch Mann, i, 64: divama seeme peculiar to the Sinkhiyanns ; 
cf. Srauta Satra, xiv, 82, 1. 


* Fday auydai Erlend mahabhiteih Pigg ig a good deal more 
intelligible than kgunremiddaton, 


14.3, 190K, 35 


= Pi 
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Upanizad, vi, 1; 3), for in abbreviating it the redacter 
has so curtailed it that it could not be clearly followed 
sive for the original, as the evam iti of sections 3 et Seq. 
would have no sense. The first seven sections deal with 
the pragasamvdda, the eighth with the rite for greatness. 
Two points may be noted. In the first place the redactor 
had before him the Kausitaki Upanisad) for he uses the 
word maki us ‘dumb, while the Brhadiranyaka has 
kadah, and the Chindogya has doula. Secondly, the 
redactor used the text of the Brhadiranyaka, for he 
describes the ewhaya with which prana is compared as 
aendhava, an epithet known to both versions of the 
Brhadiranvaka’ but not to the Chindogya, Agnin, 
however, there is a small piece of original matter. The 
end of the seventh section contains a referener to Yajfin- 
valkya, besides that to Jaibala Satyakama and Gosruta 
Vaiyighrapadya borrowed from the Chindorya (the latter 
is not in the Brhadiranyaka), and the pussagre ¢ited 
(vanaepate éatavalso viroha | dyam ma lestr antapi hen 
mi mai himsih) is clearly a reminiscence of Vajasaneyi 
Samhita, v, 43. In the latter is read, as also in the 
parallel passages? JebhTA, and of course palwovraphical) ¥ 
4 and kh are interchangeable. But lesih from vlia for 
yrs would be an excellent reading, as the root is often 
active! Weber’ indeed, states that this reference is to 
ao passage in the Satapatha Brahmana, xiv, but this avems 
incorrect.§ 


Lv, oh ) , 

a yi, 2, 13 (Madhyandinaj—vi, 1, 15 (KAnve), References arp maile 
to the former text, when mot otherwise specified. (Cy, Pischet, Fadl. 
Stud., i, pp. 10, 7a4, | 

* Bloomfield: Vedic Concordance, pp. 477, 508, 

“In the Sinkhiyana itaelf, vii, 10, For (=r, ef. Macdonell, Pedtsn 
(framwner, pp. dal seq. 

* Inadian Literature, p. 12, n.* 

* The gen. with briyd?, for the dative of Chindogyna and Brhadir, Anynkn 
is a vign of later date, 
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The second subdivision, Adhyaya x, is of more inde- 
pendent character. It treats of the a@ntara agnihotra 
which is alluded to in the Kausitaki Upanisad.’ There 
are in man six deities, Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Candramas, the 
Quarters, and the Waters, corresponding to speech, breath, 
the eye, mind, the ear, and seed. If a man knows this he 
satisties cach of these deities, and they in turn satisfy 
other powers. These processes are described in the firat 
seven sections, which may be compared with Chandogya 
Upanisad, v, 19-24, from which, however, they differ 
considerably. The eighth and last section deseribes the 
vewija dedovidha agnihotra, in quite an independent 
way, which may be compared with Chandogya Upaniead, 
vy, 4-9, and Brhadiranyaka Upanisad, vi, 1. 

The third subdivision, Adhyaya xi, is till more original, 
It presents yet another account of the prinasazavada in 
addition to those in the Brhadiranyaka, vi, 1 (Kanva= 
vi, 2, Madhyandina); Chandogya Upnanisad, v, 1; Kausitaki 
Upanisad, v; Aitareya Upanisad, ii, 4, 2, and above ix. 
The narrative here resembles most that of the Aitareya, 
to which it is the really parallel version of the Sankha- 
yana school. Prajipati places the deities in man; they 
dislike the connection, and depart, and are only brought to 
reason by the creation of hunger and thirst (sections 1 and 
2). Then there are deseribed as in viii, 7, and Aitareya 
Aranyaka, iii, 2, 4, the sights (section 3) ond dreams 
(section 4) seen by one who is to die before the year is out, 
and a service of sacritice is prescribed, the Mantras of which 
rest on the division of the deities among the organs given 
in section 1 (sections 5 and 6), Then the metals are equated 
with the metres (section 7), and out of this identification are 
mide a series of spells by use of the metres? to aequire 


t iv, 5 
* Por similar sets of motres, ct, Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 1,4; Siaikhivann 
Aranynka, i, 7; Friedliinder, p. 44, n, 1. 
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the sthiratva! of the several metals, The remnants of 


the offering go to a dear wife or pupil, and the aacriticer 


lives a hundred years (section 8), The list of deities and 
organs is curious and somewhat novel; Agni, Vayu, the 


Lightning, Parjanya, Aditya, Candramas, the Quarters, the 


Earth, the Waters, Indra, Idina, Akasa, and Brahman (n,), 
correspond to the vate, prana, apana, uddna, the eye, 
the mind, the ear, the body, the seed, the strength (halu), 
the wrath (manyu), the head, and the Atman, That 
this is « late list would be proved by the mention of 
[dana alone, for he never appears in early lists of this 
kind, though as a deity he is early mentioned, as in 
Brhadiranyaka, 1,9,11* Further, the repetition of part 
of viii, 7, negatives the idea that the author of ix and 
vili were one. What remains uncertain is whether the 
Adhyaiyas ix to xi are by one hand. It is not impossible, 
and in favour of it may be noted the facts that all three 
chapters deal with the deities and the senses, and are 
characterised by « painful formalism and absence of original 


thought. The real interest of the writer is indeed betrayed 


by the spell which ends xi and which evidently forms the 
important part of that chapter. There should also be noted 
one remarkable construction occurring in a Mantra several 
times repeated —miaham ahimo morivydrey ceneeedin 


anndide bhiiydsam, The construction can be understood, 
but it is very strange and unparalleled in the early 


literature.* 


The spell at the end of the fourth part of the Aranyaka 
leads naturally to the fifth part, Adhyaya xii, Aitareya 
Aranyaka iv is at first sight comparable with this 


1 For similar spells, of. the references in Bloomfield's Pedic Concorde 
poten pana a edie Concomance, 
ve CH: ate Tidinn iAterature, pp. 45, 110; Macdonell, Veedtic 
a ‘Sea antl "Vediacke und Sonbrit Sevier, p, 72, 


ora, 
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chapter, but the contrast is much more striking than 
the resemblance. For the Mahinamni verses which make 
up that section are of the most formal and obviously 
ritualistic character as they now stand, and if not 
especially early contain very early material, On the 
other hand, the Sankhiyana contains in seven sections 
forty verses, of which five are merely referred to (Reveda, 
x, 152, 1-5), thirty-five being given in full, Commencing 
with invocations for Austivercasa, for which parallels can 
be found in the Atharvaveda? (vv. 1-5), it goes on to 
pray for eloquence (v. 6)? and prosperity (v. 7)? inserts 
(vy. 8) an appeal to Prajipati from Reveda, x, 121, 10, and 
proceeds to eall on Indra with the Maruts and Agni to 
destroy their, and the poet's, foes (wv. 9-14), There follow 
four verses (vv, 15-18) taken with slight variation from the 
Taittiriva Samhita, v, 7, 4, 3-5, and for the first time in 
verse 19 a direct appeal to what i4 the real subject of the 
hymn, the amulet of Bilva. The excellent results of carrying 
such an amulet are celebrated m verses 20—29, each of 
which ends with the refrain iramanim badlvam yo bibhart + 
then in verses 30-33 further powers are aseribed to it. 
Verses 34 and 35 repeat verses 7 and 8, and then come the 
five Revedie verses referred to only by Pratikn. ‘There 
are many parallels in the Atharvaveda* for this sort of 
composition, where @ furrago of ancient material 1s heaped 
in to give a venerable air to puerile witcheraft. Here the 
proportion of new material is quite considerable, for out 
of 33 verses no less than 18 are not exactly parallel with 
verses of other Samhitas. Of course, it may be considered 


' For vy. 1 see Atharvaveda, tii, 22, 1; for v. 9, iti, 2 3 and 4: for 
*v. dnnd 4, xiv, 1, 35; vi, 10, 1; and for y. 5, wi, 69,3, 

2 Of Athorvaveds, vi, 69, 2, 

7 Ch Athorvaveds, +, 28, 14. 

* Amuleta for medical purposes are common (Bloomfield, Atherraveda, 
p- 50), amd also, as here, for help against foes fib, p, 67). Bee 
especially Atharvaveda, i, 20; ii, 7; iii, @; vi, 1; 2,3; 6; xix, 28-30; 
a2; 39, ote, 
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as possible that even the parallel verses are not borrowings 
proper, but parallel only, but I do not think this view at 
all probable. The hymn has every appearance of lateness, 
and the Tuittiriya verses are ludicrously misplaced. 

The view of the lateness of the hymn is borne out 
by the metre. There are in all twenty-five independent 
verses (omitting 1, G-8, 15-18), of which seven (vv. 2-5, 
19, 30, 35) are in Anustubh metre, two are in mixed 
Anustubh and Tristubh (vy. 31 = 114849748 
syllables; v.82 =8+8+411+4 11), and the remaining 
sixteen are in Tristubh with occasional Jagatis (vv. 144, 
215, 24°, 24")? Leaving aside the verses in mixed metre, 
of the Anustubh verses we find that in all save one case 
the last Pida of each half-line ends in —~ — — =, 
that in five cases the first Pade haa at the end 
— — — =, in three each ~ —~— = or — + —_, 
élearly on the way to the regular Epic éloka, though this 
is still mot reached.* But the evidence of the Tristubh 
Padas conclusive. Omitting the four Jagati Padas 
and the irregular Padas of verses 13° and 145 which have 
10 and 9 syllables respectively, there are 58 Pidas to be 
considered. Now in all save four cases the Pida ends 
in — ~~ — =, the exception being in y. 10*(— — — —, 
286 (— — — ~, where Aimséumarch could be read 


‘Cf Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, pp. 41 seq. 

* Here pireapidbhydm might be read for percepdddblgam and so make 

* ‘The cxact numbers in these cases depends, of course, on the mode in 
which the necessary resolutions of Sandhi are made, and on the precise 
reading adopted in the text, but the genera) resulta remain tnnffected, 
In ¥. 12° T would read an rice pued! pre mums + for an rico, 
of, Wackernagel, Altindiache Crammatik, i, mh oo . Macdonell, Felice 

* Of. Oldenbery, 2..0.46.0., xxxvii, pp. 62 seq. ; SALE. uET, : 
seq. xxiv seq; Profegomena, pp, 26 seq. ; Goraatshaianate PP et 
Keith, J.2..4.8., 1906, pp. 1 seq,, 456, | . 
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with the Berlin MS.), 22° and 26" (——-—~), Still 
more significant, however, is the fact that in 32 cases 
the preceding three syllables adopt the daectylie form 
(— — ~—), while the tribrach (— ~— ~—) and anapmst 
(— — —) and bacchins (—-— —) have only three, six, 
and three occurrences respectively. ‘The remaining 14 
Padas have — —~ —, ten of them being in the refrain 
iramanim bailiiom yo bibherti. Now the dactylie form 
in this place is the characteristic pur excellence of the 
Indravajri and Upendravajra of the classical poetry, and 
is Tegular in the Epic,’ while in earlier verse as in the 
Saumbhitas it 1s not much more in use than other forms. On 
the other hand, we are still far removed from the formal 
correspondence of all four lines of the stanza, and the first 
four syllables remain free in form. The metre, too, shows 
other signs of lateness. To the poet the contraction of 
Indra ive and egha we into Indreve and ogheva, of Agnir 
iowa into Agnar va, and of puspam ive into puspeva or 
puspam ve tust have seemed legitimate, as all these forms 
oceur in verses where they merely, if accepted as they stand, 
spoil the metre. Probably he felt the ira as merely va,* 
and he clearly felt bhaveti as dissyllubie in na sailago 
bhavati ne pipakrtya, a fact whieh may point to Prikrtie 
influence? At any rate, we are quite justified in classing 
these verses, unlike those of the Attareya, among the latest 
products of the Vedie poetry, and they need not date long 
before the final redaction of the Aranyaka, though they 
may be two or three centuries older. 

The verses are followed by an eighth seetion, giving the 


Manikalpa very briefly. It may be noted that the forms 


' Cf Hopkins, (reat Apc of Jelia, pp. B64 seq. ; Arnold, Vedic 
Jfeire, pp. 183-eeq. ; Lodwig, Atyeeda, iii, p. a0, 

* Pischel, Feefiache Stuchien, i, p. 50: Wackernagel, Alinaische 
Grammatik, i, pp. 317, 321; Macdonell, Vedie Grimmer, p. 65, n. 12; 
Arnold, p 78; Hopkins, fadia Old and New, p, 46, 0. 1, 

7.0%, Hopkins, Greet ‘pic, p. 200; Keith, J.8.4.8., 1908, p. See 
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: tlaudana, ghrtaudana, majeoudana occur with the au 
“4 in place of the o found in the Epie and even in 
Apastamba,' and that the word eranda, denoting a castor- 
oil plant, is found, perhaps its earliest occurrence. 

The sixth part of the Aranyaka, Adhyayas xiii and 
xiv, has perhaps the least claim to originality. In the 
first place it consists of a series of quotations, almost 
but not completely verbal, from the Brhadiranyaka sand 
Chandogya Upanisads. It formally quotes Yajiavalkya 
for tad etad brahmaparvam aparam anaparam abileyam 
ayam atma brahmd (braime, Berlin MS.; “ad in Brhad- 
franyaka) sorvanwhhir ity anwusisonam, which is, with 
the insertion of aparam, Brhadiranyaka, ii, 5,19. But it 
ascribes to Mandikeya thedictumtad whavatma drastavyah . 
érotanyo mantavyo nididhydasitarya it tam etam veddnai- 
tucanena wividisuntt brahmacaryena tapasd draddhayi 
yajfeninisakena ecefi, which is a combination of Brhad- 
franyaka, iv, 5,6(=ii,4, 5) and iy, 4, 25, and to Mandavyn 
(for whom cf. vil, 2)fasmad evayiwte chante dante wperatas 
titukewh sraddhavitto bhitvatmany evitmanam pagyet, 
which is merely Brhadaranyaka, iv, 4, 28. Nor can we 
reasonably suppose that the tradition is here correctly 
preserved ascribing these tenets to these sages who other- 
wise are famed as grammarians rather than as philosophers, 
We are justified in supposing that we have merely an 
ascription of famous doctrines to persons familiar in the 
Sankhayans school from the Samhita Upanisad, In 
confirmation of this it may be remarked that there follow 
these passages others—ser ead ‘Heda nely amavaygrhyah | 
adam brahmedam keatram ime deva ime veda ime 
loka imini sarvant bhitinidam sarvam yad ayam. 

d@imé| which are clearly borrowed from Brhadiranyaka, 
iv, 4, 27, and iv, 5, 7. Then comes the quotation of 
Yajniavalkya, und then an unacknowledged quotation from 


* See Wackernagel, op, cit., p, 320, 











the Chandogya: yo imdtm adbhih parigrhitam vasumatimn 
‘dhanasya pirpim dadgad idam eva tato bhiya idam 
eva tate bhiya ity anuiéisanam, which, with the addition 
of the Epic word vaswmatin, is derived from Chiandogya, 
vil, 11,6. Then the Adhyaya xiii ends: tam efam Upani- 
asain vedasiro na yathd katham cana vaded'| tad stad 
weabhyuditam | Then follow two verses which make up 
the fourteenth Adhyaya. The first is— 


rea mirdhinam yajusim uttamaigam | 

 sdmndim sro 'tharvapam mundanundam | 

nidhite dhite vedam dina tam ajham | 
Sirad chitvasaw kwrute kabandham || 


This is a strange line and though archaic in metre very 
modern in style. Uttamaiga,mundamundaand habandha? 


in the senses in which they are here employed, are not 
Vedic, and the iterative nadhite ‘dhite is also late” The 
Atharvan is not elsewhere recognised in the Sankhayana 


or Aitareya Aranyakas. ‘This impression of lateness is. 


confirmed by the second verse— 


sthinur ayom bhirakdrah kilabhat | 
adhitya vedum na vijdniti yo rtham | 

yo ‘rthajia it sakalom bhedraim asiaute | 
néatom. et pinavidhitta pip || 


This is, of course, the well-known verse in Viska’s 
Nirukta, i, 18, which Roth in his Eriiuterungen* con- 
aidered an interpolation. With Roth's view IT cannot 





1 So Thad emended for rele of the Bodleian MS., and the Berlin MS. 
oonfirms the emendation. The omission of a double letter is very frequent 
inthe MS. Fathd £atham ccna is comparatively lute. 

2 The Brhndirunyaka (iii, 7, 1) hos a proper name, Rabandhe Atharvann, 
where it exnnet mean * 

* See Delbriick, Syn. Baek: v, p52; Mandonell, Medic Grammar, 

pl. 
al pI The verses are also cited in the Commentary on the Samphito- 
ai eA, p 38 jed, Burnell), 
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Agree ; the verses in that section of the Nirukta, although 
not Vedic in character, are of the same general style as’ 
those m the Brhaddevata and the Pratifakhyas, and are 
no doubt quite genuine, but they are certainly late. I am 
further inclined to believe that Viska was known to 
the compiler of the text of Adhyayas xiii and xiv. The 
reverse iden is conecivable, but rendered unlikely by 
the fact that the seeond verse! in Yaska is not here, 
and yet must probably have been taken by Yaska from | 
the same source as the former. No doubt there remains 
the possibility that both Viska and the author of the ~ 
Sankhayana xiii and xiv follow a common source, but 
the verse is not found elsewhere, so far, in the Vedic 
literature, and there is mo reason to assert an early 
date for this compilation, which has all the appearance 
i of a later tacking on. In support of this view it may 
2 be pointed out that the opening words of Adhyiya xiii, 
which are almost the only original part, are athdte 
vairdgyasamekrie garire lrahmayajiianistho bheavet, in 
which the word vairagyc is not found in an Upanisad 
before the Maitriiyaniya Upanisad, i, 2, the word brahma- 
yajfa before the Maitrayaniya, i, 1, and the use of nistha in 
this connection before the Mundaka and Praéna Upanisads.* 
Tt appears, therefore, quite legitimate to suppose that 
Ag hyfivyas xiii and xiv formed no part of the original 
Aranyaka, and the conjecture may be hazarded—it can | 
only be a conjecture *"—that one form of the Aranyaka had i 
.") as its Adhyayas xiii and xiv the Sitra of the Mahavrata 
i now nominally Adhyaiyas xvii and xviii of the Sankhaynna 








i pod prhitem avyjieitam miyaslenenive dtbelyate | 
2 iq aeagnde ton ingbotho me tn joatati korhiei | 
, Roth's emeniation sa fay is not A 
ff See the references in Jacob's Concordance, pp. 52-2 to which I am 
‘ _ * Le., as regards the exact place oceupied in the Aranynka by these 
books. That they were once » part of the Aranynka is, I think, quite , 
vertain, Cf also Hillebramit, Kom, Forvch., V, p. al, aul , 
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Srauta Sitra, but admittedly no integral part of that work. 
This would exactly balance the Attareya Aranyaka, since 
the form of the Sanikhiyana would become (a) the 
Mahavrata, Brihmana treatment, Adhyayas i and ii= 
Aitareya Aranyaka i; (h) the Upanisad, Adhyiyas iii—vi 
= Aitareyva Aranyaka nu; (¢c) the Samhita Upanisad, 
Adhyiyas vii-xi= Aitareya Aranyaka mi; (a@) the verses, 
Adhyiya xii=the Mahinimnis, Aitareya Aranyaka iv; 
(¢) the Siitra treatment of the Mahavrata, Adhyfiyas xiii 
and xiv=Aitareya Aranyaka v. It is further probable 
that Adhyayas ix—xi, which have no really parallel section 
in the Aitareya, should be eliminated from the original 
form of the Aranyaka, in which case the verses would 
form Adhyaiya ix, the Sitra Adhyayas x and xi. Then, 
1f we assume that the Vaméa followed and was included 
in Adhyaya xi, we would have an explanation of ita being 
nombered xi in the Bodleian MS,, though no streas could 
possibly be laid on that fact. On the other hand, the 
fact that the Bodleian MS, does number! Adhyayns xiii-xv 
as (sections) 9) and 10, and Adhyiya xi respectively, shows 
clearly that some confusion existed, since that MS. has 
flready marked the close of Adhyiyas xi and xii, and it 
is startling to find sections ) and 10 and a Vaméa to xi 
following after the end of Adhyiya xii. 

These facts east considerable doubt on the meaning 
of the Vaméa which makes Adhyaya xv and forms the 
seventh part of the Aranyaka, On the whole it is probably 
best, if we are to accept its succession of teachers as 
genuine, to regard it as the original Vamdéa to the Aranyaka 
when, as it must once have done, it consisted of Adhyiyas 
i-vill, only, but not the Sitra books. The first teacher 
named is Gunikhya Sankhayana, the next Kahola 
Kausitaki, the next Uddilaka Aruni, the next Priyavrata 
Saumipt. The Kahola Kausitakeya of the Brhadiranyaka 


| Redlvian Catalogue, p. (0, 
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Upanisad, iii, 5, 1, is presumably identical with the 
Kausitaki! here named, while Uddalaka Aruni is well 


known to the Brhadiranyaka and Chindogya Upanisads 
and is a contemporary, according to tradition, of Yajiia- 
valkya. There is nothing known to contradict the Vaméa 
as given, and Kausitaki is cited not only in the Aranyake 
but also in the Brihmana as on authority, and is mentioned 
‘in both the Asvaliyana and Sankhayana Grhya Sitras* 
“The original Aranyaka may well then have been composed 
not long after the Brahmana, to which it often refers, 
al poue out above, by a nameless pupil of Gunakhya 
. vana, whence came the name Sankhivana, and, 


without laying undue emphasis on the connection with 


‘Uddilaka, the Vaméa supports the ascription of the 

original form of the Aranyaka to the early part of the 
aixth century a.c., before the rise of Buddhism and the 
development of grammar seen in Yaiska and the Prati- 
fikhyas, but after the Brhadiranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanisads and the Aitareya Aranyaka. 

On the other hand, 1 do not think Denssen" is right 
in ascribing the Taittiriya Upanisad to an earlier date 
than the Kausitaki Upanisad, iii-vi. His argument rests 
on the indisputable fact that the Kausitaki is later than 
the Aitareya and the very doubtful statement that the 
Aitureya is younger than the Tuittiriya, because in the 
former (ii, 4, 1) the deseription of the entrance of the 
ereator into beings is more elaborate than in the latter 

Upanisad (ii, 6) On the other hand, it is at least as likely 
that the Taittiriya is merely giving a resumé of an accepted 
doctrine, while the Aitareya develops a new theme, But in 


9 -Cfh Chindogya Upanisad, i, 5,2 The name was perhajs Kohola. 
OF. Wackernagel, Altindieh: Grammatk, i, p. 221; Weber, Jncische 
Stulien, i, p. 404. 
® Ohlenherg : SBE. xxix, p 4, 
* Philosophy of the Cpantahide p. 4. Lf fii-viare later, then of course 
a fortiori vii and viii, 
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any case,in favour of the earlier date of the Kausitaki, ii_viii, 
as of the Aitareya, ii and iii, may be set the facts (1) that 
the Tuittiriya shows in book i a much more developed 


grammatical knowledge and has a longer set of technical 


(2) that it has added a fourth, mahas, to the triad of 
vydhrtis'; (3) and that it mentions the Atharvangirases.* 
The Kausitaki further gives no prominence to tapes as 
a means of knowledge, while the Taittiriya runs riot on 
the topie® Thus the Upanisad parts of the Kausitaki 
belong to the earlier Upanisads of the Veda, since beyond 
those mentioned no Upanisad ean claim an equal age, 
The Brihmanua and Sitra of the Mahivrata, the latter of 
which I have tried elsewhere* to prove contemporancous 
with the Srauta Sitra, must he, the former somewhat 
earlier, the latter a good deal later, than the Upanisads, 
iit—vi, and vii and viii, and probably the former alone with 
the Adhyayas iii—viii once formed an Aranyaka,* to which 
the Vamnsa applied, and to the three component parts of 
which we may assign conjecturally the approximate dates 
650, G00, and 550 Lc, as indicating in the roughest way 
the periods to which their production may be assigned, 
if we accept the views here maintained that (a) the non- 
philosophic books, 1 and ii, are the oldest; (b) the Upanisad 
proper is older than Buddhism; (¢) the Samhita Upanisad 
ia older than Yaska (not later than 500 B.c,). 

On this view the exact process of the extension of the 
Aranyaka remains doubtful. Very possibly, as suggested 


terms, varne, svard, math, bale, same, santdéna, and sea: 


11, 6, 1; Deusaen, op. cit., p, 217. 
en, 3, 1. 

* Compare the solitary reference to tapes in Kaugitaki, iii, 2, with the 
numerous passages cited in Jacob, Concordance, p. 306; Deussen, op, cit., 
pe Oo, 

1 ALS, 1007, pp. 410-12. 

* To judge from the extant specimens of Aranyakes, the relation of 
Aranyoka and Uponisad might be regarded a4 that of whole and part. 
Each Aranyaka contains, infer alia, several Upanigads. 

















above, a new form of it came into existence probably in 
imitation of the redaction of the Aitareya which we owe 
to Agvaliyana or Saunaka, by the inclusion in it of a book 
of verses in the shape of the Bilva hymn, and by the 
writing of a couple of Sitra books to balance Adhyayas 
and ii. Then, still later, some other hand may have 
included the Upanisods in ix—xi and the mere imitation 
of an Upanisad in xiii and xiv. The latter books are 


almost certainly later than the Nirukta, and are probably 


comparatively recent—perhaps the second century B.c.— 
but Adhyiyas ix-xi may be of earlier date, and have 
come into existence shortly after the second redaction of 
the Aranyaka. 

A different view in this respect appears to be held hy 
Professor Oldenberg in his discussion of the Vaméa in 


the preface to his translation of the Sinkhiyana Grhya 


Siitra.’ He there suggests that the author of the Vaméa 
began with the doctor eponymus of the Sitras of the 
Kausitakis, and proceeded thence to the author of the 
Brahmana, Kahola Kausitaki, and so on, But this view, 
which would see in the Gunikhya of the Vaméa the 
Siitrakira of the Sanikhiyana, and would presumably 
attribute to him the final redaction of the Aranyaka into 
a whole, is contradicted by the strong evidence which 
Oldenberg himself adduces, and which is accepted by 
Hillebrandt,* that the name of the Sitrakara? was Suyajiia. 
This, uceordingly, adds to the probability of the view 


1 SALE, xxix, pp 4, 4 Ch also Bhondarkar’s: view (Report, 1804, 
pp 2 seq.), accepted by Hillebrandt (Aitum/-Litterater, p. 2a), that 
Satie huiy eur is a mere Siitra chrann. ; 

* Rifvel-Litteratur, p. 24; sdubhigana Spode Satra, i, p. viii, 

® The matter might be farther com pliontod hy regarding Gonikhyn 
Saikhiyans as the outhor of the Srauty as contrasted with the ‘Grhya 
Batra. Ido not, however, think this view probable, and Oldenberp, 
who once was inclined to differentiate the authors (though without 
naming the elder Gunikhya), later admitted the insufficiency of the 
evidence (see /nefische Stuclien, xv, pp. 11,12; SAB, xxiv, pp. 4, 5), 
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mlopted above that the Vaméa applies only to the first 
redaction, which contained books i—viii, and whieh pre- 


sumably was completed by 550 nc. 


The date of the second redaction, if we assume it to 
have contained the Sitra books, can be fixed approximately 
by the fact that the Sankhiyana Srauta Sitra, with which 
these books are probably contemporaneous, is probably 
later than the Srauta Satra of ASvalayana, who, as the 
pupil of Saunaka, should, I think, be dated about 400 B.0.! 
The difference in date need not be great, and 350 nc. 
may be set down as a possible date. The verses in 
Adhyfiya xii doubtless existed independently long before 
this, but they belong to the later fringe of Vedie literature, 
siy the seventh century pc. But here again the dates 
are given, not as anything more than suggestions intended 
to render more easy their discussion, and, if necessary 
refutation. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said as to the 
geographical data. It is clear that the Aranyaka was 
composed in the home of Brahmanism, the Madhyadese, 
for of the tribes enumerated in the Aitareya Brihmana 
(vin, 14), the Kurus, Paficilas, Vaéas, and U<inaras, all 
are found in vi, 1 (cf. Paticilaecanda, vii, 18), with the 
neighbouring tribe of Matsyas, As in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the Kaéi-Videhas are within the pale, but that 
& Mindaikeya should dwell in Magadha (vii, 13) is deemed 
worthy of special note. To assume, however, from the 
mention of Janaka of Videhu that the book was written in 


* CL Muedonell, Brhadderata, i, pp. xxii-xxiv. I do not attach any 
weight to the tradition, even if found in the Brhatkaths, which attributes 
Panini to the reign of the lust Nanda (despite Bihler, fndinn Studies, iii, 
pp. 21, nm. 1, 27,n. 1), and associates him with Kitviiyans and Aévaliyana, 
But the fact that the tradition very possibly existed in the first century 
4.0. is of interest as tending to show that these writers cannot be dated 
very near the Christian era, or their chronological relations could not 
have been confused. Ludwig's date for the Siikhiyann Sraute Sitra, 
500 nc. (Ayreda, ii, p. 106), rest= on no evidence. 


oe en Us ene 





the East, seems to me unnecessary, both in the case of the 
Aranyaka and of the Satapatha itself; thongh the opposite 
view has the weiehty support of Oldenberg:? 


1 CE now Weber, Sitsunguher, der Berl, Akud,, 1895, p. S30, n. 4. 

® Mention may here be made of the only important correction supplied 
by the MS, in the Bodleinu to the excellent text of Adhydynas i and ib 
published by Dr. Friedlinder. In ii, 17, the text of the edition reads : 
taaget oT afaeys byrhotienhasraaya pat triguad akyarindye echoerdnd bhawanti 
fdeanti detosoqweafssrosydhday dpuoti, This ia just possible, but the 
reading of the Bodleinn (and also, Tnow find, of the Berlin MS,), which 
acids before \izmati the words AAqemnfi tee( rt} chatasapeatearnayihday, is | 
clearly. right, the omission being very natural, Smaller corrections are : 
(1) in ii, 15, it reads divom jaya diem jogo, a Pratika elsewhere 
nnknown ; direm yaya apparently refers to R.V. viii, #4, 14 (repeated im 
the Inter verses of the hymn) ; : (2) in Hi, 18, it (like the Berlin M5.) insects 
the necessary fad in the verse be! ithe tad mapiye dhitys dariatam (kV. 
i, 161, 14), as in the Srante Sotra, xviii, 23, 14; (9) in ii, 4, it confirms 
the reading bAttechadiim atina by reading (hitechamefdaa adimes ; clearly 
the differences of reading (ef. Friedlander, p. 15, n. 2; pf. 37, n. 1) ore all 
due to the accidental insertion of the superfluous Anusvire before d ; 
(4) in ii, 8, it has dekeetoA ond wttarataAd for dokyined and wittermh, 
Tt has the correct b4erafi (p. 21, Lb 7) and gratnathe (ps. Zo, LS). 

Neither the Berlin MS. nor the Bodleian MS. yields substantial 
eurrection for the text of the Upanisad, in which thoy agree very closely 
with A in Cowell's ed. Ini, 2 (p. 11), they read duvialadatresyoctiaio 
mdeok: int, 3 (p. M4), gested; ind, 7 (p. 27), ghrdaenn ; in ii, 1 {pe Oa }y. 
mio: in all these ones ugrecing with A. In i, 4 (p. 10), the Bodl. has 
dhunmarvife, the Berl. dhitannite, which, in conjunetion with the readings 
of A, B, 0, E, shows that o third person dun! must be read for Cowell's. 
diunute, Ina, 6 (p. 23), the Bodh hns pnicimitdndiui, like A, the Berl. 
*“nitdni, In iti, 11 (p. 48), both, with A, have md bhetthah, then Bodl. 
has md eywthisthdh, Berl. voathisthih, A eytigtis. In ii, 12 ip. fl), 
Bodh has mrted we mpchante, Berl. wrtetnnem rehote, In iv, 1, both 
have bilakhaajde, corrected to “khdajdw in Bodl. os in A. In iv, 10 
tp. 120), both have animnyas, A “yds In iv, 18 ip. 114), Berl, and A 
have srapuyeyd, and in iii, 6, Berl. hus several times m correction. 
adiduhat for the strange weltifhen., 
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THE MINT OF KURAMAN, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE COINS OF THE QARLUGHS 
AND KHWARIZAM-SHAHS. 


Br ML LONGWORTH DAMES. 


TURING the disturbed period in the first half of the 
twelfth century, when the break up of the Ghaznawi 
tionarchy was followed in quiek sneeession by the 


establishment of the Ghori kingdom first in Ghamni and 


afterwards in the plaina of Northern India, by the invasion 
of the Shah of Khwarizm, and finally by the overwhelming 


and devastating irruption of the Mughals under Chingiz 


Khan, the route into India by the Kuram Valley and 
Bant played a very important part, and its possession 
was eagerly sought after. hus, when Mu'izzu'd-din 
Mnbatumad bin Sim had laid the foundations of an 
Indian Empire, he placed his most faithful Turk servant 
Taju'd-din Yalduz in charge of the province of Kuraman 
and Shankurin, iv, the Kuram Valley and Shulozan, as 
we are informed in the Tabaqit-i Nasiri, and halted 
there every year on his expeditions into India. After his 
death the successor to the Ghori sOVErELonty, Ghiyathu'd- 


din Mahmid son of Ghiyathn'd-din Muhammad bin ~ 


‘Sam (generally known as Mahmiad bin Muhammad) 
confirmed Yalduz in his dignities, and made him Sultiin 
of Ghagni. There can be no doubt that he held the 
Kuram Valley throughout his rule, and that the Bana 
Valley, through which the Kuram River flows before 
reaching the Indus, formed part of his dominions. This 
JA. LOR: Be 
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fertile plain was then known as Banian, and it may be 
noted that it is still locally pronounced Bani. Here the 
important route from Ghazni through the Tochi Pass 
follows the Gambila River to its junction with the 
Kuram, and, in order to hold both the Kuram and Tochi 
routes the possession of both districts was essential, 

The exact geographical position of the mints of Kuramin 
and Baniain cannot be laid down with confidence. The 
former is no doubt in the upper valley of the Kuram River, 
now forming a district attached to the North-West Frontier 
Province of India, Thomas (note, p. 27) gives the position 
of * Karman’ or the fort of Kuram on Lumsden’s authority 
aa lat. 30" 50", long. 70° 10’, but according to recent surveys 
the latitude ia much further north, and is approximately 
ae" 5Q' Tt is, however, improbable that the site of 
Kuraman corresponds exactly with the modern fort, and 
it Way perhaps ba ecughit for nearer the source of the 
Kuram or the Paiwar Kotal. The position of Banifin is 
also uneertain, but I am inclined to identify it with the 
mound of Akr& in the Bani Valley. This marks the site 
of an ancient town, which, as is shown by the coins found 
there, flourished from the time of Eukratides to that of 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, and probably later (see No. 14 below). 
The present town of Bant is a modern foundation of 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. Akra is situated in the fertile tract 
between the Kuram and Gambila Rivers, 

The pronunciation of Kuraman is deduced from the 
modern name of the river and country, Kuram, Kurmoh in 
Pashto. The name in the Rig-veda, Krumu, indicates that 
the vowel in the first syllable has always been « and never 
a, and the form Karman used by Thomas and in the British 
Museum Catalogues should, I think, bw piven up. Besides 
being incorrect it 1s apt to be confounded with the Persian 

Tov Ine of Karmiin. 

The establishment of a mint in both Kuramin and Banian 

may be assigned to the time of Yalduz. E. Thomas has 
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pointed out that the use of the peculiar type of bull which 
he calls the ‘Karman bull’ began at this time, and the 
name of Yalduz is associated with this mint on a coin 
published by Mr. C. JJ. Rodgers (J.A.S.B, for 1883, No, 2. 
p. 95, pl iv, No. 2), ‘The word Kuraman is under the 
horse. The type was shortly afterwards adopted hy 
‘Aliu'd-din Muhammad of Khwarizm, on some of whose 
eoins the word .,v$ may be read on the bull's flank or 
below the bull (Thomas, p. 89, Nos. 65, 66, and No. 14 
below from my own colleetion). The way for the 
Khwairizmi invader was cleared by the defeat of Yalduz 
by Eltimish, at Tiraort, near Karnal, in 611 #., and his 
murder shortly after. Eltimish was able to hold the 
Eastern Panjab, but had not anfficient, power to retain 
Ghazni and the routes into India, which immediately fell 
into ‘Aliu'd-din's hands. The Khwariami power disappeared 
before Chingiz Khan only six years afterwards, when 
Jalilu'd-din Mangbarni was defeated on the Indus in 
618 mH. To this period may perhaps be attributed the 
coins of Jalalu'd-din's general Yuzbaq Pai, struck at Banian, 
wrongly read Multan by Thomas (No. 15 below), and the 
other comms on which the same mint oecurs (also read 
as Multan), coupled with the inscription (jbLis) (Jac 
ascribed by Thomas and the BLM. Catalogue to Eltimish 
(Thomas, p. 75, No. 49; B.M., No, 53, pl. ii) (No. 16 below), 
There can be little doubt that in both these cases the 
mint should be read os Baniin. I may add that my own 
coms here described were found in the Bani district. 
And this brings us to the Qarlughs, also associated with 
Jaliln'd-+dtin Mangbarni. 

The Turkish tribe known as the Qarlughs (there are 
other forms of the word, but this is the spelling on the 
coins) seem to have found their way to the north-west 
frontier of India with the armies of ‘Aliu‘d-din Muhammad 
bin Takash, the Shah of Khwarizim, and obtained possession 






of the country on the Upper Indus, which was named after 
. them the Hazira (Turkish Ming) of the Qurlughs, and 1s 
| now the Hazara district, or the tracts near Atak still 
known as Takht Hazira and Chach Hazira. Among these 
Qarlughs the most distinguished was Malik Saifu'd-din 
Hasan, who formed a principality for himself after the 
defeat of Jalalu'd-din. This Saifu'd-din Hasan has been, 
by Thomas and others, confounded with Saifu’d-din Ighrig 
- who deserted Jalalu'd-din and perished soon after (see 
note on p. 1129 of Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqit-i- 
Nasiri). This principality included at first Ghazni, the 
Kuram Valley (Kuramiin), and Bani (Baniin), but .we 
are told in the Tabagat-i-Nagiri that the Mughals, after 
driving Saifu'd-din Hasan from Baniin, attacked Ghazni, 
and then again attacked him im 646 H., and forced him 
to leave the country of Kuramin, Ghazni, and Baniin, 
He then fled towards Multan and Sindh. I[¢ is probable, 
however, that the Qarlughs maintained some sort of hold 
on Baniin and Kuramin, and even asserted their inde- 
pendence of the Mughals from time to time; for the next. 
year, 637 H., we find that Saifu'd-din'’s son Nasiru‘d-din 
Muhammad visited the Sultan Raziya, who was marching 
through the Panjab and received from her a grant of 
Baran near Dehli. He did not, however, remain there, 
but returned to his father in Baniin, and, as we shall see, 
he is to be found there twenty years Inter. 

Soon after these events the Multan expedition romaltad 
in the capture of that town by Saifud-din, but in 643 H. 
he was followed by a Mughal army under Mangita, and 
attacked there. When the Mughals reached the banks of 
the Indus, Saifa'd-din abandoned Multan and sailed down 
the river (that is the joint stream of the Chanah, Jehlam, 
and Ravi, which at that period, as Raverty has shown, 
flowed east of Multin) to its junction with the Indus, and 
thenee to Déwal and Sindiistin (Sehwin) in Southern 
Sindh. This was evidently only o temporary refuge, ==] 
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there is nothing to show that either Saifa'd-din Hasan or 
Nasira'd-din Muhammad ever ruled in Sindh proper. It 
must be remembered that the word Sindh was then (as it 
is still locally) applied not only to the country now 
known by the name, but to the Indus Valley near Multan. 
Saifu'd-din must have recovered Banian soon after the 
Mughal invasion, for after the accession of Nasirn‘d-din 
Mahmid at Dehli, when he bestowed the province of 
Uchehh and Multan upon Malik “Lem'd-din Balban, the 
latter, on udvancing from Uechchh to take Multin, found 
Saifu'd-din there with an army he had brought from 
Baniin. A number of horsemen in ‘Izzu'd-din’s army 
penetrated the Qarlngh camp and killed Saifu’d-din, but his 
death was successfully concealed by his army, and ‘Izzu'd- 


din Balban made terms, giving up Multan to the Qarlughs, 


now no doubt under Niasiru’d-din Muhammad. It was 
ultimately given up by him to Malik Nusratu'd-din, who 
put Malik Kuriz in charge. Minhaj-i-Siraj, who was 


Mimeelf present in ‘Izzu'd-din's camp at this time (648 m., 


1250 a.p.), gives gn aceount of what followed, which does 
not affeet the history of the Qarlughs (Raverty's brans., 
p. 783). After the loss of Multan it is evident that 
Nasirn'd-din Muhammad again retired to Banian and 
Kuramain, for we tind him there after the accession of 
Hulaki as king of Persia under the supreme ruler of the 
Mughals, when Ulugh Khan (afterwards Sultan Balban) 
was in power at the Court of Nisiru'd-din Mahmad. In 
655 H., 1260 a... the Qurlugh chief wished to marry his 
daughter to a son of Uligh Khan, and Jamaln’d-din ‘Ali 
Khalj was sent by the latter to take the answer to his 
request, On his way he passed through Uehehh, where 
‘Tzeu'd-din Balban was in power, and was detamed there 
and examined (in the presence of the Mughal Shihna 
or Agent), After he had ayowed his object he was 
allowed to proceed, and arrived in the country of Banian, 
Nasiru'd-din Muhammad, who was now evidently a Mughal] 
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feudatory, sent him on to Hulaiki’s Court, and apparently 
also forged a respectful letter from Ulugh Khan, which 
won Hulaki's favour. On Ins return the messenger was 
accompanied by the Shikma of the country of Banifn, 
Here we lose sight of Nasiru'd-din Muhammad Qarlugh, 
and we do not know how much longer he continued to 
hold Banifin, as Minhaj-i-Siraj, a contemporary chronicler 
and the authority for all the above statements, brings his 
ehronicle, the Tabagfit-i-Nasiri, to a close without giving 
any further information on the subject. Major Raverty's 
notes in his translation of this work, and in his article on 
“The Mihrin of Sind and its Tributaries ” (J.A.S.B., 1892), 
have brought out the facts clearly, and have shown that 
the Qarlughs were not rulers of Sind. They undoubtedly 
retained possession of Kuraman and Banifin under the 
Mughal overlordship, but Major Raverty was mistaken 
it asserting (J.AS.B. 1892, p. 175, note 57) that they 
“put the names of these ‘infidels on their coins.” There 
is no trace that the name of any Mughal ruler was put 
upon the coins of the Qarlughs, but the supremacy of the 
‘Abbasi Khalifas was acknowledged, as was usual among 
the independent rulers of the time, as will be shown by 
the coms now to be deseribed. 

Tt 18 clear from this historical sketch that the Qarlughs 
never ruled in Sindh, and therefore that they are wrongly 
described in the British Museum Catalogue (Muhammadan 
States, p. G2) a8 governors of Sind. They were rulers, 
at first independent, and «afterwards feudatery under 
the Mughals, of Kuramin and Baniin, and their power 
occasionally extended to Ghazni, Mr. Nelson Wright, 
also, in his Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Caleutta, vol. n, p. 154, states that the Qarlughs ruled 
ct] ed 

am fortunate in being able to illustrate the history 
of pe obseure chapter of frontier history by means of 
coins more fully than has hitherto been possible. The 
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silver coinage of Saifu'd-din was, till lately, known from 
coins of one type only, that is the tanka first published 
by E. Thomas in Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, 
No. 79 (p. 95), of which several other specimens are given 
in the B.M, Catalogue (Muhammadan States, Nos. 165-170) 
and Mr. Nelson Wright's Catalogue of the Calcutta 
Museum (No. 12). For purposes of comparison I give 

4 coin of this type from my own collection below (No. 2). 
Tn 1894 the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers described two rupees, 
one of which (J.A.8.B., 1894, p. 68, No. 23) was then 
in the possession of General Gossett, and the other 
(Le, p. 65, No, 10) had been in the collection of Sir A. 
Cunningham (No. 5 below). The first mentioned of these 
I republish below (No. 1), as it is s unique coin and 
is now in my possession, Tt is struck in the name af 
the Khalifa Adh-Dhahir, who reigned for one year only, 
622-623 H. (1225-1226 .p,), and the final word of the 
date 5 being legible, its date is fixed as 623 H. Thus 
it shows that Saifu'd-din’s reign in Kuraman had certainly 
berun at that period, previous to the accession of the Khalifa 
il-Mustansir in the same year, and thirteen or fourteen 
years before he was expelled thenee by the Mughals. In 
interest it may be compared with the rupee of Eltimish 
struck in the name of the Khalifa An-Nasir-li-Din, dated 
(2-H, published by Mr. Nelson Wright in his article on 
Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli, TARAS. 1900, 


p. 452, which is the starting-point, as far as we know_ 


at present, of the Indian rupee coinage. Saifu'd-din’s 
coin is a year or two later in date, and is perhaps the 
only com known to have been struck in the name of 
Adh-Dhahir. Mr. Nelson Wright calls- An-Nasir “the 
Khalif who reigned before Al-Mustansir-billah,” and has 
omitted to notice that the reign of Adh-Dhahir intervened. 
On this coin Saifu'd-din's name is given as Hasan and 
not, Al-Hasan, 
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No. 3 (a coin in my possession, now first published) 
ja also an interesting coin, though unfortunately without 
date. It is a jot coin of Saifu'd-din and his son 


‘Muhammad, who is described as ‘his servant, ysic. It 


is probable that this was struck during Saifu'd-din’s first 
occupation of Multan. Another novelty is No. 4, which 
bears-the name of the Khalifa Al-Musta'sam and the date 
(G)41, and is unique among the silver coins in giving 
the mint Al-Kuramin. Tt does not bear the name of 
either Saifu’d-din or his son, and was struck when 
Saifu’d-din was in occupation of Multan. The omission 
of their names is probably due to fear of the Mughals 
It may be noted that this coin is more roughly struck 
than any others of the series, and is thicker than the 
others, but the square on the obverse with the ornaments 
in the segments is almost identical with that on the 
obverse of the coin already alluded to (No. 5), in which 
Nasiru'd-din strikes in his own name and takes the title 
of Al-Maliku'l-Mu‘adhdham as his father had done. This 
should probably be placed after Saifu'd-din's ‘death in 
648 at, and may be confidently ascribed to the Kuramén 
mint. It may be noticed that the name of the Khalifa 
is for the first time omitted, and possibly this may point 
to the fact that this com was struck after the news of 
AL-Musta'sam'’s murder by Huliki in 656 m had been 
received. Wo have seen that Nasiru'’d-din Muhwmmad 
ruled tm Baninn at least as late as 655 4, and. possibly 
later, and that he was subordinate to Huliki, and had 
i Mughal Resident at bis court. It would clearly have 
been impossible for him to continue to put the Khalifn's: 
name on the eoins after his murder, as rilers in a traly 
inlependent position, like Balhan, wore able to do, 

The copper and billon coins of Saifu'd-din and Nasiru'd- 
din have been deseribed in the British Museum and 
Calentta Catalogues, by Thomas, and by Dr. Hoernle in 
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J.AS.B. 1889, p. 33, pl. 10. None of them bear dates, 
but those struck by Nasirn’d-din in his own name are 
no doubt subsequent to 648 nH. The eoin given in the 
Calentta Catalogue, No, 27, pl. vii, is, however, remarkable, 
as the ascription to Nasiru'd-din Muhnmmad Qarlugh is 
no doubt correet. He here takes the title of Sultinn')- 
A‘dham, unknown elsewhere in the series, The title 
generally borne is the less ambitious one of Al-Maliku'l- 
Mu‘adhdham, and it is hard to understand the assumption 
of the greater dignity in face of the Mughal Bax shares 
It is possible, however, that aee!| should be read for ,ls=%! 
asin No.7. The coin bears a strong resemblance to the 


Dilliwals of the contemporary Nasiru‘d-din Mahmid of 


Dehli (see B.M., Sultans of Dehli, pl iii, 97, 99), and 
would seem to have been struck in imitation of them. 
The words over the horseman seem undoubtedly to be 
yes dee*. The coin given below, hitherto unpublished 
(No, 6), is of a similar type, but bears the title As-Sultinn’l- 
Mu’‘adhdham Abi'l-fath Nasir, but there is no king's name 
on the side bearing the horseman. The appellation Abi'l- 
fath, which always appears on the coins of ‘Alau’d-din 
Muhammad Khwariani, is found also on No. 5, mentioned 


above, and seems to show that the Qarlughs regarded 
themselves as the successors of the Khwiirizm-Shahs, and 


that the Kuramin mint had continued in use since the 
issue of the eotns with gies on the side of the bull by 
‘Alau'd-din, = Jalilu'd-din Mangbarni, his son, certainly 
issued coins after his defeat in 618. i., a8 18 shown hy 


the eoin which follows (No. 9), on which the date (6)22. 


appears in figures under the name Manghurni, The circle 
surrounded by dots is characteristic of the Kuraman mint, 
and I think it probable that this coin was issued by 

Saifu'd-din in Jalilu'd-din'’s name. Its date is only Ong 


year before his own coin (No; 1), cf. 628 nH, No 7 is” 
also perhaps from this mint or from Ghazni, struck at an 


i. - 





early period of the Mughal supremacy. It bears on the 
obverse the name of the Khalifa An-Nasir, who died in 
622, and the inscription is an exact reproduction of that 
on some coins of ‘Alin'd-din Khwarizmi (see B.M. No, 589, 
gt), but the reverse contains an admission of Mughal 
supremacy which was certainly not made by either ‘Alan'd- 
din or Jalalu'd-din. The title Al-Khiqinu'l-A‘dham can 
have no other meaning. This esin was once in the collection 
of General Gossett, and Mr. C. J. Rodgers considered it 
a coin of Chingiz Khan, but it cannot he supposed that it — 
was struck by any but a Musalméin ruler, Chingiz himself 
struck no coins, and certainly would not have admitted 
the Khalifa’s name. Thomas's No. 78 (No. 8 below) is 
a similar coin, giving in addition the mint 5. 

No, 10 is a new variety of Nasiru'd-din'’s copper coinage. 
No. 11 is nearly the same os B.M. No. 171 (Thomas, 
No, 83; Caleutta Museum, No. 28), but differs from them 
in showing a four-pointed star or ealtrop after a1. 

The thick and heavy copper com (No. 12) 1s of a type 
familiar in the days of the Sir kings and of Akbar, but 
unique, I believe, at this early period. The small cireular 
area surrounded by three cireles and dots bears traces of 
an illegible inscription. The reverse gives the date 606 
in figures with a star and crescent, The star resembles 

that shown under the horseman on a coin of Valduz 
(BM. 24). 

This coin and that of Jalilu'd-din (No. 9) given above, 
are remarkable for the fuct that the date is expressed in 
numerals and not in Arabie words. In the series of coms 
of the Sultans of Dehli the earliest coins on which 
Arabic ciphers are used are the billon coins of ‘Alau'd-din 
Muhammad from the year 700 t., on which both Arabic 
and Indian figures are employed. I believe there is no 

stance among the coins of the Ghasnawis and Ghoris, 
although Indian ciphers are used on the coins of the 
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Hindu kings of Waihind (commonly known as the 
Brahmans of Kabul, see article by E. Clive Bayley in 
Num. Chron., 1882, p. 128), and the Samvat date of 1283, 
corresponding to 623 H., appears on a coin of Eltimish, 
and 1300, corresponding to 641 H., on a coin of ‘Alau'd-din 
Masa‘id Shah, both in Indian ciphers. The use of ciphers 
to express the Hijra date is of very rare occurrence before 
the end of the seventh century among the contemporary 
dynasties of Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, or Egypt. The 
only examples I have been able to find are on the coins 
of the Urtukis of Kaifa, 615 n. (B.M., iti, p- 182) and 
621 H. (BM, ili, 136), and the Seljigqs of Rim, 624 nF. 
(B.M., i, p. 65). The ciphers on an earlier Urtuki coin 
(B.M., iii, No. 328, p. 123) do not form a date, These are 
isolated instances, and it was long before ciphers were in 
general use. It seems, therefore, that the date 606 H. on 
No, 12, now published, is the earliest example of a date in 
Arabte ciphers, and the date 622 H. on No, 9 is also one-of 
the earliest. 

In addition to the series of coins connected with 
Kuraman, I give a few hitherto undescribed coins of 
‘Aliu'd-din Khwirizmi, and one or two others of the 
same period, 

I would draw attention to No, 18, which, though not 
in good condition, can be identified as a coin of Arim 
Shih, son of Qutbu'd-din Aibak. The coins hitherto 
aseribed to this king are generally believed now to he 
eoms of Mu'‘izzu'd-din Bahrim Shah, and are so ascribed 
by Mr. Nelson Wright in his late catalogue of the coins 
of the Indian Museum. In this coin, which is of a slightly 
different type, the letters i of rd ,t are distinct, and the 
name cannot therefore be 4\ 3. 

No. 17, a bull and horseman coin, perhaps of Yalduz, is 
of an unusual type, and the Chauhan horseman faces to 
the left. 


pe : ee de ~ es ; — 7 | 
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‘The three large copper coins of ‘Alin'd-din are no 
doubt from the Samarqand mint. They average 1-30 inch 
in breadth, and are therefore rather smaller than the 
Jamshidi, - nd Qadiri (Nos. 590, 591, 592) given 
in the BAL Catalogue, The silver coin of this king 
| (No. 19) is of a type not yet published. 
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| Note-—The reverse legend on this coin 
| does not follow any general formula, and 


the reading of the second line is doubtful. 
I propose to read ab all 33 qarra’d-dirhamu, 
which would give as the meaning of the 


whole legend | ‘This coinage of the dirham 
| of Kuruman i is established." 


Nisivw'd-din Muhammad Qarlugh. 
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See C, J. Rodgers in J.A.8.B,, 1883. 
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14 | Kuramin. | A slight variety of Th. Nos, 35 and 56 of 
‘Alau'd-din Khwarizmi, with cle S 
on the bull's flank. 


My cabinet. 
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16 | Bantin. | Obv, wo 


Rev, In hexagon en by two equilateral 
trinngles— see 


: A, Hi, 
My cabinet. Th. 49; BM. 63, 


W oe Obv. Bull to left. Around Persian in- 


scription—possibly Jac? wll. 
Rev. Chauhin horseman to left. Star below. 
=. +65. 
Probably struck by Yalduz in name of Mu- 
hommad bin Sim. 
My enbinet. 
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Note—This coin is not identical with 
| that ascribed to Arim Shah (Th. 26, 27 and 
BM. 34) and now correctly assign aril 
“Mu ‘izzu'd-din Bahram Shih (Cul. 112-115), 
‘Here the initial letters of “\) ay can be read; 
it cannot therefore be a coin of Bahram Shah. 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FROM THE “TADHKIRA 
OF IBN HAMDUN, ETC. 


Br H. F. AMEDROZ. 





HUGE miscellaneous collections of anecdotes, compiled 

— On no very apparent method, were much to Moslem 
taste. One of these is the “ Tadhkira” of Ibn Hamdin, 
a large anthological work divided into fifty Bab, the 
headings of which foreshadow imperfectly their contents, 
The author's life is given by Ibn Khallikan (de Sl. Eng., 
iii, 90) and by Brockelmann (Geach. Arab, Lit., i, 280). 
There is also a notice of him in the Wafi bil-Wafayat of 
al-Safadi (Paris, Ar, 5800, 256), where he is deseribed as 
aman of culture and of good birth, and as the composer 
of the “Tadhkira” on “ Adab, Nawadir and ‘Tawarikh,” 
& work of large dimensions, extending to twelve volumes, 
and very well known. Further, that the author was 
intimate with the Caliph Mustanjid and often conversed 
with him; that he owed to him his appointment to the 
Diwan al-Zimém, his first official post having been that of 
‘Arid to the troops, under Mugtati; and that he was 
amiable in character and socially pleasant. Certain 
stories, however, in his work being deemed by the Caliph 
to be reflections on his government, he was arrested in hia 
office and imprisoned until his death in 572 a.m, In the 
same MS., at fol. 2365, is a notice of his brother, also 
named Muhammad, but with the ‘laqah’ of Abu Nasr (that 
of the former being Abn-l-Mae‘ali); that he served as clerk 
in the Diwin from the year 513 A. until his death in 
945 4.8.; and that he composed a volume of * Rasa'il” and 
a history, 

Complete copies of the “'Tadhkira " were probably searce, 
owing to its vast bulk. One copy, wanting only the final 
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Bab, acquired by von Kremer in Aleppo, is now in the 
Library of the British Museum, Or, 8179 and 3180, which 
tozether comprise 720 folios of thirty-three closely written 
lines to the page. Hitherto its contents seem to have 
been dealt with only by von Kremer himself, once im 
1851, in the Sitzber, Phil. Hist. Cl. Wiener Akad., vol. vi, 
pp. 414-49, where he gives a selection of anecdotes to 
diustrate the manners and customs of the Arabs before 
Islam, the text for the verse and proverbial sayings only 
being given ; and again in 1555, in Z.DM.G. vii, 214, 
where he gives two extracts, text and translation, the 
one, the form of oath taken to a Caliph on his accession 
(Or, 3179, fol. 172), the other, the patent appointing 
a Nestorian Katholikos at Baghdad (ib,, fol. 224), which 
is from the pen of his brother Abu Nasr. Both the texts 
are emended by Fleischer. 

The residue, viz. nearly the entirety of the work, 
remains untouched, and its publication cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than remote, From the East, were a complete 
copy available, an edition without index, and similar, at 
best, to Maqrizi’s Khitut, is all that could be looked for. 
A Western editor would have to take into account its 
encyclopmdic range of subject and the knowledge needed 
to deal with it, and he would also have to compare the 
span of the work with that of «a human life’ But some 
selection may be attempted, Like all such compilations, 
a very large part of the contents is to be found in other 
works, in MS. or in print. Much of this work appears, 
and was no doubt derived from, the “ Kitab al-Aghani,” 
practically the whole of chapter xlv, on singing girls, and 


much of chapters yi and vii, on bravery and cowardice, 


1A permanently existing hedy is unaffected by thia consideration, and 
T commend the pablication of the * Tadhkira ” to future Trustees of the 
«B. f. W. Gibb Memorial,” when the *' Jimi‘u't-Tawirikh " shall have 
buen disposed of (see p. 17, supra). The ‘Tadhkira” may contain some 


fee 
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fidelity and treachery; scattered passages therein are F 
to be met with in Tabari. Tho Khallikiin, ete: and 
some, less easily traceable, have been identified for me 
by Professor D. 5. Margoliouth in the “ Mustatraf ” 
elsewhere, Many stories, however, relating to Caliphs Mai 
Viziers, seem to be new and to contain matter of interest, 
and of these I have endeavoured to give the substance 
in the following pages, with the text appended, Some 
additional and kindred matter is taken in part from the 
MS. of the “ Nashwan al-Mubadara” of al-Tanikhi (Paris, 
Ar. 3482), and from the * Fara) ba'd al-Shidda” by the 
same author, the text of which is in print (Cairo, 1904-5), 
Of the extracts given from the text of Ibn Hamdin, many 
have had the advantage of revision and emendation by 
Professor Margoliouth, the final one in particular, setting 
out the appointment of the Katholikos at Baghdad. It 
has already been printed, as above stated, but it is 
conceived that the recent emendation, coupled with the 
interest, of the document, justifies its inclusion with those 
as yet unedited. 

The first extract (A) deals with the well-worn topic of 
the fall of the Barmecides, and is vouched for by the 
excellent authority of Masrir, the executioner of Ja‘far. 
[It shows how Masrar disclosed to the Caliph, under com- 
pulsion, the fact that popular rumour attributed their fall 
to his greed for their wealth. Thereupon the Caliph had 
Yahya conducted within earshot, and foreed from him the 
admission that he had supported with money an Alide 
rebel with the object of augmenting the credit his son 
al-Fadl would obtain by defeating him (Tab. iii, 669-70), 
and that he had acted likewise in the ease of Abmad 
b. Isa b, Zaid,' whilst refusing to provide the money he 


! Mentioned only incidentally by Tabuari (iii, 651), he ia noticed in the 
‘Unulat al-Talib, lith., p. 280, BM. madd. 7255, lOOe. Born in 158 a.m, 
he was brought up at the Caliph’s Court. He attempted a rising, but 
was imprisoned, and, when released, went into hiding at Hasra, where he 












(the Caliph) needed for his dependants, so that he was 


actually foreed to borrow, besides other misdeeds. And 
he ended by telling Masrar that if he knew the public as 
well as he himself did, he would be aware that what once 
got into their heads remained there indefinitely. Some 
weight should perhaps be ajven to the Oaliph’s dictum 
when estimating the probability of the romantic story 
which attributes the Barmecides’ fall to the loves of Ja‘far 
and ‘Abbasa. Tabari indeed gives the story, but only as 
one of several explanations of the event: other writers 
embellished it by introducing Zubsida’s resentment at 
Yahya's enforcing the restraints of the harim; but it 
is to be observed that when Rashid's grandson, Wathiq, 
enquired what prompted his grandfather's action, the 
motive assioned by the Caliph’s informant, though not 
wholly free from the feminine clement, was, n substance, 
financial, and was so understood by Withiq when applymg 
the moral to his own case (Tab. iii, 1392). Nevertheless, 
the story is too firmly rooted now to be displaced by any 


such prosaic explanation. 


‘The conventional Harim of the “ Nights” is a familiar 
figure, but the next extract (B) discloses him living 


the official of the Bridge of Boats district (mentioned 
Tabari, iii, 1002 and 1403), relating to what would 
nowaduys be termed a “disorderly house.” The detendant 


of excellent evidence of his acts, and followed by evidence, 


was discovered, blind, and left unmolested by Mutawakkil, whose prief 
at his death, following on that of Ishag al-Mausili in 295 4.0, is mentioned 
on the authority of the Kitab al-Aghini (see v, 127). The author of the 
last-mentioned work gives a notice of ‘Ina bh. Zoid in his Magitil al- 
Talibiyyin, lith. Teheran, 1507, pp. 212-16, and relates how he escaped 
fram his detention in the house of ol-Fadl b al-Rabl’, and evaded 
Rashid's strenuous efforts te recapture him. Bot he makes no mention 
cof his revolt. 


io 


laborious days. Written depositions reached him from 


confessed ; his confession was supported by an abundance 


——————————— Or? SC Toe 
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equally strong, of his good character. The Caliph perused 
the documents, and, always emotional, fell into a passion, 
from which those present augured ill for the scensed. 
But on recovering the Caliph enquired what eroind of 
complaint there could be against a man who was engaged 
practically in supplying a social want. “ Many a man of 
position,” he said, “ had a wife of his own class, but fair 
neither outwardly nor inwardly. Was he to be debarred 
from getting relief by marriage, or by purchase, and was 
putting him in the way of getting such relief to be held 
acnme? If the man's story proved to be true (which the 
Caliph might indeed have presumed as the facts were 
unquestioned) let him be given a thousand dinars to 
encourage him.” And the courtiers murmured applanse, 

Now this story has an administrative as well as « moral 
interest, Baghdad was no mean city, for, according to 
Hilal al-Sabi, 30,000 skiffs were employed, a century later, 
in ferrying people over the river (le Strange, “Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate,” p. 184). In London what 
4& newspaper might describe as a “Police Raid in the 
West End” would receive the attention of a stipendiary 
magistrate, and might perhaps reach the Sessions, In 
Baghdad it came under the personal cognizance of the 
Caliph, 

In extract C we find Rashid in contact with Abu Dulaf 
al-Tjli, no mention of whom occurs either in Tabari, or 
in Tbn Khallikin (Eng. ii, 502), so early os this reign, 
The Caliph received him seated in the company of his 
favourite al“Abbas, great-grandson of al“Abbas the son 
of ‘Ali b, Abi Talib! and asked him as to the condition 
of al-Jabal, “ Devastated,” he replied, * by Kurd and Arab 





| Mentioned Tab. iii, 600, os excepted from the general banishment of 
the Alides from Baghdad by Rashid. ‘Abd Allah in this passage should 
be road ‘Uhaid-Allah, see ‘Umdat ol-Talib, lth. 344, L U, where 
= 
al-Abbis is desoribed as o.5 1! ac lots. 
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raids.” “That,” said the Caliph, “is your doing; what, 


if we made you its governor?” “TI would put things 


straight,” answered Abu Dulaf; and when one present 


suggested that perhaps he would do the reverse, he 
retorted that having ruined it when he waa its ruler 
with the Caliph for his enemy he was not likely to be 


unequal to putting it right with the Caliph on his side, 


Thereupon. al-Abbas commended his spirit and augured 
him success, and Rashid appointed him yovernor, An 
offer by Abu Dulaf of a money present to al--Abbas for 
his kindness was declined, but he was permitted to honour 
drafts by alAbbas in favour of claimants on his bounty 
to the extent of the proffered gift. 

Abu Dulaf must have reverted later to his attitude of 
rebellion, for an anecdote in the other volume of Ibn 
Hamdin (Or. 3180, 894) describes him as having taken 
to the hills and as captured by Ma'min, whom he 
midressed in apposite verse, wherey pon he was set free. 
and again appointed over the district, proving an excellent 
fovernor. 

Ma min is the subject of extract D, A fancy took hin 
for w certain appetizing dish® His brother (Mu‘tasim ), 
knowing a Nabathean who was largely addicted to it, 
procured from him an immediate and copious supply, 
which so pleased Ma'miin that he expressed] the wish that 
the treat might reeur annually. “ Daily, if you so wall,” 
was the answer, “for my household is never without it.” 
This handsome seale of living was perhaps the canse of 
the Nabathean’s name appearing in «a list of debtors for 
arrears due to the State, which was sent from the Diwan 
for the Caliphs signature. Ma'min remembered the 
name, and having ascertained who it was, directed him to 
be allowed to keep the sum, which amounted ta 13.000 


* Shel gabe. 


. etlt, Persinn delS, See Johnson, Pers. Dict. 
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dirhams, to assist him in keeping up his style of living. 


But, on reflection, he recalled the order on the ground that | 
people would be saying that the Caliph’s dishes had eost | | 
the amount of the linbility he was remitting. And he 


eontirmed the entire surcharging document, which invelved 
a total sum of 40 million dirhams. 

Ma'miin was accounted « good ruler, nor should this 
anecdote be allowed to detract from his reputation. Acts 
of reckless and wanton generosity are all too common in 
Moslem annals, and all too belauded. Ma'miin resisted the 
easy virtue, and was content to be just. 

‘An anecdote on Muntasir oceurs in Or, 8179, 1185, the 
text of which need not be set out in full, as its mterest 
lies in the fact that it brings the Caliph, whose two years 
reign began only in 247 a.s., in contact with al-Hasan b. 
Sahl, who, assuming him to be the vizier of Ma'min and 
father of Baran, died in 236 avn. (see Tabari, iii, 1406, 
where an attempt by his creditors to stop the funeral is 
recorded), In this anecdote Muhammad b.‘Umar b. Bukair 
relates how his father was in the Caliph’s presence with 
the vizier, Ahmad b. al-Khasib, when the chamberlain 
announced al-Hasan b, Sahl, On the vizier exciaiming 
against the infliction of a bore from a bygone age,’ the 
narrator's father interposed, protesting how heavily his 
own family were indebted to al-Hasan, more especially for 
an introduction to the learned world, such as Abu ‘Ubaida, 
al-Asma‘i, and Wahb b. Jarir,* with the result that the 
Caliph, much to the vizier's annoyance, gave al-Hasan free 
access to his Court and promised him his protection, 
anying that gratitude deserved acknowledgment. 

lt is difficult to suppose that any Hasan b. Sahl other 
than the vizier can be referred to, although another person 
of that name was living in 235 A.8. (Tab, in, 1443). 


UE Na ageedle 5 tM plleall ow bees. 
© Tho Khall., Eng. iii, 385; ti, 123; and tv, 163, n. o. 
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Next come anecdotes of various vixiers in the service of 
the Abbasid Caliphs, the first in date being Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat.’ We are told in the Aghani, 
xx, 46, how, confident of his snecess, he gave up good 
eommercial prospects for a politienl career. Three terms 
of office justified his choice even in his father's eyes, which, 
let us hope, may have closed on him as vizier before his 
cruel death on the accession of Mutawakkil. A harsh 
cynicism was the prevailing feature of his character, and 
it prevailed even in his extremity. For when told that 
he had better have done kind acts and so have gained 
gratitude which might have served him in his need, he 
answered that this would not have profited him at all, 
so hase and thankless were mankind. Hardly could he 
have exceeded the bounty of the Barmecides, and when 
their time came what had it availed them? “That may 
be so," said the other, “ but the fact of your quoting them 
at such « moment as this redounds assuredly to thoir 
eredit.” * 


' Thn Khall., Eng. iii, 249. 

raat ae ety : JE sop set ot eet eet gl cite 
LS sheet gl WA dent Caer ad Me yall bat lal lg 
Sal, showy MeN ob, abby laa dl at) ale 2c, 
ahh: ME. delet one oN ly jl! Fadl Jl Ska 
ot wlll Gad BLS UU eee eee belo oh 
aot St Sait LS ily atigh O_o al FAS, alot ies 
shag allel are dle ite (dhe Nyaa Lal gan Le Aol IN Sled 
cht Spd SSS mgetty ob): poll ad JUG. a leLull jog 


. 23 a0], 35 oN hod cath roa i el y4.5. (Fromthe 
1} Nashwin,” Paris, Ar, 3482, fol, 06, This episode is given briefly, at 
the end of the viswer’s life, by Ibn Khall., enpre.) 
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In Aghini, xx, 47, and also in Ibn Hamdim, Or. 3179, 
190a, there is a story of him when sitting as vizier, to 
redress grievances Ut ew ), Which shows him to have been 
possessed of a sense of humour, The complainant alleged 
he had been wrongfully ousted from his estate by the 
vizier's factor, and that whilst deprived of the rents and 
profits he had perforee to go on paying the land tax so 
as to prevent the vizier's name being registered as owner 
in place of his own. And this, he said, was a refinement 
of injustice. The vizier suggested that his case required 
to be supported by proof, written or oral, and so forth, 
to which the man replied that proof merely involved 
bother and compliention. His downright simplicity so 
amused the vizier that he restored the estate, set him up 
in funds, and admitted him to his intimacy. This story 
is quoted by Jurji Zaydan in his “Islamic Civilization™* 
as illustrating “a remarkable form of robbery.” This, 
perchance, it does, but it discloses also that titles to land 
rested on registration, dnd a register supposes a map on 
an adequate scale; further, that a registered legal title 
did not exclude an adverse and tortious possession. As 
the two co-existed it must be presumed that both devolved 
to the heirs on death, and were saleable infer wivos, and 
it would be of interest were we able to contrast the market 
value of the wrongful intruder’s title with the exceedingly 
dry and outstanding legal estate remaining in the registered 
owner, 

In extract E we have three anecdotes of Ibn al-Zayyat, 
all illustrating his peculiar disposition. To a man who 
rejoiced at being his neighbour, and solicited his regard, 
he replied that the former was merely a question of party 


1 In Or. 3179 2=!l is inserted between the words (leet, “all 
in Aghini, xx, 47, 1. 11. . 
2 ‘Trans. D. S. Margoliowth, '* Umayyads and Abbasids,” p. 236. 
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- wall, and that regard and such like weaknesses were fit 
| only for women and children. 

In the next he is acting on this view. In his humbler 
days he and a neighbour were on terms, not unknown 
between neighbours, of mutual unfriendliness. When he 
had attained power the neighbour waited on him, and, 

: after a chilling reception, said that men’s hopes naturally 
turned to him in his fortune, and that he was come to 
make his excuses and to beg his favour. The visier told 
him to return the next day, but reealled him as he was 
leaving and warned him that he would obtain nothing 

from him. He then explained to those present that his 
reason for thus shattering the mans hopes was that he 
erudged him even the anticipation of good luck, 

In the last, Qudiima (secretary to Itakh, Tab. iii, 1386) 
relates that whilst the vizier was being assailed on all 
sides by complaints, al-Hasan b. Wahb alone kept silence, 
on which the vizier remarked that if this proceeded from 
7 the absence of a grievance he was glad, but that if this 

were not so, and he avoided complaining to him, he was 
doing him a wrong. Al-Hasan replied with apposite 
verse, the purport of which seems to be that silence in 
the midst of others’ clamorous importunity imparts a 
feeling of moral superiority tinged with disenst. 





a From al-Hasan b. Wahb the transition is easy to his 
more eminent kare Sulaiman, whose life is given by 

' Ton Khallikan, i, 271; Eng. i, 590. His pedigreo is 
. remarkable pales the fact that no Jess°than six of his 
successive Caliphs from Mu‘iwia onwards, and that he 
,' ' The highest talent has been exercise on these fines One authority 
| wi Epests 2 ist in place of Jus, which contrasis with ‘silent,’ 


whilst noticing the inconvenience of the feminine poral Another oVviides 
the inconvenience by sobstituting wes and \ £5, thus making 
all concerned feminine, we being applicable to both sexes, 
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and his three direct descendants attamnell the vizierate, 
the last of them under Mugtadir and Qahir. The family's 
Official career was thus coextensive with the active 
existence of the Caliphate, both Omayyad and Abbasid. 
Ibn Khallikan says that Sulaimin was vizier to Muhtadi 
(Tabari says that he was in his service), and to Mu'tamid, 
who was forced by his more powerful brother, Muwaffagq, 
to prefer him to al-Hasan b. Makhlad" Later, however, 
Sulaimin ineurred his displeasure, and he died in prison itt 
272 a.n. (Tab. iii, 2108), 270 a. (Mas‘adi, viii, 64), 
Sulaiman’s name is linked with that of Ibn al-Zayyat 
in a story, told in the “ Faraj ba‘d al-Shidda” (i, 107-110), 
amd somewhat differently in the “Tadhkira” (Or, 3180, 
fol. 2315), which may be said to impart artistic veri- 
similitude to a bald official statement in another work, 
In the “Kitab al-Wuzara” of Hilal al-Sabi, ed, Beyrouth, is 
a list of carefully graduated forms for addressing officials, 
and on p, 159 appears that used in the cnse of ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Khari‘iti, son of the vizier [bn al-Zayyat, 
whose ‘lagab’ arose from his having presided over the 
Diwan of official dispatches, ‘al-Khara'it* or ‘al-Barid,' 
for a period of thirty years. We are told that in his case 
the form used was somewhat in excess of his strict 
claim, and al-Tanikhi's story explains why this was so, 
He gives the story in varying forms and on different 
nuthorities, the best version being quoted from the “ Kitah 


1 An oddition to Tab, iii, 1027, from [bn Miskownih, says that 
Balaituin's aon, *Dhaid Allah, ‘ise: secretary to Muwaffay, recanciled 
the rival viziers. There ie no later mention of a Hasan b, Makhlad 
either by ‘Tabari or Ibn al-Athir, but in Vollors’ “‘Fragmente aus i. 
Mughrib "of Thbn Sail, p. ft, he is mentioned as visiting Ahmad b, - 
Talon by invitation from his exile at Raqqe, and as behaving so hanghtiby 
that Ahmad seized an occasion of disgraving and imprisoning him, and 
that later he returned! to Syria, where he died, and was boried at Quar 
‘Ian bh. Shaikh, <A story in Viifit’s 4 Teehiiel al-Arib,” ed. 2 8, 
Margoliouth, i, 307, tells of his niggurdly provision of food for guests, 
and how Jnhya managed to profit hy this peculiarity. In the same work, 


“at p, 136, iso notice of Ahmad, a son of Sulaiman b, Wahb, d. 285 4,1, 
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al-Wuzara” of [bn ‘Abdis al-Jahshiyari, whose informant 
had it from the father of Ibn al-Jarraih, vizier to the 
Caliph of a day, Tbn al-Mu'tazz. Its preamble tells how 
Sulatmiéin’s son ‘UWhaid Allah, whilst sitting as vizier under 
Mu'tadid to redress grievances, on reading one of them 
exclaimed, “I will follow the dictum of my father, 
not of yours, and in due time explamed his words. 
When Wathiq was Caliph and Ibn al-4ayyat vinier, 
‘Ubaid Allah’s father, Sulaiman, then secretary to Itakh, 
had been made liable for a sum of 400,000 dinars, for 
Wathig, fired by a recital of his grandfather's treatment 
of the Barmecides had made a pecumary raid on his 
State secretaries, including Sulaiman (Tab. iii, 1331-5), 
The vizier was examining him, and pressing him hard 
for the balance due, when he was called away by a 
servant. This enabled his secretary, who was al-Hasan 
b. Wahb, to pass to his brother Sulaiman a note saying 
that a male child had been born to him who was as yet 
“a body without a name,” and asking his mstructions 
as to nome and ‘kunya. He replied, “ Abu-l-Qasim 
‘Obaid Allah,” and he felt his confidence revive at the 
anticipation of the child's growth and prosperity, The 
visier on his return perceived the change, and having 
got the truth from al-Hasan, said that what had called 
him away was likewise the birth of a son, whom he 
had nomed ‘Abd al-Malik, after his own father, with the 
‘kunya’ of Abu Marwan. Sulatmin congratulated him, 
and suggested that on a day so auspicious for both of 
them counsels of mercy should prevail; might their 
children grow up tegether, and might his be dedicated 
to the serviee of the other. But the vizier, persistently 
ill-natured, insinuated that Sulaimin’s hopes really soared 
higher; his wish was, no doubt, that his son might some 





1 In Aghini, xxi, 253, Wathiq's action is attributed to his recollection 
of a line of verse in the mouth of his father, Mu‘tasim. 
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day as vizier see the other his suppliant, and refuse him. 


Sulaiman protested, but he was conscious too of hope's 
whisper that the vizier's prognostication might prove 
true. His release soon followed, and later, when telling 
the story to his son ‘Ubaid Allah, he charged him, should 
the occasion present itself, to be gracious to the son of 
[bn al-Zayyat. The occasion, said ‘Ubaid Allah, was 
now present, for not until that day had he come across 
Abu Marwin: He accordingly showered on him wealth 
and honours, and appointed him to the post which he 
held down to the elose of the third vizierate of Thn 
al-Furit, viz. 312 an. At first he used to subscribe 
himself the vizier’s servant, but ‘Ubaid Allah forbad 
this from a vizier's son, and said he must sign his name 
only. Abu Marwin compromised the matter by com- 
hining the two forms, and continued to use them in 
addressing all suceeeding viziers. Moreover, he preferred 
to be known as Abu Marwan al-Khari‘iti, and to ignore 
his deseent from Ibn al-Zayyat.* 


' According to a story (ib., p. 45), also derived from ‘UWhaid Allah, his 
futhoer’s release was-due to his stout-hearted reply to lines sent him by 
his brother, urging him to be of good cheer. These come to the knowledge 
of Wiithiq, who anid he would not suffer his prisons to be the gruve of 
"Farnj,’ lest of all to those who were in hia service. Avcording to 
another story (ib, p. 98), and also “ Tudhkira,” Gr, 3180, fol, Bsa, 
likewise derive from ‘Ubaid Allah through the vizier “Ali h. ‘Tea, 
Sulaimin’s reloase was the result of Wathig’s deathhed remorse for his 
pest acts and to the advice given by the Qui Abmad h, ahi Duwid that 
he should make what amends he could by « general gaol delivery of 
persons detained for non-payment of fines, And the Caliph's order to this 
effect was carried out by [tikh (to whom Sulaimiin had been secretary) in 
the teeth of Ibn al-Zayyiit’s resistance. Moreover, the Qidi, on reyeorting 
the result to the Caliph, succeeded in getting the prisoners’ property 


Testored to them. In the “ Tadhkima,” Or. $178, 1Ge, is another story 
of the Qidi’s benevolent intercession with Mu‘tasim in favour of an 
intended victim of his anger, and other instances are given in his life by 
Tbn Khall., Eng. i, 1. 

P Aba Marwan and « brother, when burying their father’s remaina, 
thanked Allah at being rid of him (Tab. iii, 1376). 


JAB. 1008. pr 
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Neither Tabari nor [bn Khallikin chronicle Sulaimin’s 
official vicissitudes under Mutawakkil, but his career can 
be further traced in the pages of the “ Faraj ba‘d al-Shidda.” 


In vol. i, p. 49, is a story telling how in his capacity of 


secretary to Itakh he was imprisoned on his murder in 


935 an. (see Tab. ii, 1386) His treatment was 50 
rigorous that he was longing for death,’ when suddenly 
he was summoned for examination before an official board, 
the upshot of which was that on the advice of a friend, 
Masa b. ‘Abd al-Malik, he submitted to pay the af 
ten million dirhams by ten monthly instalments, whereupon 
he was released, and given a suitable abode and facilities 
for procuring the sum required. But withm o month's 
time, and just when he had prepared an instalment, arrived 
Masa with news. The accounts from Egypt had come in, 
and they showed that the expenditure had exhausted the 
receipts. Mutawakkil, on learning this from the vizier, 
ordered Misa to extract from the Diwin the general 
accounts of that province, so as to test this governor's 
administration. And he had been careful to do this in 
such «4 form as put in the forefront the year during which 
Sulaiman had been governor there (he had therefore 
already filled that post) followed by the later ond leaner _ 
years for the purpose of comparison, with the object of 
procuring Sulaimin’s release. “ Who,” enquired the Caliph, 
“was governor during the fat years?" “ Sulaiman,” 
“Why should he mot resume the post?” He did so, 
and not merely were the instalments remitted, but he 
reesived 100,000 dirhams for his outfit, besides his forfeited 
property, and he started for Egypt. 

Another story (ib., p, 100, and * Tadhkira,” Or, 3180, 
fol. 250), in which he is figurmyg there as governor, was 


| He describes himself as having prayed that his fate might depend on 
whether or not he had been party to the murder of Najih b, Salama, bt 
thie rout be an error, a4 that event took place later, in 245 a.m, (see Tah, 


iti, 1440), 
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told by him to his son ‘Ubaid Allah, in later days at 
Samarra, to explain his extraordinary show of courtesy to 
a visitor, Ahmad b. Khalid al-Sarifini, whom, he said, he 
had superseded in Egypt, where he had long been governor, 
and where he found him on his arrival! 

His official record extorted Sulaimin's admiration for its 
honesty and beneficence, and for the gratitude it had 
evoked. Finding that his accounts for the previous year 
had not yet been made up, Sulaiman now required him to 
reduce the total of his receipts, and to increase the items 
for unreecovered arrears and expenses, so a5 to enable him- 
self to retain a balance of 100,000 dinars. This Almad 
refused to do in spite of Sulaiméin’s threats, saying that as 
he would not cheat for himself he certainly would not do 
so for another, whereupon Sulaiman imprisoned him. But 
he had for a friend a certain ‘Irq al-Maut? who was 
hostile to Sulaiman, and he, having gained the ear of the 
Caliph Mutawakkil, sang therein the praises of Ahmad, 
and declared that his successor's personal outlay alone was 
exhausting the revenue of Egypt. The result was that 
aday came when Alimad requested a personal andience of 
Sulaiman. He, expecting a surrender, was unyielding, 
whereupon Alimad said that, if this was his last word, he 


' Tahari (iii, 1378) records that at a previows date, 233 acm, Mutawakhkil 

Huacl disgrace! Abu-l Wazir, whose full name is given elsewhere as Ahmad 
h, Khalid, and had seieed his property, and that through Abu-l. Wastr's 
treachery other persons hu! heen imprisoned and fined, one of these being 
Muhammed b, ‘Abd al-Malik, brother of Misa b. ‘Abd al-Malik. If this 
Abal-Wasir was identical with al-Sarifini, the superseded governor, it 
may be that Mian, in procuring his dismiss] was, like Soott’s Harry of 
the Wynd, “fighting for his own hand.” It was the appointment in 
208 acm, of o great-nephew of Abu-l-Wazir to the *Kharaj’ in Egypt 
which lod to the governor Ahmad bh, Talin furthering his own 
independence by procuring the transfer to himself of that office; see 
Vollers, Pragm., pp. 16, 

* Despatched to Damascus against ‘Iau b. al-Shaikh in 257 (Tah. iii, 
1841, ond Vollers, Fragm., p. 0), A story ib., p. 44, bears witness to his 
ability wher in charge of the ' Barid*’ in Egypt. 
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must request his perusal of the document he handed to 
him, which proved to be a missive from Mutawakkil to 
the effect that 


“ His power and his command was taken off, 


and that to him he was to render his accounts. Next 
eame the constabulary to occupy his house, but Ahmad 
discharged them, and insisted on his remaming in occupa- ' 
tion without.a guard ; further, he left his staff at liberty, 
taking from them only an undertaking to account; and 
for the next month he plied Sulaiman with gifts and 
attentions. He then suggested to him to leave Egypt 
‘(whose attractions in his eyes he presumed to be only those 
of a milch-cow) and to repair to Samarra, where he was 
sure of getting preferment. Sulaimén accordingly started 
for the first halting-place, where he was told to await an 
honourable escort to Ramla. This aroused his misgivings, 
but next day came Ahmad in person, and he thus 
explained his errand. Sulaiman’s brief tenure of office, 
a he said, could not have been very profitable as his fruitless 
demand on him showed, and his motive in delaying 
his departure had been precisely to enable him to satisfy 
his demand, viz. by reducing the total, ete., whilst 
“inereasing the items,” ete., as above.’ This, he said, he 
had done to the amount of 15,000 dinars in the year, and 
he had brought with him the equivalent of two years as 
a gift, More than this, he further showered on him 
other precious objects and rarities, on the ground that 


: t Sulaimin had required of hin— 
Ui) ob 209 aly tly colt ob ayy, Jools be VJ 
an! his voluntary ect was— 


oy Lied! 3 ears, eed ur rei arr 


The two DSRS we identical, 
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such were certain to be expected by the officials at the 
capital from a returning governor. Thus furnished. 
Sulaiman hied to high fortune at Court. 

The author's moral is clear from the title of his work, 
that the blackest cloud has its silver lining, and the 
story is one more instance of excessive and unaccountable 
Moslem generosity, But it has other aspects. To begin 
with, the Caliph’s plan of government is inaerutable. ‘To 
govern, beloved and regretted by the governed, is one 
ideal; to fleece the governed and to feed the treasury, is 
another; a ruler must weigh treasure against popularity, 
and make his choice. Yet to alternate these mutually 
exclusive systems, and for mutually destructive reisons, 
was the course which commended itself to Mutawakkil. 
Sulaimin’s conduet, again, is consistent and intellizible, 
but which of Ahbmad's actions is it, his obstinate honesty 
or his altruistic dishonesty, which should be regarded as 
a deviation from his ordinary standard of conduct? Or 
was he insensible to the unexpressed, heeause obvious, 
maxim, “Qui facit alio facit per se" ? 

The first mention of Sulaiman's son, ‘Ubaid Allah, is in 
Tabari, iii, 1915, where, on the death-of the vizier Ibn 
Khakin, in 263 a.#., Sulaiman was foreed on the Caliph 
Mu'tamid as his successor by the Turk Masa bh. Bugha, 
and at the same time ‘Ubaid Allah, who had acted as 
secretary to Misa.’ was appointed to act as such both 
to the Caliph’s son and to his brother Muwaffag, And 
it was in this eapactty that he, in the following year, 
made terms between his father and the rival vinier, 
 al-Hasan b. Makhlad, as already stated. 


' Tn Thn Sa‘id’s narrative of MQsa's attempt to supersede Ahmad hy, 
Taliin as governor of Egypt, Miisa’s secretary is colle! Mite b. ‘Whaid 
Allah, but it is clear that * Mijas" should be omitted in both tho passages 
in Vollers, Fragm., p. 19, 0,2, ond p. 2, n. 2 The futile expestition, 
which only reached Raqqga, is not noticed by Tahari, It is told by Tho 
al Athir, vii, 212, where ‘Ubaid Alluh is called ‘Abd Allah. 
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In extract F we tind him acting as Misa’s secretary 
when at Rayy,—presumoably, therefore, in 250-8 a.n., when 
Miisa was resisting the Alide of Tabaristan, al-Hasan 
b. Zaid (Tabori, iii, 1840 and 1873). Whilst so engaged 
'Mbaid Allah had realized on his own account a perquisite 
of 100,000 dinars. At Hamadhiin, on the way back to 
Samarra, he was surprised at a requisition by Misa that 
he should raise a like sum from that provinee which, in 
his opinion, had been drained dry already. He even went 
the length of offering his own private hoard, but Mitsa 
refused it, and insisted on his demand. Thereupon ‘Uhaid 
Allah set to work and got the money. Later Masa told 
him that the sum was to be his. He foresaw that his 
father, Sulaimain, would enquire what he had made out of 
his opportunities, and would advanee claims for outlay on 
family and dependants sufficient to exhaust the amount. 
The second sum of 100,000 dinars, therefore, was destined 
to be really his own. 

Tt is ‘Ubaid Allah who tells the story, his filial piety 
drowned for the time in gratitude towards the memory 
of his patron, whose reading of his father's character 
he does not question. And Sulaiman is left anticipating 
Harpagon in trying to get the better of his own son. 

The son lived to reap the reward of the imprisonment 
inflicted on them both by Muwatfag (Tab. ni, 1930), for 
on the accession of Mu'tadid, ‘Ubaid Allah was appointed 
vizier in place of Ibn Bulbul (ib. 2123), and held the 
post without interruption until his death! We must 
therefore attribute to the earlier period the sentiment 


1 ‘This happened in 288 a.m. according to Tbn alJausi in the 
‘4 Miuntagam,” Paris, Ar. 500, 284, where he relutes how Mu‘tadid 
intended to appoint Alimad b, al-Farit visier, but was) persuaded hy 
Badr to prefer ‘Uboid Allah's son, al-GQisim ; ancl how in doing this he 
foretold ita evil result for Bail. Al-Ciiaion bw acted as chepiity vinker, 
hut the Caliph repose more confidence in Alma, whose official ability 
waa notorious (of. Hilil al-Sibi, ““ Wuosara,” pp, 187-8, 210, and 255), 
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addressed to him by Abn-l-Aina (extraet G), that better 
be a good man in adversity than a prosperous evildoer, 
for he goes from bad to worse, whereas the former gains 
favour with Allah! And Abu-lAinaé was no indiscriminate 
enlogist, for his retort to a vizier who declared most stories 
of generosity to be forgeries, by the enquiry why none 
were attributed to the speaker (Mas‘tidi, viii, 122: Ibn 
Khallikan, Eng. iii, 56), was in fact addressed to ‘Ubaid 
Allah. Indeed, it would appear that Abu-l-Aina had him- 
self occasion to expostulate on the cessation of the vizier's 
bounty, which he held to be a needless agzravation of 
his natural infirmity (extract F)2 'The vizier's wisdom is 
illustrated from the ‘Bab’ dealing with that quality, 
(extract I), by an alteration he made in the language 
of 4 document intended to impose an obligation on the 
Caliph, so as to make it more in accordance with his 
eminence. The elerk who had drawn it up, Thawiba,® had 
followed the form usual in ‘Sikak, meaning, I presume, 


! So anid Browning's ** Patriot — 
jee eoaye © lo rw phen 
‘Tis God shall repay : Tam safer so,” 


* The first two stories ore given by Ibn Hanvlin, Or. 8179, fole 1174 


and 156, but all three appear on the earlier authority of the visier at 
al-Rayy, Abu Sa‘d Mansir b, al-Husain ol-Abi, who died 441 on. 
(Brockelmomn, i, 231) in the Nuthr oal-Owrar fi-l-Muhidarat (BOM. 
Or, S700, fols, 250, Ida, and Se), Jt is to be notined that his eon- 
temporary al-Tanikhi in the * Nashwin™ (Paris, Ar, $482, fol. Ga}, on 
the authority of a son of Yahya al-Munajjim (4. 300 4a), mnkes 


Abu-lAini's retort addressed to one Abu Makhlad ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya 
nl-Tabari, « Sahib of Mo‘ize al-Duula, but as Abu-l-Aing died in 2844.1, - 


ond ia made to address Abo Mokhlod na ‘visier," the dates do not fit. 

* The MS. hos Aah , bot the error was detected hy Professor D. &, 
Margolinuth, who refers ta the mention of him in the  Fihrist,” p, 10, 
18, nen State secretary. He is mentioned! too aa in prison, and visited) 
by Ibn whi ‘Auf ‘al-Boxiri’ (mentioned tara) in the “ Faraj ha‘d 
al-Shilda," i, (2-3; a« disputing with Ahmad bh. al-Furit hefore “Whaid 


Allah in Hilal, ‘* Worari,” p, 255; and as reviled by Abu-l-‘Aina in 


the latter's life by Ibn Khall., Eng. iti, 548 
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ordinary acknowledgments of obligation as between sub- 
jects, which the vizier deemed unsuitable to the occasion, 
That ‘Ubaid Allah died regretted by Mu'tadid is shown by 
the Caliphs valedictory utterance (extract K), in which 


he expresses his satisfaction that he had never been 


estranged from him nor had visited him with displeasure 
so as to prompt him to resign his office. No mischief- 


maker had ever come between them, and his own character 


for holding by and protecting his servants without 
hankering after their wealth stood unimpesched. None 
the leas the Caliph kept an eye on his vizier. He once 
played in person the detective, or rather the agent 
provocateur on him (Hilal, “ Wueara,” pp. 184~6), and 
a story in the Nashwan (fol. 28h) depicts him closely 
informed by spies as to his domgs, They should have 
had much to report. 

For ‘Ubaid Allah was following in his father's footsteps. 
One [bn abi ‘Auf had sheltered him in time of trouble. 
Bemg now vizier, his benefactor, who was in poor 
circumstances, was advised to have recourse to him, but 
refused, suying it would look like requiring payment for 
his kindness. Next day, however, he was summoned and 
received with great honour, being seated +al| i) cde 

At this point the vixier’s attendance was ordered ioe the 
Caliph, and on his return he told his visitor that it was On 
his aecount, for his reception of him had alrendy reached 
his cars, and he had objected that he was degrading his 
office hy behaving to a mere trader in a way that would 
have been more appropriate to an heir to the throne !; 
but, on the reason being told him, he was satisfied. 
The vizier then said to Ibn abi ‘Auf, “1 give you a month, 
and if you do not by that time get 100,000 dinars against 
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adversity, may you perish.”! And he instructed his 


_ Secretary how to raise the sum. He was first to reduce 


the current prices on sales to merchants of the produce of 
the erown lands to somewhat below the real value, pre- 
sumably to ensure acceptance; this done, he was to sell 
this produce to Ibn abi ‘Auf at a rebate of one dinar on 
each of the 100,000 measures: and then to resell it on his 
behalf to the merchants at the agreed price, they to pay 
down to him the difference, and to be given credit for the 
balance until actual delivery of the produce! This story 
is instructive, Language is ever ready to express neatly 
and without offemee the most ambiguous acts, and a term 
was evolved to denote the above transaction. For, about 
one generation later, Ibn al-Furat (as vizier) was doing 
& similar good turn to Ibn Muqla (Hilal, “ Wuzara,” p. 215), 
and the vizier's order is there expressed by a single verb 
for the due understanding of which some much needed 
light has been atforded by the exact statement of the 
process in the “ Nashwian.” 


Fda sho il Sie hee GS od ol Ft Set ad ol 
ert FS AN Ethe pre Saale Gedy oN Ltt Sat 
fosls se dle, ae ‘ ae aes cael Les | Peni co) badied | a ae 
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(Paris, Ar. $482, fol. 28a.) . Lely] wine a iell 


' wfsel, and the sam obtained “ts23) Ila. The term oveurs in 
other passages in Hilil, on pp. 87, 13, and 171, References to pp. 37 
and 215 should be added in the Gloseury, 2ub us ri 
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The above story follows in that text on one relating to 
‘Dbaid Allah's son and successor in the vizierate, al-Qjisim, 
so resembling the other m its language that, but for the 
evidence elsewhere of the identity of the person benefited, 
coupled with the inherent probalality of the benefactor's 
conduct, the two stories might be thought to be one and 
the same. The authority for both is the Qadi [bn 'Ayyiash. 

Al-Qisim'’s tutor was Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b, al-Sari 
al-Zajjaj. Of him we are told (fol. 892) that his trade 
was glass bottle-making and that from his earnings 


of a dirham and a half a day he paid one dirham to 


ul-Mubarrad for tuition. Such a character straight from 
Smiles’ “ Self Help” was an ideal tutor, and we may suppose 
his precept excellent. His conduct wos as follows. He 
sugcested to his pupil that, if and when he should attain 
his father's office, he should give him 20,000 dinars. 
When the event happened he, like Ibn abi ‘Auf, was 
above asking, but in tive days time the vizier sent for him, 
and told him that but for fear of Mu‘tadid he should have 
the sum down; as it was he must procure it piecemeal by 
accepting petitions for presentation, which he was to do for 
an adequate consideration, and without regard to their 
bemg well founded or the reverse, until he had gained the 
promised sum.* Al-Qisim became quite interested in hia 
proceedings, enquiring and making suggestions as to his 
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scale of charges, which often led to a petition being hung 
up until the payment was increased, And in time the 
tutor felt constrained to admit that the promised sum had 
been reached. But the visier told him to continue as 
before: suitors had got into the way of it, and it gave 
him position; to discontinue would argue loss of his, the 
vizier’s, favour, So he went on until his death! 

Such practices had indeed acquired the force of custom. 
Mu'tadid made a grant of an estate to a favourite, but 
the head of the Diwan delayed giving effect to it, and on 


1 In taking leave of the house of Wahb, the eareer of al-Qasim’s son, 
al-Husain, may be wetieesd. He was a prodigal, and when pressed by lis 
creditors, who refused to be content with his revenue and threatened to 
summon bim before the Qidi, he consulted Ibn al-Bohlal how to save his 
estates, He advised him to apply to the Qadi, Abu ‘Umar (Muhwrrnacd 
b. Yaenf, d. 90 a.e.), under whose jurisdiction he was of » resident on 
the east bank, for according to the tenets of the Maliki school of jurists, 
he would be enobled to pronounce his interdiction os «a spendthrift, 
whereby the creditors’ remedy would be limited to the income, The 


passage runs ;— 
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(Paris, Ar. 3482, fol. 44.) , OS)3 a par tl oe 
Later, when he had attained the visierate (in 319 acu), Mouis argued 
that this episade in his career showel his unfitness ta manage the revenue, 
He sapported Moytadir against Madiis, bot fadled, ond was dismissed in 
S20) Ate. (*Arth, p. 173). The '* Fara} bad al-Shidda,” i, 00, apeaks af 


him as vinier to Mugtulirs successor, Qahir, by whom he was put to 


déath,—Dhahohi says (Levden, No. 863, fol. 1714), for heresy, 
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her complaining to the Caliph he told her that the proper 
way for her, as for others, was to approach the official 
with the customary presents. On her doing this the grant 
was passed, and the official boasted thereafter of having 
taken a present by the Caliph’s order (Hilal, “ Wuzara,” 
pp. 182-4) And im the “ Nashwan,” fol. 1150, is 
a story by a elerk in the army office sent to distribute 
the troops’ pay, how he, the commander's secretary, the 
receiving clerk (dng! ), and the * Nagib* had between 
them realized a profit of some 10,000 dirhams. To effect 
a division they entered a mosque, when they saw but 
a single individual, apparently asleep. The sum to be 
divided accrued from the pay of men not on the roll, of 
their substitutes, and.from profits on exchange and surplus 
weight As the shares were being apportioned, the 
reputed sleeper arose and claimed a share also, and on 
threatening disclosure asserted successfully his equity to 
share equally with the rest of them. 

It thus appears that such practices were in theory 
illegal: to some, indeed, their immoral aspect was apparent 
also, Lxtract L, from the “* Nashwiin,” illustrates this, 
and the impeachment it contains of the iniquities of 
revenue -collecting identifies incidentally the successive 
administrative acts which marked the offender's progress 
towards perdition, just as, s0 a classical friend informa 
me, the sites of various edifices on the Palatine have been 
determined by a panegyrist’s enumeration of those his 
effusion would successively lenve behind it in its progress 
towards Cresar's hands. 

Abu-l-Qiisim b. Aln-l-Allin, being asked w hav he had 
forsworn an administrative career, told this story, When 
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stationed at Ahwiz and in charge of the district, he used 
to receive visits from Abu ‘Ali alJubba'i, usually at the 
moment when the land-tax was collected. Abu “Ali was 
aman of high position, and he had long been in the habit 
of taking upon himeelf the tax due from his favourite 
neighbours, and Abu-]-GMisim used to arrange his masess- 
ment with the governor who, though he might, at times, 
fail to do justice to Abu ‘Ali's claim to special consideration, 
yet never omitted to abate his assessment by a moiety 
or a third of its total.. Abu ‘Ali himself gave no thought 
to the matter, and in his native place he was in the habit 
of distributing the proportion of his land-tax, which he 
had thus evaded paying, among certain chosen persons, 
on condition that each of these maintained during the 
year a poor scholar to impart learning to them—a trifling 
burden which did not amount to the fifth part of what he 
saved them. And Abu ‘Ali then proceeded to appropriate 
a proper tithe of his own revenues to various pious uses. 
Such practices entitled him, on occasion, to preach, and 
when his host sought spiritual counsel of him he said 
that in his opinion his outlook was gloomy. “* Wliy so?” 
enquired Abu-l-Qasim, seeing that he was bot a clerk. 
a hand that made copies, a hand which lke any other 
treasury hand, when « petitioner tendered in return for 
& lightened assessment a token of his gratitude, closed on 
that token. But Abu ‘Ali replied: “Tush! you seleet and 
send out the surveyors with stringent orders; they bring 
in amended lists; you settle them; you tell the collector 
to see that the amounts reach the receiver, or it will be 
the worse for him ; and he then uses measures gentle and 
otherwise. But it is you who determine their intensity and 
their incidence ; and it is on your order that the money so 
got in is paid out; in a word, the entire procecdings are 
under your control, and you must bear the responsibility,” 
Abu-L-Qasim confessed the burden, and avoided it by 
retirement, 
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But the rest of the official world held on their eourse, 
Let us ascend to their fount, the Caliph, who at this date 
was Mugtadir, We find him attempting a stroke of 
business on his own account. Property of his at Ahwaz 
was to be sold to provide pay for the troops, In the 
story this sule is only a link in a long and intricate 
scheme of revenge on the part of al-‘Tantkhis nmnele 
against an enemy (Nashwan, fol. 67a sey.) Contining 
ourselves to the sale, we learn (fol. 700) that the land 
was bought by the adjoining owners at far below its real 
value, 4 not unusual incident of a forced sale, The uncle 
was a purchaser, and so was Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Baridi.' 
Later came a demand from the Caliph for a large increase 
in the sale prices, to the amount of 100,000 dirhams. 


‘The two consulted together, and agreed that no part of 


the increase must fall on them. But the purchasers held 
to their bargains. Thereupon the uncle devised a scheme. 
He began by judicially apportioning the increase among 
the purchasers in such a way as spared himself and 


al-Baridi and their friends, and threw the whole incrense 


on the rest; he then met their protests with the mag- 
nanimous offer that any recusant might account to them 
for the rents and profits he had received on his purchased 
plot, and be paid by them the difference between that 
and the purchase-money, they taking over his purchase. 
But as the purchasers had bought the plot most convenient 
to be held with their own properties, they preferred to 
submit to the ineressed price? The actunl payments, 


1 Appointed in 316 a.m. bo the lunl-tax office at Ahwaz (*Arih., p. 128, 
where anole imlicates that in the MS., o8 alan in that of Tho Miskawaih, 
the nome is written 'al-Yoridi.” It is thus written also in the text of the 
ee een 
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however, were preceded by certain complications which 
form the subject of another story (fol, 916), It relates 
how a sale of property at Ahwaz! belonging to Muytadir 
had been carried ont by “ Ahmad bh. Muhammad al-Baridi,” 
during the vizierate of Tbn Mugla, before his supersession 
by Sulaimin b, al-Hasan b. Makhlad in 318 acm. (‘Arib, 
p. 150). The new visier hed recalled al-Baridi, and his 
suceessor had accused him of haying retained a part of 
the purchase-money, and had, therefore(?), demanded from 
the purchasers a largely increased price. The transaction 
was evidently the sume as that deseribed in the earlier 
story. The teller of this story is the Qadi Ibn al-Buhtal, 
of whose honesty evidence is afforded in Hilal's “ Wuzara,” 
pp. 98-102 and 293-4. 

The Qadi was summoned by Mugtadir, who told him 
that the new agent at Ahwaz had reported that the 
purchasers refused to pay their purchase-money failing 
a verbal declaration on his part confirming the sales, and 
promising no further demand on them. This he was 
prepared to make, and he told the Qadi to so inform. 
his deputy at Ahwaz, so that he might proceed to rive 
effect to the sales* The Qadi, wishing to do an ill turn 
to the agent, said that in instructing his deputy he 
would have to speetfy the amount by which the prices 
were increased, which the Caliph disclosed with reluctance 
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and with temper, on the ground that it would cause 
prejudice to him and to his government.’ It needed the 
efforts of “Ali b, ‘Isa to pacify him. 

It was ‘Ali's opinion, as recorded in the “ Nashwiin” 
(fol Md), that Mugtadir's shortcomings were not due 
to defective judgment, and in this ease of the probable 
effect of his disclosure to the Qadi he no doubt judged 
aright. To remedy or to counteract that effect was no 
task for him, nor for many others of his line. 

In truth, it was the more worthless of the Caliphs who 
were the worst offenders, They were ever prepared to 
sacrifice any official for the sake of what might be 
squeezed out of him, ond no consideration, whether of 
tried service or of ability, seems to have had any adverse 
weight—witness the fall of Najah b. Salama tnder 
Mutawakkil, told by Tabari (mi, 1440-6)" There are 
two accounts given of his fall, but Mutawakkil's guiding 
motive is the same in both Indeed, when Najih’s out- 
bidders had done him to death, the Caliph’s insistence, 
both in his sober moments and otherwise, that he was 
not to be thereby the loser is noteworthy (ib. 1446). 
And his claim seems to have been justified by practice. 
For it appears from a passage in the “ Nashwan,” that 
when a man was delivered over to the custody of another 
to have money extorted from him, m the event of the 
victim dying before payment the amount whieh the 
eustodian had * guaranteed’ became due from him, 
a practice which, let us hope, acted to some extent as 
uw restraint on needless cruelty." 


2 Tn this case also o single word sufficed to denote the practice of 
undertaking to squeces from o man o detinite sum, Bees : 
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Muqtadir, again, at the time when Hamid b. al-Abbas 
was his vizier with ‘Ali b. ‘Isa to assist him, had no 
hesitation in taking counsel of the fallen vizier, ITtm al- 
Furat, then in his eustoedy in the palace, as to a proposal 
by an official to ‘guarantee, for some unspecified sum, 
both Hamid and ‘AH, but in the end the Caliph allowed 
himself to be dissuaded by Ibn al-Furat from entertaining 
the project (Hilal, “ Wuzara,” pp. 81-2). Tbn al-Furat 
himself was under no illusion as to the extent of reliance 
which was to be placed on Mugqtadir (ib., pp- 118-19), and 
when [bn al-Jnssis threatened to requite the slights he put 
upon him by offering the Caliph a sufficient sum down on 
condition of the appointment of a nominee of his own 
to be vizier to whom should be given the custody of Tbn 
al-Furit, the latter made no doubt of his succeeding, 
and came to terms with him forthwith (ib., pp. 110-133), 
And, be it observed, Thn al-Jassis was a byeword for 
oddity and absence of mind, and his fitness for being 
concerned with the selection of « vizier may be judged 
by this, that a stupid act on the part of a stupid vizier, 
al-Khagimt, who, wishing to give his companion in a boat 
an apple and to spit in the water, reversed the destinations 
Gb. 277-8), was by later historians instinctively attributed 
to [bn al-Jassais, with the heightened touch that he is made 
to blunder in his exeuse just as he had bhuindered in fact? 


ral Val, gis. (Puris, Ar. 3482, fol, 445.) And, aceording to the 


Qadi Ahmad b, abi Duwad, the property of persons executed passed, 
legally, failing proof of their guilt, to their heirs (fbn Khall., Eng. i, 63), 

' The story was popular. Hilal took it from the ““ Nashwan,” fol. Dla: 
it oocurs in the ** Kitab al-Mughaffalin * of Ibn alJoui, a work largely 
concerned with Ibn al-Jmsgsiis (Paris, Ar. 2349, 1154), and it is quoted 
from the *' Nashwin" by Dhahabi in the “ Tirikh al-Islam“ (Leyden, 
No, 863, fol. Lite). 

* Eg., by Sibt ibn alJauzi (BM. Or, 4619, fol, 840) and by Dhahnhi 
(BUM. Or, 45, fol. Te) By Thn Hamedéin also (Or. 317), 2054) the story 
is attributed to him, but the apple becomes a peart (Dhn al-Jassis’s jewels 
Were renowned), and the sufferer i4 the Caliph, 
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Other and innumerable instances of arbitrary, and 


presumably illegal, acts are the fines— Musidara’ On 
the diserace of a visier the first duty of his suceessor 
was to extort by more or less violent means the most 


he could from him; and the same course was adopted 


with his secretaries. That much of thetr wealth was 
ill-derived is probwble; that o balance struck between 
their services and their gains would have shown them 
heavily in debt to the State is no less probable; but there 
is no trace of any regular taking of account against 
them having been intended or attempted! The tines were 
proportioned, net to the victim's liability, but to his 


pliability, under every sort of torture and ill-treatment. 


The list of those levied during Ibn al-Furat’s last term 
af office by his son al-Muhassin is stagreringr, and tt 
included all their political enemies, as was admitted hy 
Tbn al-Furat (see Hilal, “ Wuzara,” pp. 224-7 and 105). 
These Musidara have found defenders, Von Kremer 
suggests that, failing any system of state loans, it was 
a means of meeting a deficit.* But to borrow by foree, 
without promise or intention of repaying, may be expressed 
by a shorter verb. Jurji Aaydin again, in his “ Islamic 
Civilization,” observes that “the fining process caused 
money to circulate, just as trading did.”* Cireulation 
in the body politic, as in the body physical, is no doubt 
a sign of a certain well-being; but when caused by 


1 The amount aml oature of official salaries are ohsonre. Under 
Mugtadir « visier had 510) dinars a month besides the revenue of certain 
“Abbasid Retates’ (Hilal, * Wurard," 201, 1 alt., and 32,18). The 
head of o Diwan gut one-tenth of thie sum ih, 177-8), and the profits of 
subordinate officials were often large (ib, 122-40), In the sixth century 
the vizier Jamal al-Din al-Isfahini ot Mosul hal an * Iqti*' of one-tenth 
of the produce of the soil, that being the usual vizier's allowance under 
Baljwq rule (Ibn Rhall., Eng. iii, SY7), 

' io “Das Einnahme Bodget des Abbwsidenreiches +. J, 300 a. : 
Denkesehr, d. phil. hist. CLod. W. A., Bd. xxxvi, pp. 289-302, 

* Transl. 1D. 5. Margoliouth, * Umayyads and Abbasids,” p, 23%. 
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these methods, and under these conditions, it is suggestive 
rather of a high and intermittent fever than of sound 
normal health. 

In Abmad b. Tilin, to whom extract. M refers, we have 
a ruler of a higher type. Tubari’s information regarding 
him is scanty ; [bn al-Athir’s account is fuller—he notices, 
for instance, his occupation of Syria on the submission of 
the son of Majir, its governor, whereas Tabari mentions 
only the taking of Antioch. But the character of Ibn 
Tulin is best depicted in the series of anecdotes published 
in Vollers “Fragmente aus d. Mughrib” from the Cairo 
autograph MS. of Ibn Sa‘id, and which that historian 
declares to be taken from Ibn Talin’s biography by Ibn 
al-Diya—d. 334 an. (Brock. i, 149). One anecdote there 
shows that he at least possessed a quality to which most 
of the foregoing personnges were strangers, for when 
4 man deep in his confidence utilized his position in the 
way we saw encouraged by al-Qisim in his tutor, the 
Amir held his conduct incompatible with honest advice, 
and having intercepted his attempted escape in a coffin 
left him to die in prison. 

The stories relating to Ibn Talin in the “Tadhkira" 
might conceivably have come likewise from the work of 
Ibn al-Daya, but one of these, in Or. 3179, 133a, telling 
how the dispenser of his alms, having enquired how he 
was to treat applicants who were obviously above want, 


was told to give to every outstretched hand (Ibn Khall., 
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Eng. i, 154), appears also in “Fragments,” p. 41, but in 
a different form to that in the “Tadhkira,” which is identical 
with the version of it in the “ Mustatraf,” ed. 1308, i. 149.1 
But from whatever source they come these extracts accord 
with the facts of history, and with the known character- 
istics of Tbn Tilin. 

The first story relates how a slave of his, Fa’ik, obtained 
his permission to include in his property a dwelling 
belonging to the ‘‘Umari.’ He aceordingly bought it and 
handed over the price, possession to be given in two 
months time. At that date Fa'tk, after accompanying 
his master to the mosque, proceeded to his newly pur- 
chased house, and was met. by the sound of women's 

iting, caused, he was told, by their having to remove. 
Asked whether they were not content with the price, 
they replied that what distressed them was having him 
for a neighbour, At this he paused and eventually 
renounced both his purchase and its price. And his 
action was approved by his master. 

Faik’s name does not occur in Tahari, but Ibn al-Athir 
couples him (vii, 870) with Badr al-Hammimi as inviting 
from Damasens the Caliph's army to recover Egypt and 
Syria from the grandson of Alimad b. Talim (ef. Tab. 
iii, 2252), The occupiers of the purchased property— 
the ‘Umari—were probably connected with Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Hamid al-‘Umari, whose eareer is 
briefly recorded by Ibn al-Athir (vii, 181-2)2 His 
‘lagqab’ indicated his descent from the Caliph ‘Omar 
b, al-Khattib, He had sided in suppressing an Alide 
rebel in Egypt, and had checked raids on the Moslem 
population by the Baja, a Berber tribe of whom an 





1 Exeept that fase “ bracelet’ is inserted after y\pet 

® A fall account of al-‘Umari from the * Maqatin” of Magrizi (Puris, 
Ar, 2144, fol. 169 2) is given by Quatremire, “ ‘Mém. sur Egypte,” 
i, 50-80. | 
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account 18 given in the Khitat of Magrizi—i, 194-7; 
quoted from the history of Nubia, and on p. 196, 1. ult., 
is a reference to al“Umoart. In vol. ii, p. 455, 1. 6, we 
are told that the tribe's raids on the old Musalla were 
so frequent that those attending prayer had to be 
protected by troops, until in 256 an, whilst Ahmad 
b. Talim was Amir, they were surprised, and their leader 
killed by alUmari, who then invaded their territory 
and subjected them to payment of the poll-tax? And 
that later he attacked the Nubians, who complained to 
the Amir, which led to his sending a force to attack him. 
This Ibn al-Athir makes consequent on the Amir’s alarm 
at his success agains the Baja tribe, and that having 
in vain protested his loyalty and good intentions he 
defeated the attacking foree, and was henceforth left in 
peace, until murdered by some slaves of his, whom the 
Amir put to death. Ibn Sn‘id also relates (Fragm., p. 27) 
how the Amir, perturbed at his suceess, received the 
news of his murder, which was followed by the arrival 
of the slaves with his head, and that on learning from 
them that he had been a good master, and that they had 
killed him in the hope of a reward, he had them executed, 
and the head interred. It may be that his regard for 
al-Uinari prompted his approval of Fa'iq's renunciation. 
The subsequent stories of Thn Tilin in extract M, which 
are given consecutively in the “ Tadhkira,” Or. 3179, 1916, 
are all to his credit, and tend to support the favourable 
estimate of his character formed by Vollers (Fragm., p. xviii). 
Tn the first, when sitting with eminent jurists * to redress 


' The Baja tribe is mentioned, unfavourably, by Ibn Jubnair, od, de 
Gooje, L007, pp. TA, transl, Schinparelli, 100, pp. 41, 45, 

* Bakkir b. Qutaiba, [bn Khall,, Eng. i, 961, pot to death by the 
Amir when on hie deathbed (Vollers, Fragm., 71): Babi* b, Sulaiman, 
th., Eng. i, 519; Muhammad b, ‘Abd al-Hikim, ih., Eng, ii, 508; ond 
Ma‘mar h. Muhammad al-Janhari, mentioned Veen. pp. 10, 38, and 4p, 
where he aecompanies Rakkar as envoy from the Amir to hia rebellious 
son al-‘Abbis. All, exoept Bakkir, were of the Shafeite school. 
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grievances, a young man, destined himself to attam legal 
eminence, Abu Ja‘far Alunad al-Tahiwi; complained that 
an ancestral estate had been interfered with. A temperate 
argument followed between them, the Amir taking ne 
advantage of his situation, and, indeed, by his admission, 
getting the worst of it. He ended by proposing a three 
days’ adjournment, so that if, during the interval, any 
further argument oceurred to him he might avail himself 
of tt, otherwise the estate should be surrendered. But 
when the petitioner had withdrawn, the Amir protested 
to those present that his own attitude had been deplorable ; 
a subjects case had proved stronger than his own, and he 
was going to take time to meet it, whereas any conclusive 
arcument he might have adduced then and there: his 
conduct was sheer usurpation. And he made restitution. 

The next story bears witness to his friendly feeling 
towards the monks of Egypt, of which there is evidence 
in Fragm., p. 75. A monk who claimed to recover 300 
dinars of which he had been despoiled by a military officer, 
was persuaded by a chamberlain at Court to forego his 
claim and accept restitution from himself, which the monk 
did readily. But the Amir heard of the transaction, and 
had all three summoned before him. The officer, who 
admitted that he had no exeuse for his condnet, was 
dismissed from his post, and the chamberlain likewise, 
whilst the monk was told that it was to be regretted that 
his claim was not magnitied tenfold so that it might have 
been repaid from the wrongdoer's property. 

The third story relates to the Amir's cruel and rebellious 
son al-Abbas, whom he had eventually to exclude from the 
succession (see Fragm., pp. 58, 62-3, and 74). A singing. 
girl, whilst on her way to him, was met by a virtuous 
inhabitant, who broke her lute to pieces. ‘Abbiis complained, 


*Tbn Khall., Eng. i, ol, nephew to ul-Muzani, iufin, whose tenets he 
exchanged for those of Abu Hanifa, | 
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and the man was told by the Amir that he had not shown 
his son much respect on his account. Thereupon he asked 
whether he was to show his respect for him by tolerating 
inigmity, and he quoted Qur. tx, 72, and the Prophet, on 
the subject. The Amir told him that his reforming efforts 
would have his support, and dismissed him with honour. 

The Amir’s love of learnimg was notorious from lis 
youth (Fragm., pp. 3-4), and he sought out the society of 
the learned. In the next story we find the illustrious 
Shafeite legist, al-Muzani,' declining his invitations. And 
even when the Amir threatened to pull his house down, 
and sent his slave Sawwar* to do this, al-Muzani‘s only 
concern was that the ruin should not extend beyond his 
boundary-line. This conduct raised him yet higher in 
the Amir's esteem, and increased his wish to meet him. 
Tn his case, as also, aceording to [bn Khallikain, in that 
of al-Muzani and the QAdi Bakkir, the meeting was at 
a funeral, when the Amir was careful that al-Muzani 
should be unaware of his serutiny lest he should be 
offended." 

The last story in extract M is administrative. The 
Amir, requirmg to despatch bullion to the capital, 
assembled the Qadi, the Notaries, and the Receiver, who 
verified and wrote down the amount, which exceeded a 
million dinars, But on the document reaching Sulaiman, 
the official Trier, he refused to attest it until the money 
was weighed out in his presence, The Amir was annoyed, 
but ordered it to be done, after which the Trier summoned 





1 Tho Khall,, Eng. i, 200. 

* Mentional Fragm., p 42, L 6, of in the Amir’s service, wo nel 
described as impudent, d= | cake 5 | 

+ in Ovi 3186, 12ta; in a-atory howe) Moxeni protested be wouldnob 
attend on the Amir, and answered his envoy by alleging an oath, thus »— 
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his subordinates and had the money tested, sealed up, and 
delivered to the Receiver, and then Sulaimiin added his 
‘attestation. This incident was the cause of the high 
esteem in Which he came to be held by the Amir. 

A further set of stories relating to Ahmad b. Tilin are 
given in Or. 3180, 2324; these may be stated briefly, for 
aome of the actors therein can be identitied. In the first 
the Amir directs Misa b. Muflih* to make enquiry into 
the cases of those m prison, One prisoner, 4 man of 
excellent character, told Misa that he relied on the 
intercession of Falih, the head of the police, and begged 
to be allowed to go home for a day on a promise to return, 
After hesitating from fear of the Amir, Misa allowed 
this, and early next day the man came back to prison, 
saying that Falih’s efforts had failed, for the Amir was 
pitiless and had ordered his attendance on the day 
following, so he had at once returned in case Misa 
should incur blame on his account. But next day Misa 
accompanied him to the Amir and reported his honourable 
fulfilment of his promise, whereupon the Amir granted him 
his pardon and his favour. 

Tn the next, Sulaiman b, Thabit, who was secretary to 
Shuqair, informed the Amir that his father Thabit was 
the depositary of money in trust for Shuqair*  Thabit 
was summoned and denied, whereupon the Amir disclosed 
who was his informant, telling him to keep him in 
ignorance; he then let the matter drop. Within «a 
year Thabit died, and the Amir gave his son an official 
post. Later he told him to deliver over the money his 
father had held on deposit, and on his showing hesitation 


1 A Masa b. Ukht Muflih was serving in Muwaffay's campaien aga 
. . m again 
the “onj in 267 acm. (Tab. iti, 2012), and was at bos ps: tes 
(ib. 2118), 
* Mentions! Fragm, » fs 9, n9-slave to the mother of the Caliph Mattar: 
and as head of the "Bari ' on the Amir’ mrrival in Evy E bie a hit 
treated him os hostile to‘ his tule. BEYDG who probably 
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and embarrassment he handed him over to Isma‘il b. 
‘Ammiar,! who bereft him both of money and life. 

By [bn Sa‘id (Vollers, Fragm., p. 17) Sulaiman b. Thabit 
18 sald to have been known as Ibn Dushima, but in the 
same passage is a mention of “Abd Allah b, Dushiima, who 
is the subject of another story there (p. 31), and also of 
one to follow below, 

Next comes a story how the Amir, presumably early in 
his career, dreamt that his feet were plunged in a well 
filled with blood, whilst dung was rained on him from 
above. This was interpreted as foretelling that he would 
govern a distant province of the Caliph’s dominions, 
represented by the well, whilst the blood would typify the 


wickedness of the world, and the dung the wealth he would, 


omass. Had the well been filled with water, the darker 
slur on the Amir's reputation might have been absent. 

In another dream the Amir beheld Muhammad b. 
Sulaimin in the act of destroymg his Maidlin and his 
palace. Muhammad was secretary to Lulu, who was 
in the service of the Amir, and Ibn Sa‘id says (Vollers, 
Fragm., p. 68) that when the Amir was displeased with 
him he visited his displeasure on the secretary. He 
accordingly advised his master to go over to Muwattaq, 
which he did (ef. Tab, iii, 2025). In this story the Amir 
tells Lu'lu’ of the dream, and on his saying his secretary 
was absent orders his attendance. But La'lo’ warns him 
of his danger, and he flies to ‘Iraq. Later, under Muktati, 
eame the fulfilment of the dream, when Mulwmmad 
defeated the grandson of Ibn Talin and recovered Evypt 
for the Caliph, in 292 aa. (Tab. iii, 2252, and ‘Arib, 7)2 

The last story of the set is an abridged version of one 

1 An Ahmad b, Temi‘il b, “Ammir is mentioned (Progm., p. 69) a2 
brought from prison to be consulted by the Amir as to whethor it was his 
duty to lead his army in person to the assistance of Mu‘tamid against his 
brother Mownfiac, 


2 A somewhat different version of this dream nod of the career of 
Muhammad b, Sulaiman is given in the '* Fora) ba‘d al-Shidda,” i, 180-2 
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given by Tbn Sa‘td (Vollers, Fragm., pp. 17-19) how the 
imscrupulous advice as to taxation given by Tbn Dushima 
(here written ‘ Dishwaih") to the Amir was contradicted 
ina dream by a deceased friend whom the Amir had 
known when at Tarsus, and who now warned him, as he 
told Ibn Dushiima; that he was being misled, To which 
Ibn Doshi replied that advice in a dream was one 
thing, and advice from one wide-awake was another, But 
the Amir held his subsequent discovery of treasure to he 
& proof of Ibn Dushima’s deception, and his disgrace 
followed. And Ibn Said says that he soon found OCCASION 


to deprive him of his property and to imprison him until 


his death. 

All the foregoing anecdotes of the Amir. it will be noticed, 
are not dissimilar in tone to those quoted from Ibn al-Diiva 
by Ibn Said, a tone higher and better, assuredly, than 
that of the stories in either the “ Nashwin” or the “ Kitab 
al-Wuzara,” of official practices at the Caliph’s Court. 

Extract N is taken from the second volume of the 
“Tadhkira,” Or. 3180, 90h. and is almost the only one 
T have met with which relates an occorrence of the 
author's ‘own lifetime. For, like most authors of works 
of this class, he sought his material in the remote past, 
The reason for the choice is not clear. A coneern for 
the dignity of the narrative wold have led to preference 
of subject-matter, not of period ; Lut Moslem official life 
continued unchanged, and in their acts and motives Saljng 
and Abbasid rulers are undistingnishable. Yet in the 
-- Tadhkira " AL reference to An event BO resent as the rise 
of the Buwaihid dynasty comes 44 0 surprise, 

In 5004.8, the Sultan Mulammad b. Malik Shih dismissed 
lis vizier Sa‘d al-Mulk Abn-| ~Malhiaisin—see Tbr l-Athtbr, 
x, 304." His fall involved that of his stall onw of whom, 
the secretary, Abu Isma‘il, was handed over to the custody 


* He is called by that historian Sa‘d b, Muhammad ; here, Sa] hi, “AL, 
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of an official with whom he was on terms of intimacy, 
To him came a sudden and unexpected order from the 
Sultan to extract from his prisoner a sum of 20,000 dinars, 
and for this purpose to use torture to the utmost extremity. 
Accordingly, in spite of the man’s protests of his mahilty 
to pay so much, and of his entreaties, torture was being 
applied until stopped by the Sultan, who ordered the man 
to attend his presence early and before the officials and 
erowd arrived. He did «0, and thereafter continued to 
spend the earlier part of each day with the Sultan for 
some months, during which attentions and gifts rained 
on him from all quarters. The Sultan's conduct was 
explained later, It was customary that the superseription 
of letters passing between Caliph and Sultan should be 
in their own handwriting; Mustazhir wrote an excellent 
hand, the Sultan a vile one, which he knew to be such, 
and he made use of the secretary's hand in secret, The 
resulting intimacy led to the secretary attaming the post 
of Tughra'i, a title which elung to him os a ‘nisba,’ 
For, in this story, we have an early episode of the official 
eareer of the eminent poet Abu Ismail al-Hasan b, ‘Ali 
al-Tughra'i, author of the Quosida “ Lamiyyat-al-‘Ajam,” 
which he composed in 505 a.m, Later he served the 
Sultan Mas‘fid, until his master's defeat at Hamadhin by 
his brother Mahmid, when al-Tughra'i was captured and 
put to death (see his hfe by Ibn Khalhkan, Eng. iti, 402). 
The following extract, O, 1s the above-mentioned patent 
of appointment of the Nestorian Katholikos at Baghdad ; 
it was drawn up by the author's brother, Abu Nasr. It 
is addressed to Ehed Jesu, Katholikos and Patriarch, and, 
after a formal preamble, the text of which is omitted, it 
recites that the Caliph was well assured of his exemplary 
life, and of his possessing the most deserving qualities 
which his co-relimionists “were agreed distinguished him 
from them,” and of his acquaintance with the rules 
governing o dignity “whose especial attribute was its 
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accomplishments,” as was testified by the form of its 
description: that there was an abundance of evidence 
from Christians competent to form a judgment on persons 
of his elass to the effeet that, after full enquiry amongat 
members of the various sects whether of public or private 
stution in regard to their need of a Katholikos to supervise 
their affairs and watch over the welfare of their community, 
their choice had fallen on him to be their primate, to 
watch over their concerns, to manage their charitable 
foundations, “and to deal equally between weak and 
strong as a just arbitrator”; and that they had petitioned 
for his appointment to the office aeconing to ancient 
und well-established usage; it poos on to declare that, 
in pursuance of a resolve to actede to such petition, “and 
to gather their request under the wing of concession,” * it 
was thereby ordered that he be appointed Katholikos of 
the Nestorian Christians both at Baghdad and over the 


rest of Islamic territory, “to be the representative of the 


members of that and of the other communities, whether 
Rim, Jacobite, or Melkite, wherever they might he,” with 
sole right of wearing the vestments appertaining to the 
office at divine worship, neither sharing the name with 
anyone else nor permitting any Patriarch, Bishop, or 
Deacon to assume the same to the prejudice of his office 
and dignity; and that in case any of these should “enter 
the gate of disputation,” and interfere with or disregard 
his authority, punishment would surely follow 
warning to others and as a safeouard ta his ordinances, 
And it was further ordered that he should be escorted 
in state according to the precedents tpplicable to his 
predecessors, as also to him and to his SUCCERSONS + and 
that protection should be extended to hin and to his 
eO - religionists in their lives and property, by good 


£ 
' Sa} (see Dozy, Supp, i, 130), 
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management, and by conforming to established usage in 
the matter of the burial of their dead, and the protection 
of their churches and monasteries, In gccordance with 
the practice of the just Caliphs towards their forefathers, 
and the eare for their sacred and inviolable rights on 
the part of those Imams of the past. Further, that as 
regards the payment of the poll-tax, he should confine 
himself to exacting 1t “from persons of sound mind and 
of sufficient substance, from the men and not from the 
women, nor from non-adults,” its collection to take place 
once in the year, according to the approved legal method. 
And that he was to be at liberty to intervene in all 
disputes between the Christian sects, to obtain justice 
for the weak against the strong, to redress equitably any 
deviation in the direction of violence or injustice, ond 
to manage the charitable foundations on the basis of 
justice and good faith, in conformity with the ordinances 
“and their plain course.” He was enjoined to requite 
this favour which encompassed him, and which had 
realized his wishes and secret hopes, by prayers such as 
should indicate and make manifest his sincere gratitude. 
And all Patriarchs, Priests, and Bishops of the above- 
mentioned secta were to punctually obey the foregomge 

The life of Ehed Jesu is the last of those contained in 
the “Kitab al-Majdal,” being the Lives of Nestorian 
Patriarchs, by Mari b. Sulaiman (ed. Gismondi, Rome, 
1890, pt. i, text, p. 156; trans. p. 132). The anthor was 
a. Nestorian of the twelfth century (see Duval, Litt. Syr., 
2nd ed., p. 210), and his work was abridged and continued 
by ‘Amr and Sliba, likewise edited by Gismondi, and 
containing a short notice of Ebed Jesu (part ii, text, 
p. 105; trans., p. 61). 

From these notices it appears that he was known ao 
Ibn al-Mugli,and was a native of Mosul and Metropolitan 
af Bajarma; that the Bishop of Nasibin, after hesitation, 
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assented to his election, and that the Bishop of Mosul and 
those who shared his views sntisfied their seruples by 
submitting their objections by way of preeantion to the 
vizier, ‘Ali b. Tirad al-Zainahi > that in 533 a.m. Ebed 
Jesu received his patent of appointment and the Tarha= 
in the presence of the vizier, and was condneted by the 
head of the police and other officials to the church in 
the Siq al-Thalatha, this being the first occasion on which 
& Patriarch had been thus honoured; that he was an 
excellent administrator, but prone to he niggardly ;- and 
that he died in 542 a.m, 

Professor Margoliouth considers the Patent to be of 
nmiuch interest, and the fact that the Nestorian Katholikos 
was the representative of all the Christian communities, 
and referee in all disputes between members of the sects 
to be of great historical value, That four of these 
communities are enumerated is noteworthy, “ Rim ” being 
0 dis r ‘ily omitted from such lists, This designation may 
refer to Byzantine subjects resident temporarily in the 
Islamic Empire, but the word is definitely tsed for 
"Crusaders" by Hariri (* Maqamat.” xlviii, de Sar ; 
Ist -ed., p. 571,17; 2nd ed., ii, Pp 452, L 5)2 and since 
places were at this time alternating between Moslem and 
Frankish possession, jit is likely that the existence of 
a Christian community differing from the Other three 
would be known at Baghdad and recognized. But this, 
says the Professor, is only a conjecture, 

An alternative would he to hold the term to designate 
Melkites whose language as well as ereed was Greek, and 
whose liturgy, therefore, was Greek. and not Arabic or Syringe, 


the Latin trunalation 
disfavour the wear 


* This seems to bo the ioaning of the text, that of 
is more obscure. The vizier al-Zaingli fell itito 
following (Thn al-Athir, xi, 50), 

® Translated * palliam,* | 

* Tranalater! hy Steingnes, p. 13, * thy Groeks (here mistake 6. ay 
Franks of the first Crisadp)," en for the 
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ADDENDA. 


The story mentioned ante, pp. 413-14 (extract Ch, is given shortly and 
imperfectly in the “ Kitah Baghdad” of Ibn Abi Tahir Taifar, B.M. 
add. 29318, fol. 084, of whieh an edition by Dr, H. Keller is announced, 
There Abu Dolaf promises to honour the drafts thas :— 

ae, at *<-l), ot=¥ = i} 
est Roel d NV oeGI | deal 

Abmmal b. al-Khasih alslarjari'i (p. 414) is noticed in the Tarikh 
al-Islim of Dhohabi (Levden, S63, fol. 54), and is deseribed as stupid 
ami vain: as insulting the Caliph's mother, the Hashimites, and the 
Ansir; and aa saved only by Muntasir’s death from punishment for 
having by a kiek caused the death of a petitioner, This last incident 
is mentioned in the Todhkira (Or. 3179, fol, 10fe) among acta of injustice, 


thus -— 
e il etl oy dao! de potlicall oe Ja, Zl 
ted ald dle oSad peel] Le 


2913, BhESs 5, Js! dest 32 oy by delet Os 
Al-Hosan b, Makhlad b, al-Jurrih (p, 419, note} is noticed (ih,, fol, 90h) 
aS thrice vinier to Mou‘temid and disgrace] in S00 Ac... when he went 
to Egypt and wus appointed to office by Ibn Talin, But ona sugenstion 
that he was a spy for Muwaiing, he was imprisoned at Antioch, where 
he died in 200 an, or later, And Tho al-Najjir is quoted (dl. 644 4.n., 
Brock. i, 360) for his learning and ability and for his sumptuons mode 
of life, 

That Bakldr b. Qutaibe (p. 441, m. 2) was put bo death by Thn Talan 
is doubtiul from Dhahnhi's notice. of him (ib, fol, 800), where he quotes 
al-Rindi, whose history (BOM. add. 28324) is now in course of publication 
in the Gibb Memorial Series by Mr. A, BR, Guest, Dhahabi says 
that having been appointed Qidi by the Caliph, Ibn Talon could not 
remove him, 

Muhammad b, Sulaiman Abu ‘Ali b. al-Munfiq (p. 445) is noticed in 
the “*Mugaffi” of Magrixi (Leyden MS. 1366e), where, after a mention 
of his campaigns (Tab, itt, 2236-45 and 2251-2), he is said to have gone 
to Halab, whence he was sent to court to necount for his gains in’ 
Egypt. He was there thrown into prison, where he remained! until 
released by Tho al-Forit in 26 a.0., who sent him to Qazwin and Zinjin 
2 3 : < at n *, 
in the capacity of La esi, fee! pe Laity. 

‘Abd Allah b. Dushiimna, bot written with a “Bin? (pp. 445-6), is 
noticed in the same work (Paris, Ar. 2144, fol. 140), the notice consisting 
merely of the aneedote given from Thm Said by Voller (Fragm., 
pp. 16-15). For photographs of the folio T have to thank Mr. E. Blochet. 
Tn extract P the divergences betwoon the two texts are indicated. 
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Kids erezall pea! alll Sodus: Veevace Libis (, 118) 
BLM. Or, 3178, fol. 1138, 
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ish ot Kt obedll op alll tee ot gel oe Upledll Ulf 
DHS) NN oy = ME oS Sued lle Fels alu pele uit 
| Ys = | ja .- > on 
dvs ll =) or Dose de ub dvadal ie: Lelie ss dn J was 
> JES Dell ol eli: abl) ls Yee dic ids St 
AN es Coe JL lolly ol Sl sy pe) oly ls 
os Uae Jt asl, sfas| : Jif abt tainty we whois 
ND pet uy dn Sy: td go JE AS ne hs te 
FOND sa8) whe ye, Gants ads ol ne} cerstall onl, 
ed onl ete Lis th Was >. : ol. se 
Bly att) aid. olgs Le abad oye cos! ay cals ly Vasey fran 
lads ae ot hls Wd ys! we ph Loe tobe whe ly poly ay 
ghap GaN te all bee? coll) suet Call pe ad 
hed Val Wipes de cordate: lalla lis aed Cs, 
Lntciy sacs deal) a Joel, ol: JG, ilo pl bal, 
~ is a loli iedhne us eo clas! rs jis ‘ dealt e 
ool oN call ng] ahi bey Ke EES de Une net 
pre bell ce bl! dhe Say JI; bed Udo yl Sa) nts 


E.M. Or, 3179, fol. 1034, = Les ‘yea ben | us a) a) pe 
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D. 

gS gl ays h al SUE Seah oe USE GN wypelall eat 
| RE ES cee eae 
ome tel Lak GLb, cy Sa te poilei lel 
Ssgl ray qpheally Gl) Sally jy Ntll ote! sels 
Gilkey dnetly lal Sai ees eal 
t SUS. Fe le EOS Ihe Ia dF: cel oY a 
tye. als hed SAS ty tee MRT Jol OU ae a dy 
Ket cop alall er gd Real Wy Fel pe ae aw Jal aL 
wil ge ah Sukh al Neg Fo hs SUE alt Gy Le wl 
EB abe 6! doles delab Ws: JU. ddtel $ C15 
wt Gs Coty = Ube de Uy wile : Last ays mato! te 
CAFE I gla GN ogitsty ALI I” HN lah: JS ab aay 
wb ad Fanelli aol lb, 65 NG Le al 


vee et dl! ve le L me Fl eal 
B.M. Or. S178, fol. 121a. 


4 
: 













E. 
ey mer, K 
Bee i) Ny 885 A215, oly ale ds 1 dab eat jiN5, 
mes pil SNE aL Sebel ts ate Jy 
tes on East Nett Ls at tes, Che Sale ot OSI 
Mwcll, heal! Las 5, nihil Lol, 
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wm or be beens lh dle slit) ah! Sle al OW UL, 
cot eet BUN ope el by nes a La LS ow ol elt 
aS 7ad Kola de pty dell Jagd stacy yay rl) 93 sl) ae Js 
AD aly hy i ANS oe Sse SU gay eb al gL 
Lh thes cL lel oF: oN JU St ber ad (hi, 
cals ad, Sd) wl ole, ey SL et) NJ 
Las ON craigs tle alll 23 oi, Ce tee os L 
Beeedeated Js, ete uci tea Jas 
She Lg ty) et oe Jel Js nt St ok, Gil 
esse 8 be ANY: SF sy oe aay LG wpe alo er 
wt ot ty te Sl Abe he 535, sala Lee 
Lee pails lee) Geet de Bae del, aoe, Leil : Sl ay 


BM. Or. 3179, fol 1058, dey Li 8 


coll ty pe Jamel Sl: aK obs ye Salad ILS 
dilyS | ols ew Tclem ssesy oltt| all aoe weet 
ere Sy STL lly allel hit ioe Lela!) eed 
fic gin" il, who _ _< ce els eee is us a 
ssh SY: ell M.A od 
Seis lS! oe eK LS Gell 2 1 Gye 
Ib., fal, 1814. 
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F. 


BN pg) te a tls all eee tle Ute 
pte fey he nas le eps S42 Shh, pr! S us 
ST yy oll toe Eel os ey 2 Lk, abl 
SIO pe) Ries de i cstp bee Sle oy ape 
cpastel ob atyale | ert dal, at Uae UI: 2 Uli 
on HS, SN LS: JIG site Lily. aa fl, ade UL 
asl, eee dl afar 
td Jl Solan Fits ge Nail Le ley alan ls 
Je ba etl oF MG ae wy Dolo CE BL ek 
ie SF sh Ss QL. ol yd Lely Lert, oly st, oll 
EL ai) Gi) act Loi! JU oy at ai Bolas. deal 
g SM dS Aya Cal DLs gay tebe 5 ell SLU Couns = al 
Karls oe pl bey ed Lg dy boos | ut Uo Le CS 
Vac ils isd; les eae call Le ot le a es jie 5 
lapse andre, Lae ce iw Jo) line 2 mate gdy LilLey 
wre get bey feo pili se 1G) cee Ol 2 ali 
eS sete: JLas Spm y dace dtd SL 
cig! GI ol ules le aN UL ee FLT ot Gales 
Nake wSy Bee sh sls O80 Jol la Jlebes sl aes) 
bel Oy ites Gat es OS || Ao Ne bal ool, 
Sohal Boe Sa hig yi be Sell pey Sah eae 
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OS) yg) os tI) BUN S00" 8 ae deel asc’ Will 
pide oh Sat) NG b ag. onl pl hee Se) Coll oe 
egos Wall, de: Nas Fate tip ety Sa 
B.M. Or. 3179, tol. 1118, 
Gh, 

NLS Lory daceall ally 65 3, lake oy alll see eS 
hd) a8 daly pose Golly je Ge UI Led Glee Sly 
este) oheall op,6N o\ AGL alll JLT oaks a5 : eel gf 
aps Yy bad Zana) ee au mall sd ppbpall antl cow led de 

= tiller SN) cos Nay adsl, de S6S% Vin LES Hh ay 60) dace} 
B.M. Or. 5769, fol. 25a. 

H. 
dles csaly y Wis bode op alll ae ST heal pl) a5, 
pte ody sayly bd Sytee oly Gy gy ne oo) ey oe Ey 
Sule ls, jae ve ce oad oe Slit, > oe ie OL 
Th, fol. 30, (138) depos Bole ody Jey up Sound, 


L. 
Labi appAll aad dhe ogy oS anita de als I gel 
LoS Lcd od dialer ly aslo gp AU dane | de dtl ob 
tpt opel ne sly y Abts nw ee Ss SE SOG 
Sah, de Sli gl jyactd Was JG, ALI sane ale 


B.M, Or. 3179, fol. 2010, . d2\) pe larly dome ipo dala 
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Kk. 

et ci) ily et oe leds Ls alll ae col, Li 
Ns pancinall jay ai pio My opel) SILL ated! wer ala 
BN a AE Getegall eal FL yw ad JUG at, 2, 
cartes Brey Spaly Sipe) ne ie Soest Giger 
ype as il yor Ly eect SUS. ards!) nue LE 
py item sh oly Kine! Ld oid, SY all Ps oe Ll si gal 
SN pill te ts oy ache 2 Nb alll Og gy 
USTae! sat oly syraiee rey Lng Ct, dey 5nd 
pas Mace J dejlutl, Glo Tey iyi ot MBL 

BM. Or. 3179, fol. 1045. | sole Jleu' go tll, 


Li, 

epee! ne a OS lL) ep ewdll oF eels 
Bar pe) eet) pte ld IOS ns oils : JL 4 Lion Leg 
SF Se 8 iN Nt oS oe, STE OB 
ot erent gt Mae! oN NS, NaN uly CK cant 
25 eas deg! Wl ys ayiel od “3! als alll, d) Last tale ely 
Rated hy atl hats chat qlnsil nd, dads IS a 
jal eg ia i Is I mites ohh a3 a -. 

LGN AVS Bell Jit aye sty Gull aac! allt Re. 
SAL cyt 3) gobo pat Jalal) 6 lary Jalell ae al ie 
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Bal OS oe OS uel abe 285 be yi SH Js 
cee MN ake 5 al gt 1 Citas ane HES) ape Wyle 
bleu! ae ee Ln J, a = domed he aye ddd ails ol 
a ; | " a | | 1 ere 
Bias jy Le yphend Reudl Joho hel] ane 
32 ope, les ar wwe dee chal Lee Geet al Fa 
he oo is oe sd mae Pret ee 
eal al ble d Cal ashes Use ee, cipsd ke 
ted UI Lee Che Gilet he UL wd el eat A le, 
he he ot ily Se HEY Sy pel Ys JU TE 
Laity Ot gh Sh aly: CMs. Bel del, Son yd She ade 
oe os dae ly ise", ithe ose? srl, cu) leel UI 
dots § Dbl) Fal; deel 05 wills ey her | JL os 
yf) ol ek SN caged Colima 2 a) ete, are LL 
Be igh bead ee eb Bt llebell les gene chEs, 
CN cell Seat T gules d alll ol pall bbs JU, adhyh 
CEB SAY wgecyly Le lucall I prdie, tall fleas 
Listas 2 Jl wisest) OS eel ol lam, mally yd pl 
Nad ed Selly tall UN Ua dady Nell Sad Lol 
cde Soy aa Nh, Quel ae Ley 155, 135 S Salt oe 
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eS oad oll ee IE ad la EL, 
Fai il ae sh! ee eelnall, ja, ile MN 
Ny Spel LF ale bs SE he, GET SU 1, isis 
ll ues: JLs pr CU. Sth oe Mb a Jt 
uli. a Kile ore SIC ee ees 

S751 ak, Spee wh wis 
Paris Ar, 3482, fol. 72a. 

M. 

ey! al bile at elas AS unas ae! dns | ae ctl us ia 4 
a) 0G 285 5 alee SIG LL Ly orto No ld ey 
pecs aly pst telly syd all ype gm Lay lal ali 
ecg bs ort enh Sy ll oi US ced ely 


Leslee Lobe paul, By le. call cull iF acti | apere rh 
“india ee cleat oo chal re - Jk, ne 


ta AM Ne i ie ae 
ia ake SV Sp «pail ne iy pias CoS Ml 
BM. Or. 8179, fol. 1006. .alad jusctaly asf, jai 


Wiay io ae Jad Elst. rn dle coll oy dam] lf 
head pad, bo el tanhec® nies llleal! Lace ih, ‘Leal 
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AY one op ete lec ot ee ll be LS icles 
wheal Sah oleh ol oy ane pt ARS y whl (2 2) 
erp ate pier yl SUG. Fis Lele Gall Cis, QO Le 
gyre deseelly Lb dans eed sold: anil (gylerl olks uy) dae 
sj ae altel al Jytall oll asta bi Ladle she gle 
AMG Sl estat wp clell Lizey lal NF ls Shay by 
Gas A phe Gold deal S Able dee Sally 
pt ppeall Eble GEE Oe al gry! a be Wee Sel 
Get oly By ol SN de Jal) her! Ul, le Faw dy sla 
ce) pep he tf JE eb ne Kemal Ea 
oly bl EM ELE SS cays 0d Leet, LANs, al 
at. Land SN aL Hi, bob! be) dem We 
wSGdg\ be ail be: wp deg ser ods onl J. Uae 
Be 6) Eo, 8 ods sls ye Jo} Spl nt LL 
pola ling SN iN Gai AS ght 
rail, Van Flat Rofl, spat Lo) de> I cece tol sae 
pe ais), ise™ well ag iol: el) ip. dol, 
ol uss pe lel hel Cae, A OL -8b, dnl 
deed je pal sedl Dh CLA at, Lleol 
JE pase SF ee US Tp EON 2B der Ue iy 

pte ald oS Lill el aye Vodlane eylosl| jr, po cant, 
cel JE SD be s SUB Hla 695) yet yl a slice 
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plat Gt, pls Ys ele al JL. yo SL a Sl, 
asl dT nel Jay thy Coal accel. boo Dll ON 
ceed s all Sy ally ae Leth, ail lab pol idl Cy 
See) Bey San OS (uly lo OG, sole Se 
ply eee be de ae be NG. OSS es IG. 
Fel tly ee oe ele) Cie Fl oe ah es 
6} a Sad 2 JUS Jago Bla: JUS, Ken ah 2 JU \ 
cle be alle ye OS) beds loo Gail DL Uw 
otal Jae? pales! J) wld 
isa gy Hote gece! gly pe deed oe Guleall Gl say 
Joy 58S Large Jase ole yee nee cle Lae Bis 
dof pe ose yo ee! Jo lG as a us! Ustad 
ealail 3 JG «aah: SE oll 328 iM ted J, fe 
GSN: SEs gd aha SLs. NG. teal KT: SG 
pains lia sally aigmapally” Joie Joy Fe al tt, Seana AS 
AN Sots SLby “Soll ne cnedy Ciyaeall worl pau *L,) 
wr ert See! Gee" allel Les Egle! ELL yn nels 
Nahen Wty My re Ul, 228 aha Sa IS: iy tal, ws, Pe 
Uh ally duet a tees Li lell S Se idly Ly ane OLS, 
dds pieald ste | aul cs eet ot hee! wat] 
Werte tele Ie aly ee ald ale ad adc Le e505, la lou ; 


lam ad J : Jey ad a lao whom. 4) Jeeacapul 
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wet? dam] ut wa Beh sles has . s a upcle jana 
SLM age y Slee pte nts uy del ol ah) oT Sey orl 
ag eee be Leogs pci? duaksy ¥ cl ly mts wens ley 
phe ah po me Myf: SLES. Hea S ipall seal yl lan 
Pe ey dete Sy tll, oclill ca lb Fate JN Me eee Natt, 

hd call Bley Call CaN aaloey Jal! tyke 3p Nye Gail 
Lgl: 2 JE Joa! pola) atl lads ST kot ab bs 
SLES SNS abelad Spies Shell Wie ae Stl al ll 
shag slid geod abl JU cpl gp Ld «5 = gpl 
cele ur das cles ebess | ee fn Ss ° wt aail, 


B.M. Or, 3179, fol. 1915-1920, dn dite 


N. 


ite : ila salad) Lost wet a laall gl ees) ak 

als 25s ay! Mo? ool uae doo hal sh we a ie 
th Sell nee ogy cle see yh blal) Ges ld: JL 
micine urty ler) de Cad dle, “OM de oy dee lst 
J iI, se hy hls eee wT acl! ge 
dle or a) Cam oiiny oll Cage: S cileseal il od. gyi 
de Seeleel oll 2 t St oe eb GIN 
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Regiall et ope slo CaN te BE oe lil 
st gat le ite, Ie ly Se et te ost, 
de detye leo Gall Gu) eS! dayahy Jai) Je 
MG ye ay De hes FY Ske OS uly 9 $5 ll 
ge tne NN Sil ls Gy te ILL al 
Copal: SE pepil 3 casa Seely SIL is Byad adys 
Meat label oN sees ar Maly 6 ee oS dG wy 
bso tal wel ol li dle he yd LI ler Su 
“ae at a Pe ictal. le: J Sli ate 
Ts SG ke GG 2 JG Gill 5 ol 
Enlecs ho AVE oe dds byl del les!) MN ae 
we BS lll Jody lett toll ot sh fs 
ce UG las Me Sal, eel ys Gly sy oe? ops 
ree a ” Sales eas wet ¢ cman as Ls 
PBN Noah el es US, Ke Ld St Gl, 
bi Geely ory HAE IG cally gat on SU tial 
Ai Rael? pal gilts. dee ole, SEAS Melt dlp ue 
cel hope BE EY ore eclenl a nis, efit thera id 
FG ort ax AS elit Jan py Sue oh Gly CIGLN Donal 
Lol, LM, waa, Pree Hi gliclary Gals uptlt, peal | ‘. 


apis su! | ral het | Ss age 
al et Pere aw. 4 iil ls lt aul! Fes ' 


J) vii vets 


MB. pall. 
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ne NN Bate te alge eck 5, Sees ree ale LS 
Mater Latest MN SUL opal lyse vie on, en 
VS" NG, abe Jon, tet file} be poke tbl 
ai aod NSM) Bal toy well Bel] oe p= Cles!l asl 
Sale Nu Wl, abs = wh eelan! ol pelle pe 208 is 
dV ils i, ae! 1S yo ates pl lay al pol, . Ld 
dee dhe nS) LAL dhery daddy dow 3, 


B.M. Or, 3180, fol. 90a, 


O, 
BN dae y get) LST ps Goble! a2 de 
pigs Seed greg al Up Gade SG al OLS ta 
peal NSe ee, 2 6. te Le OSE pital 
Cade Mall dN miisily dig Sade at eel Sil, peopel 
hep epee Sts de yee! Coll Jia! tata, tiles, 
Liye 2) Vygis Walol pace Gi lesl! dies! by ty OL 
Stell poy ot Nl ssl! nw dolee pe. Lilie, Lit 
NGS, ae Late Mit elllely SNe! Fs allel 


* Road by von Kr. ablaa| ‘ 


* Text: nee Sines iC Le | peam| ugal 
* Tb., *b3). 
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Lymn wails Vyly CHUL! syd Se | NA Ll 185, 
lid ne cS, aE erence us! oiler ere. at meatls, 
2! Nhay octoniy meted me Dll Sar S Lyuclly wai, 
wicclands Fis) ge ce wAc|s3 eet all wll we a ret 
agil=!|, le Wu Sh as Noa sat : += |,| Fey dos loe 
Por Fi uN; 1 td thal Ml 3p Lt. Lom Vaahe \ nl 
da! depo Fy , plea! Elo Sats ell Stance 
islet! a3! wot enlace ats we d Vncis ated) so dT pay 
C5! ii ih, dhs 2s Ila! | yAS 3 as. Js, a) i a 3 Laut, 
pple! Sai jlenall dlactl Lal fi 7 | CIE lal GE oe 
e: ae willl Tae lie 8 spars ie hes 
dha | ” ils ae Ces ee cael! Sie wae at 
8) daseall Os aly ell, 8d ole} OL wx soda 
Wale ye Sm NN Jay OS de Jeet ot Gla, 
* Ih. ag. 

s Th., Senin cial, 
- Qy. some rhyme to tito . 
4 « ; 

Ib., eo mmeele 


i = 4 , | oil I 
eh ae r re a ! 
Ib., idle wok ony dei) oh €: ay 
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Jeo oe dle lis te di tall, dad al Qolaall ls 
Lewes dale, ee. Cid allnel preps” a Soni ons ai \z3 
sie ive Sly eel wr le a! ge 
dil als ae <ee idle ct| er® Leta I ta —_s Ls iaalel rice | 
esl. Jet, 8! ala, iSis. cies Fam bi eas af aa ape) 
Solall glist, JlpmW chic GU daliel, Spell, itil J 
3 wheal, ere Lauds ote a dere ‘ea J — 
a “ye ee pele al te gual 2 Lea of 

pass =e Ny Phill po Wg - rf i Apol e i 
ey Se yc th ee oe 
SS LE Lisle So Led BNL bts EY, Eeatawall 
Lani ue! jy Les re) col ashy teat! Sl we bee | 


csctyy Lil tly Label spiset ps USS eet Boles Ciel, 
Hod ill sles! Wan bla. “Ubls sqay lasae Zl, de 


! Qy. a word missing. 

* Text: ls Sl ely. 

* Th, pfcae. 

4 Th. \1: : | 
Ib., a's, real by von Kr, “ ‘ 

Th ppl, 


© Th, Ub) 8) cepa 
11,48. 1008, 4 


















= 4 * —- —_, 
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ere cats “ley SA, do Sad Sool Lod Sle thy 
AG Maal! AG Luu, . ads otal J goes Se Se! 
Bo spell Ip pdt ol LS Sal) LN ow GEL, ally 
clear ALS a) Sleell, olattl agtly final! tke 
BM. Or. $179, fol. 2250-8. 
FP; | 4 
Variations between the text of the “Mughrib” of Tho 


Said (Vollers, “ Fragmente,” pp. 16-15) and the “ Muqatfa ” 
of Magriai (Paris, Ar. 2144, fol, 160). 


p- 16, 1. ult. gem og Meet oy dee) onl ol 
p. 17,1. 1. meg ol ay ell ha 


p. 17, I. 4-8: 
Sola yo Dim gp Lal Janell dee Saad ee “LA ol sy 
Heel et Shed Sy are le by Shy opetall te | 
My dks “Leal! a8, Ul aaded Glas tie 2s ui w'Sy xall 
eae 1h SLM NS phy aati be 15, iba Wen 
pee 3 tle alll FF Arje cae aot idl tne 








ze Lal city, Ads ee tS hs uits sls L, 
p. 17, ll. 16-17. teeth Sle) is alt teat 
Pp. fake 1: 
* ws it ee ak oy 
ue - ages asp rigs alll be al; ens we 
sel ay laencd sil 
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nz 
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AY. 


THE RUMMINDEI INSCRIPTION AND 
THE CONVERSION OF ASOKA TO BUDDHISM. 


By J. ¥, FLEET, LC.8. (Rerp.j, Pu.D,, CLE 7 


I, The Rummindéi inscription. 


MAE text of the Rummind@ inscription, styled at first 

“the Agoka edict of Padaria,” appears to have been 
first published by Professor Biihler, m the Ancenjer for 
the 7th January, 1897, of the Philosophical and Historical 
Section of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 
A translation of it was given by M. Barth in the Jowrnat 
des Savunta, 1897. T3. The record was fully edited by 
Professor Bihler, with an excellent facsimile, in the 
Epigraphia Indiea, 5. 1 T Some diffenlt terms in it 
have been examined by Professor Pischel m the Sifserea- 
heriehte of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 1003. 
72446 And Mr. Vincent Smith has favoured us with one 
translation of it in his Asife, 145, and andther mm an 
article entitled “The Rummindéi Inscription, hitherto 
known «as the Padariya Inscription, of Asoka,” published 
in the Indian Antiquery, 1905, 1 ff. From this last 
article we learn that the broken pillar whieh bears the 
inscription stands elose to a mound of ruins, near the 
top of which there is a shrine of a goddess known as 
Rummind ; that this mound is close on the north of 
another mound which marks the site of an ancient village 
or small town; that the tapyd itself, the subdivision, 
including a nomber of villages, also 1s known by the name 
Rummindéi; and that, consequently, the record is to. be 
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known as the Rummindéi inseription, better than as 
the Padariyi inscription from the name of the nearest 
inhabited village, about a mile to the south. In connexion 
with the statement that Rummindéi is also the name of 
the fappa, I may observe that the Suttanipaita, verse 683, 
tells us that, Buddha was born :—Sakyaina gamé janapadé 
Lumbineyyé ; “ina village of the Sakyas in the Lumbini 
country, territory, or district.” I may add that the record 
tannot be properly classed as an “edict” of Asoka, 
inasmuch as it does not commence with any of the 
formulae presented in the edicts, and that there is not, in 
fact, anything to mark it as u record framed by the king 
at all: it appears to have been drawn up by the local 
authorities, and incised by them on the pillar set up by 
Asdka. 

The special interest which attaches to this record lies in 
the fact, which was recognized as soon as the record was 
discovered, that, as there is no reason for supposing that 
the pillar does not stand in the very Place in which it was 
originally set up, the record locates the exact traditional 
site of the place where Buddha was boru,— the Lumbini 
or Lumbinivana grove or garden of the Divyaivadaina ned 
the Lalitavistara, and the Lumbinivana, v,], Lumbinivana, 
of the Nidinakathi. The name of the Village 48 riven im 
the record, Lummini, is the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
Lumbini: and, the change of to + being a very common 
one, We recognize at ouce that the first component of the 
modern name Rummindé is the ancient Lumbini, Lummini,! 

The text of the inseription, which I give from the 
facsimile aceompunying Professor Biihler’s article, runs 
as follows :— 


1 The name Rummindei appears to te not unique. Baba P, 
Mukhorji's sketch-map, A ntiquitios i the Tart, plate 1, shows a village 
*Rumin-dei* about twenty-four miles towards the weet-by-south from 


the place where the inserihed pillar is, It tMiy give ao indicution of the 
stretch of the ancient Lambini district, 
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Text. 
1 Deévinapiyéna Piyadasina lijina visati-vas-Abhisitéena 
2 atana aigicha mohiyite hida Bodhe jate Sakya-mun-itt 
$ sil-fvi-gada-bhicha kilapita sila-thabhe cha usapapite 
4 hida Bhacavarh jaté-ti Luthmini-game ubalike kate 
5 athabhagirye cho 


The text is clear and unmistakable throughout, And 
my reading is exactly the same as that laid down by 
previous writers; except that in line 4 I take ehd, not 
as another form of efa, ‘and, but as forming with the 
preceding syllable the word bhicha, There are, however, 
certain expressions in the record, regarding the inter- 
pretation of which I differ. 

* . Lad 7 * 

The tirst term that calls for notice is moahiyite, line 2. 

This is equivalent to the Sanskrit mahiyitam, the 


nominative singular neuter of the past participle passive 


of the nominal verb malty, ‘to be joyous or happy; 
to prosper, thrive ; to be held in high honour’ 

This word has been taken here as meaning ‘homage 
was done,‘ worship was done, ‘reverence was done.’ And, 
without doubt, instances might be cited in which meahty, 
which is explained by grammarians and commentators 
as being used piydyim, ‘in the sense of paja, and 
vriddiau, ‘in the sense of growth, incrense, ete. has 
a meaning which is fully equivalent to that of ‘to be 
worshipped a5 religious object.’ But ‘to do pajd’ does 
not necessarily mean ‘to do religious worship: it denotes 
also the act of paying respect to great, influential, or 
venerable people, And, whereas mahiy is ultimately 
connected with the root from which we have also mofhat, 
‘oreat,’ there are numerous passages in which, we can 
see, it plainly means ‘to be made great, to be honoured 
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a, 4. 260:— Vyapéta-kalmasho 
ibsrast: 3 Brahma-loka m moahtyaie “(a Brihman, conducting 
himself in this manner, and becoming acquainted with 


the Védas), becomes freed from sin, and is ever glorified 


in the world of Brahman.” 

Thid., 5. 155 -— Patitn Suérishaté yéna téna svargé 
mahiyate; “if (a woman) obeys her husband, by that she 
is exalted in heaven.” 

Thid., &. 318:— YVatekshipté marshayaty-artais-téna 
svarge mahiyate ; “if (a king), when he is reviled by those 
in distress, bears it with patience, he is on that account 
magnified in heaven.” 

Tn rendering the word in the above three passages by 
“is glorified, exalted, magnified,” I have simply followed 


‘Dr. Burnell, The Ordinances of Manu, endorsed by 
Professor Biithler, The Laws of Monn (SBE, vol. 25); the 
latter using ‘exalted’ in the three cases. But it is obvious 


that the idea of being ‘ worshipped’ is inadmissible here. 

Again, we have in the Mahabharata (Caleutta ed.), 
3. § 83, 6027 -— Sarva-vyadhi-vinirmuktd Brahma-loke 
mahiyate ; “(O best of the Bharatas!, a man who bathes 
at the ¢trthe of Kasiévara) becomes freed from all ailments 
and is exalted in the world of Brahman.” 

So, also, we have in the Ramayana (Bombay ed.), 1. § 1, 
09 :— Sa-putra-pautrah sa-ganah prétya svargé mahiyate ; 
“(the man who reads this tale, the Raimiyana, which 
confers long life)— when he dies, he is exalted in heaven 
along with his sons, his sons’ sons, and his followers.” 

. Ibid. (Gorresio), 2.3 12, 37 —— Vivéeda Rimasya mahat- 
mand grihata imahiyamanarm; “(Sumantra) entered the 
honoured house of the high-minded Rama.” 

And in the Bhattikivya, 2. $8, Viévamitra suys to 
Rima :— Mahiyyamini bhavat<itimitram . 2... . 
bhimih; “honoured beyond all measure by thee (ies 
didst overcome the voracious demons nat the sacrifice of 
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the gods), the earth, (thus possessed of a hero. is mot 
ashamed even before the heavens adorned by Indra).” 

It is thus plain that mahiyite may mean in the 
Rummindsi inscription ‘it was honoured, honour was 
done; quite as much as ‘it wns worshipped, worship 
was done’ But Aéoka cannot have done “worship” at 
the Lumbinivana unless he was a Buddhist. And, 
whatever may be the apparent purport and bearing of 
certain statementa in the Dipavatisa and the Muhaivatnsa, 
his records make it certain that he had not become 
a Buddhist when he visited the village Lummini— in the 
twenty-first: year after his anoimtment to the sovereignty = 
they make it clear (see page 496 £. below) that im was. 
only about the middle of the thirtieth year that he was 
eonverted to Buddhism, and became a Buddhist disciple 
or lay-worshipper. 

In these circumstances, I take mahiyite as meaning 
here, not ‘worship was done, but ‘honour was done. 
And I take the whole phrase — lijina ..... . atona 
Agacha mnahtyite,— literally “by the king, by himself, 
having come, honour was done,"— as meaning “ the king 
did (this place) the honour of coming (here) in person.” 
Agskea was on « state progress through part of the 
northern districts of his dominions: he was nok king 
a dhammaydta, & tour in connexion with his duties as 
a king, in accordance with a practice which, as he plainly 
tells us in his eighth rock-ediet (see more fully page 490 
below), he had laid down for himself! He was encamped 
somewhere near the village Lummini. And, attracted by 
what was told him in connexion with a site at that place, 


1 Quite possibly, of course, it was this identical tour that provided the 
bnais for the story in the Divyavadiina, ed. Cowell and Neil, 360 Mf, of 
how Agaka went round, under the guidance of the Sthavira Upagupta, 
to the various places at whieh Buddha had resided, commenclag with the 
Lombinivana, ‘in order to honour them and to mark them out for the 
henefit of future generations.’ 
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he paid that site a visit, and, naturally enough in the case 
cof so liberal-minded «a monarch,’ conferred favours on its 

ossessors in recognition of the interesting event which 
had occurred there, and made arrangements that the site 
should be marked out and protected. It was doubtless on 
the same occasion that, as is recorded in the Nigliva 
inscription (EI, 5. 5), he visited the Stipa of Konikamana, 
on which he had previously conferred the favour either of 
causing it to be restored so as to make it twice as large 
as it had become, or of doubling an endowment which 
was attached to it. 

= = + * . 

The next expression calling for notice is one which we 
have in line 3,— silarigadabhicha, 

Previous examiners of this record have taken the cli 
a8 4 Variant, met with m the edicts, of cha,‘ and.’ Before 
it, they have found the compound sila-vigadabhi. And 
this they have proposed to interpret in various ways: 
(1) as meaning ‘a stone (slab) bearing a big sun, to mark 
the point that tradition represents Buddha as a scion of 
the Solar Race of [kshviku; (2) as meaning ‘a stone 
horse, beeause Hinen-tsiang says that the A¢oka pillar 
which he saw in the Lumbini garden was surmounted 
by the figure of a horse; (3) as meaning ‘a flawless or 
faultless block of stone, from which the pillar, which the 
text mentions immediately afterwards, was made. The 
‘suggestion seems also to have been made, that we might 
find here the equivalent ot a Sanskrit *Aalavin o gardabht, 
‘# stone she-ass.’ But none of those proposals has received 
any substantial justification, 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, however, has expressed the 
opinion, but without going further into the mister 








' And, in fact, in accordance with the general behaviour of ancient 
Indian kings, ‘The insoriptions give us numerous instances of Vaishnava 
‘kings making of sanctioning grants to Saiva and other temples or priest, | 
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(JBBRAS, 20, 366, note 14), that * silaviadabhicha wust 
be an enclosure or railing made of stone,” and that 
“bhicha is probably connected with bhitti or bhattied, 
‘a wall." 

That is the way in which I take the word bhicha. Just 
as we have in this same record dgdeha for agachcha = 
agatya,— (and various other analogous forms might he 

. cited) — so bhieha stands for bhichcha = bhittika through 
such forma as *hhittia, *hhithiyd, *bhatiyd. 

Before that, we might have vigada as representing 
viketa, ‘having an unusual size or aspect, m the sense 
of ‘huge, large, great;’ with the result ‘a stone great 
wall.’ But the natural expression for such # meaning 
as that would so obviously be aaha-sila-bhicha that such 
a possibility can hardly be admitted. Again, using viata 
in another meaning which it appears to have, ‘ unusually 
handsome, we might possibly say ‘a stone ornate wall,’ 
in the sense of something like a “ Buddhist railmg.” But 
this, also, somehow does net seem satisfactory: and no 
traces of such a railing at Rummindéi have been reported. 

The syllables which stand before bhicha divide quite 
naturally into sil + avi + geda: and thot is the way 
in which I take them. The Sabdakalpadruma cites 
Dandin as assigning to avi the meaning of prichina, 

s ‘an enelosure, hedge, fence, wall;" and it cites the 
Gabdaratnavali as assigning to gada the meaning of 
vyavadhana, ‘covering; & cover, a screen” It would, 
no doubt, be satisfactory if we could quote passages from 
texts, in which these two words, avi and gada, wre actually 
found in those meanings. But we can hardly think that 
the Sabdakalpadruma, or the authorities cited by it, 
‘nyvented those meanings in order to enable us to explam 
the Rummindél inseription, Accordingly, I do not hesitate 
to use those meanings, and to explain the whole expression 
as denoting ‘a stone wall which is an enclosure and 

we a screen, or in other terms ‘a stone surrounding ane 
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screening wall;’ exaetly what would naturally be built 
round such a site as that with which we are concerned. 
= = = = L 

The remaining expressions which demand attention are 
two words in lines 4 and 4 which are plainly fiseal terms : 
the record says :—* the village Lummini was made tthaliker 
and athe Pahvtepaaper. 

On the understanding that in whalike we have bali, 
‘tax, impost, royal revenue, this term has been rendered 
as meaning ‘exempt from assessment,’ “free of taxes,’ 
‘revenue-tree.” 

The base whalike would stand quite well, according to 
the inseriptional orthography of the period, for uwhhalika 
as =toa Sanskrit *udbaldika, Professor Giihler, however, 
pointed ont that, on the analogy of uchohhyrimkhata, 
‘anbridled, wuneurbed, unnidra, ‘sleepless,’ and other 
words, *udbali, as the basis of *udhalifa, would have 
to be analysed into balar-uthwinta or tdgata, “one who 
has gone up from, left, the taxes, and that the use of it in 
the sense of ‘exempt from taxes’ would be unidiomatie, 
Accordingly, while rendering whelike by “free of taxes” 
he thought that the word may perhaps be explained 
as=Favabalikeh or *apalyali fakin support of whieh 
suggestion he cited Miller's Pali Grammer. p. 42, as 
giving instances of a contraction of ae and ape to wt, 

It is certain that such a word as withelike cannot be 
grammatically explained as Test riingr ‘exempt from hadi: 
and the suggestion of apabalila or anibalihe does not 
seem Very satisfactory. In these circumstances, 1 treat this 
word otherwise, It is permissible to complete the ubalike 





1 1t may be observed that in wine We might find th 
mich as the nominative, and so the text might mean :—"* at the Village 
Lumtnini an eheviie was made, anil Br eatAectbiltgriger,” Tt im, however, 
diffientt to suggest any meanines for the two words in question from that 
point of view : moreover, We should then expect itfinite, “was coused to 
be tinde,” rather than hente, 


© loontive quite as 
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of the text into wibalike, by supplying an Anusvira’ 
And, doing that, I venture to find here a vernacular word 
wmbalika. ‘free from rent,’ which may be traced in Southern 
India in the Kanarese wnbali, wmbalige, wmmali, ete, 
‘s rent-free grant,’ as applied to either a plot of land or 
a village, and in the Telugu wmbealt, semble, wrnberlile, 
and the Tamil wmbalikkai, with more or less similar 
meanings." 

In athabhagiye, the second component represents the 
Sanskrit bhaqya, ‘entitled toa share.’ The first component 


is capable of representing either athe, attha, Prakrit forms: 


of ashtan, ‘eight, or the affha which, alongside of attha, 


is a Prakrit form of ertha, ‘substance, wealth, property, 


ste’ On the view that it stands here for artha, the 


term athabldgiye has been rendered as meaning ‘loaded 


with benefits’ ‘a recipient of wealth’ and ‘sharing in 
wealth, partaking of the king's bounty. On the view 
that it stands for ashtan, the term has been rendered as 
meaning ‘having eight plots (of the fiscal lands) granted 
to it’ and ‘(revenue-free) in its entirety ;’ the latter 


proposal being based on the curious assumption that, just 


as we now say “sixteen annas” to denote the whole of 
anything, so “eight shares” may have been used in 
ancient times, | 

L find the explanation of this term in the Manava- 
dharmagastra, 7. 130, where it is said —— Panchisad-bhaga 
adeyo rajia paéu-hiranyayoh dhinyanam=sshtamo bhigah 
shashtho dvadaga éva vA; “the king may tnke a fiftieth 

1 Tn our text, the Anusvarn is shewn im bhegeiveeh anid fenton, but is 


omitted. trams «fife we gel gated 
® Tt would appear that grammarians propose to derive wimnbadi from. mur, 


‘to eat, enjoy,’ with aft in the sense of ‘a grit, a present ;* 90 that the 


primary meaning is ‘un enjoyment-gift’ But we need not regard that 
pee 1 os conclusive; especially as it does nob seem to account 
satisfactorily for the second component, except in the form bei, heft, 
More noteworthy is the use of the Dravidian { in the Kanorese forms : 
inatuinces can be cited, however, in which that letter has been subatituted 
for a Sanskrit /. 
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share of the eattle and gold; an eighth share, or a sixth, 
or indeed a twelfth, of the grains, J take it that In 
the time of ASokn the royal share in the grain in the 
district which included the village Lummini was one- 
eighth. And TI gather that, while this royal share would 
ordinarily have been reserved in the ease of such privileges 
as those which Asiku conferred, even this right was 
relinquished in this instance, and the village Lummini was 
made absolutely and entirely rent-free as against the State. 
* * i] = + 

Some remarks may be made regarding the various 
appellations of the king who is mentioned in this record. 

His personal name according to literary works was 
Asoka or Asdkavardhana, he latter form is found in 
the Vishnu-Purana, book 4, chapter 24, and in the 
Bhagavata-Purina, 12.1, 13: and the former of these 
works deseribes him as a son of Bindusaira son of the 
Maurya king Chandragupta. The shorter form, Asoka, 
is found in the Vayu-Purina, part 2, chap. 37, verse 326. 
in the Dipavathsa and the Mahfvathss, in the Samants- 
pasidika of Buddhaghdsha, in the Divyaivadina, and in 
the Jain Parigishtaparvan. 

As is well known, his personal name has not vet been 
found in any records of his own time. And the earliest 
epigraphic mention of it is in the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradiman, containing a date falling in ap. 150, whieh 
speaks of “the Maurya king Chandragupta” and @ Agoka 
the Maurya " (EI, 8. 46 £). 

In his edicts, as in the inscription which we have hefore 
us, the king is mentioned only by Prakrit forma of 
appellations which would in Sanskrit he Déevinitipriva 
and Priyadarsin. But there is no question about his 





‘Tt is hanlly nereaary to point out that, while ahfitthdon micht moan 
*eught shares,” Le. ‘eight per cont.,’ it also means ‘un eighth share * just 
as freely: compare paticieiied-Ahiga in the verse quoted abcve, and 
shadt-bhaga, ‘a sixth share," in, ay., 8. Ald, a, Si, ‘ 
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identity. The Dipavatisa uses the names Piyudassi, 
Pivadassana, Asoka, Asokadhamma, and Dhammisika, 
just as may suit its verses, to denote one and the same 
person, whom it describes (f.15) as a grandson at 
Chandragutta and a son of Bindusira. The same work, 
mentioning him as Piyudassana, tells us (6.1) that he 
was anointed to the sovereignty 218 years after the death 
of Buddha, and, mentioning him’as Asokadhamma, informs 
us (5. 101) that he reigned for 37 years. And the ediet 
which we have at Sahasrim and other places (see page 495. 
below) gives for Dévanathpiya the date of 256 years 
after the death of Buddha, with details which carry back 
certain events in his career to almost the year, the twenty- 
eighth after his anointment, in whieh Dévinarhpiya- 
Piyadassi was still issuing his proclamations dated in 
that manner, and which further explain how it was that 
he was alive a year later than the time— (255 after 
the death of Buddha)— when his reign ended according 
to the Dipavarhsa, Again, the statements of the Greek 
writers show that Chandragupta was o contemporary of 
Seleucus L, Nieator, of Syria (ne. 312-280), and became 
king of Northern Indin at some time between Bc. 32f and 
312- and we do best, as 1 have intimated before now (this 
Journal, 1906, 985), if we take Bc. 320 as his inttial year. 
The Dipavarnsa, 5. 100, assigns to Chandragupta a reign 
of 24 years! It does not state the length of the reign 
of Bindusara: but Buddhaghdsha and the Mahavathsa 
(Turnour, p. 21, line 11) give 25 years; and the same 
period is deducible from statements made in the Dipavaries, 
11, 5, 12, 13, about king Mutasiva of Ceylon. There was 
then a period of four years (see this Journal, 1906. 985, 
nobe), during which Aééka, having seized the sovereignty, 


! Go also Buddhaghosha: see his Samantapisidika, in Oldenberg’s 
Vinaynpijaka, 3. 321, quoted in this Journal, 106. 185, note. The 
Moahavathsa (‘Turnour, ». 21, line 11) gives 34 years; but there can he no 
doube that this ie the result of some early copyist’s mistake, 
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Was reigning without anointment. He was then anointed, 


(24+ 28 +4 =) 56 years after the initial date of 
Chandragupta ; that is, in Bc. 264 (or 263). And, in 


perfect accordance with that, the thirteenth rock-edict of 


Dévinaipiya-Piyadassi mentions, as his contemporaries, 
Antiochus IL, Theos, of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, 


and Alexander I. of Epirus, whose dates fit in exactly 


with that reference to them. 

There is, thus, no doubt that the Asoka of literary 
works and the Junigadh inseription is the Dévinarapiya- 
Piyadassi of the edicts and the other inscriptions of that 
group, though the name Asoka is not found in them, 

The fullest appellation of this king in his records is 


that which we have here in the Rummindéi inseription,— - 


“the king Dévinarmpiya-Piyadassi.” 

The full style, however, was not always employed : the 
following deviations occur :-— 

(1) With an omission, whether accidental or intentional, 


of the word meaning ‘king, we have “ Davina spies 


Piyadassi in the opening clause of the Kalsi text of 
rock-ediet, 1 (ET, 2. 449); in the opening clause of the 
Shihbizgarhi text of rock-ediet 2 (ibid.}:; and in lines 
2 and 4 of the circular part of pillar-ediet 7 (ihid., 270). 

(2) We have “the king Piyadassi* in the inseriptions 
at the Barabar Hill eaves (TA, 20. 364), and in the Bhabra 
or Second Bairit edict (Cunningham, Pnacri ptions of Asokes, 
CII, 1. plate: 15). 

(3) “The king Deévinathpiya" is found, quite ex- 
ceptionally, in the opening clause of the Shabhizgarhi 
text of rock-edict 1 (EI, 2. 448), 

(4) ° Dévinampiya “ alone is found (¢) in lines 14, 29. 
respectively, of the Dhauli and Jaugada texts of rock- 
edict 10 (ASSI, 1, 121); (4) throngh the whole (as far 
as we can judge by the extant portions) of all the texts 
of rock-edjct 19 after the opening clause, in which the full 
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style is presented (EI, 2. 462 ff); (¢) in the Dhauli and 


Jaugada separate edict 1 (ASSI, 1. 125, 127); (d) m the 
opening clause of the Dhawli and Jaugada separate edict 2 
(ibid., 127), and im lines 4,5, 7, and 8 of the Dhanli text 
of the same; (¢) in line 10 of the cireular part of pillar- 
edict 7 (EI, 2. 271); (ff) in the Queens edict, and 
evidently in the Kosambi edict (LA, 19,125 f.); (g) in both 
places (we can hardly doubt), im line 1 as well as line 6 

of the Sarnath edict (ET, &. 168);? (4) in the Sahastam: 
Riipuath,, and Bairat edict (TA, 22. 302); and (9) in the 
iri, Siddipura, and Jatiiga-Raméeévara edicts 





(EL 2, i ft). 


In the appellation Piyadassi, = Priyadarsin, ‘one who 
sees affectionately, or freely ‘one who is: of gracious 
mien, there has been generally recognized a formal biruda 
or secondary name, almost, 1f not quite, amounting te 
a subsidiary personal name, and used by Asoka as his 
personal name for all practical purposes In the proclama- 
tions issued by him’ And this appellation has been 
customarily treated without translation. 


1 The restoration of the full style from simply the extant syllables 
dérd in line | oan hardly be admitted opsinst the nse of simply 
* Deyinaripiva” in line Gand in the face of so many other indications to 
the contrary. It may also be remarked that it is by no means dertain 
that the syllables pxifm in line $ may be restored into Pafedlipeté, 

? This appellation appears to he found eleewhere, vither in Sanskrit or 
in Pali, only in the cases of o Théra (Dipovariza, 10. 5) and one of the 
previous Buridhas (Nidinnkathi, (81. ; Mahivarhan, 2). 

The other form, Piyadasansa, presented by the Dipavariwa, is not 


found in the inseriptions of Addl, aml seems to hove been used in the: 


Ceylonese work simply for metrics! convenieness, Jt has not the sume 
purport ; its meaning being * dear or erateful to the sight.’ It i= foune 
elewhers ns on set cee epithet, In-one of the Nasik imecriptions 
{(ASWI, 4, 108, No, 18; EL, 8 60; line 4-4) king Gotamiputta- -Siri-Siita- 
Kanai Saar ca dalooea hoes mectettt-enarribe. pips Haw, ** lovely 
anil ‘grateful to the sight like the orb of the full moon.” The epithet is 
applied to Sita in the Rimiyano (Gorresio), 5, 624, 1, anil is probably of 
frequent occurrence in literature. As a proper name, it is presented in 


the case of a mythical Chakravartin by the Mahdvastn, ed. Senart, 1 


114, line 12, 





LI 








The appellation Dévanarapiya, = Déevanaripriya, ‘ dear 
to the gods, has been treated differently, as an ‘epithet.! 
Prinsep started with a preference for using it without 
translation :—" Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi” 
(JASB, 6, 1887. 581-4, 590, 596-9, 603-8). Almost 
directly, however, he introduced translations,—" king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods” (ibid, 585; 7, 1838, 257, 
259), and “the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi" (ibid. 7, 
1838. 249-56, 258, 259, 262), And the practice has been 
continued, of translating it by “ Beloved of the gods.” * 

Now, the enjoyment of the appellation Dévanarhpiya 
was not confined to Asoka, In the first place, the text 
in the Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions (LA, 20, 364 £,) — 
Dashalathéna Dévanambpiyini finarntalivarh abhishitend, is 


interpreted as meaning «by Dashalatha-Déevanarnpiya, as 


soon as he was anointed,” and as assigning the appellation 


to Dashalatha, = Dagaratha, who according to the Vishnu- 


Porina was a grandson of Asika. That, however, is 
open to question : the appellation Dévinarhpiya elsewhere 
always stands before any other name which it qualifies; 
and this point, coupled with the free use of the appellation 


! The curious later use of this word in the sense of ‘dull, stupid, silly, 
simple, foolish,” is well known; Hémichandra in bis Abhidhinachinta- 
manl, verse O54, gives it a4 synonymous with miidha, mairkho, andl 
similar words, The idea underlying that seems to he fairly ontversal 
one; that people of weak intellect ure under the special protection 
of heaven. 

The promiscuous use of the Jain variant dinineppiye is well illustrated 
in the Antagmla-Dasio, which I quote from Dr. Barnett's ap procietive 
translation in our Oriental Translution Fund Series. The epithet is 
there applied to kings, of course, and to queens and princes; but also to 
chamberlains (10), to the readers of tokens of dreans™ (23), ta elit. 
folk in general (4%), to a princes waiting-man (37), to a saint ($8), ho 
a king's barber (45), to friars (65), and even to the mombers- of a gang of 
hooligans (87). 

© Except that Mr. Vincent Smith would regand Divinatpiva as 
“_ mere formal title of kinga™ and Piyardais as a more opithert or 
title,” and would substitute for both “ His Shered anel Crracions Majesty" 
(LA, 1905. 4), which words do not preserve any reminiscence of the 
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by itself to denote Aéika (see page 482-8 above), suggests 
that we should perhaps here translate “by Dashalatha, as 
soon as he was anointed by Dévinarhpiya (Le. Asoka),"— 
such anomtment having been made in circumstances 
indicated on page 407 below. But, however that may 
be, the Dipavarhsa shews (11, 25) that the appellation 
belonged also to Asdka’s contemporary, Dévinamhpiya- 
Tissa of Sata and often (e.g., 11. 14, 19, 20, 29, 30, 39) 
uses it alone to denote that king. And an mascéription 
from Ceylon shews (Hpi. Zeylunien, 1, 60 £.) that, among 
other kings there, it belonged to Vankanisika-Tissa, 
Gajabihuka-Gamini, and Mahallaka-Naga. 

Further, this appellation seems to have been to a certain 
extent interchangeable with the word rajan, layan, 
‘king. In rock-ediet 5, where the Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, 
and Mansehra texts say :—‘In times gone by, the Déva- 
nathpiyas went forth on pleasure-tours,” the Girnar text 
(see page 488 below) and the Dhauli and Jaugada texts 
(ASST, 1. 199) present rijano, lajane:—"In times gone 
by, the kings went forth,” ete.: which suggests that the 
appellation belonged at least to Chandragupta and Bindu- 
aira, if not to also other kings before them. And five 
times, in lines 5, 6, 10, 11, in the Jnugada text of the 
separate edict 2, Lijun is presented against the ddéva- 
nerypiya of the Dhauli text (op. cit., 128), 

At the same time, the extent to which this appellation 
was used nbove to denote Asdka marks it as more than 
a mere epithet in his case. It has been customary to 
use the appellation without translation in the case of 
Dévanampiya-Tissa of Ceylon. And it seems appropriate 
to adopt the course which suggested itself at first to 
Prinsep, and to use the appellation without translation 
in the case of Asoka also. 


fith this introduction, I give my translation of 
the Rummind#i inscription as follows; substituting the 
LEAS. 1008. a2 
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nominative for the instrumental construction of the 


iF 
original -— 


Translation. 


The king Déviinatiptya-Piyadassi, when he was twenty- 
years-anointed, did (this place) the honour of coming (here) 
in person. Because Buddha was born here, the Sakya 
saint,’ he caused a stone surrounding and acreening wall 
to be made, and a stone pillar to be set up. Because the 
Blessed One was born here, he made the Village Lummini 
free of rent and entitled to the (king's) eighth share 
(of the prain). 


If. The conversion of Adééka to Buddhism, 


In connexion with a remark made on page 475 above in 
discussing the meaning of makiyite, and for some other 
purposes, we must now determine the Stage in Asdka's 
career ut which he beeame converted to Buddhism. 

The Dipavatnsa makes it clear (6, 18) that Buddhism 
was not his original creed, but leaves the matter otherwise 
doubtfinl, The Mahfvarhss, however (Turnour, 23, line 92 
describes him as starting by favouring the Brahmans, 


» The question of the extent to which we must or may restore or 
complete forma which are presented more or less imperfectly in original 
texts in consequence of peculiarities of spelling, is linble to he somewhat 
complex. In tho present case, wo must certainly write “ Buddha” for 
the “ Badha” of the original, and supply the omitted Anusvira af 
» Devanashpiya 5" tnd it is proper to write “ Piyndassl” with the double 
ae. But there is: neither ‘necessity nor authority for substituting, as 
previous translators of this record have done, * Sikya” for the Salevia 
OF the original; the latter form ia well substantinted hy the Mahapari. 
ange neetninane ie Vinmyepritankss, unl other early texts 7 and there is ne 
evidence in #upport of the form + Skye” until Very inuch later times, 
On the general question of this tribal Home, Bee my remarks (ay this 
Journal, 1005, 451 ; 10M, Lay : 

* Compete Buddhorhoahs in his SAMOntAplisidika : ste the Vinay 
pitaka, ed, Oldanberg, 3. a0). Meatikn; ste the Vinayy- 
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as his father had done. This latter work also states 
(28, line 4 ff.) that the Théras of the Second Council, 
which was held 100 years after the death of Buddha, 
foresaw that 118 yeors later—that is, at the time when 
Asoka was to be anointed to the sovereignty,— a calamity 
would befall the faith, to remove which it was arranged 
that the great priest Moggultputta-Tissa should be born: 
and this seems to suggest that Aséka was at first actively 
hostile to the Buddhists. The Dipavarhsa and the Maha- 
vathsa both appear to place the conversion of Asdka to 
Buddhism in the fourth year after his anointment to the 
sovereignty. But his records shew that any such state- 
ment as that is mot ¢orrect. 

The fourteen rock-edicts of Aécka were framed and 
published in and after the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
after his anointment. Edicts 1 and 2, mdeed, do not 


contain dates, and may possibly have been framed some- 


whatearlier® But edict 3 says (EI, 2. 450, Girndr text):— 
Dhadasa-vis-ibhisitena maya idath fiapitaih; “by me, 
twelve-years-anointed, this command has been issued.”* 
In the same way, 
“By the king Dévanampiya-Piyadassi, twelve-years- 
anointed, this has been caused to be written.” And in 
edict 5 the king says:—“ By me, thirteen-years-anointed, 
Dhammamahimatas (High Ministers for dhamma) have 
been created.” . 





' Compare, again, Boddhaghisha ; loc, eit., 2M f, 

= Tb has, however, been inferred from pillor-ediet 6 that no edicts were 
issned before the thirteenth year 

BThda-aist sivalla® pameages tn the éctiols ot both seins have sometimes 
heen translated as if the records were subsequent ones, registering 
events: for instance, the above words have been rendered thus (EI, 2 
460) :—" When r Tune been anointed twelve years, this following onder 
was given by me.” But the edicts were certainly framed and actually 
issued by proclamation, as synchronous records of current acts, before 
being brought together on the rocks and pillars; and the dates ore 
better translated accordingly. 
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ane remaining rock-edicts are not dated. But two of 
them mention events of earlier date, and present important 
statements in connexion with them. 

The 13th edict commences by reciting that the kimge 
conquered the Kalinga countries when he was eight years 
anointed, and goes on to say that, from the time when 
those territories were annexed, the king had zealously 
protected dhamme, had felt love for dhamma, and had 
inculeated diamma, And that recital, and the words 
which follow it, including a declaration that “ Dévanaripiya 
holds the conquest by dhammea to be the chief of all 
eonquests,” make clear the point that the king's thoughts 
were first led into the direction of dhammea by the miseries. 
that attended the war by which Kalinga was added to the 
empire, 

The Sth edict contains something which is regarded as ° 
stil] more noticeshle : it commences by reciting (EI, 2. 456 £, 
Girnir text):— Atikitath athtaram rijano vihira-yatam 
fisyfisu* eta magayva afaim cha é@tarisim abhiramakani 
ahutisu so Dévainathpiyo Pryadasi rij dasa-vas-Abhisito 
aamte ayaya sarnbidhith tén:éi dhathma-yata; “in times 
cone by, the kings went forth on pleasure-tours, on which 
there were hunting and other similar amusements: this 
king Deévanathpiya-Piyadassi, when he was ten-years- 
anointed, went to saribddhi ; therefore (there is now) this 
touring for dhammea,” 

There have been various discussions of this passage, 
based principally on the use in it of the term savibadhi, 

‘proper, true, or perfect knowledge, understanding, en- 

lightenment;' with at least one plain expression of 


i 'Those miseries are indiented in the edict; 
were curried pond (oa coptices); 100,000 were alain ; 
many died ;" 

z Aandi netessary to treat this word as an irregulisr spelling 
of niyydeu, The 4 implica an original ny; Childers gives algd, os well 
as yyd, aa = WNYC, “to go forth ; and from iyd we might surely have 
nyayden, which would) become iayien, 


“15 living beings 
and many times ma 
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opinion that the two edicts, taken together, shew that 
Asika felt a preliminary call to Buddhism in the ninth 
year after his anointment to the sovereignty, and was 
definitely converted to that faith im the eleventh year. 
‘Now, a similar and practically identical word, swzi- 
bidia, with exactly the same sense, is found, not only 
in Buddhist literature! but also elsewhere: im the 
Mahabharata, 3..§ 312, 17,3875 we are told:—Jianaih 
tattvirtha-sambodhah:; ‘ awed ge is the proper under- 
standing of true meaning:” again, in the same work, 
12. § 17, 531, we have -— Ajfidtanish cha vijfhinit=saim- 
bédhad = buddhir=uchyaté; “wisdom is so called oF 





of things not (generally) known.” But it may is dined 
that we have here, not sanvibodha, but savibédhi; that 
the latter form is (or seems to be) confined to Buddhist 
literature, in which we have also the appellation Sath- 
buddha as synonymous with the name Buddha itself ; 
and that in that literature it denotes (see this Journal, 
1898, 620) “the insight of the higher stages of the 
ie ta Arshatship.” Further, stress may be laid on 
the point that, m the Saye of the aydya of the Girnar 
text, all the other versions? present forms from the verb 
nikkham,= nishkriam, which suggests the idea of the 
technical Buddhist nikkiamanc, nishhramana, * the 
going forth from the house-life to the houseless state 
of asceticism and wandering mendicancy,’ But any force 
Which the latter argument might have is at least reduced 
by the fact that, instead of the faydéeu of the Girnir 
text, all the other versions present there again, in 
eonnexion with even the pleasure-tours, forms from the 
verb nikkham. 


' For instance, in the Vinayapitaka, Mahiivagga, 1. 6, 17, 18. 
* With the qualification, which applies also just below, that the word 
is legible in the Jnugada text. 
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li is not known when the Sth rock-edict was framed ; 
except that it was not framed earlier than the fourteenth 
year after the anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty. It 
may be taken that each set of the whole series of the rock- 
edicts was incised all at once, and not in instalments, 
But it does not follow that edicts 6 to 14 were framed 
in the fourteenth year along with edict 5, and that the 
whole series was published in a collective form in that 
year; and it seems improbable that that was the case. 
We know from the seventh pillar-edict that AéSka was 
still issuing his formal proclamations up to at any rate 
the twenty-eighth year. And it is quite possible that the 
8th rock-edict was framed even later than that, and at 
a time when, having really become a declared Buddhist, 
Asika might not unnaturally introduce a technically not 
quite correct term in referring to o previous stage in his 
eareer. But all that we need really understand from the 
reference to saribodhi im the &th rock-edict is that Agoka 
had then, in the eleventh year, realized fully the propriety 
of attending to dhamma, 

This much at any rate is certain, whatever may be 
doubtful ; namely, that Asoka did not renounce the house- 
life and take up the life of asceticism and wandering 
mendicancy at the time specitied in the 8th rock-edict, 
viz. the eleventh year after his anointment, What he 
did de then was to substitute tours of dhamme for 
pleasure-tours. And the edict goes on to explain the 
nature of the said tours of dhamma: it says -——" On 
these tours this is what takes place: the interviewing 
of Bimhanas (Brihmans) and Samianas. and the giving 
of gifts to them; the interviewing of Elders, and the 
distribution of gold to them; the interviewing of the 
people of the eountry-side; the ineuleation of dham THE | 
and the making of inquiries about dhamma.” | 

The question remains:—What was the dhamma for 
which these tours were instituted, and which forms 80 
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constant a topic of all the edicts? The answer is given by 
an exact definition of dhamma in the second pillar ediet, 
which was framed, as we gather from the dates in the first 
and fourth edicts of that series, in the twenty-seventh 
year after the anointment of Asika: we are there told 
(EL, 2. 249):— Dévanampiye Piyadasi lAja hévath aha 
dhathme sidhu kiyarh chu dhammé=:ti ap-dsinave bahn- 
kayane dayi dine sache séchayé=ti; “thus saith the 
king Dévanatipiya-Piyadassi: ‘dhammea is good: but it 
will be said, to what does dhawma amount ?: the answer 
is, little addition to evil passions’ many beneficial deeds, 
compassion, charity, truthfulness, and purity. ” 

This definition is plain and instructive. And a perusal 
of the reck and pillar edicts makes it clear that it governs, 
throughout, the dhamme which is inculcated and provided 
for by them. That diamma is not in any way the 
Buddhist Dhamma, the Faith; and the term is not properly 
rendered by “the Religion,” “the Sacred Law,” or any 
such expression, It is the ordinary dharma of kings, 
which is laid down m the Manavadbarmnséastra, 1, 114, as 
one of the topies of that work.* In the rock and pillar 





1 The worl apdsinere is difficult. One component of it, dvinara, 
ooours again twice in pillar-edict 3, M. Senart haa explained it as 

= dareed, through soch forms os “darren, “delare (/nsera. de Pipocest, 
2.15). And the Pali equivalent, deava, ia given by Childers as meaning 
‘human paasion, sin, corruption, depravity.’ 

M. Senart has taken apiainer of = app-dainary = afp-deraes’, and hos 
rendered the term by "le moins de mal possible” (op, cit, 2 15). 
Professor Biihler took it as = opldanteen (witheape as the first component) 
in the sense of apderorotram, anid rendered it by “ sinlessness™ (ET, 
2 40), 

The bolw in boaho-bayiine seems to point clearly to m@pa standing for 
appa -olpa, And dsacea, whatever may be ita etymology, is explained 
in the second passage in the third pillor-ediot, where we ore told 
(El, % 250-f.):—Iméni Gsinava-gimini nimi = ti otha chasivliye nithalive 
kédhe mine isyai; “theese things verily constitute dancet; namely, hot 
temper, horshness, anger, pride, envy.” 

? Rajiad= cha dhormem zakhilon ; “and the whole duty of a king?” 
this i Profeasot Biihler’s rendering, The Loew of Monw, SRE, 25, 28, 


ee a ee pe lo ee 
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edicts, Buddha is not mentioned at all, and the Sarhgha 
only once, in a passage in the latest of the pillar-edicts 
(see the next paragraph) which simply places it on a pur 
with all the other creeds. The twelfth rock-edict is an 
express declaration of Adéka's desire to treat all beliefs 
with impartial toleration and encouragement. And the 
distinct object of both the rock and the pillar ediets was, 
not to propagate Buddhism or any other particular religion, 
but to proclaim the determination of Agska to govern his 
realm righteously and kindly in accordance with the duty 
of pious kings, and with considerateness for all forms of 
religions belief, and to acquaint his subjects with certain 
Inewsures which he had taken to that end. and ty explain to 
them how they might co-operate with him. 

We shall come directly to the proclamations issued hy 
Ajjka as a Buddhist. We must: first notice a declaration 
made by him as to the duties of the Dhammahamatas, the 
High Ministers for diamma, the appointment of whom 
was made in the fourteenth year after his Anointment, 
aa recorded in the fifth rock-edict. A general description 
of their functions is given in that edict (EI, 2. 467 £.), and 
commences with the statement that they were concerned 
with all the sects, This statement js amplified in the 
circular part of the seventh pillar-edict, framed in the 
twenty-vighth year: Asoka there says (EI, 2. 270, line 
4 f£):— “My Dhammamahimatas ar. occupied with 
various affairs of a beneficent nature - they are oceupied 
with all the creeds, both of wandering ascetics and of 
those who are living the house-life - they were appointed 
by me in order that they should he occupied with the 
affaira of the Satieha, and so also with Babhannas 
(Brihmans), Ajivikas, Nigcanthus (Jains), and (all) the 
different creeds: the various Mahamitas (are occupied ) 
with various specific (affairs): but my Dhammamaha- 
mates are ocoupied with these (just mentioned) and all 


the other creeds” We have here the only reference to the 
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Buddhist Sarhgha that is to be found in the rock and 
pillar edicts: and, os has been said, Buddha is not 
mentioned in them at all. The Sarheha is mentioned here 
on equal terms with Brahmans, Jains, ete. And we can 
plainly see that, in the twenty-eighth year after his 
anointment, Aédka was still treating all the religious sects 
with the impartial toleration. and encouragement which is 
the express topic of the twelfth rock-edict (EI, 2. 470), 
and that, even if he bad then begun to feel any lenin 
towards the Buddhists, he had at least not identitied his 
interests with theirs. . We are, indeed, sometimes told 
that Asdka convened the Third Buddhist Council in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year after his anointment, and 
then despatched missionaries to propagate the faith in the 
border-countries. But there is nothing in that assertion, 
In the records of Asoka, there is no mention of the 
Council; and it is at least difficult to find fairly any 
allusion to missions of the kind deseribed in the books. 
And neither by the Dipavatisa, nor by Buddhaghdosha, 
nor by the Mahifivathsa, are the cecurrences in question 
attributed to him. The three authorities agree that it was 
Moggaliputta-Tissa who convened the Council and sent out 
the missionaries. ASOku is not mentioned by them in 
eonnexion with the missions at all. In respect of the 
Council, the Mahivarnsa fills ont a verse by saying 
(Turnour, 42, line 12) that it was held vakbliy=Asoka- 
vajyind, “under the protection of king Asika;" but, 
beyond that, Adska is mentioned in connexion with it 
merely by way of stating the date of it. 


1 1t is aexumed that the reference here relly is to the Boddhist 
Smivha. But the word emijgha may denote any community whotsoaver, 
and is explained by Mé&ihatithi under MaAnavedharmaddstra, 8, 210, as 
mokning * communities and carporationa of merchants, mendicants or 
monks, Chaturvédina, and so forth * (SBE, 25, 209, note}, The term in 
the text of the seventh pillar-edict, senighufian, might be taken as 
meaning “the affairs of (a/! recogaied’) communities.” 


Lo8 
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The only records of A4éka which are Buddhist reeords 
and mark him as a Buddhist are the following — 
(1) The Bhabra or Second Bairat edict: J nacre Lone ’ 


de Piyadasi, 2, 198: IA, 20. 165. In this, the king, 
addressing the Magadha Sarieha, the Buddhist Community 

L in Magadha, says :—“ Ye know, Sirs! how great are my 

| reverence and favour towards Buddha, the Dhamma, and 
the Sathgha: everything, Sirs!, that was said by the 
Blessed Buddha was truly well said: and so far indeed, 

“7 Sirs !, as I myself can foresee, I ought to feel contident( 7)" ’ 

that the true religion will thus endure for a long time,” 

And the edict goes on to mention by name certain Buddhist 

texts which the king commends to the Bhikkhus and 

Bhikkhunis, the monks and nuns, for constant study by 

them, This record is not dated: but it is plainly of later 4 

date than the seventh pillar-edict framed in the twenty- 

eighth year, and is certainly to be referred, along with 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4, to some time in the period of six years 

which is mentioned in No: 5 below. 

(2) The Sarnath edict: El, 8. 168; and see JASB, 

: 1907. No. 1. 1. Amongst other things, this preseribes, 

: in line 4 f£, a penalty to which Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis 
were to be subjected if they should break the rulea of the 
Sarhgha: and a passage in line 9 f. connects it closely 
with No. 5 below. If this record was dated, the date was 
in Hines 1 and 2, and has been Jost. 

(3) The 'Satchi edict: HI, 2. 87, 387. This is very , 
fragmentary : the extant remnant of it, however, mostly 


' Cunningham's lithograph in fnaecriptiona of Ake, CIT, |, plate 14, 
shewstantave: and the alteration of that inte fon vofere does not it oCTEEL 
either necessary or aatisfactory, I take the word 1a fenton? = fait 

_ fitun, the infinitive of tu, ‘to have authority, be strong." Or we might 
perhaps tuke th as = seritum, attem,— | ought to give praise, with 
an exceptional change of sf to tt, t, instead of th, oh, | 

In the preceding clause we seem to have Hisryom as = driétyon, the. 
Vedic potential of @rid, * to sen.’ : 


i = 
¥ 
ae - 
~ ae 
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coincides with line 4 f, of No. 2. Here, amain, the date, 
if any was recorded, is lost. 

(4) The Kosambi edict: IA, 19.126. This. also, is very 
fragmentary : but here, again, the extant portion mostly 
coincides with line 4 f. of No, 2. Tt seems not to have 
heen dated. 

(5) The edict which we have at Sahasrim, Ripnath, 
and Bairat in Northern India (Jnaers, de Piyadasi, 2. 166; 
TA, 20. 155 ; 22. 302), and at Brahmagiri, Siddapura, and 
Jatinga-Ramédvara in Mysore (JA, 1892, 1. 486: EL, 2, 
158)" This record is a lecture on the good results of 
displaying energy in matters of religion. [¢ is dated 256 
years after the death of Buddha, inasmuch as it quotes 
a short sermon which, it says, was delivered 256 years 
previously by the Vivutha, Vyutha, or Vyittha, ie. Buddha? 

This last record is, by reason of its date, perhaps the 
most important of all the records of Aééka. The Dipa- 
vathsa tells us (6. 1) that Aéoka was anointed to the 
sovereignty 218 years after the death of Buddha, and 
(5. 101) that he reigned for 37 years (from the time of 
his ancintment), We thus see that this edict was framed 
(256 — 215 = ) 38 years after his anointment, and one 
year, more or less, after the end of his reign, This last 
detail seems at first sight somewhat puzzling, But the 


' For the Mysore texts, see also Epigraphia Carnatica, 1. Mk. 14, 91, 
HH, and plates. , 

2 The meaning, of course, is ‘nt some time in the 257th year current, 
when 256 years hal been completed.’ 

* As regards some retuarks by Professor Norman on page 197. above, 
I think T have made it clear (see this Journal, 1907, 521, and note 2) 
that fam prepared to concede that my proposal torender the appellation 
Vivatha, ete, by “the Wanderer” is not to be regarded n4 final: the 
meaning which we most assign to (iti pafavapes indicetes that we must 
tind for wiracterdiya, and ao perhaps for Vivutha, ete,, same meaning 
which is not connected with the idea of ‘wandering forth." But the 
pointe will remain, that the appellation denotes Buddha, and that the 
2 years mean the period elapsed since his death, 
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agiri text, which is the clearest version, discloses 
the explanation’ There was a period of “somewhat 
more than two and «a half years,’ during which A#dka 
was a Savaka or an Upasaka, a Buddhist disciple or lay- 
worshipper? without much exerting himself. That was 
followed by a period of “somewhat more than six years,” 
including a specially signalized period of one year, during 
which Asoka, having joined the Sathgha, did exert himself 
strenuously ; with the result (we are told) that the gods 
of Jambudvipa (India) with their followers were proved 
to be false — and (it follows) the doctrine of Buddha was 
established as the true religion. Further, the Mysore 
versions differ from those of Northern India in presenting 
a preamble, which tells us that the edict was issued 
from a place named Suvannagiri, and that it was com- 
municated to the Mahimitas, the High Ministers, at Isila 
in Mysore, not directly by Asoka himself, but through the 
Ayaputa, Le. the Prince, and the Mahimitas, who were 
in charge of the district which included Suvannagiri. 
We have, further, the well-known statement of I-tsing, 
mentioning an image of Asdka dressed as mo Buddhist 
monk. And, putting all these details together, we see 
that the facts were as follows :-— 

AgésSka was converted to Buddhism and became a disciple 
or lay-worshipper about half-way through the 30th year 





1 T still hope to fod leisure, some day, to demonstrate this matter 
by a critical comparison of the texta, Mennwhile, I think that anyone, 
able to read the originals, who will examine them in the light of what 
Tsay, will readily see that the fants wore as | state them. 

® The word in the Ripnith text is perhaps edeake: in the Sahosrim 
Bairit, and Siddipurn texta, 1 i tpniaake, In. the Jatihga-Ra in Bivairn 
text, this part of the record ix hopelessly illegible. In the Brahmngiri 
either way; owing apparently to aome exceptional hardness of the rock 
at this point, it seems to have been left unineised, or almost a but the 
preference is in favour of wpriscake, | | 

® Takakusu, Hecords of the Buddhist Religion, 73. 
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after his anointment to the sovereignty! A little more 
than 24 years Inter, and consequently soon after the 
commencement of the 38rd year, he formally joined the 
Buddhist Sarnzha. A little more than 5 years after that, 
early in the 38th year—— when he had completed 37 years 
and something over,*— he followed a not infrequent custom 
of ancient Indian rulers, and abdicated, and, taking the 
vows of a monk, withdrew to spend his remaining days in 
religions retirement ; perhaps (see page 485 above) installing 
Dadaratha as his successor, and anointing him with his own 
hand. And from that retirement, one year later, early in 
the 39th year, he sent forth this notification, proclaiming 


Buddhism as the true and established religion, In Northern 


India, which had formed his own dominions, he was still 
able to issue the edict without any intermediaries. But, 
In communicating it to a foreign power in Mysore, where 
quite possibly he was personally unknown, he had to send 
it through the ¢hannel of the officials of the district in 
which he was living in retirement. And to that necessity 


1 So also, practically, Professor Bthler, basing the result on his later 
aid mature consideration of the Sahasriim, Rodpniith, and Bairit texts : 
“his conversion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign” (LA, 
= se: compare El, 3, 138), Originally, guided by the Mahivarisa, 
he had planed it in the fourth year (LA, 6 153%), 

Professor hern, treating the expression ddyidé mtaa in the Dipavamen, 
7. 19%, a4 meaning that Adoka was still, in the seventh year, only 
a pretender" to the Faith, but holding it to be not improbable that 
be had become a convert in the twenty-eighth year when the seventh 
pillar-edlict was issued, has nevertheless expressed the opinion that the 
Sahasrim, ete., edict must be placed after the latter date, because it 
stamps Astka as a decided Baddhist soalot (Wana! of Audcthivm, Li, 
note 3, 

Tt has been shewn above that the Sahasrim, ete., edict was framed 
256-218 = 38 years after the anointment of Adcka. On the other side 


we have 293 +24 +H=28, with an indefinite but small ‘somewhat more” 


to be added in connexion with the 24 and the 6, 

* The statement of the Dipavariss, that he reigned for thirty-seven 
years (from the date of his ancintment), of courae does not mean thirty- 
seven yours exactly to the day ; but it does mean that he bed completed 
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“ome th iterating ett we nt 
merely to the locality, but perhaps to the actual abode in 
whieh Asoka spent his closing days: we may find it in 
és eave-temple, measuring (see LA, 1902. 71) forty feet by 
fifteen, and containing in 1820 a Jain image and a stone 
ey and occupied then by a Bairigi, which exists in 


Suvargagiri, Sonagiri, Songir, one of the hills surrounding — 
this sibs of the ancient city Girivraja in Magadha, Behar, 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


On Sigcpitavapna, I, 112. 
Tn this verse Magha, speaking of the sabda-vidyda, uses 


the words vritti and nydsa. By these words the poet 


has been understood, already by Mallinaitha, to allude 
distinctly to the Kasika Vritti and to a commentary on 
Jinéndrabuddhi; and the verse has then been made use 
of in an attempt to ascertain the time of Macha as. 
well as that of Jinéndrabuddhi. We know now from 
epigraphical evidence that Magha has to be placed in 


about the second half of the seventh century A.D? T may 


nevertheless perhaps be permitted to poimt out that there 
is nothing to prove that the poet must necessarily have 
alluded to the Kasika Vritti, and that the allusion to 


1 In an introductary verse in the Decean College MS. No. 34 of 
1851-2, Jinéndrabaddhi's commentary is called simply Pavijika (corrected 
to Ponchibd), and in the same verse it is intimated that the author made 
use of other commentaries, eo that his work cannot have been the first 
cotnmentary on the Kadika Vritti. In the same MS, the title given at 
‘the end of chapters is Avditd-rivarnna-paiichibt (or ‘panjikd), e.g. on 
fol. die, iti bvchiinnet relat itching - Jinémerabuddthipitd = rrchitd yeti 
Kasikavcarayapaschiliiyin prathamaeyihwWiynsge peathamah pctah | 
On the margin of the loaves the tithe in the same MS. js Jiisibaingie, 
In No. 294 of the Kaémir Collection of the Devean College the title is 
Nydeopaitehild, e.g. fol. 101), iti sristhavirdcharya-Jinémdrobneddhy-upera- 
chitin Nydaapeciichikdydeh eitigodhydiyak somites ||. No. 285 af the 
‘same collection has on the imargin of the leaves Ka oyd (ie. Adsikd. 
nyden), The title Nydee (which also denotes a gloss on Hémachandra’s 
terri) T have not found in any of the five MBS. which 
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Jinéndrabuddhi’s commentary which has been, found in 
the word nase is solely due to a wrong interpretation 
of the verse. To show this I give the text of the verse 
with my translation and notes :— 


AnutsttrapadanyAsa sadvrittih sannibandhana | 
fabdavidyéva no bhati rajanitir-apaspasa \ 


“The policy of kings, even when it takes no step that 
ia contrary to rule, and when it provides a livelihood (for 
dependents) and makes denations (for services rendered), 
by no means prospers without (the employment of) spies— 
just as the study of grammar does nob prosper without 
(a knowledge of) the (introduction called) paspasd, even 
when (in the interpretation of rules) no words are 
supplied! that are not in the safras, and when (the study 
is) aided by commentaries and the Mahabhashya.” 

An introductory verse of the Kasika Vritti tells us 
that that work contains the essence of the doctrines 
which were scattered about in the vrifti (used m the 
singular and in a collective sense) and the bhdaahye, 
Magha here speaks of the eritti and the Mahibhaishya 
as the two aids in the atudy of grammar, and, like the 
author of the Kaéika Vritti, he by wrifti does not mean 
any particular commentary, hut commentaries generally 
of the Ashtadhyiyi, whatever is Papini-pronita-siirindm 
vivaranam. This, of course, may include the Kasika 
Vritti, but it would equally include such commentaries as 
were composed by Kum and other Achiryas, and those 
eomposed by Chulli(!),* Bhatti, and Nallira, which 
acgording to Haradatta and Jinéndrabuddhi were made 


1 Compare tho use of the word nyden in the well-known arthdntera- 
afc AC 

9 Tam not sure about this name; the writer of the MS, which | 
need seems to have altered Chulli to Bulli, Wleicelet = 





use of by the authors of the Kasika Vritti in the com- 
pilation of their work; and it is quite impossible to infer 
from the poet's words what particular commentary , or 
commentanes he was acquainted with On the other 
hand, the very unusual term ait nihene, which, m order 
to obtain « suitable word with a double meaning, he 
chooses to denote the Mahabhashya, renders it highly 
probable that Migha was acquainted with that verse of 
the Vakyapadiya, ii, 485, in which the Mahabhishya is 
described as sarvedhark nydya-bijdndm’ nibandhanam. 


In addition to mentioning the two chief aids in the 
study of grammar, the poet also speaks of the proper — 


method of interpreting Panini’s rules; and in using the 
expression anutsitrapadanydasa he clearly has in view, 
and actually paraphrases, a passage of the Mahabhishya 
which will be found in my elition, vol. i, p- 12, last line: 
wo Aycuteitram hathayén-w-ada grihyéta, “if anybody 
(in interpreting a rule) should say anything that is not 
contained in the sir, such a statemont of his would 
not be accepted.” Interpretation ought not to supply 
anything that is not contained in the #tfraa themsaelves— 
& statement to which later ¢rammarians have given the 
somewhat different and wider meaning, that the sitrae 
already contain all that is found in the commentaries and 
in the Varttikus (sitrihy-den Ai tatzserven’ yod= writtwu 
yachzcha virttike), | 

The grammarian, moreover, must not only interpret 
Panini's rules in the proper manner and avail himself in 
the explanation of rules of such assistance as may be 
afforded by commentaries and the Mahabhashya, but he 
must primarily be familiar also with those more general 
and fundamental questions regarding the necessity and 
the object of the study of grammar, the benefit to be 
derived from it and the ways to secure that benefit, and 
generally all such matters as are handled in the paspada 
or introductory chapter of the Mahibhashya, where no 

2164.8, 190K, ag 
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individual rules of Panini’: are as yet treated of. That 
Magha, profound grammarian as he was, had himself 
studied that chapter, he shows by the very term antudsitra- 
padanydsd which he uses mm the verse under discussion, 
and he shows it also, e.g. by the manner in which im two 
consecutive verses (xiv, 23 and 24) he speaks of the @hea 
and asayidéha, which are both treated of among the 
objects of grammar on the first page of the Mahibhashya. 

Any interpretation of the verse which would take the 
word nydsa to denote here Jinéndrabuddhi's gloss on the 
Kasika Vitti would seem to me to be based solely, if 
I may say 80, on the outward form of the word and its 
proximity to the word writti, and would completely dis- 
regard the meanmg and context of the poet's interesting 
and scholarly statement. But apart from this, there 
probably is a very simple way of finding ont whether 
Jinéndrabuddhi could possibly be older than Micha, a way 
which I would strongly recommend to those to whom the 
MSS, of the Deccan College are readily accessible. Many 
years ago, when I myself was able to study those MSS. 
my impression certainly was that Jinéndrabuddhi had 
freely copied from Haradatia’s Padamaiijari, and if this 
should prove to be correct it would make Jinéndrabuddhi 
decidedly much Inter than Migha, beeause that poet is 
quoted, even by name, more than once in the Padamatijari. 


| F, KIELHORN. 
Cathinget, 


BuaaGavat, TATRABHAVAT, aND DEVANAMPRTY A. 


In an article on the child Krishna, Mr. Keith, above 
p. 171 £, says that “in discussing Panini, iv, 2, 98” 
which is a misprint for iv, 3, 098—*" Patad 


Saar : | jali distinct] 
says that Vasudeva is a sayjiat of the Bhagavant.” hs 
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the same statement has already been made more than once 
and would be likely to be repeated, I need not apologize 
for drawing attention to the fact that it js based on 
a wrong reading of the Benares edition of the Maha- 
bhishya (su7vijiiaishd tatna bhagavatah). The true reading 
of the passage, uniformly given by more than half a dazen 
MSS. from different parts of India which I have compared, 
is sonjiaishd tatrabhavatah. Patafjali’s remark on the 
word Vasudeva of Panini’s rule may be compared with 
another remark of his, regarding the word Ku (= Prajapati), 
in vol. di, p. 275, 1. 21, of my edition. There he says that 
Ato ts not a pronoun (sarvendman), but a proper name 
(Ranji chaishd tatrabhavatah), so that, eg., the dative 
ense of this Ka would be Kaya, not Kasmai. Similarly, 
the word Vadsudira of P. Iv, 3, 98, does not denote 
a certain class of persons descended from Vasudéva, but 
is the proper name of an individual called Vasudéva 
(quite independently of the etymologieal derivation of 
the word), In either case the word fatrabhavatah, by 


which samjiaisha is followed, does not in the least 


Suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a divine being; the word indeed conveys an honorific 
sense, but would be equally applicable to a human being. 
[t is « curions fact that in the text of the Mahibhishya 
the word bhagevat, with a single exception, is only used 
as an epithet of, or as mo word denoting, Panini, and that 
in the case of the exception referred to (in a verse in 
vol. ii, p. 97, 1. 26) it is an epithet of Kityayana, In 
vol. iii, p. 467, 1. 1 (in a Varttika), we have ‘bheupereatoah 
Paningh ; in vol. i, p- 6, L 14, vol iii, p. 3, 1 22, p. 241, 
L 20, and p. 407, L 3, bhegavatah. Paniner- dcharyasya, 
We have besides dia bhagavan or Gha hi bhagavén in 
vol. i, p. 362, |, 10, p. 36d, L 9, and vol. iii, p. 298, lL. 4, in 
ach case with reference to certain rules given by Panini ; 
and similarly bhagaran denotes Panini in vol. iii, p. 95, 
1, 21, and (in verses) p. O4, 1 3, and p, 189, 1. 91. The 
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Mahabhashya itself was composed by the bhagavat 
Patafjali, as he is styled at the end of every Abnika. 

The honorific tatrabhavat, used in the singular or 
plural, in addition to the two passages already given, 
cceurs twelve times in the Mahabhashya. We find 
totrabhavdn as an epithet of, or denoting, Visvaimitra, 
Gadhi. and Kwéika, in vol. u, p. 254, ll. 17, 18, and 19. 
Other Rishis are spoken of as tafrabhaventa} in val. 4, 
p. 11, 1. 12, and vol. i, p. 933, L 13; authors of Prati- 
4ikhyas and Yajfikas in vol. 1, p. 23,1. 23, p. 117, 1 23, 
and p. 38, |. 17; and Brahmans who speak pure Sanskrit 
even without having studied grammar, in vol. ii, p. 174, 
1.10. We have besides tatrabhavantd Gairgydyanah and 
fatrabhevanta Vateyayonah (where the yuven derivative 
ig used to denote in an honorific way the vriddha), and 
with reference to them latrabhaventah separately, im 
vol. ii, p. 265, 1, 23 and 24. 

In the only remaining passage where fofrehbiaveal oceurs, 
in vol, i, p. 3, L 5, this honorifie word—bemg used with 
reference to an author who composed o éljka which 1s 
described as sung by one who was not in his proper senses 
—appears ta me to be used in an ironical sense. And so 
the word would have to be compared with the honorific 
dévindmpriya, when used in an ironical sense in the 
well-known dialogue of the grammarian and the charioteer 
in vol, 1, p. 488, 1. 20, of the Mahabhishya. I may add 
that in imitation of this passage of the Mahibhishya the 
word dénindimipriya his been used in sinnilar way by 
later writers (eg. in the Sathkarabrahmasatrabhishya, 
vol. i, p. 176,.1 8; m the Kavyaprakisa, p, 255, 1. 3, of 
Vamanacharya's edition; and in the Padamajijari, vol. i, 
p. 523, 1. 19), and that to that passage is due in the first 
instance the ineaning witrkiet, assigned to déedtiuisipriye 
in more modern times. In grammar even Hémachandfa 
(in ii, 2, 34) only seeks to account for the form of 
dadinampriya (Le. the retention in the compound of the 
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genitive ending), and, so far as I know, it is only the 
author of the Prakriyikaumnudi! who first combines with 
that form the meaning of mé@rkha? to the exelusion of 
every other sense. If he were a contemporary, I should 
refer him to the Harshacharita, p. 28, I. 15, and p. 268, 
|. 14, of the Bombay edition, where the honorific sense is 


F. KieLHoeyN. 
(fitingen. 


THE Cuitp KeisHxa anp ats Crrrics. 


The worship of Krishna occupies such a prominent 
place in the Hinduism of the present day that everything 
which throws light on its past history is of interest, 
I hope I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I return to the 
subject which T discussed in my recent paper on “The 
Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars,” 2 partly 
in order to add fresh matter, partly to diseuss objections 
which have been raised, and to reply to the courteous 
and able criticism * with which Mr, Keith has favoured me. 

My paper had a twofold purpose : I sketched in outline 
what I conceived to be the history of the elder Krishna 


' Like the Siddhintakaumudi the Prakcivikaumudi has: tre} mabe periaea 
6 cha markhé | angatrs deraperiies | | 

“Tt is amusing to see how commentators try to sccount for this 
meaning of the word déwindaigriyas. The author of the Mandrami eye 2 
mirtAd Ai dérindim pritih joneyanti dfonpadutedt ; to which is added in 
my MSS. the marginal note avirkhd Ati | brokmajyndnernhitd itycarthah | 
fA pohircd sdéremigamyla stad sith cléepmdntevtel = ii |} Amd the 
Tattvabodhini, in commenting on the abowe passage of the Mandrami, 


hos: brhajidaorcdvtatwi =shairindg markhdest? tu ydyidizoravings 
ahntehthantak pertldiidipraddinad ted Hrinim=ntyrcutapritiis jane gent | 


brahinagidninasstw we faithd téehdeh yrigriel yramahthdwibAdwit | at geet. 
distivindpannatein=markha tm dimpaiva ii |. Nigojibhatta, on the 
other hand, following Kaiyata, takes the gods themselves to be fools, 
and appropriately adds that foola are fond af foals. 

"7. BA.S. 1007, p. 051 ff 4 TRAS. 1908, p 169 it 
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of Dwaraka; and I tried to show that the ehild - god 
of Mathura was a totally distinct creation, who had a 
Christian origin probably derived from certain pastoral 
nomads, emigrants from Central Asia. For the proof of 
the Christian element in the Mathura legend I depended 
upon Weber's classical treatise, “The Krishnajanmashtami.” 
That formed the foundation of my argument, and I tried 
to add to its probability by giving it a historical frame- 
work. Most of the objections I have heard apply to 
the Christian element in the legend, and are primarily 
objections to Weber's theory, Mr, Keith, however, and 
some other friends, have commented on my sketch-of the 
evolgtion of the elder Krishna. I shall tirst address myself 
to this part of the subject in the following remarks - 
I shall next consider the objections raised against the 
Christian element in the Mathura legend; and I shall 
end with discussing the original character of Krishna— 
a point on which Mr. Keith and I fundamentally differ, 
The Krishna of Dwaraki, in my conception of him, was 
m great semi-aboriginal deity, whose worship was confined 
to the Indus Valley and to Kabul. The Macedonians 
identified him with Dionysos, and the orthodox Hindus 
assiinilated him to Indra, and more especially to Arjuna, 
the heroic counterpart of the celestin! Indra, Vishnu, on 
the other hand, according to my theory, long abstained 
from contact with the aboriginal deities : his worship was 
eontined to the most purely Aryan communities: his 
elevation to supreme monotheist rank mizht he dated 
between 200 Be. and 100 A.p.: and his ripprochement 
: with Krishna, Buddha, Rima, and other Iocal gods and 
heroes represented the final stage of his career. | pointed 
ont that in the case of Krishna the earliest evidence, 
whether literary or epigraphic, outside the Mahabharata for 
his identifieation with Vishnu did not go beyond 400 a-p, : 
se while in the epic the later the passage the 


the idevtification became. 





more complete 
And some details in the epic 
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description of the siege of Dwaraka by Salwa suprested 
to me that the identification was not everywhere admitted 
even a century earlier. Mr. Keith, on the other hand, carries 
hack the connection to « very early date; chiefly, I think, 
because he will not admit that Krishna was originally 
i sdlar hero, and regards all his solar characteristics as 
derived from Vishnu, a question which I shall discuss 
at length. Mr. Keith quotes two passages of the Mahi- 
bhasya to show that there was a certain connection, he 
will not say identification, of the two gods in the days 
of Pataiiyali. Very possibly there was; the assimilation 
of Krishna to Vishow must haye been very gradual, and 
the passages im question show that in the north-west, 
where the rapprochement would naturally begin, Krishna 
was regarded by orthodox Hindus as a divine hero, 
while the binding of Bali and the killing of Kaman were 
popular open-air spectacles. The story of Bali calls up 
Vishnu; but the story of Kamsna, like the story of Rama, 
must have formed the subject of rustic dramas long before 
either Krishna or Rima had become Avatars, probably 
long before they had any connection with Vishnu. Indeed, 
the stery of Kamsa is so closely interwoven with the 
history of Krishna that it has never been superseded 
either by the part which Krishna played in the great war 
or by the Mathuré legend, and it still forms the climax 


of the Kranlila. To my mind it is a part of the nature- 


myth out of which Krishna was conceived, and is coeval 
with his birth. Putafijali’s evidence, therefore, although 
it proves the popularity of Krishna, goes very little way 
in proving his connection with Vishnu; that is still an 
open question, On the other hand, I frankly admit that 
the inference drawn from Salwa’s siege of Dwiraki is 
weak. Not precisely for the reasons Mr. Keith assigns, 
nor because I regard the date of the passage which 
I quoted as uneertain (Milton's mention of cannon in 





“Paradise Lost" does not furnish a more certain clue ~ 
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to the date of that poem): but because the combat of 
Salwa with Krishna has all the marks of an early nature- 
myth; wnd I regard the details of the siege os very 
possibly due to a late reviser. 

T have said that the myth of Kamsa slain by his nephew, 
the youthful Krishna, is a very old one; the Asura Kamas, 
chief of the powers of darkness, is slain by the youthful 
Sun-yod bursting forth from the clouds. Such, at least, 
is my interpretation of the fable. But, it is said, does 
not this very story of Kamsa imply some history, not 
only of Krishna's birth, but of lus infaney and boyhood ? 
And may not that story have been the kernel round which 
other legendary accretions have subsequently gathered ? 
To which I shall reply by a parallel from Greek mythology. 
Kamsa is a demon king, and his sister of the same race 
if the mother of Krishna, the solar god who is destined 
to slay his devourer. Apollo, too, is a god of light, born 
after hard travail of Leto xvavamemAos, the ‘dark night, 
No sooner is he born than he proceeds to Delphi and slays 
the mephitie Python, emblem of the poisonous earthborn 
vapours of the valley.’ It is the story of Siewfried and 
of many another solar hero. The fact that a cod was 
born does nit in the least imply that he ever went through 
mfaney or childhood. The Mahabharata mentions the 
birthplaces of various gods, but it deseribes the infancy 
of never a one, An Egyptian god, when he attainad 
supremacy, claimed to be his own ancestor; he was the 
‘gon of his son, but. Horus is the only child-god in the 
Egyptian Pantheon. Even the stars were, in Plato's 
theology, @eot dpatol wai yervnroi, althongh they were 
ageless beings and fixed. All the gods have been born, 50 
n Greek rhetor expresniy tells is, although their birthplace 
may be disputed and their parentage obscure. For the 
high gods were born beyond the ken of mortal men me 


1 Preller: “ Gricchiachs Mythologie," 2nd ed, vol. i, pi. 187, 
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the misty morning of the world; and when they appear 
before mankind they appear with splendour and with 
pomp, radiant in the might of celestial manhood. Such 
beings are ignorant of growth and of decay: they know 
neither the evolution of the years nor the weathering 
touch of time, being timelessly divine, And if the story 
of the youthful Apollo does not imply any story of Apollo's 
infaney and boyhood, why should we require it in the 
history of Krishna ? 

The Jain legends of the Antagada-Dasio furnish us 
with some confirmatory evidence. They are obviously 
taken from the earlier Brahmanical story, but they know 
nothing of Yasidi and Nanda and the pastoral nomads, 
or of Krishna's infant sports and childish pranks, On 
the other hand, they restore Dévaki to the rightful place 
which Skanda Gupta’s inseription shows us she once held 
in the Krishna legend. Moreover, they sharply distinguish 
between the three Krishnas. These lerends were unknown . 
to me when I wrote my former paper, and I give the 
substance of them here, The first part of Krishna's 
history is the part most fully given in the Antagada- ‘ 
Dasio! Deval (Dévaki), the wife of Vasudeva, had borne 
seven sons, of whom Kanhe (Krishna) was the last, but 


she was not allowed the pleasure of rearing them, for 
the Lady Sulasi had brought forth in snuecession seven ] 
infants whieh were stillborn in consequence of a curse. 4 


Now Sulasi was o devotee of the god Harine-gamesi, 
and prayed him for assistance. Her prayers and her 


devotion prevailed; so the god Harine-gumesi, in com- = 
passion for the Lady Sulasi, took away her stillborn 

habes and earried them to Devai, taking back to Sulasa e 
Devai's vigorous offspring, and so Sulusa became their . 


vy. Dr. Barnett's translation of the Antagada-Dasdo (0.T.F., vol. xvii), 
bp. G0-82, for the legend, and py. 13-15 for o description of Kanho 
(Krishuna) Visudera, 
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reputed mother, and brought them up. Devai's six elder 

sons took no notice of her, but the youngest, Kanhe, 

@ magnificent monarch, tame every six months in state 

“to do homage at her feet.” On one of these visits he 

discovered his mother's secret grief, and that she longed 

for the joys of motherhood. Thereupon Kanhe, by the 

magie of his fasting, induced Hurine-gamesi to grant 

. Devat her demre, and an eighth son was born who 

es became a Jaina monk, and ultimately an Arhat. The 
seene of the story is Baravai (Dwiraka), and the death 

of Komsa is omitted, being repugnant to Jain feeling. 

The rest of the story is told by way of prophecy, 

Kanhe asks the saint Antthanemi (who, by the way, had 

married Kamsa's sister): “Sir, when T come to my death 

in my death-month, whither shall I go from here, where 

shall I be reborn?" And the saint said to him, “ Verily, 

Kanhe, thou shalt be sent forth by thy mother and 

“a father's behest from the city of Baravai, when it shall be 

eonstimed by reason of strong waters, fire, and the wrath 

of Divayane; together with Rime and Baladeve thou 

shalt set forth towards the southern ocean unto Pandu- 

Mahura, unto the five Pandavwes . . . in the 

Kosamba forest, underneath a goodly nyagrodha - tree 

- +» thou shalt be wounded in the left font by 

& sharp arrow shot by Jarikumare from his bow. So 

Bad shalt thou come to death in thy death-month, and be 

reborn as a hell<iweller in a flaming hell in the third 

earth "Ta fate which the hero of the Mahabharata richly 

deserved. But the ‘Beloved of the Gods’ ultimately 

; emerges from hell, and becomes the twelfth saint, Amame, 

and after many years he is beatified. Thus the Jain 

legend, despite its theological preoccupations, has preserved 

most markedly the distinction between the three Krishinas 


as well as between the scenes of their exploits, The son of 


- * Op cit. po SL, 
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Deévaki is the hero of Dwaraki; then comes the hero of 
the great war; and lastly Krishna is purged, beatified, and 
glorified. The three stages are precisely those through 
which the worship of the elder Krishna developed, as 
I tried to show in my former paper. The Jains know 
nothing of Krishna's infaney and childhood, or of his 
pastoral companions. The Mathura legend was apparently 
unheard of when the Jaina version was framed. 

T next turn to the Christian element in the Mathura 
story, or rather to the objections made against it; for 
it is not my purpose to repeat what Weber has set forth - 
so well) The more important objections appear to be 
three :— 


I. Stress has often been laid upon the resemblance 
in sound between the two names Arishna and Christos; 
but, it is urged in reply, our Lord has always been known - 
in the Orient as the Messiah, and not as the Christ, This 
is certainly true of the Syrian Christians, and also of 
the Christians of Central Asia, if one may judge by the 
fragments in the Sogdian speech recently deciphered by 
Miller. The name Christos is not found in Pahlavi. On 
the other hand, the word for ‘ Christian,” which contains 
the root, appears to have been in fairly common use. And 
we have also to bear in mind the masses of Christians, 
subjects of the Byzantine Empire, settled by the Sassanians 
in Mery and Seistan. But it is evident that any argument 
based upon the mere resemblance of names is doubtful! 


' The following note by Dr. McLean, of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
is Of interest:—"The name ‘Christ’ does not upper to have been 
used by the early Syriac-speaking Christians The N.T. has always 
luce : you will fine that Brockelmann'’s Lexicon does not mention 
pocoss at all, aod that Payne Smith's only authorities for it 
are a Bodleian MS. (Or. lix, of which the age may bo nsvertained from 




















If. Tt is further urged that many of the parallels noted 
by Weber are taken from the Apocryphal Gospels, and 
that the Apoeryphal Gospels and the Hindu legends may 
well have borrowed independently from a comnion source, 
The existence of a common stock of folklore is undeninble. 
It appears in the Apoeryphal Gospels, in the Krishna 
legends, in the history of Buddha, in Barlaam and Josaphat, 
and in the life of Apallonius of Tyana. Most of it was 
probably Syrian or Mesopotamian, the rest partly Greek 
and partly Indian. If the coincidences in question depended 
solely upon the Apoecryphal Gospels, the evidence for a 
Christian origin would certamly he weak, although the 
Apoeryphal Gospels admit of being dated roughly, and the 
priority of authorship is on their side, But the case does not 
depend on the Apocryphal Gospels. The birth in a stable, 
the star, the massacre of the Innocents, the details of the 
ritua|, above all, that which appears to me the strongest 
point, the glorification of Infaney and Childhood—these 
things were not taken from folklore materials; the most 
natural explanation is that they are the result of actual 
contact, If this contact is otherwise probable, and if we find 
the novel cult accompanied by a violent dislocution of the 
older story, we have strong reason, I think, for admitting 
the Christian origin of the legend. 


his catalogue) and two Syriac lexinogmphers, who give it aa =baseato. 
‘On the other hand, ‘Christian’ ((oefcoss' appeum in | Pet. ivy, 16, and 
in early Syriac books, andl some of ita derivatives isqch os [Zarfooss) 
are fairly common. But my impression is that the more usual words 
for *Christian” are Lussamto ined lis s. So that the evidence is 
not quite clear: only scans, must have heen very rirely nae, if 
wt all.” Dr. Mills says: “The nearest to your matter ia the Kaladivikih 
of Neryoouangh at Y. 8.75 {8p.). Ner, seems to have een. fh. renemibhauke 
‘between Aaqesdini aml Christos, a be coins Kalutivikih to imitate 
“goskasla. The term Christos does not oeeur, so far as [ remember, in the 
texts with which I have to do.” 
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TI. The worship of the infant Jesus involves a number 
of obscure questions on which liturgical students are much 
divided > many regard it as late. Jt isa subject, moreover, 
on which Weber was ill-informed, and his speculations 
regarding the connection between representations of Isis 
and Horns and the Virgin Mary were both unfounded 
and calculated to give just offence. For various reasons 
I avoided all reference to the subjeet in my former 
paper; but it is a point of capital importance which 
has been urged by way of objection; and fortunately the 
great doctor and poet of the Syrian Church, 8. Ephraem 
Syrus, can furnish us with all the evidence our present 
purpose requires. S. Ephraem died in 373 a.p., and we 
have no better guide to the popular beliefs and practices 
at the Christians of Mesopotamia and the countries 
further east in the fourth century, 


Now 8. Ephraem devotes no Jess than thirteen of his 
‘Rhythms’ or hymns, to the festival of the Nativity, 
These Rhythms show the greatness of the festival and 
the honour paid to Mary; they also show that the festival 
was celebrated in midwinter, Of Mary he says: “Who 
else will Inll her Son in her bosom as Mary did? Who 
ever will dare to call her Son the Son of the Maker, Son 
of the Creator, Son of the Most High? Who ever will 
dare to speak to her Son as in prayer ?”! 

Tn the Vishnu-Purine the gods hymn the praises of 
Dévaki, and Dévaki addresses her son: “God of gods, 


who art all things, who comprisest all the regions of the 
world in thy person, and who by thine illusion hast 
assumed the form of an infant, have compassion upon us,” * 


S. Ephracm celebrates the greatness of the festival in 


' Select works of 8. Ephracm the Syrian, translated by J. B. Morris, 


Rhythm VI, p. 37 (Eph. Opp. Syr.-Lat., ii, 4204 Professor Burkitt has 


very kindly revised Mr, Morris’ renderings for ne), 
* Wilson, Vishnu Purina, v, c. 3, p. He. 








de 
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glowmg language. He invites in detail the years and 


days, the sun and moon, the winds and clouds, the sir 
and the sea, angels and men and beasts and plants, to 
praise the “mighty lord that had heeome a little child 
in a little bosom.”' “On the day of Krishna's birth.” 
says the Vishnu-Purina” “the quarters of the heavens 
were irradiate with joy. as if moonlight was diffused 
over the whole earth. The virtuous experienced new 
delight; the strong winds were hushed and the rivers 
glided tranquilly when Janardana was about to be born. 
The seas with their own melodious murmurings made 
the music, whilst the spirits and the nymphs of heaven 
danced and sang; the gods, walking the sky, showered 
down flowers upon the earth; and the holy fires glowed 
with a mild and gentle flame.” 

Weber has given at length the Hindu ritual of the night 


preceding the Anshnajanmashtami. It closely resemblos 


the practice of the Eastern Church. Mr, Morris BAYS | 
“Tt was usual formerly to usher in all the greater fensts 
with a wigil”;* and of the vigil before Christmas 
5. Ephraem says: “Joyous were to-day the watchers that 
the Watcher came to wake us! Who would pass this 
night in slumber, in which all the world was watching ?"4 
Clemens of Alexandria tella ns that in the seconde century 


the Basilideans passed the night before the Epiphany 
(their Christmas) in readings and fasting and pray 


er.* 


1 Select works of ot. Ephracm thus Syrian, tr. ley Morris. 

* Wilson, Vishuu Purina, v, c. 3, p, 54. 

® Select works of 8, Ephrem the Syrian, tr. hy Morria, p. 6 

* Thid., Rhythm 1, Je 6 (Opp. Byr.-Lat., Ti, 400M, Professor Burkitt 
says that Gabriel is called the Watcher in the Nestorian Epiphany 
Service (Rituale Armenorum, p, 327). Cf. Daniel iv, 10.) a 

Sica stags if Basilides,” mys Clement, “celebrate the lay of 
the. Ha ae 8 Teast, epodarumreproorres dyaytir pate 
it happened im the Lith year of Tiberias Cesar, yy es 1 das 
of the month Tybi, but some of them bold it on the Itth af the wack 


nth” (Strom. i, 0, 21, p. M78), Thess (nostios hold that the 
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The exact day on which S, Ephraem and the Eastern 
Church of his time celebrated Christmas cannot le 
ascertained from his words, but the general iden which 
fixed the date is clear. “In December.” ! says 8. Ephraem, 
“when the nights are long, rose for us ‘the inexhaustible 
Day, the Beauty. In Winter, when all the world is 
gloomy, forth came ‘the Fair,one’ that cheered all in the 
world. Winter, that maketh the earth barren, virginity 
in it learned to bring forth. December” that eauseth 
the travails of the earth to cease, in it were the travails 
of virginity.” * 

The essential point with S. Ephraem was that the 
festival should be in midwinter, when the sun begins to 
turn in its course and impart new life to creation; then, 
too, must the Sun of Righteousness have been born, 
“who brought life and healing to the world.” © This idea 
was nob peculiar to S. Ephraem; the tim of the year, 
the preceding death, the commencement of new life, 
determined all the calculations regarding the date of the 
festival. 

The people of Mathura celebrate the birthday of Krishna 
on Bhidrapada badi 8th, forty-one days after the Sun-god 
has entered on his four months’ sleep. Tt is held in the 
height of the rainy season, the dark and inauspicious 
Season When no marriage may be celebrated, when the 


Christ deseended on the hon Jess ot the Rantiem: ancl this naturally 
suggested the month of Tyhi, ‘the first. month of wrowth* in the 
Egyptian calendar, as an appropriate season for the festival, Thay 
avoided any connection with the great heathen festivals of the Egyptians, 
which were celebrated in the month preceding. 

'* December,’ Syr. *Kanun": Kanun i= December, Kanun ij = 
January, 8. Ephraem gives no indication which is meant: his words 
would equally well suit January 6th, ari 

* Select works of 8, Ephruem, ete., Rhythm 10, pp, 20, 21, Cf. 
Rhythm IV, p. 27: ‘The sun gave longer ight, and foreshadowed the 
mystery by the degrees which it had fone op.” “The increase of light 
at the time of the Nativity is noticed by 8. Gregory Naz, S. Augustine, 
and 5. Leo,” suys Morris, a. 
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heaven is covered with clouds, and the Sun-god has 

disappeared. The reasons which caused the people of 

Mathura to fix their festival on this date are not very 

obvious, but whatever the reasons may have been, they 

had nothing to do with the Winter solstice or the first 

upspringing of new hie, nothing therefore in common 

with the reasons which determined the date of Christmas. 

. The height of the monsoon is appropriate to the festival 

of the dark Sun-god. Probably the festival was a very 

ancient one, in which the birth of Krishna was celebrated 

(as it still is) with its necessary complement, the killing 

of Kamsa, And upon this ancient festival «a Christian 

legend and a Christian ritual appear to have been super- 

imposed at Mathura, as the Christians superimposed their 

own Christmas observances on the brumalia oat Rome. 

The contemporary history of the Turks shows how easy 

it was to adapt Christian practices to heathen use. In 

591 a.p, Khosrou Parviz exptured a large number of 

= Turks from Central Asia who had come to the aid of his 

rival Bahram. Many of the captives bore a cross on their 

foreheads, and these he sent to his ally, the Byzantine 

Emperor, Maurice. The Turks, on being questioned by 

the Emperor, said that when they were children « terrible 

epidemic had ravaged the Turkish hordes, and at the 

suggestion of some Christians their mothers had saved 

them by marking their foreheads with the cross, Thus 

the sign of the cross was in a fair way to become a 
prophylactic agamst both pestilence and the sword. 

One point remains, the original character of Krishna, 
and it is a point on which my friendly eritic Mr. Keith 
and I fundamentally differ. Mr, Keith regards Krishna 
a8 a vegetation spirit, and every step Krishna takes 
towards solar divinity is due, in his opinion, to a gradual 
assimilation with Vishnu. “It hundly seems possible,” he 
says, “to ascribe to Krsna an original solar character. 
His name tells seriously against it: the ‘dark sun’ requires 


: 
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more explanation than it seems likely to receive, and the 
characteristics enumerated by Mr. Kennedy point with much ' 
greater likeliness to Krsna having once been a vegetation : 
spirit. If, then, we find Krsna appearing distinctly as . 
# solar divinity, we are fairly justified in saying that he *. 


was, in the poet's mind, not far different from Visnu.”? 
Now, in my opinion, the Krishna of Dwaraka was a 

. Solar deity from the first. He appears to me to be the 
dark sun of the monsoon, born of the storm, the hidden 
sun who pastures the clouds and controls the storm:< 
demons, and dives beneath the ocean. His elder brother 

is the harvest-god, and his mother is of the Asura race, 
His emblems show his éssential character, and these are 
the thunderbolt and the ox-zoad. The thunderbolt leaves 
no doubt that he is an atmospheric or storm-god, and as _ 
such he naturally associates with Indra. The ox-goad 

's equally a sign of his solar character, for the sun-rods 
were herdsmen in many mythologies. Was not Apollo 
the herdsman of Admetus? Did not Herakles drive 
eattle? And had not Helios and Hyperion each his sacred 
herd? So also the Rig-veda says of Vishnu: “Three 
steps he made, the herdsman sure,”* But of all the Vedio —~ 
deities, Pishan, god of the setting sun, most resembles 
Krishna, Pishan is por excellence both warrior and 
hind. “He uses the ox-goad, which, however, according 
to Berguigne, is a thunderbolt":% and the Rig-veda 
deseribes him as driving “the golden chariot of the sun 
among the speckled kine (the clonds)."* Like Krishna, 
he is the "god with the braided hair”;* his mother is 
the night, and the dawn is both his. sister and his 
mistress." Krishna had an Asura for his mother, and 
was the lover of his sister. But Krishna is much 


aS eo 





' 4.R.ALS., 1008, p. 171. 


* Hopkins, “* Religions of India," p. 57. * Thid,, p. 51, 
* Thid,, p. $4. ® Thid., p. 50, * Thid., p, 52, 
IRAs, 1s, : mUC«*s 
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more of a purely solar deity than Pishan, for Pashan 
ate mush, and it was his business to recover strayed 
cattle. Now there is nothing whatever to connect 
the elder Krishna with real cow-herds or with actual 
eattle, The cows of Krishna sre the cows of other solar 
deities, the heavenly cows, most probably the clouds. And 
this must not be coneeived as a mere figure of poetic 
speech, for the savage regards the wods as living in heaven 
much the same life as men live upon earth; they have 
their houses, their chariots, their horses, and their cattle. 
Not, of course, in the shape which these things have upon 


earth, for, seemg that the gods are not like men, why” 


should their animals have earthly shapes? A village 
watchman in India explained to me one night the con- 
nechion between Orion and the Pleiades: he said that 
Indra spent the night in chasing the deer (which the 
Greeks called the Peleiades or doves) from the celestial 
fields. And by this he meant no figure of specch, but 
actual fact. If the elder Krishna had had any connection 
with cow-herds, how comes it that the Ahirins of 
Dwaéraka practised the laeya dance which Parvati had 
taught,' while Krishna's sacred danes, the ritsomiundada, 
was known only to the Gopis of Vrindavana ? 


Nor is the dark sun at all a rare figure of mythology, 


as Mr. Keith supposes, Apollo himself descends suet} 


éoues, and the dark Osiris, the sun of the night and of 
the dead, was worshipped by every Eryptian, To come 
to India, Mr. Hopkins says: “As Savitar and all sun-vewls 
are at once luminous and dark, so Piishan has a clear and 
again a revered (terrible) appearance ; he is like day and 
night, like Dyaus (the sky); at one time bright, at 
another plunged in darkness . . . He herds the 


stirs.” = Why may not Krishna be reckoned in the eyele 


1S. Lévi: * Theltre fndien,” re. 251), 
* Hopkins: “ Religions of India,” pe 
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of the dark sun-gods, he who was born in the season 
of storm and rain, whose home was by the sunset, who 
dived under the sea, and who was the guardian of the 
city where the fury of the monsoon first breaks upon 
the shores of India ? 

Like most solar heroes, Krishna is a mighty warrior, 
endowed with great wisdom, and especially skilful in 
strategems and sudden surprises. His most famous feats 
are the capture of his brides by foree from the neigh- 
bouring tribes, feats which the sivage cannot sufficiently 
admire, But the great gods play many parts, for they are 
‘miaids of all work,’ in Sir A. C. Lyall's happy phrase, and 
good for everything. Apollo and Herakles. when they 
choose, are quite as good at healing as Alsculapius himself, 
And Mr. Hopkins says: “It must be recognised onee for 
all that identical attributes are not enough to identify 
Vedic gods, Who gives wealth? Indra, Soma, Agni, 
Heaven and Earth, Wind, Sun, the Maruts, ete. Who 
forgives sins? Agni, Varuna, Indra, the Sun, ete. Who 
helps in war ? Agni, Poshan, Indra, Soma, ete.” and so on 
andso on.’ Krishna's principal nile is that of a Warrior, 
but he was worshipped by an agricultural people as well 
as by warriors, and that he was to some extent a patron 
of agriculture is probable enongh. He is the younger 
brother of the harvest-god, and hie ts styled Dimodara., 
the god “with a cord round his belly,” a title possi bly 
transferred to him from his elder brother, and now 
explained by a ehildish story. Moreover, the six elder 
brothers devoured by Kamsa must have formed a part 
of the original legend; and they may possibly have had 
something to do with the agrienltural calendar, or they 
muy only be the first six days of the dark half of Bhadra- 
pila, or we know not what, But the rustic side of the 
elder Krishna's character is far from prominent. Mr, Keith 


! Thid., p, G1, 
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suggests * that the ox was his totem, But why the ox? 
Would not the bear do as well, seeing that Krishna married 
the daughter of the Bear-king? I confess I am very 
sceptical of totems, and if the aborigines and degraded 
Aryas of Dwaraka at all resembled the Bhils and other 
modern representatives, their reverence for the ox showed 
itself chiefly in a desire to eat him. 

Mr. Keith seems happier in his sugeestion ? that the red 
colour adopted by the party of Krishna in the mimic fight 
with Kamsa was an act of sympathetic magic. Possibly 
it was, although I doubt if any who now join in the fray 
would give this explanation ; and some other explanations 
aré more obvious, Both Kamsa and Krishna are still black, 
but Krishna's followers now daub themselves with yellow 
turmeric, and the throwing of red powder is relecated to 
the Holi. 

In fine, I think it certain, so far as certainty in such 
matters if attamable, that the elder Krishna was @ solar 
deity of the monsoon and a mighty warrior, who had 
nothing to do with real oxen except by chance, and whose 
connection with agriculture was slight. Mr, Keith has not 
developed his theory of the vegetation spirit, and I for my 
part regard the vegetation spirit of the Golden Bough as 
anathema, © upas-tree which poisons everything, Forty 
years ago solar myths ruled the world, Sunrise and sunset, 
the dawn and the gloaming, the dying suns of Autumn 
and of Winter, the promise of the Spring sun slain by the 
Summer heats—these with the allied phenomena of the 
storm-clouds and the vapours of the marsh, or the gentle 
breeze which ushers in the morn, these and the like of 
these formed the tissue of al] mytholory and folklore, 


» Atys, Adonis, Memnon, Dionysos, Baldur, and the rest 


were resolved into simple allegories by the 


: hew inter- 
pretation, But fashions change, and now 


the vegetation 


1 T.RLA.B., 1006, p. 174, * RAS. 1008, p. 172. 
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spirit has entered into these selfsame divinities to rack 
and torment them; it is a parasite which threatens to 
choke and strangle everything. The older theory had 
at least for its basis some occasional truth and (frequently — 
conjectural) etymology ; it erred chictly by vast. excess, 
But the modern theory contradicts, as it seems to me, 
all the laws of savage thought. For instead of closely 
associating vegetable and animal life, and laying the 
greater stress upon the former, as Mr, Fraver ASSTLINLES, 
savages, so far as my knowledge and experience po, 
distinguish in the sharpest way between them. Gods, 
men, and animals are three species of one genus, akin 
by nature and frequently interchanging, but plants have 
neither personality nor will: and the vegetable soul and 
metempsychosis into plants are among the latest develop- 
ments of polytheist theology both in India and in Greece. 
But for a critique of such things volumes are required, 
Suffice it to say that solar myths and totems and vegetation 
Spirits appear to me aerial creations of the Professorial 
laboratory, reared on the slenderest of foundations, Realms 
of fancy, infinitely ingenious, frequently poetie, T hid them 
all adieu, for I am disillusioned, and I know that although 
there may be universal laws of savage thought, there is no 
universal key to all the mythologies. 

And so we revert to our original problem, The Mathura 
legends aro late. Mr. Hopkins ‘ tentatively " dates them 
after 600 An.) They substituted an infant god for a great 
warrior, If they were not of Christian origin, whence 
came they ? 


J. KENNEDY, 


1 Hopkins = iF Religions of Initia,“ pe 451), 



























THe Dare or UpayANACARYA AND or VAcaspati Misna. 


& In his Catalogue of the Sansbrit Manuscripts in the 
British Museum the late Professor Bendall assigned to 
Vacaspati Misra, the well-known commentator* on the 
philosophic systems, a date about ap. 1164, accepting 
the view of M. Barth that the king Nrga, under whom 
the Bhimatt was written, was Nrga Vienladave of the 
Delhi Siwalikh pillar, who was reigning at that date. 
‘At the sume time he accepts * for Udayana, it would seem, 
the view of Candrukfinta that Udayana is earlier than 
Sridhara, who is dated about an, 991. 

It is clear that one or both of these views must be 
wrong. For the most certain fact about Vieaspati Miéra 
and Udayana is that the latter in his Vydyuuirttiba- 
tatparyaparifuddhi commented on the Nydayavarttika- 
fatparyatika of the former author. This is proved 
decisively by the first verse of the Pariguddhi:—* 


wikeetasor mame tothe bhava savadhind | 
; Vitcuspater vacant na ekhilato yathaite || 


This at once gives for Vaeaspati an carlier date than 
that rendered necessary® by his priority to Amalinanda, 
who wrote his commentary on Vaeaspati’s Bhdmati shortly 
before ap. 1260. For Udayana is cited by Raghava 
Bhatta’ (a.p. 1252), and cannot therefore be well later 


1p 180, and note. 

® A list of his works is given in his Ahdmoti, see Candrakinta, 
Anukremenikd bo his edition of the Awevenidijeali, p. 16, Garbe (tens of. 
Simkhyatattvekaumeds, pp. 1h, 17) praises highly his work. 

* Op. cit. p. 187, The difficulty of reconciling these views was nobed 
in my Tnetian Inetitute Catal,, yr. 91. 
4 Quoted by Cowell, Kusumaijats, p. Vii; Canirakinta, op. eit. p. Mi 
* Bondall: op. oft., p. 10, n. 288, ; 
® Thil,, o. 280. 
7 ‘Hall, Bibliographical futexr, p. 20; Rijendralila Mitra, Fi 
i Ps aot Raighiva also mentions Viieaspmti; see Hell, 
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than A.D. 1225, and Vaeaspati must be considerably earlier: 


than s.b. 1200 to be commented on by Udayana. 

So far the evidence leaves possible the attribution of 
Viicaspati Misra to ap. 1160. But it appears certain 
that Udayana was known to Sriharsa, the author of the 
Kheudonalkhandakhadya. Not only does Candrakanta? 
report a tradition of a Sastriyavivada between Srihira, 


father of Sriharsa, and Udayana (a fact on which little 


stress need be laid), but in the K handanakhandakhadyc 
Sriharsa undoubtedly makes fun of a verse* of the Kusu- 
manipula, and his date is about A.D. 11504 It may be 
added that Sriharsa also knew the works of Vaeaspati. 
Tt becomes accordingly practically impossible to aecept 
the proposed identification of Nrga, since even Udayana 
must have been a good deal older than Sriharsa to be 
deliberately attacked by the latter. 

On the other hand, there is cogent evidence that 
Udayana preceded Sridhara. In the first place, it is at 
least possible, as suggested by Cundrakinta,‘ that in the 
Nyayekandali Sridhara had before him a passage of 
Udayana’s Kiranavali, Secondly, it is certainly unlikely 


that the writer of the Hirandval? could have ignored the ; 


Nydyakondali had he known of its existence, ag he does 
in the introduction to that work. Thirdly, Candrakanta 
quotes from the Vydtyckundall the date of its composition 
as tryadhikadasottarnnavasatasakabde (= ap. 991)," while 


' Op. eit., po 14. 
* Thid. He bas— 
foamvid mmdiblor apy meta onthe wer baal Luuypoer{ het | 
teadydthaivdaguthdiiran akperded Gyanty api || 
nydghite gods senbiati ne cee cheikh) tarcateriin | 
nyightitradhir dicnkd terkad sobiioadhih kutud || 
See Luenmdijali, iii, 7, The only answer to this Argument is to assume 
that in thes =neaias ashe the verse is not original, 
2 See Candrakanta, pb. 20, 
" See also Bahler, Kodwir Report, p. 76, 
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Yadunatha, in his edition! of the Almatattvuviveka gives 


for Udayana's date the following verse :-— 


farkambariiikapramitess atitesu sebintatal, | 
varsestidayanas cakre subodham Laksapdvalim | 


which gives ap. 984 as the date of the completion of one 
of his works, 

Tt is only fair, however, to note a possible objection 
to this view. In the Saimkhyatattvakawmudi, which is 
certainly = the work of the author of the Ahdmeati, is 
quoted a fragment of the Rajuvdrttikn on the Sadqekhye- 
harika, which is attributed to Ranaranga Malla, ic. Bhoja 
of Dhari? whose date is certainly about a.p. 1010-1050, 
It is certainly very improbable that in the brief space 
between, say, A.D. 975 and 1000 could be crowded an early 
work of Bhoja’s, Vacaspati Misra, and Udayana. The 
most probable solution is to assume either that the 
attribution to Bhoja is false or that there were two 
princes of Dhara and that they bore the same name, and 
that the Rajavarttikea was the work of the earlier of the 
two! For this suggestion may be urged the fact that 


1 Calcutta, 1000, Ahdmibd., 

= He mentions a work on the Siipkhys in the Sdn, aod cf the ened 
of the SdiqubAgeaiattrcebanm neil, 

The work seems only to be described on the best MSS, of the 
Sdinthyatattrabnanndi os Rijawiritiia lef. Aufrecht, Hoddletenw Coral, 
pe 237; Garbe's trons, p. 111), and it is quite probable that the 
attribution to Bhoja (cf. Garbe, SiimkAya Philosophie, p 62, nm, 2) may 
be inoourrect, and may rest merely on o confusion with the Ritje- 
wértanda, hia commentary on the Foga Satrn, | 

4 There appears to be nothing to prevent os holding this, as for os the 
recorded history goes. Hall (op. cit., p. viii) believed (though for 
reasons other than ours) in two Bhojas. Bhoja as the name of a king 
is presumably a complimentary title, and to Rajmekhare is attriloted 
hy Hariknvi in the Horihérdiali (Poterson, Report, 1883-4, pp. 50 seq. | 
a Bhojaprabandha. Puterson refers this to Bhoja of Dhara, the 
heginning of whoee reign he seta in ap, SiH, but this view is not 
now tenable, Konow, Aarpiremaijert, p. Li, thinks of the younger 
Réjatekhura (4.0. 1347), but there was a Bhoja in asp, M2882, Eparyr. 
fud,, i, p. 171, and the younger Rijatekhora's work is, aveording PE 
Biihler, written in barbarous Sunskrit prose, | 





Kaviraja in his Raghavapdixdeviya’ mentions a Muija 
of Dhara. Now Kavirdja seems to have been imitated 
by Dhanamjaya in his Righavapiudartya* which is 
certainly before ap. 1140, and may be earlier than 
a.D. 900, sinee Rajasekhara, who is almost certainly ® the 
dramatist, praises Dhanamjaya in one of his verses on 
famous poets.* The date of Kaviraja may therefore go 
back to a.p, 800. in which case we must assume an earlier 
Mufija of Dhara. Presumably the king, Kamadeva, under 
whom he wrote was one of the carly Kadambas of Banavasi 
(= Jayanti)! 

The evidence available seems to me to tell detinitely 
against the identification proposed by M. Barth and 
accepted by the late Professor Bendall of Nrga and 
Visaladeva.? But the question of the exact date of both 


"i, 18; see Aufrecht, op. cit., p. 121. 

* See references in Zacharine, Die inefisch. Wirterbacher, pp. 28. 

* Ch UCR. AS. 1S), p. 679, Peterson's objections to this view 
(Subhdertitoali, p. 101) rest on the former erroneous view of Rijatekhorn’s 
fate; see Epigr, Jid,, i, pp. 170-1. The idea of regarding the verses as 
not the dramatiet’s is peculiarly gratuitous: it is not suggested in one of 
the original authorities, and rests only on errors in dating the dramatist, 
but seems on the high road to general acceptance. 

CE, Peterson, Report, 1880-4, pp. 50, Gl; Jmd. Ant, xiv, po 4, 
Probably Rijaiekhara knew Kavirija also, He states that Surdinanda, 
who was most: probably his grandfather or great-grandfather, surpassed 
the ports Kavirdja aud Tarola. It is certainly in favour of-the identity 
of the Rijasekhara of the verses on poets and the dramatist that in the 
former Tarala appears also a great poet and a member of Rijadekhara's 
family. 

* Ch Maodonell, Senakeit Liferetere, po S31. Pischel (Pudrate, p. 25) 
wsigns him to the beginning of the eighth century, in view of his claim 
to bean equal of Subandha and Bina, Konow, op, cit., p, 18%, simply 
denies the identity of the two Kavirajas ty : 

“On them, ef, Fleet, Bombay Gazetteer, i, fi, pp. 285 seq. ; Ayige. Ind, 

* Garbe (Ber, der binsgl, micha, Gea der Wiss, Pail.-hiet. O7., 1888, 
Pp. 0; cf. Siwkhya Philosophie, p, 01, n. 1) holds that Vieaspati belongs. 
to the first third of the eleventh century, which date also would exclude 
M. Barth's hypothesis. He hases his view, however, merely upon Cowell 
and Hall's results. 
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Udayana and Vacaspati remains doubtful, and 1 publish 
this note, written some years ago, in the hope that further 


light may be thrown on the matter by some stadent of — 


Indian philosophy. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


+ 





Crrton EPIGRAPHY, 


Tam greatly indebted to Professor Miller for his review 
: of the second and third parts of the Epigraphia Zeylanica, 
- which appeared in the October number of the Journal, 
and for his criticisms and suggestions in regard to the 
interpretation of certain obsolete words and phrases 
: oceurring in the inscriptions, I am still more grateful 
to him for recording his opinion as to the difficulty of 
i my task. Anyone who has had the Professor's experience 
. in treating these lithic records cannot fail to be convinced 
a? of the fact that it is far easier to edit and translate 
7 ‘Sanskrit or Pali, than Sinhalese, inscriptions, written as 
1 ‘these are in a language more or less unfixed and con- 
7 taining a comples variety of words at different stages 
of philological decay, not to speak of words and phrases 
with obscure meanings. 
Tt is in view of these difficulties that I have always 
emphasised the importance of supplying me with ample 
material in the way of ‘squeezes,’ photographs, ete, of 






1 Mention should be made of Rajendralila’s view (op. eit, p, lxxvii) 
that the Bhoja of Vieaspati Mitra is not the Bhoja of the eleventh 
contury Unfortunately he carries this view to the point of ascribing 
the Rajamdrionia on the Foye Sétra toe the earlier Bhoja (np. less: 
Ixxxii) on the ground of the worthless Bhojapradeondhe and of the jaia 
of the existence of the astronomical Aijumdrinada. His objections 
are in the main removed by the faot that these works are, of OomrEa: 
not the king's own production, and the improbability of the Pija- 
verti being Bhoja’s is increased by the fact that the preface to the 
‘Rijemériande ignores that work, a 
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inscriptions. It is not fair that I should be expected 
to edit an inscription from one single ‘estampage. I need, 
as a rule, two (if not three), for letters indistinct in one 
are often clear in the other, and vice verad, Photographs 
are only useful if they are taken after the inseription 
has been carefully cleaned, but not after its letters have 
heen chalked over; whilst notes descriptive of the record 
itself and of the ruins near by are a sine quid ‘on 
in the historical disenssion of its contents, 

Turning now to the Professor's remarks, I may be 
permitted to state that I have always made it a point 
to give my authority in support of or against any theory 
I discuss. If I have not done so in some instances it 
must be by an oversight, but this has not happened in 
the case of the Pali words daka-patti quoted by me. 
Had the Professor run his eye through the last paragraph 
of the page in question he would not have failed to see the 
reference to the Muhiivamsa Tika (p. 471 of the Colombo 
edition of 185). 

T admit that better plates of the Mihintale tablets 
can be obtained, but those given in part iii of the 
Epigraphia Zeylanica ore the best reproductions that 
could be prepared from the ink-estampages supplied to 
me by the Archeological Department. They are, however, 
much more accurate than those in ATC, Compare, for 
example, the words stri-har and Adta in line 1 of slab A 
(pL 14) with stri-bara and kata in plate No. 121" of 
ATC, 

It is equally true that the meanings of certain words 
and phrases are obscure, but I have duly drawn the 
reader's attention to them, and have offered tentative 
interpretations for his guidance. 

With regard to the two words voseq and duimiya, 
I must submit that the Professor has no ground for 
thinking that I have given up my interpretation of them, 
I am still of opinion that the expression damiyen vasagauk 
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means ‘a measured quantity of provisions (vasagu) from 
the common store or almonry (damiya),’ for reasons 
adduced on p. 83 of EZ. In my translation I treated 
vasaya as a technical term, and left it untranslated just 
as one would the hame of a foreign weight or measure. 
The word damiya was also treated similarly, It was 
printed in full-faced pica type, for the purpose of 
indicating the possibility of its having been a special name 
given to the common store of the Mihintale Vihara. 

The word pinis occurs in the «lah inseription of 
Kassapa V (E.Z., p. 45, lines 38 and 41) under the forms 
pinis-viven and pinieva in the phrases pirit satar 
banver pinis-viivan, ‘those who have made themselves 
versed in the four bhainavairas of the Paritta,’ and avas 
dannise pieierd, ‘having instructed them eonformably to 
the known practice of the cells.” The first is a participial 
noun, and the second is the gerund of what seems to be 
a causative verb, pinis-vancd,’ now obsolete, Though 
the exact meaning of this word is not quite clear, yet 
there can be no doubt as to its etymology. The causative 
suffix wt and the cerebral » make it obvious that pinis 
is a derivative of the present stem of pra-ni-éri? The 
question whether the word pintse, which means ‘for the 
purpose of, and which is sometimes (probably more 
correctly) written with » dental n, is another form of 
our word or not, | am unahle to decide just. now, con- 
sidering the possibility of its connection either with Pali 
MINETLAR YL OT MENT A, 

Mudahyar Gunasékara is perfectly correct in treating 
melafat as one word, This is quite obvious from the 


' CE the corresponding forms hereedeen and kerr fron beorccrmwenyl, 
enusative verb derived from the present stom of aE. 

* Cf, Professor Geiger’s Litt. und Spr, der Singhalesen, 
and also the etymology of such words ns pini (Bkt, 
(Skt. 4/prf) in his most: useful Sinknlees vooibulary, 


p. 81, & a, 
proniia), pina’ 





context wherever it occurs. Professor Miiller's rendering 
of it by mela¢ and 47 is, therefore, I submit, not tenable. 
Besides, «i is hardly ever used for Skt, éri (P. siri, Sinh. 
siri), and it cannot be connected with rad hol kitmiyen 
for the simple reason that neither in the slab inscription 
of Kassapa V' nor in the Mihintale Tablets? do these 
words follow #7 or even occur in the same sentence. 

The Professor's suggestion that mandi may be oa 
derivative of Skt. meuha (P. menda) is worth eon- 
sideration, although we must not overlook the fact that 
Skt. or Pali ¢ hardly ever becomes Sinh, & 

The above are not the only diffieult words and phrases 
in the two parts of the Epigraphia Zeylanica under review, 
I have noted several others, and I trust that Professor 
Miiller will favour us with his views on them also. In 
the meantime I am sure he will agree with me that it 
is better to leave them untranslated than give a doubtiul 
interpretation, 


M. DE 4. WICKREMASINGHE, 
Indian Institute, Oxford. 
Jonumry Grd, TR, 


Somk Misce,Laxrous Nores. 


The Date of the Harivaréa; see J.R.A.S,, 1907, pp. 408 
and G81. 


The Harivathéa was certainly written before the middle 
of the fifth eentury, for an inseription of 4.p. 462 speaks of 
the Mahabhirata as consisting of 100,000 dokas, a total 
which it does not reach even approximately unless the 
Harivatnéa be included* The Harivaziéa does not deal by 


EZ, p, 47, L 18. * Thid., p. 97, 1. 65. | 
48 [The inscription in question is Gupte Jneeriptions, No. 31, a record of 
the Mahdrija Sarvandtha, dated in the your 214. Its date is ap, 533, 
the year being taken as the yenr 214 of the Gupta era: it would be 
4.0. 402 if the year were taken as the year 214 of the so-called Kalachuri 
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any means exclusively with the history of Krishna, or 
even with the other incarnations of Vishnu. In at least 
one place (ch. 216) it speaks of itself as a Purana, and its 
contents do in fact correspond very nearly with those of 
a Purina as defined in the well-known verse -— 


Sargaéea pratisargaéea vathéo manvantarini ca 


bhimyfdisathsthanafcaiva purinath paficalakshanam. 


Surge or ereation is dealt with, for instance, in eh. 1-6, 
as well as in many other passages ; pratisarga, or, as 
Dr. Bhandarkar interprets it, destruction, in ch. 195; 
wamét or genealogies in ch, 2 15, 20, 25-88, and 222; 
and the manvantaras in ch. T-8 and 194. Cosmology is 
the only element of the typical Purina that is wanting, 

Yn the earliest enumerations of Sanskrit literary works 
we find the itihasa-puranam mentioned in such a way 
as to imply that there was but one Purina, and that 
it was regarded as a supplement to the Itihasa. As the 
latter name belongs par ereellence to the Mahabharata, 
it 1s hard to avoid the conclusion that the Purina in 
question was What has now become the Harivatéa. 
Tt must, however, have originally had all the five 
c aristics of Purina, including a eosmological 
section, which was omitted most probably when the 
legends relating to Krishna and the other incarnations 
of Vishnu were amplified at the expense of the other 
constituents of the original work. The latter still survives 
in parts of the modern Puranas, all of which are derived 
from one common original, but now subsist as independent 
works, no longer connected with the Mahabharata, 

It is possible to gather from the geography of the 
Krishna lerends in the Harivatiéa some hints as to when 





or Chadi ers, bat that application, suggested at one time, is not really: 
nilmissible That, however, doe not affect Mr. Jackson's genom), 
argument. The words in the record are:— Uktath che Mahibbiaeata 
eg lS 


is 
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and where the transformation of the original Purina inte 
the modern Harivarnéa took place. Besides Mathura and 
Dvaravati (Dwarka), which are the main scenes of Krishna‘s 
exploits, we find mention of various other places, all or 
nearly all in the West of India. When Krishna nnd 
Baladeva retire before the army of Jarisandha, they go 
by way of Karavirapura and Kraniicapora to Mount 
Gomanta, and near the lnst-named place meet the Brahman 
hero Parasuriima. Now Karavira is still the name of the 
territories of the Maharaja of Kolhapir, while Krauficapura 
is identified hy the Harivarnéa itself (ch. $4) with Banavasi, 
Mount Gomanta, therefore, must be some peak of the 
Western Ghats near Barkalir. Paraéurama is addressed 
by Krishna as the conqueror of Aparinta (the west coast) 
from the ocean and the founder of the city of Sirpiraka 
(Supara, north of Bombay). We are brought to the weat 
coast also by the legend of Mucukunda’s sleep in a cave 
in “the king of mountains “ (adriniaja, H.V., ch. 113), an 
expression which is explained by the parallel name 
Sailendra given in ch. 220 to the Sahyadri range, 
Mucukunda’s cave is still shown in a hill near Chiplin 
in the Ratnfigiri district. Now, the legend of Paragurama 
in its earliest form was localised on the east coust of India, 
where his traditional retreat was Mount Mahendra in 
Gafijam (see Mbh., iii, 114, 117, vii, 70, and Ram., i, 76), 
and where, as on the west coast, he was fabled to have 
driven back the ocean. The transference of the legend: 
from the eastern to the western const was certainly 
complete by 100 a.p., for in the inseription of Ushavadata: 
at Nasik mention is made of the Ramakunda or Rama's’ 
pool at Supird, This transplantation must have been the. 
work of conquerors coming from the eastern coast, who 
can hardly have been other than the Sitakarnis or. 
Andhrabhrityas, who came from Teliigina to Paithan on 
the Godavari, That the Harivarhéa assumed its present 
form under the rule of this d yhasty is not, however, very 


















likely. The Krishna legend centres round Mathura and 
Dwarka, and was elaborated by « northern race. of 
eowherds. ‘The Situkarmis are known from their in- 
-seriptions to have been familiar with the Vedic ritual and 
with the names at least of some of the leadmg Epic and 
Puranic heroes, but there is no evidence that they were 
acquainted with the legends of Krishna's childhood. The 
only literary works that we know to have been produced 
under their patronage were written in Prikmt,— the 
Brihatkatha and Sapta‘ataka. 

On the other hand, the geographical horizon of the 
Harivathés includes Rajputana and Kathiiwar os well as 
the coast tract, and it is in this region and under the 
Keshatrapa rule that we first tind Sanskrit used for public 
and official purposes (inseription of Rudradiman at Girnir) 
and mention made of the study of rhetoric and poeties, 
whenee we may infer that the Kshatrapas encouraged the 
composition of Sanskrit poetry. 

The Kshatrapas of Gujarit held sway over the west 
coast of India at two different periods. During the first, 
from about 100 to 125 aw. (Nahapana), they were still 
known as foreigners and used Prakrit in their inseriptions, 
In the second, which is only known from the occurrence of 
| Kshatrapa eoins of the period 218-300 a.p, in the Deeean, 
after the final fall of the Satakarnis, they were, as their 
names show, completely Hinduised, and they may well 
have followed the example of their great ancestor Rudra- 
daman in encouraging Sanskrit literature. It is to this 
later period and to the Western Deccan or Konkan that 
the final redaction of the Harivathéa may in all likelihood 


be assigned. 
Rajafia, Rajanya, Rajinaka ; see ibid, p. 409, 
The last of these three forms is, if I mistake not, the 


regular Sanskritised form of the title Rana which is borne 
by various Rajpit chiefs. Similarly, the title Rawal is 


=e = ‘SS a= “se 
Tak , 
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Sanskritised as Rajakula; as in some of the Bhinmal 


inscriptions, 
Sok, Suka; see ibid., p. 675. 
Are the Sok-pa of Tibet connected with the Sakas ? 


Vedic Religion; see ibid., pp. 929 ff. 


There is ample evidence of totemism and sacramental 
meals in modern India, but of course this proves nothing 
for the Veda, The so-called sacrifices that we have to do 
with there ure performances of the nature of those which 
formed part of the Greek mysteries, or of the dances 
which are performed in secret by many savage races, The 
sacrifice of an ass to Nirriti is to be interpreted as a ease 
of substitution of the victim for the sinner. This animal 
is in Indin regarded as the embodiment of Incontinence, 
and as a beast of very low caste. The wearing of the skin 
is doubtless a penance. No connection with the Advins is 
necessary. Nowadays the ass is the vehicle of Sitaladevi, 
the smallpox goddess, who may stand in the place of the 
vaguer Nirriti. 

The sacrifice of a human victim at the Agnicayana is 
merely a special case of the human sacrifiee by which 
the stability of a building or embankment is assured. 
Authentic instances of such sacrifices: in the case of forts 
and tanks are innumerable, and the people still believe 
that Government make such offerings in the ease of large 
public buildings. 


The Child Krishna ; see ibid. pp. 951 if 
New light is thrown on the history of Krishna by the 
discovery at Mandor in Mirwir of sculptures of certain of 
his exploits which cannot be dated later than the Christian 
ora (see Arch. Survey Report, Western India, 1906-7, 
p. 33, para. 24). These show that the ehild Krishna is 
7.0.4.8, [i008. a 


, oar | aa ' ’ d . vr 


much older than the Guars. The argument in part i of 
Mr. Kennedy's paper depends upon the identification of 
Dionysos with Krishna and Herakles with Siva, but there 
ia much to be said in favour of the opposite view. The 
date I have assigned above to the Harivathéa also is 
against any special connection of Krishna with the Gujars, 
who seem rather to have been worshippers of the sun. 
Tt is likely enough that the Krishna legend was developed 
among northern pastoral tribes, but they must have 
belonged to an earlier swarm than the Gujars, perhaps to 
the Ahirs of the Yue-chi period. 


A. M. T. Jackson. 


Raster. 


In a note published in this Journal for 1906, p. 1000, 
it was suggested by Dr. Hoey that the town of Kasar in 
the Lahore district of the Panjab (lat. 31° 9’, long. 74° 30°) 
possibly marks the spot at which Alexander erected his 
twelve altars. Hecently | have had an opportunity of 
visiting Kasur, but found little to support the proposed 
identification. The site of the old city, situated im- 
mediately to the east of the modern town, is plainly marked 
by an elevation of the soil extending over some 400 acres. 
Most conspicuous is a small mud fort about 50 feet high ; 
on ita top is the tomb of Kam Chishti. 

According to local tradition, the old town was founded 
by a body of Pathins belonging to an invading Mughal 
army on their return from Dehli—some say in the time 
of Timir, others in that of Babar or Akbar. But the 
existence of Kasir before Mughal times is evidenced by 
# copper coin found on the spot, which Mr. R. B. Whitehead, 
LC.S., has identified as belonging to Muhammad Tugh lag. 
The date appears to be am. 751." The occurrence of large- 
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sized bricks also points to the fact that there was a town 
here at an early period. It is a common belief among 
Hindas that Kastr and Lahor were founded by Raima‘s 
sons Kuéa and Lava, and named after them Kuéapura and 
Lavapura, from which the modern names are supposed 
to be derived. 

The new town of Kasir, in any case, dates only back 
to the eighteenth century, when in Muhammad Shah's 
reign the old city had been plundered by the Sikhs and 
deserted by its inhabitants, The twelve fortified divisions, 
indicated by the name of kat, of which the present town 
consists, are therefore of quite recent origin, and cannot 
be adduced in favour of Dr. Hoey’s identification. Nine 
of them are named after their founders, such as Kat 
Uthmin Khan, Kot Khwaja Husain Khan, Kot Badru-d- 
din Khiin, ete., names which do not betray an Alexandrine 
origin. 

It is true that Kastr was once situated on the wast 
bank of the Bias, apparently up to about 400 years ago, 
when the river is said to have changed its course. But 
the capriciousness of the Panjab rivers is such that there 
is little reason to assume that the course of the Bias was 
the same in 325 nc. as in the fifteenth century a.p. It 
is also to be noted that Alexander's altars were built of 
stone, and that Kasir is situated at a considerable distance 
from the hills. The nearest place where stone can be had 
is some seventy miles away, ‘The houses and fortifications 
of Kasiir are all built of brick, The only inseription 
which the place possesses—a Persian inscription dated 
AH. 1074 and originating from old Kasitr—is incised not 
on stone but on a tablet of wood, 

Tt is difficult to imagine how Alexander could have 
built his stone altars, which are said to have been @ equal 
im height to the loftiest military towers, while exceeding 
them in breadth,” at a place where stone is so extremely 
difficult to obtain, It seems, indeed, much more probable 
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that the, Ghare—3t they ever existed at all—stood some- 

where near the Hills, as supposed by Mr. V. A. Smith in 

his Early History of India, p. G6, in one or other of the 

districts Gurdaspur, Hoshyarpur, or Kangra, The 

ame view was held by Sir E, H. Bunbury, who thought 

/ it probable that they were situated at some distance above 

the confluence of the Bias and the Sathuj, and not very far 

i from the point where the Bias emerges from the mountain 
fh ranges. He pomts out that throughout his advance 
Alexander kept as near as he could to the mountains; 


L partly from the idea that he would thus find the great 
rivers more easily passable, as bemg nearer their sources ; 


partly from an ¢xaggerated impression of the sterile and 
desert character of the plains farther south (cf. M'Crindle, 
Ancient India, p. 349). 

| J. Pa. Voge, 


Tot RAanis oF THE Pansin Hees 


Dr. Grierson has suggested in this Journal for 1907, p.409, 
a connection between the word rajaia (ie. raéjanaia = 
Skt. nijanye) occurring on coins, and the title rajanake 
found both in the Rajatarangini and in SaradA inscriptions 
from Kirigra ond Chamba. So much is certain that the 
latter term, as first pointed out by Dr. Stein, corresponds 
with the modern riya, used either as the title of a petty 
chief or as a caste-name. In the present note I wish to 
summarise the information derived from opigraphical and 
literary sources and from tradition regarding the history 
of this word and of the class to whom it is applied. 

The title rajanaka, as used in the inscriptions, denotes 
a feudatory chief, and is synonymous with the samante 
of classical Sanskrit, and with the modern ¢hakwr. In the 
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Baijnath Prosratie we meet with a race of rajanakas who 
were settled at Kiragrima (Baijnath), and owed alleriance 
to the Rajis of Trigarta. Inscriptions discovered in 
Chamba State in ‘the course of the last three years have 
thrown additional light on the position held by those 
“barons of the Hills.” They show that in the Hichlands 
of the Panjab mijdnakes onee existed in considerable 
number. The ruins of their strongholds are pointed out 
up to the present day, and still clearer evidence of 
their former importance is afforded by huge carved slabs. 
frequently inseribed, which they ereeted over cisterns 
constructed for the heavenly bliss of deceased relatives. 
Such inscriptions contain the name and sometimes the 
pedigree of the local rind to whose piety they are due, 
There is a widespread tradition in the Alpine Panjab 
that at a remote time the raads were independent and 
held sovereion sway over their baronies, although these, 


in most cases, do not seem to have extended beyond a few 


villages. This tradition is supported by the negative 
evidence of an epigraph recently discovered near the 
village of Svaiith in the Himgiri parganaé of Chamba State. 
It is ineised on the base of a stone Devi Image, and records 
that this object was made by order of Rajanaka Bhogata, 
am of Somnta, born in the district of Kiskindha. ‘The 
inseription is not dated, but, judging from the characters, 
must belong to the eighth century. It is the earliest 
known document in which the word réjituaku occurs. 

It is of interest that in this inseription no mention is 
made of a liege lord, whereas the mijdnakeas of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries date their inscriptions 
usually both in the Sastra era (Lokakfla) and in the 
regnal year of the riya to whom they owed allegianes, 
In the fragmentary fountain inscription of Déevi-ri-kothi, 
dated in the seventeenth year of Raja Lalita-varman of 
Campa (Chambi)—the Sastra date is unfortunately lost— 
it is mentioned that the loeal Rana Nigupala received 
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from that prince the title of rajd@nake.* The author of 
the Prasasti was the rdjaguru Kamala-lifichana. 

A carved slab of considerable size (6 6" by 7°) is found 
near Salhi in the Séchu Nali (Pangi). The inscription 
is dated in the Sastra year 46, and in the twenty-seventh 
year of the same Raja Lalita-varman. The date must 
be a.p. 1170, and consequently that of the Deéyi-ri-kothi 
inscription about aw. 1160. The Salhi stone was set 
up by a Rajanaka Ludrapila, Up to the present day his 
descendants live on the spot. They no longer hold the 
position of feudatory chiefs, but still retain the title of 
rand, which practically has become a caste-name. 

Tt is obvious that in the passage quoted from the 
Dévi-ri-kathi inscription there is question of the investiture 
of a vassal by his overlord. But it appears from the 
Rajatarangini that frequently the title rajdnaka came to 
be given to high officials as an honorary distinction, Thus 
we read (Rajat. vi, 261) that Queen Didda called her 
favourite Haravihana into the council of ministers and 


conferred on him the title of mijé@naka, This practice 


apparently had become so common that in Kalhana's days 


the term was regarded as almost synonymous with 
‘minister.’ This is elear from the following pnssage, in 
which the chronicler says of king Parvagupta (Rajat. vi, 
117): “Displaying a conduet in which the royal dignity 
was combined with the functions of a minister, he created 
the mingled impression of king (rijan) and Rajanaka.” 

In this connection it 15 interesting to note that in 
a copper-plate issued by Soma-varman of Chamba about the 
middle of the eleventh century two Rajinakas, Rihila and 
Kahila by DADE, figure as Prime Minister ( maid miuatya) 


1 Tom Nagopdlon Lolite-brtiioéeakira rijdnaka-dabdtaswdeyin (Mth 
verse). [must note that the reading nijéneke is due to a resboration 
which fits with the metre, and is confirmod by nother RS 
which Nagapéla is called rijdnake, i 
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and as Great Chancellor (mahiksepatalike), Presumably 
these two dignitaries were ruling rands, but their position 
at Soma-varman's court explains the peculiar meaning 
of the term rijdnake as a mere title which the word 
assumed in Kashmir, The old feudatory ranas of the 
Panjab Highlands belonged naturally to the warrior 
caste. On the Chamba fountain slabs we see them rudely 
pictured as knights on horseback, armed with sword and 
shield, But the high officials on which the honorary 
title of rdjdneka was conferred were very often Brahmans, 
and thus the word has survived in Kashmir in the form 
Razdan o5 a Brahmanieal family name. “Tt waa borne,” 
Dr, Stein writes, "by Rajinaka Ratnakara, the author of 
the Harivijaya (ninth century) and by many Kashmirian 
authors of note enumerated in the Vathéapradéasti which 
Ananda Rajanaka (seventeenth century) has appended to 
his commentary on the Naisadhacarita.” It may, however, 
be questioned whether Ratniikara bore the title rajanaka 
in his own time, and whether, at so early a date, the nse 
of the term was extended to Brahmanical officials, 

It is curious that, as Dr. Stein remarks, in the later 
Kashmir chronicles the same title is used to designate 
Muhammadan officers of rank. .This aceounts for the 
use of the word Ran! in Kashmir as a Muhammadan kram 
name, which, as Dr. Stein observes, corresponds exactly 
to Raadin (Rajanaka) as a family name of Brahmans. 

I noted above the frequent oceurrence of wip aankees 
in the Chamba inscriptions of the pre - Muhammadan 
period. It is remarkable that in the numerous later 
inscriptions found in that State they are never mentioned. 
There is no record to show in what manner the Ranas 
lost their position and power. We can only surmise that 
these numerous and warlike vassals—not less turbulent 
probably than the Daimaras of Kashmir — constituted 
a constant danger to the supreme position of the Raja, 
Tt must have been his policy to curtail their power. 
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This end he may have attained partly by main foree. 
But what has been remarked above indicates that, on 
the whole, the policy of the Rajis was the same as 
that followed by the kings of France m reducing their 
big barons: the vassals were converted into courtiers. 
lt is indeed curious how the history of the word rind 
is analogous with that of titles of notility in Europe. 

The word rand has finally become  caste-name, and 
is now used as such in the Katgrai valley and Chamba ~ 
State. I quote the following passage from the Kangra 
Gazetteer, vol. i, 1883—4, p. 88, borrowed almost verbatim 
from Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report for that district 
(pp. 63 £): “Another class of Rajpits who enjoy great 
distinction in the-hills are the descendanta of ancient 
petty chiefs or Rinas, whose title and tenure is said to 
have preceded that of the Rajas themselves, These petty 
chiefs have long since been dispossessed, and their holdings 
absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the name of 
Rina is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Miins’ The principal families are those of Chari, 
Giro, Kanhiari, Pathiar, Habrol, Sumbar, Dadwal, and 
other localities. Besides these, the following races occupy 
a high rank: the Indaurin, Malhotar, Saliria, Harchandar, 
Ludhiirach, Patidl, Chib, Jaral, Bhugélia, and others which 
it would be tedious to record. All these tribes affect most 
of the customs of Rajputs. They select secluded spots for 
their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular 
with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but have 
generally taken to agriculture, In this particular consists 
their chief distinction from the Midna.” 


i Midn, Le. Miyan, is the title given to the Rajpots of the Panjab 
Hills. It tates apparently back ta the time When the aot af hil chiefs 
used to stay at the Mughal court, and was, 40 it seems, originally applisd 
to them exclusively. It bas grodually become « eastename for Hill 
Rajpite in general. . 
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In Chamba State the position of the Ranas is not 
different from that of the agricultural castes with which 
they intermarry, There exist, however, in Chamba a few 
Ranis in the original sense of the word, who still hold 
the position of their ancestors, the Rajiinakas of the 
inseriptions. Chief among them is the Rana of Triléknath. 
the famous place of pilgrimage on the Upper Chandra- 
bhiga, whose barony extends over a large portion of 
Chamba Lahul. , 

Regarding the position of the Ranas in Chamba, I am 
indebted to Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
for the following mformation: “The common (ie. agri- 
cultural) Rands," he writes, “are all free from Beenie 
(foreed labour) or any kind of State service exeept personal 
attendance on the Raja if he is in their neighbourhood 

and on special occasion in Chamba. When any of the 
; principal (ie. ruling) Ranis dies, his heir has to come 
to Chamba to obtain a paffa (charter) from the Raja, and 
in the case of the Triléknith Rani a small khilat (robe 
of honour) is given. The son of the Triliknith Rana is 
addressed as Tie.” 
J. Po. VogEn 


ZAIDAN S UMAYYADS AND “ARBASIDS. 


Apart from all personal considerations, I regret the 
appearance of Mr, Brooks's review of this book in tle 
J.R.AS., beeause it refleets on the whole body of modern 
Eastern writers, who must not all stand or fall by Zaidan, 
and dictates a course of conduct to the Gibb Trustees, who 
are recognized authorities on Moslem history, His review 
is open to objection alike whether he can or cannot read 
Arabic, If he ean, how comes it that he has not consulted 
the original, and is unaware that many of the authorities 
quoted exist only m Oriental editions’ If he cannot, 
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whence does he know that Tabari should have been 
used, and how can he venture to correct the translation ? 
His correction ‘exclusiveness’ for ‘chauvinism’ as the 
rendering of ‘asahiyyah suggesta that he does not 
know the language ; for the Arabic word certainly means 
‘exaggerated patriotism, which is the definition of ‘chau- 
vinism' given in the Encyclopedic Dictionary. It is worth 
while observing that the reviewer of the book in the Revue 
du Monde Musulman saya: “parmi les pages intéressantes 
de ce livre, celles RS: nu chauvinisme arabe méritent, 
tout particuliérement, d'’étre signalées.” This reviewer 
differs from Mr. Brooks entirely as to the merits of both 
author and translator. 

Another puzzle is the statement that there are few 
signs of acquaintance with European works in 4aidan’s 
book. I fear that anyone who does not find the signs 


of von Kremer’s Cultwrgeschichte and Cultwryeschicht-— 


liche Streifsiige everywhere in the book can have little 
acquaintance with European works on Islamic civilization 
himself. 

With regard to the detailed criticisms, they are not ail 
intelligible. Why must the statement that the first 
‘Turkish leader suckled a wolf be a slip or misprint? The 
dictionary referred to says ‘suckle’ means (1) to nurse 
at the breast, (2) to suck. The latter sense, which the 
eontext determines, is not wholly unknown, though it 
may be rare,as my authority implies. The story of one 
mother having forty-one children would not, I faney, be 
set down by medical authorities as a sheer impossibility, 
The sentence at page 222. 7—"It is not Surprising that 
the Caliphs became a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Turks, the Caliph being on the winning side whenever 
there was a struggle between them for power "—ought 
not to puzzle a writer in this Journal, I feel almost 
ashamed to explain that ‘being’ is equivalent to ‘ being 
found.’ And indeed, in the other cases of faults for 
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which [ am responsible, » considerable effort is required 
to misunderstand most of the passages, which I feel gure 
few readers will make. 

The right to issue a translation without comment has 
not, I think, been questioned hitherto. How much will 
be intelligible will depend on the amount of knowledge 
with which the reader starts, Thus we might expect the 
reviewer of a book on Islam to’ know that the name Jurji 
indicated that its bearer was a Christian, but we see 
from Mr. Brooks's case that a reviewer may lack this 
information, A translator who undertook to provide for 
every possible form of ignorance in his readers would 
find his life draw to a close before his translation was 


ended, D. 3. Mareconiovra, 


Baamaua ann DAnoptn, 

Mr, Narasimhiengar contributed in this Journal, 1905, 
p. 635 ff, an interesting article on Bhimaha, the Rhetorician,. 
Through the kindness of Professor Rangacharyar, of Madras, 
I secured a transeript of the manuscript of Bhimaha's work. 
In this communication | propose to discuss some of the 
points raised by Mr. Narasimhiengar, and to make a few 
observations on other points connected with the subject. 

I demur to the conclusion arrived at on Pp. 435 that 
Bhamaha was a Buddhist. My transeript reads the intro- 
ductory verse differently from the manuscript used by 
Mr. Narasimhiengar, and presents the name Sarva instead 
of Sarva! This shakes the foundations of his theory. 
Sarva is a well-known name of Siva” As to the word 


‘wary we ae AATaTHTa eater: | 
‘<aT: wa fa: Tatas Tat: | (Amara, I, i, 30). Compare 
also Bhimaha’s own words: WEN J WARea aa | fareaa | 


TM" qeurfagt wat wal Werfafa w (Bhamahs, vi, 99), 
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Sarvajiia, it cannot be argued that it is applied exclusively 
to Buddha. Mr. Narasimhiengar has cited the Amarakoéa, 
I, i, 13, as giving Sarvajfiia as o name of Buddha, but has 
overlooked what occurs a few lines farther on. Amara 
himself says that Sarvajiia is also a name of Siva! This 
fact, together with the reading Sarva in Bhamuaha's 
introductory verse, takes away almost all the ground 
from under the feet of Mr. Narasimhiengar. The tran- 
script in my possession reads, in the other verse quoted 
from Bhamaha, sirvae aerviya ttyapi, and not airwis 
sareiya, as that of Mr. Narasimbiengur does, As the 
introductory verse contains a salutation to Sarva, ie. to 
Siva, the derivation of the words airva and sary hyo dows 
not prove anything either one way or the other. The 
two words simply mean ‘well disposed to all.” It is 
doubtful whether Panini (v, 1. 10) regnrds sirva as 
a name of Buddha. On the contrary, it seems very 
probable that he applied the word to anything that was 
well disposed or beneficial to all, The name Rakrilagomin 
cannot prove much. When the Buddhists had lived for 
centuries on good terms with their rivals in religion, it 
is quite possible that some of the names peculiar to the 
Buddhists might have been adopted by the followers of 
Brahmanism. A remarkable point militating against the 
view that Bhitnaha was a Buddhist is that there is not, In 
the whole of the work, a single quotation or verse bearine 
a distinctive mark of Buddhism, while all the verses oe Se 
to the Brahmanie gods and to Brahmanie ideas. Compare 
in this respect the commentary of Namisidhu, which bristles 
with quotations from Jaina writers. For ull these reisons, 
I think that it has not been proved that Bhamaha eel 
a Buddhist. On the contrary, [ have shown mood grounds 
for saying that he was a Hindu and a worshipper of Siva, 


’ SuTqca: Aa Uafsataatiea: 1 Et: ete. (Amara, I, i, Ba). 
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As to the age of Bhamnha, I am glad to see that 
Mr. Narasimhiengar arrives at the same conclusion as 
that which I independently reached in my essay on the 
history of Alamkira literature (not yet published)! He 
incontestably proves that Bhimaha is later than Dandin, 
He omits, however, one point bearing on the relation of 
Dandin and Bhimaha. There is one verse common to 
hoth* The verse is given by both as an example: of 
the figure Preyas. Dandin, it is generally supposed, does 
not borrow any verse, except the much-diseussed one, 
Gimpativs tamo, from any writer. If this be correct, 
then we must regard the verse in question as composed 
by Dandin. In that case it would furnish another 
argument for saying that Bhimaha ts later than Dandin. 

On p. 542 Mr, Narasimhiengar discusses a passage from 
Namisidhu and comes to the conclusion that there were 
two rhetoricians, Medhivinanda and Rudra, and finds fault 
with those who regard Medhavirudra as the name of 
one author. The evidence, in his opinion irrefutable, that 
he produces, will not hold water, if properly examined. 
Because Bhimaha and Namisidhu give tunessina under 
the name Medhivin, Mr, Narasimhiengar supposes that 
Medhavin is quite distinct from Rudra in the passage 
quoted by him from Namisadhu.* Mr. Narasimhiengar 
overlooks the fact that, when o person's name is com- 
pounded of two separable elements, he is often referred 





' The Bombay University awarded to me a gold medal for this eeny 
im Vi. 

2 Compare, however, the following verse from the Mahabharata : 
a 8 wifa: ue Sq aaaAAaT | 3 TraTaa qa- 
aAagitiaia sean | (Pduccupuevabin beasts. 24), The verse 
commen te sing! is mothtiendosio ara Safa aeran | 
Bhamaha, tii, 4), 





a | (Kivyidarda, ii, O76. ‘nal. 








(Mumisidha oy Ridvathe i, 2h, 
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to by the first component only or sometimes by the 
second, e.g. Dharmakirti is quoted as Kirti, Bhartrihari 
as Hari, and Bhimasena as Bhima. In the same way, 
Medhivin may be a shorter form of Méedhavirudra, This 
would not be an unusual name, for a Malavearnodra is 
mentioned by Kshemendra in his Auchityavichira- 
charchi.! The strongest argument, however, against the 
theory that Medhavin and Rudra are two distinct rheto- 
ricians 1s that, while Namisidhu often quotes Dandin, 
Medhavin, and Ghimaha by name, there is not a single 
quotation expressly taken from Rudra. If Rudra were 
an eminent and ancient rhetorician as Mr, Narasimhiengar 
supposes, we naturally expect that Namisidhu, in his 
voluminous commentary, should have at least once quoted 
him, especially as he quotes many times from the three 
others who have been joined with the supposed Rudra, 
I am, therefore, led to the conclusion that the rhetorician 
Rudra, the predecessor of Bhimaha, 1s an imaginary person, 

On p. 643 Mr. Narasimhiengar accepts the end of the 
sixth century as the date of Dandin. There is a line 
of evidence which has apparently not been investigated 
by anyone up to the present, and which might go far to 
settle the question of Dandin'sage. Dandin, in his Kavyi- 
darés, refers to a king Eajavarman? The date of 
Rajavarman would help us in determining the date of 
Dandin. IT hope that antiquarians will take up my 
humble suprestion. Pandit, in his masterly iitroduetion 


t Under verse 6: SGT 41 aMqigea 

Se ae ee erretens 
TEE <4 4 74H w Ufa area Sa crs agree: | 

WifMaT AS HS LOTTA W (Kavyadaria, ti, 278-279), 
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to the Gandavaho, has pointed out that Samkaracharya 
mentions a king Rijavarman in his Bhishya on the 
Chandogya-Upanishad.! 

There is a commentary aseribed to a Bhamaha on the 
Prikritaprakaga of Vararuehi. Tt is noteworthy that 
the introductory verse contains a salutation to Cranesa,* 
If some scholar proves the identity of the two Bhamuahas. 
he would render a great service to the cause of Sanskrit 
studies. 


P. V. Kane. 


INSCRIPTION AT Kat'an-1-Sane. 


Tn 1902 T had the honour of reading a paper before the 
Royal Asiatic Society entitled “ Historical Notes on South- 
East Persia” (vids JRA. for October, 1902), In it 
I deseribed my discovery of Kal‘ah-i-Sang, an ancient 
eapital of the Kirman provinee, and gave the purport of 
anh inscription which was chiselled in honour of Sultiin 
Ahmad, ‘Imad-ud-Din of the Muzaffar dynasty of Kirman 
In Aw. 789 (1387). My first visit to these ruins, the 
importance of which has since been Fully demonstrated 
in Mr. Guy Le Strange’s “The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate” (vide pp. 300 et seqq.), Was in 1900, Four 
years later I was fortunate enough to be able to make 
& second inspection of this interesting site, and this time 
I was accompanied by a competent Persian scholar, who 
carefully copied the pulpit inscription. Moreover, thanks 
to my cousin, Mr. H. R, Sykes, I am able to illustrate 


TWsqeaata Waa | (Chhindogyopanishudbhdahya, ii, =, p. 104, 
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these historical ruins by two remarkably good photographs, 
which add considerably to the value of my description. 
The inscription, as copied by the learned Afzal-ul-Mulk of 
Kirman, and the translation run as follows -— 
lela whey fea. 
pal taal) ope teal! Joldl atl or 
FSM cally Gel sles gautly cally pally or 


gis sas) lel ote bl onl Calle 


% yprny cnt fe oO beeerney 


Nahe es HN So be UN ites all! 


‘(In the time of the Sultin, the Pious, the Just, the Victorious 
from Heaven, with Victory ond Honour and Conquest and 
Greatness, the Pillar of Justice and Religion (‘Imid-ul-Hakk 
wa'd-Din), the believer in the Eternal King, the Father of Good 
Deeds (Abu-l-Khairit), the Sovercign Ahbmal. May God make 
his rule everlasting. The Smallest of the Inhabitants of the 
Provinces, Kuth Sultin . . . im the year 789.” 


FP. M. SvKEs, 
Rritiah Conaelafe (roneral, Wieser, 
Janmory DSth, 28, 


Tae Herrrmre Coxerrorm TAsters rrom Boguaz Kew. 


Since my publication of the Hittite Cuneiform tablets 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for last 
October, I have received another fragment of the larger 
tablet (No. T) from Dr, McKenzie Newton, of Smyrna, 
This shows that the word which I have transliterated 
KUR Xib-i¢-me ought to be transcribed arki su-iia, “after 
this, the group of wedges at the beginning of it forming 
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ENGRAVED ROCK AT KAL‘AH-I-34NG, FROM THE NORTH. 





STONE PULPIT AT KALAH-I-8A4NG, FROM THE Kise 
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a single character (¢rki or EGIR) and not two (KUR fib), 
while the character which follows, though written like +4, 
turns out to be mtended for su. Henee on the Reverse 
we have a list of mountains, of which the words which 
follow the ideograph of ‘ mountain’ may be the names. 


A. H. Sayce, 
Dohobin Jafar, Donor, Eyappt, 
December Tie, INIT, 


a 


FP. C. Rav’s Encuse TRANSLATION OF THE MAHABHARATA, 


P. C. Ray's English translation of the Mahabharata 1s 
a convenient and useful work, and does credit to the 
translator, whose native language was Bengali and not 
English. It is, however, well known that in places it 1s 
not accurate, and sometimes partakes rather of the nature 
of a commentary than of a true rendering of the Sanskrit 
original. 

In several passages the translator animadverta with 
considerable emphasis upon the defects of the older Bengali 
translation, made under the auspices of Raja Mahtab Chand 
of Burdwan. Thave lately had oceasion somewhat minutely 
to compare the long Santi Parvan of the epic in its original 
form with the English translation, and I find that where 
the latter varies from the Sanskrit it agrees with the 
Bengali version. In fact, the English rendering seems 
to have been made from the Bengali and not from the 
Sanskrit. As an example take MBh. xii, 19144. The 
Sanskrit text runs— 


Aniruddha iti prokta lokaniin probhavavyayah. 
The Bengali translation is— 


Aniruddha-rapé ukta han; taha hatté-i lok sakalér 
ufpatti olay hay. 
Jas, 1908, ht 
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The Envlish rendering is, * He is otherwise called Aniruddha, 
and is the source of the Creation and Destruction of the 
nniverse, 

Both versions are no doubt based on the commentary, 
but the English is a literal translation of the Bengali. 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 
Cambertey, 
January Sth, [908. 


é 
THe Nastk Hoarp or NAHAPANA'S CorNs. 


The last number (ixn, p. 221) of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society contams 
an account by the Rev. H. R. Seott of the Nasik Hoard 
of Nahapaina's Coins, discovered in the carly part of last 
year, over 9,000 of the coins being counter-stamped by 
Gotamiputra Sitakarm I, the conqueror of Nahapéana, 

For a full account of this interesting and important 
find, numbering about 15,000 coins, readers must be 
referred to the Bombay Journal, but there are one or 
two points that micht be noted and «a conjecture 
hazarded. 

The eoins, Mr. Scott points out, represent the king as 
of varrous ages, “some of the faces being young enough 
to be twenty years of age and others old enough looking 
to be that of a man of seventy,” 

Tt will be remembered that this was the ease with the 
four specimens, hitherto the only ones known of Naha- 
pina’s coins, described by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
the inference he drew heing that the coins represented 
Nahapaina at different periods of his life, 

Mr. Seott, with thousands to work upon, instead of 
four, sees strong evidence against this theory in the fact 
that not only do the faces vary in age but in every feature, 
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and he comes to the conclusion “that not one face is 
represented, but many.” Examination of the coins has 
shown also the fact that the purer and more perfect 
form of the Greek lettering is frequently found on eoins 
with the older heads, while those with the younger heads 
have the Greek lettering in a more or less corrupt form. 

Mr. Seott’s solution of this difficulty (which he himself 
adinits to be somewhat far-fetched) is that the heads 
represented are those of members of Nahapana’s family, 
who “caused their own likenesses to be engraved on the 
coins whilst keeping the inscription of Nahapana un- 
changed, as he was the founder of the family.’ This 
does not seem to meet the ease, and here it might be 
suggested that these faces are not likenesses at all, but 
merely copies of Roman coins with Greek inseriptions. 
If this is correct it would account for the fact that the 
correctness or corruptness of the letters does not corre- 
spond with the apparent age of the king 

This surmise is strengthened by the figures on plates 
Nii, where the headdress, the style of dressing the hair, 
the absence of moustache, and, above ail, the shape of the 
head and features are very similar to the heads on 
coins of the Roman emperors of from 30 p.c. to 150 aon. 
aml the figures on these plates, if examined with no 
previous knowledge of where they came from, might easily 
be mistaken for Roman coins, especially those of Alexandria 
bearing the Greek legends, 

One other fact in support of this theory is that, none 
of these salient features appears on the coins of Nahapéina’s 
successors, which show a ditferent style of headdress, 
long curling hair, moustaches, and quite a different by pe 
of features, 
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Tue Seven-Heapep Draco. 


In the Mantiq-ut-tair, edition De Tassy, line 2271], 
occurs this passage :— 
“ Everyoue who constantly shares bed and board 
With the seven-headed dragon in Tamiz (July), 
In this pastime incurs many ills, 
Death on the gibbet is to him « very slight thing.” 


This dragon is compared to the lover who thirsts for his 
own blood, and must therefore expect to be beheaded like 
a dragon (line 2255), Again, in the life of the Sufi martyr 
Husain bin Mansitr Hallij in the Tazkirat-ul Auliya some 
Arabic verses are ascribed to him wherein he declares 
that his beloved has allotted to him the gibhet and the 
headsman's mat “like one who drinks wine with the 
dragon (af-Timnin) in summer.” The Persian rendering 

is Dar shay Ab, ‘tm the hot month of Ab.’ 

Who 1s the dragon here referred to? The constellation 
Draco (at-Timnin), which ia said to spread over seven 
signs of the zodiac, does not seem to satisfy the problem, 
Neither do the ascending and descending nodes of the 
moon, which are ealled the head and tail of the dragon, 
and figure in horoseopes, Is the dragon the Persian 
Azhidahak, whose story as told in the Bundehesh and 
other Pahlavi texts bears a strong family likeness to that 
of the seven-headed dragon of Revelations xii? ‘The 
mention of the Syrian months Tamiz and Ab perhaps 
indicates a Syrian origin for the myth, or it may be 
a variant of the Babylonian Tiamat myth ? 

Can anyone explain who or what is meant by this 


seven-headed dragon ? 


E. H. WHixrietp. 
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With reference to some remarks in this Journal for 
1907, page 1072, Dr. Zachariae wishes it to be made known 
that the translation, given in the Indian Anfiquary, 
107, pages 149-72, of the article by him and Professor 
Biihler, published in 1888, on the Navasihasankacharita 
of Padmagupta, was made and published without his 
knowledge and co-operation, and that he is consequently 
not responsible for any details in it being not quite up to 
date. For the information of readers who are interested 
in the subject of the poem, it may be added that the text, 
edited by Pandit Vaman Shastri Islampurkar, was published 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series in 1895. 


Hisroricat Congress. 


An Historical Congress will be held at Berlin from the 
6th to 12th of August, 1908. It is divided into elit 
Sections; the first is the History of the East, of which 
Professor Sachau is the President. 

The Organization Committee consists of Dr. Reinhold 
Koser, Carmenstrasse $9: Dr. Eduard Meyer, Gross-Lichter- 
felde (West) Mommaenstrasse 7/8; and Dr. Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Westend, Ahovnallee 12. 

The subscription to the Congress is £1. 
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Lirk anp Lasour or THE Prorue of INpIA. By 
ABDULLAH YUSUF-ALL 


Mr. Yusuf-Ali not only possesses the pen of a ready 
writer, but he uses it with the skill and feelmg of an 
artist. At the same time he is both an official m the 
highest grade of Government service in India and a 
native knowing the wants and aspirations of the subject 
population, and can therefore speak with an inside know- 
ledge of affairs, He exposes the failure of administrative 
éffort, and with tact lays bare the weaknesses of his 
fellow-countrymen, suggesting both the line of amelioration 
from above and the direction of self-help from below. 
Nothing could be more aceurate than the description of 
town life, as picturesque as it is accurate, and the 
experienced resident will recognize the justice of the 
strictures passed on the lack of an earnest faith in 
“ common good, the absence of social aims, and the 
hollowness of professed ideals. Similarly, the sketch of 
village life, full in details, correct in proportion, 1s #8 
vivid as though painted in colours on the canvas of the 
artist. It shows the administration, the economy, the 
structure of the village as a unified, cohesive community, 
having aelf-contained, mutually-supplied wants, and free 
social intercourse within well-adjusted restrictions: at the 
same time, the defect of insanitation is not passed over, 
and the author traces the gradual adaptation of the old 
order to new conditions, a transition fortunately so far 
accomplished without a rapture of that frank under- 
standing which has always existed between the people in 
villages and their exotic governors. 
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We are furnished in the chapter on the leisured classes - 


with sharp analysis of the causes which have brought 
about a marked change in the general social fabric. 
illustrated, among other instances, by the pitiable condition 
of the followers of the old or traditional learning, to 
which some still cling in the face of modern thought. For 
these men, who are gradually sinking into poverty and 
neglect, Mr. Yusuf-Ali pleads in # vein of by no means 
barren sympathy, for he suggests a means of assistance 
which cannot hurt their pride, while it meets on ad- 
ministrative need, 

The much debated topic of education in India is handled 
with honest fearlessness ; and there is much reason in the 
condemnation of the perfunctory, lifeless work of our 
schools, elementary and higher, to which is largely 
attributable the failure of our Indian University system 
to turn out young men of ordered intellect and well- 
proportioned mind. The chapters on industrial and 
economic problems, and that on civie life, bristle with 
eriticisms and suggestions conceived in fair spirit and 
expressed in free and thoughtful language, which should 
stimulate to action the author's fellow-citizens. without 
whom advance on a sound basis is not possible, The State 
cannot do everything for all men even in Indias. Social 
tendencies are discussed with breadth of view, and the 
ehapter devoted to this subject illustrates most fully the 
clear perception and power of close observation whieh 
Mr. Yusuf-Ali possesses, 

Tt is on the subject of woman in the East that an 
Oriental writer finds it as difficult as does the Kuropean 
to speak, but for Mr. Yusuf-Ali there is no nystery 
attaching to the parduh, and his tact is great, as is. his 
experience. He has given us glimpses of the brightest 
and best pictures of Indian home life, not always open 
to the European, and has shown by examples from both 
the past and present the possibilities of a future EXPANSION 
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of the field open to Indian women in literature, public 
life, and private spheres of duty. The honest optimism, 
and the strong faith in the people themselves and in the 
good intention of the British system of government in 
Indis, which characterize this book throughout, mark. it 
out as one to be recommended to all who have an 
interest in our Indian Empire. 
W. Hoey. 


How To Learn Hinptstaixi. By Major F. R. H. Coarman, 
HiNptsTaAxit GrawMak SELF-TauGHT. By Capt. C. A. 


Major Chapman must have observed, as many others 
who teach Hindiistani have done, that the mere reading 
of a grammar or the learning of rules by rote, will not 
enable any person to speak Hindistini correctly, and that 
the application of the rules must from the earliest stages 
be illustrated by sentences rendered into that language by 
the learner, He has also realized that the reading of 
native literature and correspondence requires familiarity 
with the chigeiny character rather than with the eb ais 
The rewull’ is a tinted Saas oiving in Park L the alphabet 
and rules of orthography and accidence, in concise and 
¢lear form, and in Part UT the essential rules of syntax 
with exercises illustrating the rules. The author has 
wisely refrained from etymological speeulation and 
discussion of the views of others, which disfigure and 
uséleasly pad out some grammars. He has merely stated 
crammatical facts, leaving them to be accepted by his 
pupils, and has carefully illustrated the rules laid down. 

In Part UT of the work, exercises, consisting chietiy 
of connected passages which have already been set in 
examination papers at Caleutta or Madras, have been col- 
lected for translation into Hindiistiini. A good vorabulary 
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has been provided. With Major Chapman no fault ean be 
found for including the passages such as they are, but it 
is fair to remark that some passages which have been set 
in the examinations for military officers seem to demand 
too close a knowledge of the idiom of native historical 
writings on the one hand or of military terminology on 
the other. This induces the ‘eram’ of set phrases, In 
both teaching and ¢xamining the aim should be to 
stimulate the acquisition of a free and ready knowledge 
of the language of every-day life. Major Chapman has 
out of the thousand and one passages set from time to 
time selected but few presenting these objectionable 
features. 

In Part IV we have a new departure in the inelusion 
of letters, samples of familiar correspondence, among the 
documents given for manuseript reading. Few Englishmen 
can write a friendly (non-official or private) letter to 
a native gentleman, and yet occasions requiring such 
communications do arise. Anything which would help an 
English officer to be independent of the munahi is welcome, 
To know the style and methods of the people themselves 
‘aa primary help. 

Capt. Thimm'’s Grammar is throughout based on the 
romanized alphabet. Itis compressed into a small compass, 
and is intended to enable a learner to teach himself the 
Hindistani langunge, This is the seeend edition of the 
work, and is in respect of arrangement a great improve- 
ment on the first. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bilgrami’s 
illness prevented him from revising the original work, but 
fortunately Mr. Blumhardt undertook the task, and his 
painstaking care is everywhere appirent, more especially 
in changes in the presentation of grammatical ponte mand 
in the addition of matter noticed in the Preface, The 
potential usefulness of the book las been Tnereased, but 
jit is open to doubt if the romanized character answers 
the purpose of a teaching instrument in the ease of 
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Oriental languages. It certainly is not in that way equal 
to the native character itself, for it loses the aid of the 
eye, which would convey the image of the sound, 40 to 
speak, of the strange letter and of the new words, and thus 
help the student's memory, Perhaps some people think 
that the path of the learner is rendered easier by the use 
of familiar letters, oven though extraneous dots and dashes 
be added, but despite this impression and the adoption of 
this conventional mode of writing, it is certain that for 
one who aims at real knowledge, not to say scholarship, 


“the longer way round" by the native alphabet is “the 


shorter way home.” There is no royal road to learning. 
W. Hoey. 


Reports ofr THE Camnninge ANTHROPOLOGICAL Ex- 
PEDITION To Torres Srrarrs. Vol. 1: Linguistica, 
By Sipxey H. Ray. (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, LOOT.) 


At first sight the subject of this great work would 


“appear to lic entirely outside the sphere of interest of the 


Royal Asiatic Society und its Journal: whatever extension 


one may be disposed to give to the term ‘Asiatic,’ it 


cannot in any sense, ethnological, linguistic, or other, be 
made to take in the little group of islands that dot 
the straits lying between Australia and New Guinea, 
Nevertheless, apart from the acknowledgment which is 
due to the courtesy of the Cambridge University Press 
in presenting this work to the Society's library, there 
is & certain amount of justification for noticing it in 
it periodical devoted to Asiatic research. From the point 
of view of linguistics, the greater part of the islands of the 
South Seas (excluding the island-continent of Australia) 
are virtually fragments of Asia; the languages which are 
spoken throughout almost the whole of this vast and 
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stattered insular region belong to the Malayo-Polynesian 
family, which is undoubtedly of Asiatic origin and atinity. 
Tt is true that the languages of the Torres Straits ishands 
do not fall within this category. But in geographical 
position they lie very close to the borders of the Melanesian 
languages, ao braneh of the great Malayo- Polynesian 
family, and an investigation of their characteristies is not 
altogether without bearing on the problems connected with 
their Melanesian neighbours. 

Mr. Ray's book is a large one, exceeding 525 pages 
quarto, The first half of it is taken up with grammars, 
vocabularies, and texts of the two languages of Torres 
Straits, These are all very full of detail, very interesting, 
and in every way models of their kind. The second 
half of the work deals, of course more briefly, with the 
languages of Cape York Peninsula (North Queensland) 
and British New Guinea. The reason for ineluding these 
m the survey lies in the fact that the Torres Straits 
languages are not homogeneous; there is a Western 
language which is Australian in origin and affinity, and 
an Eastern one which is related to the Papnan languages 
of the neighbouring coast of New Guinea. The circum- 
stance is rather curious, because it appears that the 
Torres Straits islanders are quite Papuan in physical 
characteristics and not Australian at all, But such 
seeming discrepancies between the evidence of anthro- 
pology and linguistics are after all common enough in 
various parts of the world. 

The two languages of Torres: Straits, belonging as they 
do to two quite distinct families of speech, are treated 
separately in this book. From the point of view of 
grammar, though both are sufficiently complicated, the 
Western would appear to be somewhat the simpler of the 
two, It uses suffixes only, whereas the Eastern one uses 
pretixes as well. Both, like the Australian and Papuan 
languages with which they must respectively be classed, 
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are in the agglutinative stage of development. In the 
Western tongue there appears to be a remarkable identity 
of verbal and nominal suffixes: it would seem that the 
same machinery is made to express relations both of time 
and space, if (as I imagine) the case-suflixes are, in the 
main or altogether, originally of locative import. The 
Western language possesses numerous ways of forming 
the plural of substantives; the Eastern one has no such 
formation at all. The Western language uses particles 
to indicate gender and, strange as it may seem, includes 
large chings: with females, small ones with males. The 
Eastern language has nothing of the kind: even m the 
third person of the pronoun it makes no difference of 

In both tongues the verb is exceedingly complex. The 
Western language does not modify its form to indicate 
person, but on the other hand the Eastern one indicates 
person with reference to the relation existing between the 
agent and object and the speaker. The number of objects 
also, in both languages, affects the form of the verb. In 
both languages the verb has many different moods, and 
in the Western one numerous tenses. Altogether the 
description of the verb is most interesting, but must have 
been an uncommonly diffeult piece of work todo. In both 
languages postpositions do the work of our prepositions, 
but numerals properly so called extend only to ‘twa,’ 
though by means of composition they can be made to go 
as far as ‘six. In modern times English numerals have 
been introduced wholesale, affording an excellent illustration 
of the facility with whieh such loan words can be adopted 
by primitive forms of speech. Although these languages 
had no true numerals (beyond ‘one’ and ‘two'), there 
was originally a very curious system of counting by 

erence to parts of the body, beginning with the little 
‘ai of the left hand and going up the arm to the 
shoulder, across the body, and down the other arm and 
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hand. Out of this prolix and rather variable method 
a definite numeral system might ultimately have been 
evolved, 1f the need for one had been felt before these 
rices fell under the spell of European influence. But it is 
now obsolete, the English numerals being no doubt found 
much simpler and more convenient, The syntax of the 
two languages, Western and Eastern, is much the same : 
the subject and the direct object (and also usually the 
Indirect object) precede the verb, as likewise does the 
adverb,  Attributive adjectives; nouns, and possessives 
(pronouns) precede the word they qualify. The saan 
is thus quite the opposite of the Malayo - Polynesian 
system, im which qualifying words follow those think 
they qualify. 

The votabularies of the two languages given in this 
hook are copious, There is on index of the English 
equivalents which adds immensely to their utility for 
comparative purposes. The texts are numerous and 
lengthy enough to illustrate the pecniiarities of these 
languages, and they are especially valuable as being the 
genuine work of natives, in fact the tirst attempt, among 
these races, at anything approaching literary composition. 
They are also of intrinsic interest as being mostly 
concerned with native legends which have hitherto been 
handed down by oral tradition only. Many of these 
stories are of a childike and somewhat ineoherent 
character, which no doubt refleets faithfully enough the 
mental attitude of the race and makes them on that 
account the more valuable, 

The second half of the book has « wider scope, including 


vas if does a number of grammars and comparative vocabu- 


laries of Australian, Papuan, and Melanesian langiages, 
More than a hundred different languages are enumerated 
and, as far as the circumstances permitted, described in 
this part of the work. Here Mr, Ray has had to craw 
largely on materials collected by others, such materials 
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being often much less representative and complete than 
those that he has collected himself. Thus the data 
available for the study of the Australian languages of 
Cape York Peninsula (North Queensland) are scanty, 
and do not appear to throw very mueh light on the 
subject of the Torres Straits languages, though the affinity 
between the Western language of Torres Straits and some 
of the North Queensland ones seems to be established 
beyond «a doubt. 

For British New Guinen the materials are somewhat 
more copious, It was Mr. Ray, it will be remembered, 
who first pointed out the existence in this region of the 


class of languages which he denominated ‘Papuan’ as 


something quite distinct from the Melanesian languages, 
and this discovery, with which his name will always 
remain associated, was of vital importance in connection 
with Oceanic ethnology. It afforded a clue to what 
had till then been a very puzeling problem, namely, the 
circumstance that languages of Malayo-Polynesian atinity 
were spoken in the islands known os Melanesia bly more 
or less Negroid tribes that could not possibly be correlated 
anthropologically either with Indonesians or Polynesians. 
Yet it was plain that the Melanesian tongues were ulti- 
mately of Indonesian descent, aml thus here again the 
linguistic and the anthropological evidence appeared to 
contradict each other. Mr. Ray's discovery that among 
some of the tribes of New Guinea the entirely alien 


‘languages, now termed * Papuan, had survived, helps one 


to get over the difficulty : it mises a strong presumption, 
amounting to practical certainty, that im former times 
these Papuan languages were spoken throughout the 
whole of the region where Negrowl blood prevails, but 


_ have been in part superseded by the invading Melanesian 


tongues, which are simpler in structure and (for that 
reason os well os their association with a somewhat 
higher standard of culture) tend to replace the more 
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complex Papuan ones wherever the two eome inte direct 
contact with one another, 

Much, it must be confessed, remains still to be worked 
out. The whole conception of ‘Papuan’ languayes is 
at present hardly more than a negative one: it denotes 
something that is neither Melanesian nor Australian, nor 
anything ¢lse that can, as yet, be classified in any of 
the other known families of language. It would seem 
that the Papuan tongues differ so much amongst them- 
selves that 1b must for the present, at least, be considered 
doubtiul whether they can be classed together as one 
family, though they do apparently fall into a nuomber 
of groups, within each of which there is undoubted 
affinity. Nothing could emphasize more strongly the state 
of primitive isolation in which the different Papuan 
tribes must have lived hitherto, than this extraordinary 
divergence in language. And, of course, though it does 
not necessarily imply original diversity of speech, such 
a condition of things makes the assumption of the 
existence of a Papuan family of languages a very 
hypothetical matter. It must be said that Mr. Ray has 
in no way prejudged this question: he does not postulate 
the existence of such a family of speech, but, on the 
contrary, expressly asserts that the languages he terms 
‘Papuan’ fall into several very distinet rroups which 
have no common grammar or vocabulary. 

Nevertheless, there ia sufficient prima facie reason for 
the hypothesis that these distinet Papuan groups may’ 
be ultimately connected; at any rate, enough reason to 
justify further Investigation into the question from. that 
point of view. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this 
line of research will be pursued till the problem of the 
relation of the different groups of Papnan languages with 
one another is tinally cleared up; assuming that the thing 
is possible with the aid of the data that are at present 
or may in the near future be available, there is no 
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doubt that Mr. Ray would be the man best qualitied to 
undertake the task, and one may reasonably hope that he 
will find time to do so. 

The Melanesian languages spoken in some regions of 
British New Guineas are somewhat more remotely con- 
nected with the main subject of the book; but in 
approaching them one feels that one is, as it were, a step 
nearer to terra firma, These languages have been known 
for a longer period than the others, and they are all 
related together and connected with a family of speech 
that has heen carefully investigated by eminent scholars 
for many years past. Also, bemg really of Asiatic 
origin, they are less unfamiliar in type than the Australian 
and Papuan tongues, To what extent the Melanesian 
languages owe such divergence as they exhibit from 
their ancestral Indonesian type to the influence of the 
tacial peculiarities of the Negroid races on whom they 
have been imposed, and the characteristics of the Papuan 
languages that they have supplanted, is a question which 
does not fall within the seope of the present work, but 
which I trust that Mr. Ray will some day deal with. 
It is evident that in syntax the Melanesian sometimes 
represents a compromise between the Indonesian and the 
Papuan. Thus, whereas adjectives used attributively follow 
the substantive they qualify, whieh is also the typical 
Malayo-Polynesian order, it appears that if the qualifying 
word is itself a noun, there are differences in the 
Melanesian usage, which are difficult to explain. The 
typical Indonesian order, wherein the qualifying noun 
follows the qualified one, is the exception in the 
Melanesian of New Guinea and the usual order is the 
reverse of the Indonesian type. Again, in the use of the 
pronouns as possessives Melanesian draws a distinetion 
between cases when they can be suffixed and others in 
which they are prefixed to the qualified noun: the 
suffixing is admitted only in a limited class of nouns, 
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and appears to imply o peculiarly close relation, Like- 
wise postpositions appear to be more usual than 
prepositions. Evidently the syntax of Melanesia 1 
a hybrid product. 

In the various sections of the work, as I have briefly 
enumerated them, there are many other matters of great 
interest, to dilate on which would take up more space than 
can be spared here. In the Melanesian section I would 
especially draw attention to a very valuable chapter on 
the numeral systems of the Melanesian languages (which 
in this department represent a marked advance on the 
Papuan stage of development). Even here there appear 
to be a few traceable instances of Papuan influence, in 
the shape of languages which possess no proper word for 
‘four,’ and have to use either ‘two and two’ or ‘many ; 
showing that their numeral system formerly stopped at 
‘three, at furthest. In the first section of the book 
I should have mentioned also the chapters on the Jargon 
English, Gesture Language, and Fire Signals of the Torres 
Straits islanders; with the exception of the first-named 
these are the work of some of Mr, Ray's colleagues. 
The Jargon English is also based matnly on materials 
collected by Dr. Haddon, the leader of the expedition. It 
is & Curious hybrid, throwing a somewhat peculiar light 
upon the language used by the European sailors and 
settlers from whom it was acquired, as well as on the 
mentality of the natives who have fashioned it into its 
present form. It is apparently obsolescent now. 

At the end of the work Mr. Ray briefly discusses and 
sums up the linguistic position of the different groups 
of languages that he has deseribed, He rightly takes 
a firm stand aguinst the rubbish that has hitherto been 
written as to the possible origin and affinities of the 
Australian languages. There would appear to be a sort 
of fatality dogging the efforts of linguistic scholars in 
the southern hemisphere when they try to transcend 
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the mere collection and arrangement of actual concrete 
materials, and attempt to draw inferences from the facts 
they have got together. Their want of any true scientific 
method leads them infallibly to the most impossible con- 
clusions. The results which they have arrived at, so far 
as the Australian languages are concerned, are, infer alia, 
(1) that they are related to the ‘ African’ (though which 
of the several distinct African families of speech, is not 
quite clear); (2) that they are related to Polynesian, 
Melanesian, Dravidian, and Aryan; (3) that they are 
related to Malay, with resemblances in Semitic. Mr. Ray 
also mentions a fourth theory, put forward by «a German 
scholar, which would connect them with Andamanese. 
A method which leads to these various and mutually 
Inconsistent conclusions stands self-condemned. 

On the other hand, it. may be questioned whether 
Mr. Ray does not insist a little too strictly on the necessity 
for an absolute identity in syntax as the only safe guide 
and sime gud non in establishing the connection of 
languages. Syntax is not an unchangeable constant in 
any family of languages, more especially when the influence 
of an alien tongue or a foreign race is brought into play: 
the differences between Indonesian and Melanesian syntax 
already referred to are a case in point. On Mr. Ray's hard 
and fast principle, it is difficult to see how any relationship 
could be admitted between these two allied sub-families, 
or indeed, for the matter of that, between Hindustani and 
English: for in the test, sentence seletted by Mr. Ray 
himself, viz. “What is your name?” the Hindu says, 
“Yours what name is?" Here Mr. Ray's principle would 
seem to be in need of some degree of qualification. Still, 
it is far better to have a principle that is somewhat too 
rigid in its application to some particular cases, than to be 
at the merey of any chance resemblance of words, as the 
Australian and Polynesian etymologists commonly are. 
Mr. Ray's brief summary of the position of these different 
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groups of languages is, at any rate, a series of detinite 
statements on the soundness of which one can depend, not 
a string of unproved and unprovable nebulous hypotheses, 
such as make up the bulk of what has been written on 
Australasian philological matters by many others, 
In conclusion, one may contidently affirm that the work 
now under review is one on which everyone concerned 
with it is to be congratulated; and not least, the students 
of language as a science, for not only does it enlarge very 
considerably the material of their studies, but it is in itself 
a model of the wavy in which such material should be 
arranged and handled. There are four useful maps. The 
one thing wanting is an index, 
C. O. BLAGpEn. 


THe Private Diary of ANANDA KRaNGA Pintat 


The second volume of this important contribution to 
history deals with a comparatively short period; but it 
is a period im which stirring events were happening. We 
have several accounts of the capture of Fort St. George 
in 1746. But one and all are usefully supplemented by 
the daily jottings of the diarist at Pondicherry. 

The expected arrival of a French fleet on the coast in 
1746, more powerful than the British squadron already 
there, seems to have been the means of calling into 
existence the ambitious scheme of conquest which Dupleix 
partly earried out. In March the outline of it was 
generally known to the natives along the whole coast ; 
and there was some consternation in consequence AMON g 
the native merchants at Fort St. George, Ranga Fillai 
records the bazaar opinion «at Pondicherry that fortune 
would change from the English to the French cause. 
He attributes the reason for this opinion to the know- 
ledge that Hivee misfortunes to the English had happened 
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together—(i) the death of the gallant Commodore Barnet, 
(ii) the wreek of an English ship, (iii) the imprisonment 
at Devikottai of an English commander and twelve sailors. 
By the simultancous occurrence of these events they were 
persuaded that the goddess of Fortune had left Madras for 
Pondicherry. Dupleix took advantage of these rumours 
and pushed on his preparations for war, heartily assisted 
by Ranga Pillai and the native community, who had no 
doubt about the meaning of the omens. 

Dupleix was well supplied with information by his 
own spies and correspondents here and there; and he 
was greatly helped in this matter by Ranga Pillai, who 
had his business agents at every important centre. By 
these means he was kept informed of the feelings and 
opinions of all the more important persons and com- 
munities round about. 

De la Bourdonnais with his fleet of eight ships of war 
arrived at Pondicherry on the Sth July after an indecisive 
engagement with the English fleet of six ships under 
Commodore Peyton. Both fleets required a good deal 
of repawir after the engagement. The failure to destroy 
the English fleet was only a small part of the trouble 
which waited on the French admiral, He was the 
Commander-in-Chief of a gallant fighting force. At 
Pondicherry he was treated as to honours and salutes 
on # par with a Deputy Governor. He had the orders 
of his King to destroy the English fleet; and he brought 
orders to Dupleix to assist him in whatever manner he 
required to accomplish this object. Dupleix, on the other 
hand, took upon himself to mark out for the admiral 
another course of action, and instructed him to carry it 
out, The word jealousy has hitherto sufficed to explain 
the cause of disagreement of the two men. It was not 
entirely jealousy. The Admiral refused to recognise the 
assumed authority of the Governor and to go beyond 
his own instructions, There were strained relations; and 
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the Governor contided to Ranga Pillai his intemperate 
opinion of the Admiral. Ranga Pillai fed the flame of 
ill-will by repeating to the Governor all the bazaar gossip 
he heard about the Admiral. He tickled his vanity by 
the most audacious flattery; and impressed upon him 
that public opinion on the coast was m favour of his 
project of capturing Fort St. George. 

De la Bourdonnais decided at first to carry out the 
King's instructions, and he embarked on the 3rd August 
with this intention. But it is certain thet he had not 
made up his mind entirely. He suffered Dupleix to 
load up store ships with military stores for land service, 
including every kind of siege requisite; ond he took 
these ships with him. Twenty days later he returned 
to Pondicherry, and permitted the embarkation of horses, 
soldiers, and more stores. During his absence Dupleix 
had loaded up «a ship with ladders, spades, pickaxes, 
tents, and live stock. But the Admiral still hesitated. 
Dupleix ordered him to sail for Madras on the 24th 
August; he refused. He had been long enough in the 
settlement to see that Dupleix was dominating his Council, 
and was in political matters acting without it. Dupleix 
sought an interview with the Admiral. The latter repeated 
what his orders were, and added, “If you order me to 
attack Maciras, [ will do so, but I must have the written 
orders of your Council.” The Council was accordingly 
summoned: but the members declined all responsibility, 
as they had had no orders from their Company, For 
the time being the expedition was given up. 

The object of the visit of the French fleet to Madras on 
the last day of August has some light thrown upon it by 
Ranga Pillaia record. Without the consent of the Council 
De la Bourdonnais could not carry out Dupleix's scheme of 
unprovoked attack. Hut it was possible to provoke an 
attack by sending his ships to be tired upon, And if this 
result luckily happened, he could attack the town on his 
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own account without any orders from Dupletx, and reap 
the benefit for himself and those under his command. It 
did happen. The fleet arrived at Fort St. George, and 
fired a broadside at the “ Princess Mary" lying at anchor. 
The fire was returned by the ship and also by the Fort. 
That was all De lo Bourdonnais wanted. After a little 
more firing, in which little or no harm was done on either 
side, the Freneh fleet retired and returned to Pondicherry. 

Ranga Pillai records that Dupleix paid a visit to De la 
Bourdonnais, and returned out of temper and angry. No 
wonder; the settlement of the matter was taken ont of 
his hands and assumed by his rival, Three days later, on 
the 4th September, a remarkable conversation took place 
between Dupleix and the dharist, in which Duplex 
denounced the Admiral without any official reserve as 
a petty-minded pauper, a tyrant, a dog, and so on, The 
Admirals opinion of Dupleix is not recorded. He simply 
ordered all the various stores and provisions to be embarked, 
and he sailed with the fleet on the 12th September to 
accomplish Dupleix’s purpose in his own way and for his 
own advantage. The Fort was taken. There was joy aot 
Pondicherry, But De la Bourdonnais made his own terms 
with the English merchants, and would not allow the 
civilian nominees of Dupleix to have any share in the 
administration of affairs until he had secured the treasure 
and looted the warehouses for the benefit of himself and 
his sailors. 

It is plain that the officers of his fleet did not understand 
which of the rivals was really acting in the name of 
the King whose commission they bore. When Dupleix's 
nominees attempted on the 2nd October to assert them- 
selves by calling upon De la Bourdonnais to take the outh 
of allegiance, the naval officers remained silent; and the 
civilians enjoyed 4 short triumph. But as soon as it was 
made clear to them that the King had given the Admiral 


- discretionary power in the conduct of the war, and had 
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directed Dupleix to keep him supplied with everything he 
required, they understood that the cause of the Admiral 
was the cause of the King; and they sided with him in 
destroying the brief authority of the Pondicherry civilians, 
and in assisting De la Bourdonnais to do as he pleased. 
His pleasure was to get as much as he could out of the 
venture, and to exclude Dupleix from a share in it. He left 
the administrative power in the hands of Governor Morse. 
He embarked the Pondicherry soldiers and sepoys, and 
garrisoned Fort St. George with hisown men, Messengers 
from Dupleix were told to mind their own business, and 
his letters were left unanswered. 

All this time, however, the Admiral was not without 
misgivings as to his attitude towards Dupleix. He was 
uncertain as to the extent and nature of his political 
authority. In this state of vacillation an incident of not 
much importance caused him to reverse his poliey on the 
12th October. It came to his knowledge that one or 
more of the English merchants hod buried a portion of 
their treasure. He summoned Governor Morse and the 
other Englishmen to his presence; reproached them for 
deceiving him: tore up the agreement he had made 
with them; placed them in confinement; landed the 
Pondicherry troops to garrison the Fort, and embarked 
his own men. He then wrote to Dupleix, “ Please send 
officials to take charge.” On the 13th he wrote, “T have 
restorml Madras to the English. " On the 14th he wrote, 
“1 have neither placed it in charge of the Pondicherry 
officials nor restored it; [ am undecided what to do.” 
Ranga Pillai commented in his diary upon his indecision: 
“His ways are like those of natives and Mahommedans 

it seems probable that he will pet into dithieulties.” 

On the 13th and 14th October a violent cyclone 
destroyed a portion of the French squadron, and 
severely damaged the remainder. A great deal of the 
treasure was lost. The ships that were not wrecked put 
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to sea for safety, leaving the Pondicherry troops and 
the Admiral in possession of the Fort and the town. 
Ranga Pillai recorded in his diary his satisfaction at the 
Admiral’s discomfiture; he looked upon the storm as 
the vengeance of the gods upon an opponent of his master. 

The portrait of Dupleix in this diary is microscopic. 
Ranga Pillai was sufficiently shrewd to recognize his 
goo and bad qualities, and he records them in the 
most simple way. He shows us Dupleix in his various 
moods and in the midst of his various intrigues as 
that distinguished Governor never intended himself to 
be known. 

As for Ranga Pillai himself, he preferred his inde- 
pendence to being the Governor's dabash ; but he served 
his master as if he were dubash, prime minister, private 
secretary, and intelligence officer all m one. Qn the 
other hand. without the Governor's knowledge, he had 
the confidence of his writers and interpreters; whether 
they were in his pay or not does not appear; but he 
certainly knew the contents of all letters and documents 
which passed through their hands before the close of the 
day of their arrival or dispatch. Although he was such 
a devoted admirer of his chief, the French Governor did 
not trust him entirely; sometimes hia plain speaking 
amounted to rudeness; but when Fort St. George was 
taken he showed his appreciation by promising to give 
him anything he liked to ask. The disinterested character 
of Ranga Pillai is seen in the requests he made. He 
asked for nothing for himself, but (1) for the release of 
all prisoners and debtors, (2) fora reduction in the fixed 
price of tobacco and betel leaf, and (4) that some dismissed 
subordinates should be reinstated in the Government 
service, 

The diary makes it quite clear that there were traitors 


to the English cause both at Mylapore and Fort St. George. 


The story of the French sergeant at the Fort, of the 
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éatechist and priest at Mylapore, and of the letters which 
Madame Frances Barneval wrote to her stepfather, the 
French Governor, make it plain that the English suspicions, 
from which the Roman Catholics suffered subsequently so 
much, were justified, though they could not at the time 
be fully proved. 

Sir Frederick Price and the Superintendent of the 
Records at Fort St. George are to be congratulated on 
the completion of the volume. There are a few printer's 
errors, but these are so obvious that they will cause no 
difficulty. One would be glad to know exaetly what 
terms Ranga Pillai used when referring to the different 
settlements on the coast. He is made in the translation 
to use the term Madras, for instance. What word did 
he actually use? ‘Priest’ is not an accurate translation of 
the word ‘guru! The unidentitied place Sirppai (p. 308) 


is probably Tirupatti. FRANK PENNY, 


A S#orr History or Inpian Lireratvee. By 
E. Horrwitz. London: Fisher Unwin, 1907. 


Tt is a little difficult to see exactly for what class of 
readers is intended Mr. Horrwitz's Shor? History of 
frien Literature. It can hardly be said that popular 
expositions of that literature are wanting when there are 
available Mr. BR. W. Frazer's Litermry A wiory of Fudia and 
Professor Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, and, although 
there may be room in England for a less seientifie work 
on the lines of Professor Oldenberg’s Litterutwr des alten 
Indien, the author hardly brings to his work that 
commanding grasp of principle which renders Professor 
Oldenberg’s popular sketch of value even to scholars. 
It is, too, unfortunate, in view of the brief compass of 
the work, that so much space should be assigned to 
comparative etymologies, some of which (eg. that of 
avatar, p, 101) are not even accurate, 
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We doubt also whether it is really wise to exaggerate 
the absolute value of Indian literature. In doing 40 
Mr. Horrwitz has indeed the example of Professor Rhys 
Davids, who, in his preface (p. xvii), tells us that the 
first attempts of the Indian intellect at the investigation 
of medicine, astronomy, philology, geometry, and law, 
were “all of a high degree of excellence,” but he goes 
beyond what Professor Rhys Davids would probably 
accept when he says (p, 52) that “im depth of thought 
and soundness of argument “ Satikara’s Bhasya “ranks 
by the side of Kant’s famous critiques.” We need not 
be Kantians, nor need we underestimate the value of the 
Vedainta—which we are glad to see Mr, Horrwitz prefer 
to Buddhism (p. 92)—to say that such a comparison 18 
quite misleading. Nor is » History of Literature quite 
the place for an expression of opinion (p. 58) from which 
it would seem that the author really believes that political 
disaffection in India is due to missionary teaching, and 
that technical education and Vedantism are the best hopes 
for Indian progress. We fear that a true Vedintin would 
hardly disturb himself much for the furtherance of such 
education, 

The author of a Short History must, of course, be allowed 
to select the views he regards as most probable, but 
Mr. Horrwitz hardly seems to us always happy in his 
choice, We are by no means as sure as he is that “none 
of the epical or legal literature of the Hindus was 
composed before Buddha” (p. 11), and we do feel pretty 
contident that Kalidiisa' was not the friend of Vikrama, 
a Vallabhi, in the first half of the sixth eentury (p. 99), 

| See JR.A.S., 1901, p. S70. The results of the researches of 
Professor Baihler and of Professor Kielhorn (whose death deprives os 
of one of the greatest of Sanskrit: scholars) are not affected by later 
work feg., JAAS, 109, p 186; 1904, p, 1G). It is impossible 
to doubt that Vateibhetti (an, 472) knew the Meghadata and 


Riusuphira, and for reasons given by Buhler that Kalidasa was not 
a contemporary of Vatanbbuatti. 
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and that, whatever Harea was, he was not a suceessor of 
Vikrama and a “devout Buddhist.” Nor would we regard 
the Raghuvaméa as a happy mingling of philosophic 
reflection with descriptive verse in the manner of 
Wordsworth (p. 129), We would hesitate to ascribe much 


literary merit to Bana’s Harsacarita, and it is as certain 


as anything of the sort can be that he did not write the 
Ratnivali (p. 187), though no doubt in this, as in his 
view that Lanka in the Rimiyana is Ceylon (p. 31), 
Mr. Horrwitz ean cite authority in support of his opmion. 
We have offered these criticisms because we gather that 
Mr, Horrwitz proposes to make further attempts to present 
Indian literature in popular guise, and we consider that 
such attempts are of value so long as a high standard 
of accuracy is maintained, and some due proportion 
observed in the evaluation of the works treated of. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


CHRONICLES CONCERNING Eanrty Bapyrtonras Krxas. 
Edited by L. W. Kine, MA. FSA, ete, Two 
vols, small Svo. London; Luzac & (Co, 1907, — 


Though not one of the surprises of Assyriology (for 
the discovery of such documents as form the subject of 
this work is always to be expected), the inscriptions 
presented to the world therein are sufficiently noteworthy. 
They go back as far as the time of Sargon of Apadé, 
and treat of avente As late as the seventh century BC. 
Several of the documents—the Omens of the time of 
Sargon of Agadé and Naram-Sin, the Dynastic Chroniele, 
and the Legend of Sargon—were known before, but have 
heen repeated here apparently for the sake of completeness, 
and because of the bearing which they have on the new 
texts published. 
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From the Chronicle referring to Sargon of Agadé we 
now know that those Assyriologists were right who denied 
that there was any statement that he had crossed the 
Mediterranean to Cyprus—there is a mistake in the tablet 
of omens based on the history of his reign—it was the 
Eastern Sea (the Persian Gulf), not the Western Sea, 
which he crossed, Nevertheless, Sargon’s authority on 
the Mediterranean eonsts seems to have been very real, 
and he set up images of himself there. After treating 
of the reign of Sargon, the text speaks of Dungi, son ot 
Sur-Engur, who seems to have spoiled Babylon and. its 
ereat temple, E-sagila, thus bringing upon himself the 
displeasure of Bel (Merodach), The next paragraph 
relates that king Ura-imitti set Bél-ibni (Professor Clay 
would naturally read Ellila-ibmi) on the throne, “ that 
(the dynasty) might not come to an end,” giving rise, as 
the author points out, to the story m Agathias concerning 
Beleous and Beletaras. This tradition is well discussed 
in the first volume of the work now under review. 

The second chronicle, which is a continuation of the first, 
overlaps it somewhat, and after repeating the history of 
Ura-imitti and Bél-ibni, speaks of the reign of Hammuraln, 
and his struggle with Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, and also 
of Ur, whose cities he captured. This probably refers 
to what took place cither in the 8th or the 31st year of 
Hammurahi’s reign, when attacks, apparently on Emuthaln, 
Rim-Sin’s domain, were made, On the first occasion the 
king of Larsa would seem to have escaped, to be captured 
later by Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi's son. From the way 
in which Rim-Sin is written, it is clear that he is nob 
identical with Arioch, as this name probably means 


'Sorvant of the Moon-god, whilst the former signifies 


‘Sin's wild bull.’ This being the case, the probability 
is that Rim-Sin, as Thureau-Dangin suggests, was Arioch’s 
(Eri-Aku’s) brother. 

Another important point revealed by these tablets is that 
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the ‘Dynasty of Uru-azaga,? which in the chronological 
list of Babylonian kings neeaieeay follows the Dynasty 
of Babylon, that to which Hammurabi belonged, is in 
part contemporary with it. This naturally brings down 
the period of Hammurabi's dynasty by about 118 years, 
and makes the high date attributed by Nabonidus to 
Sargon of Agadé still more nmprobable than it has been 
held to be. Whether the position of the paragraph 
referring to Dungi, which is immediately after those 
referring to Sargon, shows that Dungi was one of 
Sargon's immediate successors, is uncertain, notwith- 
standing that it accords with the indications of the 
elty-deposits at Niffer. Further light is needed on this 
qnestion, and will doubtless be forthcoming sooner or 
later. The volumes are a most valuable contribution to 
the history and chronology of Babylonia and Assyria. 


MiITTEILUNGEN DER DervtscHEN ORIENT-GESELLSCHAFT 
zU Beran. Vorliufige Nachrichten tiber die Aus- 
erabungen i in Boghas-kii im Sommer 1907. 1. Die 
Tontafelfunde. Von Hueco Wixcktern. No. 35, 
December, 1907. 


The activity of Germany in the matter of Oriental 
excavation is beyond all praise, and will bring to her 
lasting honour, not only on account of the results, but 
also for the thorough and scientific way in which the work 
is carried on, The excavations at Boghaz-kéi began where 
fragments of tablets had already been found, namely, on 
the declivity of the hill at Biyiik-kale, and the fragments 
inereased in size as the explorers went higher, until the 
large tablets were in places complete. They are evidently 


! Otherwise ‘the dynasty of the land of the sea,’ 
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a portion of the royal archives. Another mass of reeords 
was found at the foot of the hill, by the ruins of the 
temple. It was in the upper find that the Babylonian 
version of the treaty between Rameses I and the Hittite 
king Mottusil, in Babylonian seript and language, was 
found, and from the records discovered it is now clear that, 
as in the ease of Assyria, city and country bore the same 
name—it was the city Haltu in the land Hattu. The 
founder of the dynasty was Subbiluliwme (the name read 
Sapoluly in the Egyptian contract of Rameses) He was 
apparently a conqueror, whose overlordship the state of 
Mitanni acknowledged. After an interval, during which 
his son Avonds reigned, another son, Mursil, the Mawrasar 
of Egyptologists, came to the throne. There seems to be 
among the records a kind of chronicle of his reign, and 
a whole row of unknown regions are mentioned. After 
this ruler came Mutallu, who was succeeded by Hattusil, 


the well-known Chetasur of Egyptology. His queen waa 


Pudihipa, and their son Daedhalie (4 name which recalls 
the Tidal of the 14th chapter of Genesis, and the Tudhula 
of the tablets which apparently refer to Chedorlaomer and 
his allies). Many historical details are outlined in the 
numerous tablets belonging to Ins reign, and one fraginent 
is part of a letter from Katatman-Turgu, his Babylonian 
contemporary, or, as he calls him, his ‘brother. Professor 
Winckler quotes a considerable portion of a long letter 
eoncerning the relations between Hattu and Babylonia, 
complaining of the misrepresentations of Jffi-Marduh- 
balatu, the Babylonian representative. One of the letters 
refers to the alliance between the Hittites and Egypt, and 
has a paragraph concerning the mischief caused by a certain 
Banti-Sinni, against whom the Babylonian king is invited 
to come and take legal action. 

Tt would take up too much space, however, to go 
over all the points of this interesting communication, 
whieh is the forerunner of others still more important 
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to come. Other texts enable us to understand many 
things which before were either doubtful or incom pre- 
hensible. The Sa-geas-people of the Tell-cl-Amarna letters 
are now shown to be the some as the Habiri, and their 
comparison with the Hebrews is thereby strengthened, 
though in that case it is probable that they were not 
the Hebrews who came out of Egypt, but kindred tribes 
who remained in the country. References to’ a physician 
and an incanitation-maker show that these officials were 
sometimes exchanged. Impressions of a royal seal, with 
a Hittite and 4 cuneiform inscription, will probably prove 
to be of importance for the interpretation of the Hittite 


hieroglyphic characters. Unfortunately, the Hittite text 


18 mutilated, but the latter reads as follows :— 
“TSelal of the edict of Arniuantea, the great king, aon 
of Duldhatia], 
[S]eal of the lady Taweass-?!, the lady Mu-ni-Dan, 
the great queen, 
. « «!, daughter of Dudhalifa).” 


Professor Winckler states that ‘Dudhalia’s wife was 
also his sister, giving a further example of sister-marriage 
in the royal house, which, os with the Pharachs, had 
probably a mythological and religious origin. Like the 


* Pharaoh and the Inca, the king of Hatti was also ‘the 


Sun, showing in what lines the thoughts—and the 
conceit—of kings ran in those distant lands in ancient 
times. This is reflected 1 he the very interesting translation 
of the treaty between Subbiluliuma and Artiutamea, king 
of Harri, in which the former is designated ‘the Sun,’ 

Numerous, too, are the references bearing upon the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, throwing much light upon the 
time to whieh they belong, and showing that (at 
least im a few cases) what was thought to be due to 
Egyptian influence is in reality due to the influence 
of the Hittites. Important information concerning the 


— 
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mythology may also be expeeted, as is shown by the 
oeenrrence of the names of Mithras and Varuna. Twelve 
process-blocks reproduce pictures of antiquities and remains 
of buildings, all likewise of considerable interest. 

Professor Hugo Winekler and the Deutsch Orient- 
Gesellschaft are greatly to be congratulated on the 
suecess of their work at Boghaz-kii. 


T. G, Prscues. 


SELTENE AssyniscHE [pEoGRAMME, gesammelt von BRuNo 
Meissxer, Lieferungen I-IV. pp. 320 4to. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1906-7. 


This is a very useful continuation of Professor R. E 
Britnnow's Classified List of savmple and compownel 
Cuneiform Ideoyraphe, and contains, as far as published, 
5,543 entries, dealing with 370 characters, some of which 
appear in a classified list for the tirst time. Though leas 
elaborate in its syatem than the pioneer work of Briinnow, 
it is nevertheless exceedingly important, as it brings 
together groups from very varied publications, m which 
they were practically buried. Among Dr. Meissner's 
successful restorations may be mentioned Cunerform Texts 


from Babylonian Tablets, pt. xi, pl. 15, lines 37, 38 - 


gandié | e=)Er] | érata™, gloom. 


candid | Ter] |iklitu™, darkness. 


Also there is no doubt that he is right in restoring Fes 
in part xii, pl. 18, of the same publication, col. 1, where he 
correctly reads birkuw instead of herd and restores rémw, 
Interesting is his suggestion that the Semitic reading of 
a 7] ee! S-T is Molhatu, probably the name of 
the queen of heaven. c]<, megidda, Sem, sahitwm, 
‘wild sow,’ appears for the first time in a classified list, 
J.H.A8, 1108, a 
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and he has very acutely suggested that the mutilated 
non-Semitic value of =!]] <a: in Cuneiform Terts, pt. xii, 
pl. 15, may be de-el-[u. All these I had independently 
noted as possthle from the traces. Full use has been made 
of the hsts published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which are thus made more accessible to students, 
To tind fault with such a useful book would be an 
| ungrateful task, and | confine myself therefore to indicating 
- one or two additions from my notes. For -(S=ta_ I have 
filso the Sumernan value of git as a synonym (in all 
probability) of <s= ec], niirw, *heht'; and the same for 
the first character written vertically, with the addition of 


a sign like qa, making the group e +. In Cuneiform 
Texts, pt. xii, pl. 31, fragment 38885, rev., the character 
explained in lines 7 and § seems to be Ele, and in that 
ease the Sumerian values given are probably "BY ¢, lw-w, 
and “te! ¢e%4, fu-ul, with the first character in each case 
written as Jel. In the case of [= -2*] I copied, as the 
Sumerian value, == [+], bi-i4, instead of SAY (7, dur, 
and revision rather confirmed this reading, but it must be 
admitted that Ido not feel any confidence in it, Instead 
of ,& lta] (2040-1), my copy has ,ElEr], which is supported 
by the Semitic meaning garni, ‘horned.’ Also, I have 
noted that the Sumerian pronunciation of 3] is galga, 
the dialectic form being S47 14] e}][s, ma-al-ga, Though 
the meanings of the words are not given, the work is of 
considerable value to the specialist, who hardly needs 
them. For an autographed book, it is exceedingly well 
written, and leaves nothing to be desired as to the method 
of production—typography alone could surpass it, 


T. G. Poycues. 





DODHICARYAVATARA. o8d 


BopuicaryavatTara, Introduction a la pratique des futurs 
Bouddhas ; potme de Santideva. ‘Traduit du Sanscrit 
et annote par Louis DE LA VALLEE Poousseix, Professor 
de Sanscrit et Grammaire comparée a l'Universite de 
Gand. Paris Librairie Blondet C*, 1907. 


While engaged in editing the Bodhicaryivatara, with 
the commentary of Prajnikaramati, for the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Professor Louis de la Vallée Poussin has found 
time to prepare a French translation of this justly 
celebrated work, which has been compared by Professor 
Barth to the Imitation. It is well known that Professor 
Poussin has written much on the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism, and he seems to take special interest in the 
doctrines of the Maédhyamikas, the followers of the 
Via Medin, who are characterized by Professor Kern as 
“complete Nihilists,” though he considers that “ their 
system is the legitimate outcome of the principles under- 
lying ancient Buddhism, and in so far they are entitled 
to the glory of being more orthodox than the orthodox.” 
He holds that their Nihilism is an adaptation of the 
scholastic Vedanta, Indeed, the Vedantists have been 
styled by their philosophical opponents erypto-Buddhista, 
so great is the resemblance between the systems to 
Indian eyes. Like the Vedantists, the Madhyamikas 
recognise two kinds of truth, a higher truth imtended 
for philosophers, according to which the phenomenal 
world is a mere illusion, and a lower form of truth, 
intended, apparently, to meet the requirements of practical 
men of the world. In fact, as Professor Kern says, * the 
second kind of truth is no truth at all.” One is, perhaps, 
inclined to expect that with philosophers holding these 
tenets, the moral virtues will assume the position of 
‘sky-tlowers, But this is by no means the case, 

Professor Poussin shows from his text that those who 
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take the vow to become Buddhas for the good of the 
world are bound to be compassionate saints, eager to 
practise charity, to acquire wisdom, and even to suffer 
Thartyrdom, in order to benefit their fellow-creatures. 
But they are not required to carry self-sacrifice to 
absurd lengths. Even with regard to the much despised 
, & certain amount of common-sense seems to have 
characterized the ascetics of the Great Vehicle. “ The 
bedy should be a ship, coming and going as its possessor 
wishes; take care that your body be under control, in 
order that you may save creatures.” The body, in fact, 
is to be treated as a servant; it is to be paid its wages 
and nothing more. But it is to be eared for as a useful 
instrument, One must not sacrifice it for any one who 
is not as charitable as oneself, otherwise the aequisition 
of Bodhi for the good of all creatures may be impeded. 
It would appear that some of the fantastic instances of 
self-sacrifice that we read of in the Pali Jitakas would 
not have met with the approval of Santideva. 

As is well known, the Bodhiearyivatara is divided 
into ten chapters. The tenth chapter has not been 
translated by Professor Poussin, as it has little interest 
from a philosophical point of view, being principally 
remarkable for invocations to Vajrapini, Mafijughosa, 
and Manjuéri. 

The first chapter is entitled “The commendation of 
the Bodhicitta,” ie, of the determination to become 
a Buddha for the welfare of all creatures. The second 
chapter, though entitled “Confession of sins” ( papa- 
degand), deals also with the ritual cult (paja@) of the 
Buddhas, the good law, and the sons of the Buddhas, 
viz., Avalokita, Manjuéri, and all other great Bodhisattvas 
that form the holy community. It is noteworthy that 
the Buddhas are to be worshipped with flowers, garments, 
perfumes, incense, lamps, and umbrellas, just as if they 
were deities. The third chapter deals with the subject 
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of the assuming of the vow to beeome a Buddha It 
contains, infer alia, directions for prayers to the Buddhas, 
in order that they may preach the law, and retard their 
niredva. The fourth chapter treats of avoidance of 
distraction (apramada), in the vow to become a Buddha. 
The difficulty of obtaming birth in the human race, and 
the importance of making the most of it, a commonplace 
of Buddhist, as also of Jain philosophy, is insisted upon 
at considerable length, The filth chapter is entitled 
“The keeping of control,” and deals with morality and 
the observance of disciplinary rules. It is worthy of 
note that the Bodhisattva is directed to show the same 
respect for the law of the Little as of the Great Vehiele. 
The sixth chapter treats of the virtue of patience, and 
recommends the restraint of anger by arguments, which 
resemble very nearly those used by the Stoies, and which, 
no doubt, prove equally efficacious. The seventh chapter 
inculeates the virtue of manly foree, or energy in pursuit 
of good, condemning the vice of * acecidie, as well as all 
attachment to pleasure, and commending legitimate pride 
and a buoyant self-contidence as accessories of energy. 
The eighth chapter is devoted to the virtue of meditation 
(dhyana). Here Sintideva does not dwell on the eestasies, 
which form a part of the ordinary Buddhist equipment, 
but turns his attention rather to the moral benefits of 
contemplation. He explains how the believer, calm and 
concentrated, sustained by the ideal at which he aims, 
and the virtuous habits already rooted im his nature, 
ean persuade himself of the non-existence of what 1s 
called ‘Self’ From that it is an easy step to making 
no distinction between oneself and one’s neighbour 
(pardtmazaemata), Then by a more noble effort one 
is enabled to substitute one's neighbour for oneself 
( pardtmaperivartana); to treat one's neighbour as one 
is, unfortunately, accustomed to treat oneself, and vice 
vered, Cultivated in this spirit all the virtues, charity 
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and the others, will be exsy; they will be pure and free 


from vanity, for “having adopted my neighbour as myself, 
how can I be proud of my charity or my patience, how 


_ tan TI desire or expeet any personal advantage from acts 


which I must henceforth consider egoistical and not 
meritorious?” In this part of his subject Sintideva 
displays a considerable amount of humour. He even 
attains to a high flight of poetry in passages in which 
he paints in vivid colours the delights of retreats in the 
solitudes of the forest or the mountain. His deseriptions 
remind one of some of the most impassioned stanzas in 
the Vairagya Sataka of Bhartrihari. Of course, we do 
not escape the inevitable Asubhabhivand, a line of 
thought which seems to have fascinated the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, but is not in accordance with modern 
canons of taste in the West. 

But, after all, the moral virtues, charity, patience, ete., 
are, In the system of Santideva, merely a preparation for 
seience, which his, in his conception, much the same as 
nescience. “Real truth is the suppression of the obscurity 
produced by the knowable.” In this part of his work 
Santideva defends the doctrine of sinyati against the 
Yogaciras, another sect of followers of the Great Vehicle, 
who affirmed the existence of thought only, and also 
against the adherents of the Little Vehicle, as well as 
against the followers of the Sitkhya and Naiyayika 
systems, 

This chapter 1s, undoubtedly, the most difficult in the 
whole book, and Professor Poussin, who has, as a rule, 
taken care’ in his translation of this poem to distinguish 
by brackets the text of Santideva from the explanations 
of Prajiikaramati, has found himself compelled occasional! ¥ 
in this chapter to fuse text and commentary together, He 
has certainly succeeded in rendering this darkest corner 
of the Madhyamika abyss as intelligible as in the nature 
of things it is possible for it to be. The dinlectic of the 
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chapter is subtle, but wearisome, and I venture to say, 
to a Western mind, unconvincing. We are told that 
meditation on the Infinite Void is the only road to true 
emancipation from sin and sorrow, but at the same time 
we are warned not to fix our minds too intently on 
vacuity, lest we should be led msensibly to attribute 
to it a kind of objective existence, No negation is 
possible without implying a possible affirmation, and 
therefore even negation is dangerous, The following 
extract from Professor Poussin’s translation sums up 
the Madhyamika confession of faith in uncompromising 
language: “Done il n'y # jamais m anéantissement, ni 
existence : tout cet univers est exempt de mnaissance 
comme de destruction; les destinées successives des 
eréatures sont [illusoires] comme des réves, vides comme 
la tize du bananier. I] n'y a aucune différence réelle 
entre Jes créatures délivrées et celles qui transmigre 
Les choses sont vides: rien ne peut étre acquis ou 
dérobé, personne ne peut étre honoré on méprisé par 
qui que ce soit; plaisir, soutirance, agréable, désagréable 
sont de vaines fictions, ct on a beau ¢chercher la convoitise, 
on ne trouve nulle part la convoitise.” 

It is diffienlt to understand why, on the supposition 
of universal vacuity, Santideva should think it worth 
his while to frighten sinners with the messengers of 
Yama and the hell Avici, This contradiction seems to 
run through all the book, and to be intended by the 
author. No doubt he is at one time speaking from the 
point of view of semerifi, and at another of paramdrtha, 
But whatever may be thought of the metaphysical theories 
of the ninth chapter, it may safely be asserted that the 
moral reflections of the first eight chapters, though from 
the point of view of the orthodox Miadhyamika they 
may be ancillary to the great doctrine of Prajia, will 
constitute for the Bensan reader the principal charm 
of the Bodhicaryivatara. 
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I see no reason why the book should not have an 
attraction for European readers, and find “ fit audience 
though few.” Undoubtedly it smacks of the Poreh 
rather than of the Garden. “The following passage hos 
the true Stoic ring about it: “Ot trouver assez de cuir 
pour recouvrir toute la terre, ses épines et ses aspérités | 
un simple soulier de cuir et toute la terre est couverte. [De 
méme pour la vertu de force:] est-il en mon pouvoir de 
tenir en respect le monde extérienr? je retiendrai ma 
propre pensée, le reste importe peu.” With this might 
be compared the following saying of Marcus Aurelius: 
“It is in our power to have no opinion about a thing, 
and not to be distracted in our soul, for things themselves 
have no power to form our judgements.” In other words, 
cote To caTaknrrico. 

The enlarged spirit of philanthropy which characterized 
the Roman emperor finds a parallel in this reflection: 
“Lihomme aime ses pieds et ses mains parce quils sont 
les membres du corps: les étres vivants ont droit & lo 
méme affection pares quiils sont les membres du monde 
des vivants.” So we read in the Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius: “My city and my country, so far as I am 
Antonius, is Rome, but so far as I am a man, it ix the 
world. The things which are useful to these cities are 
alone useful to me,” 

It. is unnecessary to multiply quotations, especially as 
the resemblance which I imagine myself to have detected 
ig more apparent in the spirit than in the letter, but 
I cannot help thinking that, if Matthew Arnold had 
known of Santideva, he would have found as much good to 
say of him as he did of his Roman counterpart. Strange 
to say, the Roman Stoie felt the same longing to retire 
into forests and mountains as Santideva felt, but he kept 
it severely under control. 

Prof. Poussin’s translation seems, so far as a foreigner 


ean judge, spirited and forcible, without straying too fur 
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from the original text. The following passage seems to 
be rather puzzling: “Nous sommes comme les poissons 
que [les Orientaux] gardent vivants [pour sen nourrir].” 
The natural sense of this passage from the European 
point of view would, I submit, be that the Eastern 
nations keep fish in viraria for the purposes of the 
table. The custom was not unknown in England in the 
days of Chaucer, for we read of the Franklin that— 

“Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe, 

And many a brem and many a luce in stewe.” 

But I should rather interpret the passage in Prajhakara- 
mati’s commentary as applying to the inhabitants of the 
East of India. However, perhaps the French expression 
does not necessarily bear the meaning that I have 
assigned to it. 

In considering Professor Poussin's translation, one must 
not leave out of sight the Introduction and the Preliminary 
Notes prefixed to all the chapters. They are caleulated to 
put the reader in the best possible position for judging of 
the merits of the author. The footnotes elucidate diffeult 
points, and those who are able to understand Tibetan 
will, no doult, profit by the quotations from the Tibetan 
version of this philosophical poem. 

Santideva has been fortunate in meeting with so 
sympathetic an interpreter, and those of us who try to 
penetrate into the arcana of Mahayina philosophy may 
esteem ourselves equally fortunate in finding a guide who 
is so thoroughly at home in the subject. 

C. HT, 


Patisamppipamacas.. Vol. U1. Edited by ARNOLD ©, 
| Taytor, M.A. Pali Text Society, 1907. 
Tt is but two years since Mr. Arnold Taylor completed 
the first half of the English editio princepa of this work, 
collating the Siamese edition with Sinhalese and Mandalay 
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MSS. A second Sinhalese palm-leaf MS. added to his 
collation for this, the remaining half of the work, enhances 
the value of his results in view of the absence of any 
authorized printed edition existing in the viharas of 
Ceylon. It is to be regretted that he laboured without 
the assistance of the fine Rangoon edition of the Tipitaka, 
This second volume is longer by one-fifth than the first, 
and contains also an index of proper names and one of 
gathis. Stealing time to do this labour of love entirely 
from holidays and leisure moments, the editor was unable 
to supply an index of words and subjects; but this, there 
is every reason to hope, will be made good by Miss Mabel 
Hunt in the fortheoming P.T.S. Journal for the eurrent year, 

The Patisambhidamagga, as I have already suggested 
in this Journal, should prove, on competent and matured 
investigation, of no small significance for interpreting the 
history of the Canon, This opinion is contirmed by even 
the superticial survey, which is all I have as yet been 
able to take of the second volume. We know that, with 
respect to the whole of the Khuddaka, or miscellaneous 
Nikaya, “ Buddhists themselves, from the very earliest 
times, have been divided in opinion about it: some of 
them considering it as an appendix tothe Sutta Pitaka, 
some of them considering it as an appendix to the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka.”' And as one turns the pages of 
this volume, now the former conclusion seems the more 
plausible, now the latter. The following observations 
will illustrate this vacillating impression, 

The method and seope of the work are consistently 
maintained thronghout. We have presented a sort: of 
anthology of homiletic analyses of ethical doctrine and 
of ethieal consciousness. Now it is Vimaldha (deliverance, 
release) which is the theme, now it is the first term of 


‘Rhys Davids, American Lectures, yp. 65, 
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the Four Sublime States or Moods (appamanidyo, brahmea- 
vihara), now again it is some passage occurring in the 
Four Nikayas, not given as a quotation like those from 
the Parayanavagga in the Samyutta Nikfya (eg. ii, 47), 
but with all the air‘of an original record. Thus we find 
passages from Digha, ii, 33, 35; Samyutta, i, 36; 11, St; 
iv, 54: v, 46, 70-2, 246, ete., followed by brief disquisitions, 
analyzing, classifying, elaborating. Again, in vol. i, the 
subject of Anapina-sati, or regulation of the flow of 
consciousness in connection with regulated respiration, 
associated more usually with Yoga than with Buddhism, 
is fully dealt with. In the Dhammasangami, where we 
should have expected to find such a subject, there 1s no 
mention of it. Once more, where the exegetical Com- 
mentaries, interwoven with the text both of our present 
work and of the Vibhanga, happen to coincide as to 
subject, the two Commentaries do not repeat each other. 
For instance, when the Four Satipatthanas are the 
subject, the Patisambhida makes way, as it were, for 
the Vibhanga, commenting only on the word hhiveand, 
for bhaveti, which is not commented on by the Vibhanga. 
Or it can be taken the other way: the Vibhanga 
supplements the more numerous omissions in the Pati- 
ssambhida Commentary, Yet another curious feature 1s 
that the Patisambhida, in elaboration and amplification 
of the simple and briefer categories of the great Nikayas, 
goes in places beyond the Abhidhamma books, Take, for 
instance, the ten moral balani or powers, instead of the 
seven of the Dhammasangani; and the elaboration of 
iddhi, beyond the four pidani, into ten modes, only met 
with till now in Buddhaghosa (Asi. 91). The Bralma- 
wihdre of Love or Caritas, again, is elaborated into that 
more general and more specialized projection of the 
emotion which in a Jataka Atthakatha (ii, 61: Araka- 
Jitaka), and in the Nidana-katha (Jat. 1, 50, 81), appears: 
as anodisaeka and odissaka—the reading here being. 
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anodhiso and odhise, Again, the cultivation of an 
infinite catholicity of benevolent-sentiment by a sort of 
geographical distribution prescribed in the Nikayas— 
the disa phorena, or suffusion in turn of each quarter 
of the horizon and beyond, with overflowing good will 
—is here elaborated into a tenfold orientation, such as we 
meet with in the Sinhalese work entitled by the editor 
Lhe Yogavacura's Manual (pp. 72, 70; edited by Rhys 
Davids, PTS. 1896). 

Once more, there are terms in the volume which bring 
us alongside of the Patthana, such as aahajata-, aiia- 
Meannia-, Niseeya-, sampayutta-, vippayutta-paccayd, and 
the term, incessant in the latter work, patisandhikkhane, 
Abhi(m)jropana, on the other hand, as an exponent of 
sommisankappo (140 and passim) is quite Dhamma- 
saneanic, 

Many more points will suggest themselves no doubt to 
more thorough and more competent investigation, I will 
only add that, for the beginnings of later doctrine, the 
distinction drawn, in the elaboration of the bala, or powers 
category, between the ‘powers’ of an Arahat and those 
peculiar to a Tathagata (the usual daschalani) may not 
be without significance for the study of Buddhology, 

Nimitiavh, onee more, and pavattri, as contrasted and 
complementary terms is to me a significant innovation in 
terminology. The latter, rare in the Pitakas, is a ataple 
word in Buddhaghosa’s psychology. Right insight is said 
to be the discernment of nimittis in the Tinpermanent, 
of povatter: in the Painful, and of both nimittasn and 
pavattam in the Soul-less. 

Enough, anyway, has been said to indicate that the 
world of Oriental scholarship owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Arnold Taylor for this valunhle gift. May the 
spirit of disinterested devotion to the building up of the 
temple of Truth leave him no rest till he begin again ! 


C. A. F. Rays Davuins. 
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Tue JATaKA, on Srorres or THE Bupnpua’s ForMER 
Bietus. Vol. VI, Translated by E. B. CoweLn and 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt DD. Cambridge, 1907. 

It was while engaged in himself completing the noble 
English version of the great Jataka collection, of which 
he wns editor, that Professor Cowell passed away. 
Dr. Rouse, who, at his request, had begun the revision 
of the veteran scholar'’s translation of this volume, carried 
on and finished his work, Cowell's MS, breaking off at 
p. 165 of the English. Full twelve years have elapsed 
since the “guild of Jataka translators, ¢reshthi-piirea 
rayam crenih"—as the editor pieturesquely dubbed 
them—launched their first volume; and it is hard on 
a quarter of a century since Professor Rhys Davids, 
drawn from his studies in Jaitaka history and transiation 
by the greater problems indicated in his Hibbert Lecture, 
approached Professor Cowell as to the desirability of 
such a guild of co-operating scholars carrying out the 
jong task of translating the 547 numbers. A long 
period in all as human lifetimes go, if but a flash 
when compared with the age of these most venerable 
tales. The work is not even now completed according 
to the announcement made in the first volume. We 
were led to hope that a complete index would be given 
at the end of this volume vi. Wisely, as I venture to 
think, the translator lias only added, in symmetry with 
the rest of the work, an index to these last ten lengthy 
tales: To such a wonderful mine of folklore and 50 
much else as is the Jataka Book there should now be 
compiled a full index, equal in bulk, or nearly so, to 
any one of the six volumes, I have had more than 
once to plongh a path with mixed feelings through the 
total contents, and can testify how great a desideratum 
is such an index which shall, as to the matter of the 
collection, be all to us that Professor Dines Andersen's: 
index volume to the text is im respect of proper names 
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and verses. The several indices appended to each volume 
are only adequate where Dr, Rouse has been the compiler ; 
and of course a great deal of time is lost in consulting 
six instead of one. I earnestly hope, in the interests of 
historieal investigation and of lexicographieal advance, 
that the edition may not be jndged complete till this 
very important additional task has been carried out. 

There is certainly, in wealth of archw#ological and 
philologieal interest, no falling off in this coneluding 
book, We read on and on, as much absorbed in all 
the play of folklore as in the insight with which the 
translators cope with the difficulties of the text, or the 
unfailing wealth of resource—appativiniyam «aesecanakam 
ojavam—with which Dr, Rouse renders the condensed 
Pal gathais into excellent jingle of English ballad flavour, 


Ii we turn, for instance, to any one of the ten tales, or 


clusters of tules—the first—we at once come upon the 
moon deity being invoked by sterile wives, the chief 
queen being named after the moon, on some quaint lore 
of the nursery, and a variety of other superstitions; then 
on a public announcement being written on a gold plate, 
which is another instance in the evidence given in 
Biihler's “ Alter der indischen Schrift” (p. 5); and finally 
on the almost unique appendix, paralleled only in yol. ivy, 
naming ancient Theras of Ceylon, the historical interest 
of which has been discussed by Professor Rhys Davids 
in this Journal (J.R.A.S., October, 1901), 

Continuing, and contining ourselves to only a few of 
the more salient points of interest, we note the crowd 
Sakka, or Indra, and not the moon goddess, terminating 
the queen's sterility, and intervening in the rebirths of 
the Bodhisat, as he was aspiring, after a spell in Sakka's 
heaven, to higher heavens, by advising him to be reborn on 
earth. A little Inter we see Sakka not devising, but 
merely discovering a rebirth of the Bodhisat in progress 
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guardian of the sea, carrying the drownimg brine-soaked 
Bodhisat to land. 

The Nimi-Jataka tells of a king being shown both Hell 
and Heaven in the celestial chariot of Sakka, the charioteer 
acting the part of Dante's Vergil, It is highly interesting 
to compare the Dantesque Inferno with that of the Jitaka, 
noting to what extent the convictions of crime and 
the allotted punishments differ. And it is much to be 
regretted that such pertinent material was not accessible 
to M. EF. Blochet, when he was writing his valuable essay 
on “ Les Sources Orientales de In Divine Comédie” (1901). 
King Nimi we know from the Makhadeva-Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, in which the ride through the Inferno 
is asked for by the king, but is not described. 

In the Khandahila-Jataka is an interesting aperpu of the 
growing influence of the ‘dhwmmibd semanebrahmand, 
as opposed to the brahmanic ritual, somewhat analogous 
to the position of prophet versus priest in Hebrew history. 
A brahmin, in constructing a proper place for a special 
sacrifice, surrounds it with a fence, “leat some righteous 
ascetic or brahmin might come and stop the rite."’ Now 
cruelty to and violence done on animals is among the 
crimes most sharply punished in the description of hell 
mentioned above; Dante, I believe, does not include any 
such deeds as having incurred damnation. On p. 252 
the account of » famine opens up the long perspective of 
these still chronic visitations, and comes in grim contrast 
to the quaint miniature of an old Indian announcement, 
three pages back, of “Dinner ts served “— 

“The menial calls aloud, 
‘God bless King Sivi! come to meatl’” 

The evil omen of a throbbing right eye (p. 287) is good 
food for the folklorist, as is the Libation poured on the 

' CE Rhys Davids, “* Buddhist India,” p. 241. It was to the interest 


of the priest«, who were paid for building the altars, each time anew, 
that there should be no permanent structure. 
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right hand as Sealing a donation (p. 293). The unfortunate 
mother, Maddi, who was, by this agreement, given away, 
is a varia lectio of that depressing staple dish of old 
literature, patient Griselda. Old-world gambling is no- 
where more interestingly illustrated than in the detailed 
account of the dice game between Punnaka and the king 
(p. 137), as Professor Liiders has found in his monograph 
on * Das Wiirfelspiel im alten Indien.” The similes alone, 
in this one volume, are a veritable thesaurus, and reveal 
many omissions in the Simile Index in last year's Pali 
Text Society's Journal. That of the moth flying into 
the lighted candle, applied, not as is usual in the West, 
but to “the idiot who has adopted a naked mendicant’s 
life,” is possibly unique. It was conceivably suggested 
by the usual word for asceticism-—ta po—although that 
word does not occur, ‘ naggabhdvamn’ embracing the last 
three words of the Enghsh. 

No time or space remains to diseuss such renderings 
as ‘| will live the life of a Buddhist priest’ for semena- 
dhammam karissamé (29), ‘the goal of mystic insight‘ for 
the (very unusual) expression mpussonadhuram piiretun 
(38), ‘nirvana’ for purer (54), ‘ Pate’ for Maceu (17), nor 
were it worth while, where the work as a whole is so 
admirable. The difficulties of translating these last lengthy 
Jitakas, do teeming with verses and obscure verse-idiom, 
must have far exceeded those encountered in the previous 
volumes, and the translation hns worthily met these more 
exacting demands, uaintly new are the phrases of 
courteous inquiry after the health of o great sage on 
the part of «a layman in one of these latest tales -— 
“Are your vital airs not wasted? Are your movements 
unimpeded? Is your sight unimpaired?” May the 
distinguished translator of nearly one-half of the whole 
Jataka collection be able to respond no less confidently 
than that sage in the affirmative! 


C. A. FL Ruys Davins. 
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PAPYRI SCHOTT-REINHARDT I. HOT 


Paryreit Scuorr-Rermnanpt I, mit Unptersttitzung des 
Grossherzog!. Badisehen Ministeriams . . . herans- 
gegeben und erklirt von Dr. phil. C. H. Becker. 
Folio; pp. vii, 119, mit 12 Tafein in Lichtdruck. 
Heidelberg: Winter, LH. 

The word ‘papyrus’ hos lately assumed a fascination 
which it has not possessed for many years past. The 
world still rigs with the sensation caused by the labest 
finds which bring the reader right back into Biblical times, 
and are so replete with historical facts and possibilities 
that much time will be required to gauge their importance 
and to reduce them to their proper proportions. Mean- 
while we must not neglect other gifts of papyri unearthed 
from the sume soil, and although these are more than 
a thousand years later than the others and appeal to 
n much smaller circle of students, their claim to our 
attention is by no means less. These are the Arabic 
papyri, eloquent witnesses of the changes that had over- 
taken the land of the Pharaohs, and of the new culture 
introduced into the country by Islam. 

Arabic papyri have been known for a long time, but a 
systematic study of them for historical and palmographical 
purposes was hardly possible till Professor Karabacek 
began to publish the results of his investigation of the 
large Ershersog Rainer collection. Much additional 
material is now available in the Scott-Reimherdt collection, 
which has come in the possession of the University Itbrary 
of Heidelberg, and it is a small group of these pepyri 
which forms the subject of Dr. Becker's present work. 

He is to be congratulated not only on the choice he 
has made, but also on not having delayed the publication 
af this volume till the description of the whole collection 
entrusted to him is completed. The glimpse he allows 
the reader of some interesting specimens of the collection. 
is very promising, particularly as regards the earliest strata 
of Mohammedan tradition, fuller communications on which 
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will be awaited with impatience. The first instalment, 
now lying before me, is a fine volume, and contains 
a selection of some twenty documents and frarments, 
being government dispatches sent by Qorra b, Sharik, 
the Khalifa Al Walid’s viceroy of Egypt, to the prefects 
and inhabitants of various districts, The liportance of 
these documents, several of which are in a very good 
state of preservation, can hardly be over- estimated. 
Dating from 90-91 #, (708-9), they belong to the earliest 
Arabic scripts known, and add considerably not only 
to our knowledge of Mohammedan administration of 
conquered lands, but also of the development of Arab 
writing and, in some measure; Arab philology. 

In his prefatory remarks Dr. Becker gives an interesting 
survey of the material now available in the various 
libraries for the study of ancient Arabic documents on 

pyrus, parchment, and paper, and reproduces the 
beginning of a letter written on a piece of bone which, 
he eonsiders, belongs to the first century of the Hijra, 
It is not sufficiently known that a considerable number of 
old documents, mostly written on parchment. and paper, are 
preserved at the University library of Cambridge, Many 
of these documents show even wider distances between 
the lines than the facsimiles of Qorra's papyri, and having 
come into the hands of private persons were con verted 
into palimpsests, often of great literary value. A note. 
worthy feature of some of the Worra documents is also 
the wide distance of non-connectad letters belonging to 
one word, a8 well as the breaking of words at the end 
of # line, of course only after diseonnected letters. The 
latter feature also appears in the accond papyrus, published 
by the late Dr. Lath (4.D.MAG,, xxxiv, p- 687), to which 
Professor Karabacek has justly assioned a greater age than 
assumed by Loth. At all events. the Heidelberg papyri, 
being dated, are quite invaluable for the history of Arab 
writing. In connection with others of the same class and 
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several inscriptions published in Dr, Moritz's nibie Paloo- 
qraphy, they are a surer guide than some other inseriptions, 
especially those of Harran and Zebed. ‘The evidence they 
offer for this theory is not, however, convincing. 

Dr. Becker's diseussion of the origimal character of 
the various imposts and poll-taxes adds several new 
points to the literature already extant on the subject. 
His theory that jizya was ot first a tribute only, 18 
very plausible. The term jaliya wae probably in the 
first instance employed by, or concerning, Jews, Also 
kharij means originally tribute, and is used in this 
sense in the Targum Lament, i, 1, and other places. 
In the Talmud it assumes the meaning of poll -tax 
(B. b. 55 vo.). The vocalization of the word is, however, 
doubtful, and might be barga or k'raga, The word is 
not of Aramaic origin (see Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdwiirter, 
p. 282). From the employment of the word in Meccan 
passages of the Qorain, we might conclude that it was 
known in Arabia prior to Islam, and was probably intro- 
duced by the Jews of the Hijaz, This might also explain 
Dr, Becker's statement that the term does not occur in the 
Egyptian papyri of the first century of the Hijra. 

The word gangal might possibly give a clue to the 
difficult }"93)3 in the Elephantine papyri published by 
Professor Sachau. It seems that also the latter term 
denotes a measure. The Hebrew 139 will hardly help 
to explain it, whilst the imterchange of 3 for @ 18 
accounted for by several cases in ancient Aramaic 
inscriptions, If this be so, the use of that mensure, 
or, at least, its name might have been of much older 
date in Egypt than is evident from the Qorra document. 

In a Kittle Arabic document, dated Cairo, 1100, there 
ocenrs three times the term «32, meaning a certain weight 
larger than a karat (Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 
1904), The word is in this sense not to be found in the 
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dictionaries. Although daimis in the Qorra document 
means a measure and not a weight, it almost looks as if 

39 were abridged from It. 

In his transcription and translation of the documents 
Dr. Becker shows great care and reliableness, and there 
are few passages in whieh one would differ from his 
opinion. His hesitation in translating «.g) (ii, 11) by 
‘] seize’ is somewhat strange. The tone of the letter m 
question is by no means so mild as appears to him, but 
rather severe, as can best be seen from lines 39-40: 
“Satisfy me in this matter, and I will not find fault with 
thee,” ete. Some of the letters convey the impression 
that the severity of the tone is just a little influenced 
by religious prejudice. In the threat uttered in iii, 63, 
a slight sneer is observable, particularly in the words 
ria <P ile! ie. Loils, *for this is but thy creed and 
religious duty.” The allusion to the religion of the 
addressee is quite uncalled for, The writer's religious bias 
is even more openly expressed in the standing phrase at the 
conclusion of letters, “ Peace be upon him wis follows the 
true guidance.” This is much more than mere ‘provocation.’ 

Dr. Becker calls attention to the linguistic importance 
of the documents, which belong to the oldest specimens 
of secular Arabic prose. Their language is in every way 
classical, and even the few apparent vulgarisms (see this 
Journal, July, 1907, p. 691) must be considered from a 
different standpoint. The style is heavy and occasionally 
lacks clearness, because the writer has to grapple with 
new conditions for which the vocabulary at his disposal 
was hardly adequate, This, of course, only adds to the 
interest attaching to the letters, 

The get up of the work is worthy of its contents, and 
the author, a5 well as the authorities who rendered the 
publication possible, deserves the thanks of all friends of 
Arabic literature. 

H. Hirscurecp, 
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L—GeseraL MeeTines oF THE RovaL Asiatic Socrery. 


January 14th, 1908—Sir Raymond West, Director, m 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
Mr. Francis Hill Baynes, M.A., 
Professor Henry Freer Bray, 
Mr. Ernest Klippel, 
Mr. Girdhari Lall Maheshwary, 
Professor Jakob Wackernagel. 


The Chairman made mention of the loss to the Society 

sustained by the death of Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, and spoke with high appreciation of his merits, 
both public and private. A vote of sympathy with his 
family, seconded by Dr. Thornton, was passed. 

Mr. E. H. Walsh, LC.S., read a paper on the * Coinage 
of Nepal” <A decuaon followed, in which Professor 
Rapson, Dr. Hoernle, and Mr. Lane-Fox Pitt took part. 
The paper will appear in the July Journal. 


February 11th, 1908—Lord Reay, President, in the 
(Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Mr. 8. Kuppuswami Aiyangar, 
Dr. 8. Daiches, 
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Mr. K. N. Gopal, 

H.E. Mahmud Hassib Bey, 
Mr. Maung Maung, 

Mr. Maung Thein Maung, 
Mr. RK. V. Russell, LCS. 
Mr, U. Aung Zan. 


Mr, Pargiter read 2 paper on “The Nations of India 
at the Battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas.” * 
A diseussion followed, in which Dr. Grierson and 
Mr. Maheshwary took part. 

Dr. GRIERSON said: We may congratulate ourselves 
that it is in this room that the important paper which 
we have just heard has been read, and that it is in our 
Journal that it and the accompanying map will be 
published. Only those who have studied the Mahabharata 
can have an idea of the Immense labour involved in its 
preparation —labour which has deterred other scholars 
from a task that has long been known to be necessary. 
Mr. Pargiter is the one Englishman competent to undertake 
it, and we have just learnt that he has succeeded. 

Many theories about Indian Ethnology will have to 
be reconsidered in the light of this map, and I do not 
propose to discuss them on the present oceasion, I shall 
content myself with offering a few remarks on one point 
that it has illominated in a remarkable manner, 

As Mr. Pargiter says, the sum of the whole is: that 
the war was really one between Paiicila and the south 
Madhyndésa on the one side, and the rest of India on 
the other. While he has based his saceount on the 
Mahabharata as a whole, as we have it now, and has 
quite rightly, avoided oll questions of literary criticisn, 
[ venture to commence ‘with the ordinarily accepted 
gecount of the wth of the poem, as described by 
Professor Hopkins on pp. 397 and 398 of The Great 
Epic of India, Tt consists of the following strata :— 
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nc. 400. A collection of Bharata lays, in honour of 
the Kauravas. 

nc. 400-200. A Mahibharata tale. The Pandavas are 
now the heroes, Krena is referred to a8 a demi-god. 

nc. 200-100 or 200 am. Krsna is now the All-(Gad. 
Insertion of didactic matter. 

30-400 ap. ‘The Introduction and later books added. 


The question arises whether the geography of the 
earliest bards is the same as that of our present recension 
of the poem. Here we must judge by probabilities, and 
these lead me to think that while the later editors 
very possibly added countries im accordance with wider 
geographical knowledge, they left the actual country 
known. to the bards untonched. I do not think that 
the original poets can have, for instance, known of the 
tribes of eastern Indi, say, beyond Anga, as anything 
but barbarians, and any reference to settled kingdoms 
in that locality must be ascribed to later writers. Indeed, 
this is manifest from discrepancies in the poem itself, 
a kingdom being in one place described as barbarous 
and in another as Aryan, But we may safely assume 
that the original statements about central and western 
Indian have been on the whole preserved. 

It is well known that the Aryan conquest of India 
was a very gradual one, and that there was a slow 
migration eastwards along the Gangetic plat. It is 
also known that the vanguard of this migration, i.e. the 
more eastern of the Aryan tribes, was leas subject to 
Brahman influence than were the tribes further to the 
West. The wise old men of Kosala and Vidéha were 
Keattriyas, not Brahmans. Here it was that Janaka 
flourished. Here the Sarnkhya philosophy arose. Here, 
too, Buddhism and Jainism were founded by Keattriyas. 
At the time of the Great War even so western a country 
as Paficala was unorthodox. Drupada, its king, furnished 
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the original cause of the war by refusing to acknowlede 
his old sehoolfellow Drana, the Brihman. He even eon- 
sented to the polyandrous marriage of his daughter with 
the Pandavas. The Pandavas themselves, as Hopkins 
(p. 376) says, had no Brahmanical standing and were 
evidently a new people from beyond the pale, If we 
accept this, then the real protagonists of the early epic 
were the Kauravas and the Pafiecilas, and the Pandavas 
were allies of the latter, who rose to power on the ruin 
caused by the contest, But, in any case, the great ally 
of the Pandavas was Krsna Vasudéva. the traditional 
founder of the anti-Brahmanical monotheistic Bhagavata 
religion. ts followers called themselves Satvatas, and 
these Sitvatas were prominent on the Pandava side, 
Another of their allies was the king of Cédi, whose father, 
Upsricara Vasu, was intimately connected with the same 
form of belief (MBh. xii, 12711 if). Other tribes to be 
noticed, subjects, at the time of the war, of Paficala, were 
the Srijayas and Somakas mentioned by Mr. Pargiter, 
The Srijayas were a very ancient tribe who had immi- 
grated to India from the neighbourhood of the Helmund 
(Hillebrandt,” Pedische Mythologie, i, pp. 105 t.), which 
was their home in the days of the ancient Vedic king 
Divodisa. In the Atharva Véda (V, xix, 1) they are 
referred to as enemies of Bhreu, ie, of the family 
_ which, under Parasurima, was the great vindieator of 
the Grihmans against the Keattriyas, According to the 
Aitaréya Brahmana (vii, 34) one of their chiefs in Vedic 
times was numed Somaka, The Srijayas and Somakas 
of Mahibhirata times would therefore naturally take the 
Paficila side, 

From this point of view the war resolves itself into 
a combat between Brahmanisin (the Kaurayas) and anti- 
Brahminism (the Paticdlas and Pandavas), the former to 
the West and the latter to the East. We shall also BRE 
that it was at the same time 2 strugele between the 
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later (represented by the Kanravas) and the earher 
(represented by the Paiefilas) Aryan immigrants to India. 

Now let us go back to Vedie times’ In the sixth 
mandala of the Rg Véda, Divodasa is im Arachosia, mixed 
up with the Srijayas, the Panis, the Branyas, and others. 
In the seventh mandala we are with his descendant 
Sudas, in times when Divédisa had already become 
relegated to the cloudy region of myth. We are now, 
not in Arachosia, but in the North-West Panjab. Sudiis 
is the leader of one of the latest waves of Aryan immigration 
‘nto India. He rules the Bharatas, a name used in later 
times for the most famous of the lunar kings, who was 
an ancestor of the Kurus. There are plenty of earber 
immigrants to his cast with whom he has much fighting 
to do. His family priest is a Brahman, Vasistha, and 
we have a forerunner of the eult-war of the Mahabharata 
in the famous struggle between him and Visvamitra, the 
Keattriya priest of Kanyakubja, for the sacrificial gifts 
of Sudas. This battle is idealized in the Ramayane 
(J, 51 if), Here the object of the struggle is a magic 
cow, not priestly plunder, but the tradition of the Western 
origin of Vasistha and of lis connection with the trans- 
Indus country persists. The army with which he fights 
Viévamitra is composed of Pahlavas, Sakas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, and Barbaras, the very people whom Mr. Pargiter 
has shown were fighting on the side of the Kaurayvas. — 
There are none of these foreign western nations on the 
Paficila (Keattriya) side. The Mahabharata also includes 
Pigicas and Nagas, whom, for other reasons, I have else- 
where placed with the Daradas beyond the North-West 
Frontier. 

In the Great War the Ksattriya purty prevailed over 
the Brahmanical one, but the conquerors were nitimately 
compelled to yield to those whom they conquered. 


? See Hillobrandt, Fedische Mythologie, i, pp. 96-111, 
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Nothing is more instructive in the history of Indian 
civilization than the skill and characteristic astutencas 
with which the Brahmans gradually drew their opponents, 
the Bhagavatas, and their opponents’ allies, the followers 
of Simkhya-Yoga, into their fold, and enlisted their aid 
in the life and death struggle with Buddhism. This has 
been admirably brought out by Professor Garbe in his 
recent works on Samhkhya and the Bhagavad Gita. 

The treaty of peace which sanctioned the alliance is 
found in the pages of the latter poem. Originally com- 
posed a century or two Be. but added to, Brahmanized, 
and incorporated formally in the Mahabharata in the 
course of the following three or four centuries. it is now 
the texthook of the Brahmanized Anti-Brahmanists, 
Later than this came the long Nirayaniya section of the 
Santi Parvan, in which the fusion is still more complete, 
and the authority of the Védas still more fully admitted, 
The next stage in which we meet it is in the systemutized 
form given to it by Ramanujan in the twelfth century A.D,, 
which with, as I believe, additions taken from early 
Christianity forms the foundation of the bhakti religion 
of the India of the present day. 

May I add as postscript « suggestion for another line 
of enquiry by scholars who have made Vedic times their 
special study. Mr. Pargiter has drawn attention to the 
fact that the Solar dynasty is scarcely mentioned iis 
taking part in the Grent War. Most of the members of the 
Lunar dynasty sided with the Kaurava (or, a8 I call them, 
the Brahmanist) party. The only exception is the eastern 
Raja of Kasi. In fact, we might almost eall the original 
western bardic poems with Kaurava heroes us the Lunar 
epic, in contradistinction to the eastern Ramayana, the 
Solar epic. Now the Lunar dynasty is just as often called 
the Soma-varida as the Candra-vathéa. We haye already 
noted that Bharata was an important chief of the Sama 
Vathéa, und that Sudas, the patron of Vasistha, was chief 
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of the Bharatas. In the Védas a sharp distinction is drawn 
between sunvents and asuavants, The former are the 
orthodox pressers of #00 ; the latter were the unfaithful 
who did not worship Indra and who did not press sdmut. 
We have no right to assume that the aswnvants were 
necessarily non-Aryan, There were Aryans on the banks 
of the Ravi and of the Jamna in Sudas’s time whose speech 
was unintelligible to the Bhuratas (Hillebrandt, p. 114), 
According to the Satapatha Brihmana (TT, ni, 1, 24) hie 
who speaks an unintelligible speech is a Jflé@eha or 
Barbarian, and in the preceding verse Asuras, who seen 
to be there considered as unorthodox Aryans, are repre- 
sented as speaking @ Prakrit of Eastern India! Is it 
possible that the Sima-vuinda really represents tribes who 
considered themselves as orthodox soma-pressers, stn werneta, 
as distinct from the unorthodox carlier immigrants, whose 
language they could not understand? The connection 
between the Vedie soma and the moon has often been 
distussed, and I need only refer here to Professor 
Hillebrandt’s well-known work, which has been frequently 
quoted in the preceding pages. Of course, it will be 
understood that I do not put this forward as a well- 
defined theory, but I think that it offers a line of enquiry 
which is worth followimg up. 


The paper appears in this number of the Journal. 


March 10th, 1005. — Sir Raymond West, Director, In 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
Mr. Softullah Saifuddin Ahmad, 
Dr. A. Biichler, 
Mr. Hatiz Mahomed Bux, 
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Mr. W. Coldstream, LCS. (ret.), 
Mr, Kumar Padma Gopal Menon, 
Mr. Pyare Lal Misra, 

Mr, Mya U. 


A vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Dr. Pope, for the loss they had sustained in his death, 
was adopted. 

Dr. Grierson read a paper on “The Modern Hindu 
Doctrine of Works.” A discussion followed, in which 
Miss Ridding, Dr. Gaster, Mr, Kennedy, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
and the Rev. J. E. Padfield took part. 

The paper appears in this number of the Journal. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES, 


EDWARD LYALL BRANDRETH, 


Ix the Obituary list for the past year is the name of one 
of the oldest members of the Society, Mr. Edward Lyall 
Brandreth, Honorary Vice-President, who passed away on 
the 10th December, 1907, in his 85th year. 

The event was referred to by our President, Lord Reay, 
in his opening address at the first General Meeting of the 
present year, and in proposing a vote of condolence with 
the family his Lordship gave a statement of the services 
rendered by the deceased to the Society, The statement 
was necessarily very brief, and as an old friend of 
Mr. Brandreth, anda fellow-worker with him in India 
and on the Council, I ask leave to give a few further 
particulars of his career. 

Mr. Brandreth was a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service, the third son of Mr. Joseph Pilkington 
Brandreth, M_D., of Liverpool, and grandson of Mr. Joseph 
Brandreth, the eminent physician. He was born in 1823 
and a cotemporary at Eton and subsequently at Haileybury 
College, and a friend through life, of our late Honorary 
Secretary, Dr. BR. N. Cust. At Haileybury he was a4 
medallist in Persian and in Sanskrit, and throughout his 
carver took a keen interest in Oriental studies, and latterly 
more especially in the vernacular languages of Northern 
India. 

1AS. 1908, 40 
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Tn India Mr. Brandreth received his earliest training 
as Civil Servant in the © North-Western Provinces,” ? 
one of the most historic and interesting portions of the 
Bengal Presidency; situate in the region of the upper 
Ganges and its tributaries, with Benares, Acra, and (ut 
that time) Dehh among its cities—the homo of Sanskrit 
learning, the centre of Patan and Mughal sovereignties, 
and still the show-ground of their architecture, and, from 
a linguistic point of view, the cradle of Hindi and 
birthplace of Urdd literature. Such were some of the 
surroundings of his earlier Indian service. And here he 
was & cotemporary of two distinguished Orientalists; of 
William Muir, who, freat as administrator and economist, 
was also great in Arabic, and his brother, John Muir, 
the well-known Sanskritist: With the latter, indeed, 
Brandreth, when Assistant Mayistrate at Benares, for 
some time, shared a house, 

But he was soon afterwards moved from the “regulation 
districts” of his province and attached to the Political 
Ageney of “ Ajmere and Mairwarra,” * two British distriets 
in the heart of Rajputina*—Ajmere picturesquely situated 
on a rock-hemmed plateau, with a fort and capital of 
the same name, where in Ap, 1615 the ‘Great Mogul,’ 
Jahangir, received Sir Thomas Roe, first founder of our 
Indian Empire, and where, in recent times, the establish- 
ment of Mayo College, the ‘Eton of the Rajputs,’ has 
done much to stimulate Imperial loyalty; Mairwarra 
(the ‘realm of the Mairs ) @ hill-trnct in the Aravallis 
adjoining Ajmere on the south-west, once the home of 
hereditary plunderers, now, thanks to irrigation and 








' A nome which after thy annexation of the Punjab beeame mistend ing, 
and has been recently changed to that of the United Provinces af 
Agra and Oode,” 

2 Now spelt ‘ Merwiirn.' 

* Now in the jurisdiction of the Rajpatinn Agency—then under the 
Government of the N.W. Provinces. 
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recruiting. and the benevolent energy of Dixon, a land 
of peaceful cultivators and loyal soldiery. In this 
interesting region he remained until the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849, after which he was transferred as 
Deputy Commissioner to the Cis-Satlaj States Division of 
the new province, and made his first acquaintance with 


Panjabi, In 1857, the year of the great Mutiny, he was . 


om furlough; but soon after his return Dehli and four 
adjacent districts were transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the North-Western Provinces Government to that of the 
Punjab. This led to the formation of two new Punjab 
Divisions—that of Hissir and of Dehli, In 1859 he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Hissar Division, and in 
1861] transferred in the same capacity to that of Dehli, 
where his calm judgment, serene temper, and warm 
sympathy with the natives of all classes, combined with 
fact and firmness, specially titted him to restore con. 
fidence, after rebellion had been crushed, and den] wisely 
with the diffieult questions of law and policy arising. 

In 1863 he was transferred, as Commissioner, to the 
Rawalpindi Division, in the north of the Punjab, with its 
summer headquarters at Murree in the Western Himalayas, 
which gave him o new field for linguistic investigation, 
Here he worked as Commissioner til! 1867, then served 
for two years as Member of the Lecislative Couneil for 
India, and in 1870, while on furlough in England, retired 
from the service. Meanwhile he had been ealled to the 
English Bar in 1863, and had become a Justice of the 
Pesce for Middlesex. 

He joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857, was 
Appointed a member of Council in 1872 and Honorary 
Treasurer in 1886, a post he filled for seventeen years, 
retiring in 1903. When the rank of Honorary Viee- 
President was created he was one of the first on whom 
it was conferred. 

In June, 1877, he read « paper before the Society (Sir E. 
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Colebrooke presiding) on the “Non-Aryan Languages of 

India,” a subject dealt with by Professor Max Miller 

thirty years previously, since when, however, much 
additional information had become available. 

Dividing the languages into six main groups—the 

Dravidian (or Southern), the Kolarian, the Tibeto-Bburman 

(subdivided into nineteen classes), the Khasi, the Tai, and 

the Mon-Anam—each group comprising many separate 

languages and dialects, about one hundred and fifty in all, 

the paper gives a scholarly account of those among them 

of which a grammar or vocabulary was then available, 

a work of no small labour; while annexed to the paper 

is w language-map of India, coloured so as to show the 

position and extent of the several nom-Aryan groups. 

There was a full disenssion, in which Sir Walter Elhot, 

Sir George Campbell, and Messrs. W. W. Hunter, Lewin- 

Bowring, and Forbes took part, and the great interest 

| attaching to these languages and the necessity for further 

Jnvestigation were strongly insisted upon. 

HIM, April 2160%Myg79, at a meeting of the Society 

— * * MaYaed ov! by Sitenry Rawlinson, he read the first 

of two pa@hs on thé,“ Gaurian as compared with the 

‘Gwurian' ov ' Northérn’ is a name given by Dr. Hoernle 

to the languages of Northern India in contradistinction to 

‘ Dravidian, applied by Caldwell and others to the languages 

of South India; and is) here applied by Mr. Brandreth to 

those languages which Beames in his Comparative Grammar 

refers to as ‘Modern Aryan,’ and which may be perhaps 

more fitly designated ‘ Neo-Sanskrit'—languages bearing 

the same relation to the Sanskrit as the Romance or 

‘Neo-Latin’ languages to Latin, They comprise the 

following vernaculars :—Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarathi, 

Marathi, Orya, Bangali, on the Sanskrit side, and Itahan, 

Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, and French on the Latm 

side; and the main object of Mr, Brandreth’s paper is 
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to show that there is a remarkable resemblance in the 
changes by which Sanskrit had become ‘Gaurian’ and 
Latin Romance. 

The second paper was read on July Sth, 1880, the two 
being the result, not indeed of independent research, but 
of careful and detailed study of the works of Beames, 
Trumpp, Hoernle, Diez, Littré, and Brachet. | 

The first part deals chiefly with phonology, and seeks 
to demonstrate that the letter-changes in the development 
of the Indian vernaculars from their Sanskrit hase present 
a remarkable similarity to’ those occurring in the develop- 
ment of Romance languages from Latin. 

In part ii he shows that certain characteristics common 
to both Sanskrit and Latin, eg. the neuter gonder, had 
generally disappeared in the derived languages; that 
the loss of case-endings was supplied by particles or 
prepositions ; that special forms of tense and mood all 
tend to disappear, the present indicative and the im- 
perative remaining as root-forms, to whieh the eed 
shades of meaning—past, future, o | 
cuse may be)—are imparted by - 
particles prefixed or added. t+ 


with it; that there iso » “and 
other minor devo = eonelnding with 


ti brief account of the prevaitiuiy rules of syntax. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson took great interest in the papers 
and presided on both occasions, 

On June 14th, 1898, Sir Raymond West in the chair, 
Mr. Brandreth read a paper on “ Landseape in Indian 
Poetry,” which led to an interesting discussion. 

In addition to being the author of these papers, he was 
& most useful member of Committees, 

But his energies were by no means confined to his 
work for the R.AS.; he was a member of the Council of 
the Philologieal Society and «a regular attendant at 
its meetings, and was for years one of the Honorary 
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Sub-editors of the “New English Dictionary.” In 1879, 
when that great work was restarted under the auspices 
of the Oxford Press and the editorship of Dr. Murray, 
Mr. Brandreth enrolled himself among the volunteer 
helpers, and worked indefatigably as such, until a few 
weeks before his death, in collecting and arranging 


illustrative quotations, sub-editing the text of sections, 


re-examining work already done, and latterly in making 
research at the British Museum among printed books and 
manuscripts not available at the Bodleian. In the preface 
to vol. v of the Dictionary (the last volume published) 
Mr, Brandreth’s services are specially recognised not only 
for assistance rendered in sub-editing, but “for great 
research into the literary history of Oriental words a 
and in estimating the value of the work done by him 
Dr. Murray writes as follows:—“Among the many 
volunteers whose work has contributed to making the 
New English Dictionary what it is not many have had 


| Shaeppectty, sp agualifcations the willinghood, and the 


as our honoured friend has done. 
forgotten when the story is told !™ 
he was for years Chairman 


of tHe . ians, and also of the 


Managing Commit ww Cottage Home 
Schools at Banstead, an instittition whieh he took a leading 
part in establishing, and in which he always took the 
deepest interest. 

All his work, both in India and at home, was pains- 
taking and thorough, and, being blest with excellent 
health, he was enabled (to quote the words of the obituary 
notice in the Times of December 14th) “to live a life 
of continuous activity until a few weeks before his 


death.” 


His bearing was singularly quiet, and he was a model 
a ay, and the charming hospitality of Mr, anid 








seed away in 1897), both in. 
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India and at Elvaston Place, will never be forgotten by 
the many friends who were privileged to enjoy it. 

Mr, Brandreth leaves an only child, a daughter, now 
the wife of Mr. J. G. Butcher, K.C., late MP. for York. 


i bi H. T. 
Janmerry, 208, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERIC JOHN GOLDSMID, 
K.0,8.1., OB. 


TE death of Mr. E. L. Brandreth at the ripe age of 
84 has been quickly followed by the death of another 
Honorary Vice-President, the distinguished officer above 
named, who passed away on the 12th January at the 
still riper age of 89. 

The deceased was a good specimen of a class to which 
the world in general, and India and the East particularly, 
are much indehted—a class of which our late Director, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, was a fine ¢xample—the Military 
Civilian ; combining indomitable energy, mental as well as 
physical, quickness of perception, accuracy of work and 
statement, together with the military instinct of respect 
for orders and instructions. 

The subject of this memoir had all these virtues and 
many more. Besides being a good soldier he was a 
remarkable linguist. Having lived in France and Italy 
when young, he spoke French equally well with English 
and Italian with facility; at college he distinguished 
himself in classics, and made himself, as time went on, 
master, in more than a colloquial sense, of Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish, in addition to Urdi, Sindi, and other Indian 
vernaculars. In Sind he proved himself a good Magistrate 


and Judge, with a keen interest’ in education, and a 


careful investigator of complicated questions of tenure 
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and the like; in political work he was tactful as well 
as energetic; and in later years he was a good director 
ef the work of others—a chief under whom it was a 
pleasure to serve, for he always gave subordinates full 
eredit for good work, minimising his own performances, 
and stimulating by example rather than by ertticism : 
a good writer—at times, perhaps, voluminous, but 
always clear and foreible, and in describing scenery and 
journeyings particularly bright and interesting; «a valued 
contributor to reviews and the Encyelopasdia; and author, 
infer alot, of “ Telegraph and Travel,” “Eastern Persia,” 
and, above all, of the “ Life of bean In character 
# man of singular modesty; “a fine soldier and 
aiministrator,” says one € his © oma “with the 
heart of a httle child”; of deep religious feeling, 
without «a trace of pcos: a most genial companion 
and, to his friends, one of the most lovable of men. 

Sir Frederie was born at Milan in 1818, the only son 
of Mr. Lionel Prager Goldamid, an officer of the 19th 
Dragoons. On his father's side he was of Jewish descent, 
the scion of a well-known City family, but through his 
grandmother, Mrs. Benjamin Goldsmid, his branch of the 
family became Christian, and Sir Frederick himself was 
through life a member of the Church of England. 

He was educated partly at an English school in Paris, 
partly at King’s College Sehool, and King's College, 
London, He was destined for a military career, and 
in January, 1839, entered the Madras Army, joining his 
regiment, the 87th Madras N.1., in the April following. 

Of his subsequent career as soldier, administrator, 
diplomatist, and writer, a brief but good account is 
given in the Tunes of January 13th, and those who 
would know more of his religious life and work after 
retirement and the “beauty and simplicity and un- 
selfishness” of his personal character should read the 
obituary notice in the Church Times of the 24th. 
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The year during which young Goldsmid joined the 
Army was the year of the first Afehan war. He did 
not take part in that campaign, but in August of the 
following year his regiment was ordered to proceed to 
China, and he there took part in the actions at Canton 
and along the coast, which preceded the treaty of Nankin 
—receiving the Chinese war medal. While the campaign 
was in progress he was appointed Adjutant of his 
regiment; it was then that he turned his attention 
to the study of Eastern languages, in which he beeame 
afterwards so remarkably proficient, and in 1845 he 
qualitied as interpreter in Hindistani. 

In 1846 he had to return to England on medical 
certificate, but did not lead an idle life, acting during 
the two years of his residence in England as orderly 
officer at Addiscombe, In 1848 he returned to Indin, 
and, continuing his studies, passed the qualifying exami- 
nations, and was appointed in 1849 Interpreter for 
Persian and in 1851 for Arabic. In the same year, 
having obtained his company, he was appointed to act 
as Assistant-Adjutant-General of the Nagpur Subsidiary 
Force. It was at this juncture that, through the influence 
of the great General John Jacob, he entered Civil employ 
in the recently acquired province of Sind, first as Deputy 
Collector and then as Assistant Commissioner for Special 
Enquiry into “the Settlement of Alienated Lands.” He 
quickly mastered Sindi, passing the examination for 
Interpreter, and was recognized os a very promising 
officer. 

In 1855 he had again to proceed to England on 
medical certiticate, but, his health being recruited by 
the voyage, he at once volunteered for active service in 
the Crimea, and was forthwith attached to the Turkish 
Contingent as Assistant-Adjutant-General under General 
Vivian; here he acquired Turkish, was made President 
of the Local Examining Committee at Kertch, and, in 















Ssisl the order of the fourth class Medjidieh, and the 
brevet rank of Major in the Army. 

In 1856 he returned to India and was appointed to 
the post of Judge at Shikarpur, subsequently resuming 
his enquiry into the “ Alienated Lands,” and soon after- 
wards he was attached to the staff of Sir Bartle Frere, 
who had succeeded to the office of Commissioner in 
Sind, and at once appreciated Major Goldsmid’s ability 
and character. 

In this capacity he showed much tact and energy, did 
good service during the anxious period of the great 
*: sage and was subsequently employed on more than 

¢ Special Commission. In 1861 he was deputed to 
arrange with the Chiefs in Balachistain and Makran for 
the construction of « land-line of telegraph along the 
‘eoast to Gwadar, and received the thanks of the Bombay 
Government for the “speedy and successful issue of his 
-negotiutions.” 

In 1862 he again went to England on sick-leave, 
returning to India in November, 1863, with the rank 
of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. About this time it was 
decided to establish overland telegraphic communication 
from Europe through Persia and Balichistain to India, 
and Colonel Goldamid was at onee selected to take part 

in the undertaking. Accordingly in 1864 he accompanied 
the late Colonel Patrick Stewart, R.E., when laying the 
eable in the Persinn Gulf; later on he proceeded over- 
land to Constantinople vid Turkish Arabia and Asia 
Minor—a long and arduous journey—and after much 

ing and discussion had the satisfaction of conveying 








1 On this occasion the writer of this memoir had the pleasure of 
accompanying him for part of the journey, and well remembers haw 
'e greatly he enjoyed Major Goldsmid's conversation, and how much he 
owas strock by his classical knowledge ua well as his perfect mustery 
af Arabic and Persian. 
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the Indo-Ottoman Telegraph Treaty duly signed to 
England. In the beginning of 1865, on the death of 
Colonel Stewart, he was appointed Director-General of 
the Indo-European Telegraph, and proceeded at once, 
vid Russia and the Caspian, to Tehriin, to assist Her 
Majesty's Minister in negotiating a Telegraph Treaty 
with the Persian Government. Having obtained the 
require] conventiow he started overland for India, and, 
after a trying journey of 2} months throuch the then 
little-explored tracts of Eastern Persia and Balavhistan, 
reached Charbar, a port of Makrin in 1866; thence 
going forward to Simla to report the proceedings to the 
Vieeroy. He then started again for Europe, submitted 
the draft of a supplemental Convention to the India 
Office, and the same year returned to the Persian capital 
with a view to further negotiations, For these services 
he reeeived the thanks of the Government of India; all 
his proposals were approved, and the Companionship of 
the Bath was conferred upon him. 

After being delayed at Tehran by a temporary hitch 
he proceeded to India to confer with the Governor of 
Bombay, and thence again to England, where the dithiculty 
was finally settled. As a measure of the mere physical 
toil involved in these operations—irrespective of worries, 
anxieties, and hardships—it was computed by the late 
Sir Henry Yule that Colonel Goldsmid’s land-journeys 
alone must have covered a distance of at least 5,700 miles. 

But this was not all; on his return journey from 
England to India he was engaged in somewhat pro- 
tracted negotiations with the French authorities on the 
terms of admission of the Indo-European Telegraph into 
the general system of telegraphs in Europe. These were 
satisfactorily settled. 

In 1868 Colonel Goldsmid attended the Telegraph 
Conference in Vienna, where he was received with grent 
honour hy the Emperor and his Ministers as the 
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accomplisher of a great work, and thereafter proceeded 
to Bombay to resume the work of telegraph extension 
to the West, In 1869, in furtherance of this object, he 
again visited Makran, Gwiidar, and Charbar, and provided 
for the better security of the cable by transferring it 
from the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf at Ras 
Masandom to the island of Henjam just off the Persian 
shore. The Indo-European Telegrapli having been now 
fairly organized, Colonel Goldsmid resigned the direetor- 
ship in 1870 in favour of the Assistant Chief Director, 
Major (the late Colonel Sir John) Bateman Champain, RE. 

During the six years of his work as Director-General he 
had not only helped to fix the alignment of the telegraph 
and make arrangements with the Turkish and Persian 
Governments for its protection, as described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, but he personally superintended the 
erection of the poles and the carrying of the wires 
across the whole extent of the Shah's dominions. Of 
that arduous work he gave an interesting and modest 
account in his volume entitled “Telegraph and Travel” 
(published in 1874), rendering full justice to the efforts 
of his assistants, and saying little or nothing of his 
own; showing at the same time such great powers of 
deseription that his narrative was pronounded by the 
Press to be “ns interesting as it was Important.” 

But new work was soon found for Colonel Goldsmid. 
Tt had long been known that the boundary between 
Persia and Balichistan sorely needed delimitation, and 
the necessity was all the greater now that an important 
telegraph-line passed through the territories of both ; 
it was decided, therefore, in 1871, to apport Colonel 
Goldsmid a Commissioner to arrange for such delimitation, 
with the local rank of Major-General and a suitable staff. 
The task was a difficult and delicate one, but the boundary 
proposed by the British Commissioner was at last accepted 
by the Persian Government, and on the return of the 
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Commission to England Major-General Goldsmid was 
made « Knight Commander of the Star of India, and 
received “the warm acknowledoments of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in Council.” 

In the same year Sir Frederie was entrusted with a far 
more difficult task, that of defining the boundary between 
Persia and Afghanistan in the disputed provinee of Sistan. 
A full aceount of his proceedings and the text of his 
arbitral award is contained in a voluminous collection 
of papers relating to Kastern Persia, including reports by 
members of his staff! edited by Sir Frederic, with an 
introduction by himself, and published under the direction 
of the Government of India in 1876. 

Suffice it here to say that, after careful historical 
research, much surveying and investigation on the ground, 
and great difficulties caused by the Persian Commissioners 
and the attitude of the representative of the Amir of 
Kabul (Sher Ali Khan), who was accompanied by 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) Pollock representing 
the Viceroy of Indin, the arbitral award was declared 
at Tehran on August 19th, 1872, 

It failed to satisfy either party. This is no matter for 
surprise, aml] is testimony to the arhitrator's impartiality, 
He was required by his instructions to « pay special regard 
to ancient right and present posseasion ": but the questions 
involved were complex, and as the parties were keenly 
hostile it was impossible to give a decision acceptable 
to both. The award was confirmed hy Her Majesty's 
Government after considering the objections of the parties, 
and the thanks of the Government of India wore riven 
to Sir Frederic Goldsmid “ for the tact and good judgment 


’ Viz,, Major Oliver (afterwards Sir Uliver) St. John, RE. ; Major 
Beresford Lovett, RE. (afterwards Major-General, C.B., C80); 
Major Eusn Smith (afterwards Colonel Sir Euan Smith, K.C,B., C.8.1.); 
W. T. Blanford, C.1.E., F.R.8. 
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he had displayed through these negotiations under cireum- 
stances of no ordinary diffieulty.” It should be added 
that though the award satisfied neither party, it had the 
highly beneticial effect: of aintaining penee. 

With the arbitration award Sir Frederie’s career in 
India terminated. On the Ist January, 1875, after 35 
years of arduous service, Sir F. Goldamid retired from the 
Government serviee with a special pension and the rank 
of Major-General. 

But Sir Frederie was not destined to lead an idle life. 
He at once devoted himself to the Preparation of the 
voluminous Report on Eastern Persia, which has already 
been referred to, and was further entrusted with an 
important work for which he was well fitted both bn 
knowledge and by sympathy—the biography of General 
Sir James Outram, “the Bayard of India.” The work 
Was completed in two volumes in 1880 and was a literary 
suecess. 

But though Sir Frederie had retired from Government 
servite he was still considered more or less indispensable, 
and was appointed in 1877 British Representative of an 
International Commission to enquire into the matter of 
coolie emigration to the Island of La Réunion. In 
company with a French Commissioner he proceeded to 
the island and made a tour of the estates, and a joint 
report was issued in February, 1878 and a separate 
report in the April following. For this enquiry he 
received the acknowledgments of the Government of India, 
and in this the Secretary of State © entirely concurred,” 
June 14th of the latter year he delivered a lecture 
at the Royal United Service Institution on « Communi- 
cations with India under possi bl contingencies,” an 
elaborate paper for which he was cordially thanked by 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Yule, R.E., who presided. 

In 1880 Sir Frederie accepted the office of British 
Controller of the Dairu Sanieh (Crown lands) in Egypt, 
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and was there during the outbreak in September, 1881, 
In June, 1882, he was sent for by Lord Granville and 
despatched on a mission to Constantinople, and on returning 
thenee to Alexandria he organized an Intelligence 
Department, which rendered useful servies until the 
surrender of Arabi after the victory of Tel-el-Kebir, For 
these services he recejved the thanks of the Cotmmander- 
in-Chief in Eeypt (Viscount Wolseloy) and the War Office. 
On the Ist of May, 1583, he resigned his office of Can- 
troller of Egyptian Crown lands, and received from the 
Khedive the Osmanich Decoration of the seeand tlass and 
the Bronze Star. 

Leaving Egypt he accepted an invitation from the 
King of the Belgians to proceed to the Congo a8 
* Administrateur Déléoné” with a view of carrying out 
special measures for the organization of the new state. 
He landed at Banana Point on September 4th, 1883, and 
proceeded with his staff up country. Had he been able 
to remain and properly organize the administrative system, 
much good may have resulted, but he was soon prostrated 
by severe illness, and had, to his great disappointment, to 
return to England from Loanda, reaching London on the 
31st of December. | 

This may be termed Sir Frederic’s last ApDpPOnTAnee in 
a public capacity, and during the remaining years of his 
life he devoted his attention partly to literary work, 
consisting of contributions to newspapers, reviews, and 
works of reference, ike the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
a sphere in which he gained the reputation of being a 
laborious and conscientious writer; and he also wrote an 
interesting preface to a new edition of Morier’s Haji Baba, 
Besides his literary work he took an active interest in 
various philanthropic and religious institutions. For muy 
years he was an interested member of the Committers of 
the Gordon Boys’ Home (which he helped to found }, 
also of the Committee of the S.P.G., and was of the 
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grentest assistance to Archbishop Benson in founding his 
Mission to the Assyrian Christians. 

Sir Frederie’s connection with the Royal Asiatic Society 
commenced in 1864, the year after he had published a 
metrical translation of the Sindi legendary poem of 
Siew and Punhi, and in 1865 he furnished a paper on 
the “ Preservation of National Literature in the East,” 
suggested by his interest in folklore, a paper in which 
he advocates the introduction into Sind of an official 
language and character (then non-existent) with a view 
not only to public convenience, but to prevent the 
legendary poems and oral traditions of the eountry dying 
out. The proposed measure was adopted, and the official 
language and character are now known as Arabie-Sindi. 

He was on ordinary member of the Council for brief 
periods between 1875 and 1889: and between November, 
1885, and June 30th, 1887, he held the post of Secretary, 
a post which, to the great regret of the Council, he was 
constrained to resign, but not before he had improved 
the Journal by the introduction of the “Notes of the 
Quarter” which are now included in it. He was a Vice- 
President from 1890 to 1905, and on his retirement from 
inereasing infirmities was appointed Honorary Viee- 
President. 

He was also a Vice-President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and presided at the Geographical Section of the 
British Association Meeting of 1888, 

On the principle that a man is known from his “com- 
panions and his recreations” it may be mentioned, in 
conclusion, that among his great personal friends in England 
were, in early years, Thackeray, Balfe, Charles Kean, 
and various artists, and in later years Archbishop Benson, 
besides his fellow-workers in Indian, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Henry Green, Sir Bateman Champain, R.E., and many 
others with whom he remained on terms af eordial 
intimacy; and that latterly his favourite recreations were 
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four—Eastern politics, Literature, hearing good Music, 
and the Drama. Age and deafness interfered with these 
enjoyments, but did not affect his cheeriness or interest 
in mundane affairs: As to his manner of Hfe it was 
simple and methodieal; he was fond of early rising, 
took regular exercise, but. was not a golfer, cared not 
for cards or billiards, was not an abstainer, but 
‘tmnoderate' in all things. He kept up his classies to 
the last, and in his 90th yeor addressed a postcard in 
Greek to one of his grandsons. 

He was buried at Hollingburne, in Kent, where he once 
lived for many years, and among the multitude of tributes 
sent was a wreath from the RAS. a mecting of which 
he had attended not many months before his death. 

Sir F. Goldsmid married in 1840 Mary, eldest daughter 
af Lieut.-General Mackenzie Steuart; she died in 1900. 
He leaves two sons and four daughters : one of the former 
is a retired officer of the Bengal Stati Corpa; one of the 
latter has proceeded to India, and seems to have inherited 
her father's facility for acquiring Eastern languages. 


Tr. H..: Tf, 
February, 1518, 


ROBERT ATKINSON, LLD., D.LITT, 


May an old pupil dedicate a few lines to the memory 
of one to whom he owes more than he can tell, and 
whose friendship he has been proud to retain unbroken 
for nearly 40 years, Professor Atkinson was not himself 
a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, but more than 
one of those who have taken an active part in the 
work of its Council are indebted to him for their early 
training, and a» long list of his pupils conld be compiled 
LAS. 106, 41 








from the roll of its members. Year after year, for elose 
on half a century, he sent ont young men to the East, 
not a few of whom have distinguished themselves as 
scholars or as public servants, 

Born in Yorkshire, he was, as Professor Mahatly aptly 
puts it, “one of those peculiar men whom Trinity Colleze, 
Dublin, trains, or acquires, who are specialists in several 
subjects, and masters in them all.” His early education 
at Li¢ge gave him a grasp of French from which 
he developed the amazing knowledge of the Romance 
languages that earned for him his first college professor- 
ship. Although. an omnivorous reader, he had far more 
than mere book knowledge, and in all the forms of 
speech that he studied his command of the colloquial 
idiom and of pronunciation was remarkable, A Parisian 
savant hos told me that his French was «absolwment 
same accent; on his first visit to St. Petersburg he 
chattered volubly in Russian with a cabman and reseued 
a party of visitors from the inevitable dithcultites that 
beset new arrivals; and a high authority has informed 
me that his Chinese pronunciation was irreproachable, 

After entering college he worked as a schoolmaster in 
Kilkenny till he won a scholarship in the year 1862. 
Thenceforward his academic progress was rapid. He 
took his B.A. degree in the following year. In 1867 
he was elected Professor of the Romance languages, and 
in 1871 Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 
He became LUD. in 1869, D.Litt. (Honoris Causes) in 
1891, and was President of the Royal Irish Academy 
from 1901 to 1906. Last Autumn failing health com- 
pelled him to resign his official connection with the 
University, and on the 10th of January, 1908, he passed 
away peacefully in his 69th year, 

With the execption of the great editions of the ancient 
Trieh classics published under the auspices of the Roy 
Trish Academy, most of his work is hidden away in the 
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Journals of learned societies, Only his pupils know his 
hest books. One of the earliest of these was a Meso- 
Gothic Grammar. About this; one of his former students, 
now occupying an honoured post at Cambridge, writes 
to me in a private letter, “I know nothing like his 
masterly synopsis of the strueture of the language.” He 
had it lithographed for his pupils, but it was never 
published. He commenced a dictionary of the Rg Véda, 
in which it was my privilege to take a humble share 
as assistant, but it was anticipated by Grassmann’s. 
Useful as the latter is, Atkinson's would have heen far 
more scientific, and its abandonment was a calamity for 
scholarship. He was the only Englishman I ever met 
who had thoroughly mastered the intricacies of Panini. 
He knew the Astadhyayi (the way Pandits know it in 
India) off by heart from heginning to end, and Any 
diffenlt point in Sanskrit grammar he solved at once, 
without a moment of hesitation, by a quotation of 
the appropriate sitra. But this study he reserved 
for advanced students, For us beginners he prepared 
4 Manuscript grammar—who of his pupils does not 
remember its familiar brown- paper cover, worn and 
rageed by continual use —full of ingenious labour-saving 
devices, which gave us an insight into the genius of the 
language in a way that no other book that I have seen 
has approached. Nor was his knowledge of Indian 
languages confined to those of Aryan type. Tamil and 
Telugu were also’ taught by him, and his pupils over 
and over again obtained the highest marks in the Civi] 
Service examinations in these forms of apeech. There 
were, of course, professors of Persian and of the Various 
Semitic languages in the University, and therefore he 
did not give official instruction in them, but he was 
familiar with them, and was, I have been told, a most 
admirable Hebrew scholar, so much so that for muy 
years candidates for the Fellowship examination (the 
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highest in the University), or even for chairs in Divinity, 
who felt themselves deticient in that language, came to 
him for further instruction. 

On the thorny question of Celtie philology I dare not 
dilate. Many of us will remember criticisms on his work 
in this branch of learning that appeared some years ago 
in the pages of the Academy, and I am not competent to 
judge of their correctness ; but, it will be remembered, he 
never answered them, and this, I know, was not because he 
admitted that he was in the wrong, but because he refused 
on principle to waste his time in controversy. He was 
content, he told me, when in my impetuous way I urged 
him to reply, to leave the snm-total of his work, with its 
flaws and with its excellences, to be judged by posterity. 
His interest in Irish was purely linguistic. He eared 
little for its literature as literature, and in later years this 
brought him into active collision with the moving spirits 
of the Gaelic League. 

So far I have dealt with him as a master of tongues, 
but his varied energies were not contined to this side of 
learning. He had « real love for nature, and was so 
accomplished a botanist that he was regularly consulted 
by the University Professor of that science. Only his 
intimate friends knew his powers as a musician, and have 
listened with delight to his fine violin-playing, though 
that was by no means the only instrument of which he 
was a master. Again, long before jujitsu was popularly 
known in this country, he had acquired it both in theory 
and in practice; and on a cold day, in the intervals of his 
lectures, many a bruise did I receive from him in the 
course of a lesson in the use of the single-sticks or of the 
Indian clubs. ; 

But above all he was a student of philology. As 
a comparative philologist he had from the first thoroughly 
grasped the principle of law in language, by the enunciation 
of which Bragmann afterwards made his name, in opposition 
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to the teaching of Curtius, Sehleicher, and the older masters 
who resorted when in difficulties to theories of “ sporadic 
changes.” Many and many a time, long before Brugmann's 
name was known, did he impress upon us that the existence 
of an apparent exception but proved the existence of an 
undiscovered rule, and that it was our business to find 
that rule out. He used to maintain, and with great 
Justice, that the only way to study comparative philology 
was to commence with the Romance languares. There, he 
would say, you can check off your results by the mother 
Latin; whereas, in the comparative study of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and so forth, vou are 
only guessing at an Ur-Sprache. 

His excellence as a teacher can be gathered from the 
foregoing. Tt was impossible to study under him without 
directly acquiring knowledge, and without, at the same 
time, learning to step ahead for oneself. The loss is still too 
fresh for me to put into words the personal affection with 
which he inspired ns, Few have been privileged to meet: 
so loyal, so delightful, a friend,—a true friend who never 
feared to criticize, and whose criticism was always sought 
for and valued by those that knew him. Although pre- 
eminently a teacher, he founded no school—there has 
been no Elisha worthy to receive his mantle —but his 
pupils are seattered over England, India, and the Continent 
of Europe, and have earried with them the devotion to 
learning for its own sake, and the habit of Sparing no 
drudgery, however toilsome, in its acquirement, that they 
gained from Robert Atkinson, and of which he was 
& bright and distinguished example. 


GEORGE A. Gruierson. 
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THE REV. G. U. POPE, DD. 


Wuew I was asked to write a short obituary notice of 
Dr. Pope, my esteemed guru in Dravidian studies, I was 
reminded of what he once said to me: “It is not in 
play, but in the performance of useful work, that a true 
man derives the greatest pleasure." This shows the bent 
of his mind. To do useful work was the great aim and 
pleasure of his life, and his sneecess in it by his achieve- 
ments, both as a missionary and as a student of research, 
is well known to the world, 

He was born in Nova Scotia (Prince Edward Island) 
on the 24th of April, 1820, and was trained in a Wesleyan 
College for mission work in India, but later jomed the 
Church of England. He arrived in Indin in 1839. took 
priests orders at Madras in 1845, and for 49 yeurs 
worked as o missionary in the Tamil country, In 
October, 1885, after his return to Eneland, he was 
appointed Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu at Oxford. 
He died on the 11th of February last, after a short 
iness of two or three days. His eminent sorviees in 
the cause of education and the propagation of Christianity 
in Southern India, and the reverence in which he was 
held by the people among whom he laboured, are too 
well known to need mention here. His numerous pupils 
and admirers have from time to time and in Various 
ways shown their appreciation of his labours. It was 
only the other day that he was the happy recipient of 
an address and a presentation from them. He wis, 
indeed, a model missionary. He loved his people and 
the people loved him. It was no doubt this spirit, rather 
than the mere exigencies of mission work, that led him 
to a thorough study of Dravidian literature. 

So early as 1842, hardly three years after his arrival 
in India, he published his “ Fipdt Catechism of Tamil 
Grammar”; in 1844, “The Seeond Catechism.” These 
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were followed by “The Third Catechism,” including an 
edition of Nannil, “A Tamil Handbook for English 
Students,” in three parts, “A Tamil Prose Reader," and 
“A Tamil Poetical Anthology.” His Oxford appointment 
and his election to an honorary fellowship at Balliol 
College gave a fresh impetus to his literary labours. 


In 1886 he brought out an edition of the Kural with 


an English translation; in 1893, the Naladiyar; and in 
1000, his monumental work—a critical edition, with an 
English translation, of the Tiruvigagzam. These volumes 
do not represent even a tithe of his work, for besides 
a short history of India and contributions on Indian 
topics to various periodicals he left behind in MSs. 
complete editions and English translations of the Paramori, 
the Gilnppadigiram, and the Manimegalili, as well as a vast 
amount of material for a standard Tamil dictionary, 

He received the triennial Gold Medal of the Society in 
June, 1906, in recornition of his distinguished services to 
Indian research, and in Pp. (67-790 of the Journal for 
that year will be found a detailed account of his life-work, 


M. DE Z. WIcKREMASINGHE. 


HENRIK EMILE HERBERT BORGSTROM, MBAS. 


Is the death of Henrik Emile Herbert Borgstriim, 
of Turholm Park, and ‘Trikant, Helsingfors, on the 
19th of November, 1907, Finland lost one of her most 
accomplished sons, and the British Royal Asiatic Society 
one of its most promising young members, He was 
only in his 34th year, yet his acquirements as a philologist 
and deep philosophic thinker attracted and astonished 
all who met him and were capable of following his 
brilliant conversation and comprehending his field of 
thought. He spoke and wrote every literary language 
of modern Europe perfectly, and was a devoted student 
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of the classic tongues. “In addition to which he was 
master of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, but perhaps his 


great passion was Hebrew literature, which was as familiar 


to his lips as his mother tongues of Swedish and English, 
He would sit for an hour at a time reciting Hebrew 
poetry from memory to interest myself and others who 
had a similar appreciation of its sublime and pathetic 
Verse in its native numbers, as manifested in its prophets, 
psalmists, and the philosophic Solomon. He was offered 
the Readership of Sanskrit in the University of Finland, 
but was prevented from accepting it by his broken health. 

I soon found he was no ordinary intelleet, or pedant, 
full of dead scholar cram, but a man of living and vivid 
talent, and an accomplished Orientalist, and who possessed 
a perfect command of English for both prose and poetical 
renderings. Some of the finest passages in my translation 
of the Book of Job into verse are his work, and amongst 
them I may point to chapters iv and the first seven verses 
of chapter v as his, except verses 19 to 21, inclusive, of 
chapter iv. | 

When I printed an edition of over 5,000 copies of the 
version of Job he wrote the preface. He was at the same 
time reading hard in the Greek classics and modern 
languages, and practising in mathematics and Egyptology 
under the professor of that science at the University of 
France. 

At last, in 1897-8, the brenk-down of his system came, 
after monitions af it in the previous yeurs, when we were 
engaged upon the Hebrew historical books, and he was 
obliged to cease during the attacks of prostration from 
coadjuting in my work. But as soon as a little fosted 
he would plunge in again, until after the collapse of 
1897-8, whieh was accompanied by a severe seizure of 
influenza at Brighton, he was obliged to withdraw from 
active assistance, and to confine his efforts to reading the 
proofs as they were sent from my printers, 
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He was, however, not merely a Philologist, but a student 
of historical philosophy, and a very profound thinker in 
the regions of metaphysies and peychology, and an 
extensive traveller. He went from land to land ranging 
from Lapland to Ceylon, and all the intermediate countries, 
He explored all Northern and Central Europe, North 
Africa, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and Southern Europe, and, 
until his health broke down, he was also devoted to 
athletics and the study of art, 

He was born in Finland on the Sth of June, 1874, 
and sprang from noble ancéstry, his father being Herr 
Emile Borgstriim, of Helsingfors, in Finland, and his 
mother an Enelish lady, a Miss Constance Herbert. His 
education was conducted partly in Finland and partly 


under tutors in England, and he early showed the re-- 


markable talents which his mature manhood displayed. 
In 1883 he inherited, under the will of his grandfather, 
the Och Ritteren Henrik Borgstrém, of Turholm and 
Helsingfors, extensive estates and a large shipping and 
merchant's business, when about 9 years of age. The 
mercantile part of his fortune was conducted for him 
by an unele, and he devoted himself to literature; and 
the actual and contemplated improvement of the lands, 
comprising, as he once told me, a large number of 
Villages, he kept in his own hands. 

With the sorrows of his native land he suffered deeply 
in mind and health, and they probably hastened him on 
to dementia and death by suicide in London, on the 19th 
of November last, at the age of 33 years—an are when 
men of great genius generally begin the productive period 
of their career in literature. In the last conversation 
we had together, three days before his death, he informed 
me that he had nearly got ready for the press « treatise 
Upon a philosophie subject, and his MSS, will be published 
if sufficiently completed to justify this being done, 

FERRAR FENTON, 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCTETY. 


AVI, 


THE FACTITIOUS GENEALOGIES OF THE MONGOL 
RULERS. 


By SIR HENRY H, HOWORTH, K.C.LE., F.R.S.,. en, 


W HEN the various tribes of Mongols and Kalmuke 

| were definitely converted to Lamaism in the six- 
teenth century it was not unnatural that the Lamaist 
monks, who formed their only literary class, shonld have 
tried to affiliate their famous heroes and their princely 
families to the old royal stock of Tibet, which had beeome 
for them # sacred land. Hence we find the two Mongol 
chronicles, one known as the “Altan Topehi” and the 
other generally quoted from the name of its author as 
Seanang- Setzen, and the Kalnuk legend derived by 
Pallas from the Tibetan work ealled the * Bodimer,” all 
conenrring in a pedigree for the Mongol royal race which 
traces them first to the early Tibetan kings, and through 
them up to the alleged Indian ruler Olana Ergiikdeksen, 
and through him again up to Sakiamuni Buddha himself, 
This pedigree was probably the invention of the author of 
the " Altan Topehi,” 
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It specially refers to a Tibetan ruler named Dsanbe 
Dalai Sawin Aru Altan Shireghetu, who had three SONS, 
Shivaghochi, Boroehi, and Burtechino, We are told that 
their father having been killed by his minister Longnam, 
who usurped the throne, the three brothers fled ; the first to 
the land of Nganbo, the second to that of Bubo. and the third 
to Gongbo, south-east of Lhassa (Ssanang Setzen, p, 25), 

This story of the usurpation of Longnam is told in the 
Tibetan books, and notably in one which was translated 
into Kalmuk and is named “ Nom gharkoi todorkhot 
Tolle,” whence it has been abstracted by Schmidt and others 
(Ssanang Setzen, p. 317, note 6; Schmidt, Forschungen, 
ete, p. 15; Klaproth, Tableany, pP. 157, and note 8), In 
the original story the three brothers are called Ja thi, 
Ma thi, and Sha za thi. Thi, which is written Khri. 
means throne, and is the surname of all the early Tibetan’ 
Kings. Ja means bird or fowl, Ma means fish, and Sha 
meéans the flesh-eater, The two fortier names are 
similar in Ineaning, therefore, to Shivaghochi and Borochi, 
already named, which respectively mean the fowler and 
the fisherman, while the third brother, the flesh-eater, 
has been by the compiler of the pedigree identitied with 
Burtechine, ‘the blue wolf’ a very typical flesh-cuter, 
and a hero of Mongol legend to whom we shall presently 
‘reverl The Lamas who constructed the pedigree found 
a plansible resemblance between the Henning of the two 
names Sha za and Burtechino, and having equated them 
bridged over a very uwkward yap. I need not say that 
no part of this Tibetan levend is to be found in the 
indigenous traditions of the Mongols dating fram before 
their conversion to Lamaism, and that it is & pure in- 
vention of the monks, , 

Let us now turn te another and a similar invention, in 
which the Muhammedan legends take the place of the 
Tibetan ones. When the Persian Mongols were converted 
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principal men should wish to ‘eonneet them with the 
genealogical and ethnographical tables of the Koran, and , 
we thus find that the famons historiographer of the 
Persian Mongols, Rashid-ud-din, and his suecessors in the 
craft of chronicler, trace the royal Mongol stock to Nuh 
and Yaphet or Yatiz, and the other heroic personages whio 
figure so much in the Old Testament and the Koran. 
In the Tarikhi Guzideh of 'Hamdu-l-lah, Rashid-ud-din | 
is expressly referred to as the authority for the derivation | 
of the Mongols and Turks from Yafiz, the son of Nuh a 


(Erdmann, Temudschin, ete., p. 523), a deseent which 
would hardly have been suggested by any Mongol writer 
before the conversion of the Western Mongols to Muham- 
medanism. This took place detinitely in Persia in the 
reign of the khan Ghazan, who was Rashid's master. 
Rashid-ad-din thus states his theory: “In the history 
of Islam and in the Pentateuch of the Children of Isrue] 
we are told that the prophet Nuh divided the earth from 
south to north into three parts. The first he gave to Ham. 
who was the father of Sudan (i.e. the Black), to the middle 
son Shem he gave the Arabs and Persians, while the third, 
Yafeth, was the father of the Turks.” Raxhid’s theory 
was that the Turks and Mongols sprang from the same 
ancestor and formed the same nomadic race. Thus, in his 
preface he tells us that the second section of his work 
deals with the history of the Turkish nations comprised 
under the name of Mongols, but who originally had exch 
their own name and surname (Quatremire, Hist. des 
Mongols de la Perse, p. 53). The fourth section, he Says, 
gives the history of the Turkish nations which from time 
immemorial bore the name of Mongols (id., pp. 53-35), 
He says further: “This race (ie, the Mongols), known 
from time immemorial under the name of Turks, in- 
habited the country extending in length and breadth 
from the rivers Jihun and Sihun to the extremities of 
the East and from the limits of Desht Kipehak to those 
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of Chureha and Khatai" (id. p 67). Again, “although 
all the Turks and Mongols resemble one another remark- 
ably, and were originally known by the same name, 
nevertheless the Mongols formed a branch distinct from 
the Turks, and the two nations differed from one another 
in essential characters, as will be seen in the course of 
this work” (id.. pp. 69-71). The second section of his 
Ethnographic table is headed “Concerning the Turkish 
tribes who are now called Mongols, but who in former 
times had each one its own name” (Erdmann, V olstaendige 
Uebersicht, ete, p. 513; Nouv. Journ. Asiat., ix, p. 513). 
Under the heading Tartars, and speaking of the various 
tribes, such as the Jelairs, Umads, ete, who were in his 
time known as Mongols, Rashid-ud-din says, “they fancy 
that m former times they were known as Mongols; but 
this was not so, for the Mongols then formed but a section 
of the nomadic Turks" (Erdmann, op. cit., p, 40; Nouv. 
Journ. Asiat., ix, p. 525), Lastly, in the third section, 
headed “Concerning the Turkish tribes who were ealled 
Mongols in ancient times," we have the following para- 
graph: “It has been already said that the Mongol race 
wis a section of the Turkish, and that their ApPeLnince 
and speech resemble one another” (Erdmann, p. 74). 

This theory of Rashid-ud-din's was accepted as a genuine 
tradition by subsequent Persian writers, and has been 
absurdly adopted in our time by Raverty. Used in the 
generic sense In which Rashid-ud-din generally employs 
the term Turk, ie. os connoting the same general notion 
that Tartar or Turanian does now with any people, and 
including the various nomades of Central Asia. the theory 
may pass, but When used to imply that Mongols and Turks 
were racially the same people it is of course erroneous, 
the Turks and Mongols differing, as Rashid-ud-din says Im 
one of the Passa pres abewve quoted, essentially im language, 
traditions, and other respects. While the races ditter, 
however, it does not follow that their royal stocks were 
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not derived from one souree, Rashid-ud-din, in fact, 
derives the Mongol Imperial house from the mythical 
stem father of the Turkish princes, whom he called 
Abulja Khan, and for this, as we shall see, he had some 
reason. 

It is possible that the mythieal Turkish hero Abnilja 
had long before Rashid’s day been connected with Vatiz, 
the son of Nuh, by the Turks, for large numbers of the 
latter had been Muhammedans for several centuries, He 
says that the Mongols and Turks reported, according to 
one of their traditions conformably with the narrative in 
the Tora that Nuh sent his son Yatiz, whom the Turks call 
Abuba Khan, into the East, 

“Yet wise men know not,” he adds, “whether this Abulja 
Khan was a son of the prophet Nuh or was a son of one 
of his sons. From him are sprung the Mongols, the 
Turks, and the dwellers in the Steppes” (Berezine, 
Rashid-ud-din, i, p. 12; Erdmann, Temudschin, pis 
Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, p. 4). Again, he says: “ They 
(ie. the Mongols and Turks) are all sprung from Yafiz, 
son of Nuh, whom they call Abulja Khan” (Berezine, 
1, p. 124; Erdmann, Volstaen. Ueb., p, 74). 

Rashid-ud-din tells us that Abulja and his people lived 
on the mountains Urtagh and Kurtagh (Berezine, p. 12). 
Urtagh is the Urtu ola of the Chinese (Hyacinthe, 
History of the Mongols, p. 36), and by it they mean 
the western prolongation of the Little Atlai towards 
Lake Balkhash. Abulghazi identified the two -moun- 
tains mentioned hy Rashid with the Ulugh Tagh and 
Richik Tagh, ie. the Great and Little ,Mountain of 
his day. 

Rashid also tells us that Abulja lived in Summer near 
the town of Anbaij or Inanj (Berezine, pp. 12 and 121; 
Erdmann, Tenidschin, ete, p. 469), and in Winter he 
encamped at Barsuk and Karakum (ie. the well-known 
Barsuk and Karakum Sands) to the east and north-east 
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of the Sea of Aral; and near the towns of Talas (i.e. the 
later Taras or Avlie ata) and Sairam, also a well-known 
town, described by Hashid as in his day oeenpied by 
Muhammedan Turks, and as possessing forty gates. This 
was the homeland of the famous Ghuz Turks, the 
ancestors of the modern Turkomans, and points to Rashid 
having tried to affiliate the Mongol royal house to that 
of the Ghuz Turks. 

The next writer who, so far as we know, gave an 
independent account of the genealogy and origins of 
the Mongol chiefs was Ulugh Bey Mirza. His famous 
history is not available for reference, and it is doubtful 
whether a copy of it survives at all. We have it at 
second-hand, however, in the so-called Mokademma 
Zafer Z4ameh, or intreduction to the Zafer Nameh of 
Sherift-ud-din of Yesd, which was written about the year 
1424, Sherif-ud-din expressly tells us in his last para- 
graph that he took the matter of this introduction from 
the work of Ulngh Beg. This introduction to the Zafer 
Nameh was translated into English in 1838 by Colonel 
Miles, under the title of “ Shajrat-ul-Atrak.” 

The genealogy as given by Ulugh -Beg differs consider- 
ably from that given by Rashid. Instead of identifying 
Yatiz with Abulja Khan we are here told that Vafiz had 
nine sons, one of whom was Turk, who was the father of 
Abulja. These nine sons were respectively named Turk, 
Khajar or Khurz, Saklab, Rus, Ming, Chin, Goman or 
Komari, Kimul, and Mazukh or Mesech. « Some say” (he 
adds) “that there were but eight sons, and that Komari 
and Kimul are’ one.” This is, in fact, the view of most of 
the later authors, 

These eight interpolated names are merely an imitation 
of the Biblical and Koranie ethnic and geographical 
names, the eight chiefs being the eponymni of the Turks, 
Khazars, Russians, Slaves, Manguti or Nogais, Chinese, 
Gomerians, and Moskhi, A still later writer, Mirkhavend, 
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who died in 1498, further extends this chronological! 
table and gives us 11 mames: (1) Khazar, (2) Saklab. 
(4) Mashakh, (4) Gumari, (5) Turk, (6) Khalj, (7) Rus, 
(5) Saksur or Sadsan, (9) Ghuz, (10) Tarikh, also written 
Taraj, and lastly a name wanting in the MS., which was 
probably Chin (Erdmann, Temudschin, ete., p. 464, note 4). 
These names simply answer to those of the various tribes 
and peoples of Europe and Northern Asia known to the 
writer and correspond substantially to the similar lists in 
the Koran and the Pentateuch, In the Shajrat-ul-Atrak, 
which is professedly the introduction to Shertf-ud-din's 
work, Turk is made the contemporary of Kaiomars, the 
first king of Persia, and is himself made the tirst Kaan 
of the Eastern country. He is further made the father 
of tive sons, the eldest of whom is the Abulja above-named. 

Mirkhavend and Abulghazi do not name Abulja here, 
bat give Turk four sons only, being the same four 
enminerated in the Shajrat-ul-Atrak, after Abulja. These 
names are much corrupted in the MSS. and can only be 
approximately read as Tunaj or Tutag, Chikal or Hakal, 
Barsinjar or Barsanjar, and Amlak, which names are 
apparently derived from four districts or towns of the 
Western Turks. At least two of them seem to be so. 
Amlak can be no other than Almalig; Barsinjar is 
# Turkish town mentioned by Abulfeda; Chikal or Jikal, 
according to Raverty, is still known as a name applied 
to a small district (Trans. Orient. Cong. St. Pet., p. 78); 
and Tugag or Tutag seems compounded with tag, the 
Turkish for mountain, All these names are doubtless 
topographical, and, like the ethnic names which precede 
them, are quite artificial additions to the table, and only 
found in the later writers who follow Sherif-ud-din. One 
of these topographical names, namely, Tutag or Tutagh, 
i# made the father of Ichi by Mirkhavend and Abulghazi, 
[chi being apparently a form of Alineha by which Abulja 
is known to these writers (Abulghazi, ed. Des Maisons, p. 9). 
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Rashid-ud-din's genealogy of the Khans down to Ovhng 
Khan. runs as follows :— | 
Nuh 
Yoh or Adulia Khan 
Dib Wiis 
Kars Khan Ur Khan Kur Khan Kuz Khan 
Oghus Khan 
This simple genealogy is thus amplitied by Sherif-nd-din:— . 
Abulja 
Dib. fakui 
Kuyuk hs Rik 


| | 
Tater Khan = =Moghul Khan 
Hel =.) Sere 
Kata Khan Uz Khan Kor Khan Ue Khon 
Oghuz Khon 





‘Both lists agree in making Dib Bakui the son of 
Abuja. In regard to him Hamdullah says: “ They ealled 
Mashakh, the son of Yaphet, Dib Jakui” (ie. Dib Bakui), 
cd nn, Temudsehin, ete., p 523). | 
_ Between Dib Bakui and Kara Khan, Sherif-nd-din and 
his followers aurain interpolate certain names not found in 
Rashid-ud-din's account, Thus Dib Bakui is made: the 
father of Kuyuk (which nate is ipparently a duplication 
of Kaian, tide infra), and he of a second Abnija or 
Alincha Khan, also doubtless a duplication; Alincha Khan; 

gain, is made the father of two twin sons, Tatar Khan and 
Mughal Khan (Shajrat-ul-Atrak, loe.cit. ; Abulghazi, p10), 








The aoe Tatar and Mughal Khan and the stroveles of 
their families are merely the representatives of the Turks 
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and Mongol stocks and their rivalries in early times, 
a rivalry which it was thought prudent to represent in 
this way in the genealogy. We can trace the two names 
no higher than Ulugh Beg Mirza. They do not occur, as 
IT have said, in the pages of Rashid-ud-din. Hamedullah 
makes the Turks and Mongols descend from Yaphet’s two 
sons, Turk and Mashakh (Erdmann, Temudschin, ete., 
p. 523). 

Let us now turn to the Mokademma and the authors 
who followed it. From Tatar Khan it claims that there 
sprany m series of seven successive descendants, 

I will give the pedigree from Abulghazi -— 


Tatar Khan 


} 
Bukn Khan 


Yelinja Khan 
Atli Khan 
Atsin Khan 
Desks Khan 
Baidu Khan 
Suyuni toh Khan 


Of these Abulyhazi tells us nothing except that Ordu 
spent his time in drinking spirit and kumiz, and in 
dressing himself in precious stutfs of Khatai or China, and 
crossing deep rivers, Up to the reign of Baidu he says 
there had been no feud between the Mughals and Tatars, 
but Baidu, a young and impetuous prince, attacked the 
Mughals and was killed by them. The war continued 
during the reign of Suyunitch Khan, and was so fierce 
that not all the waters of the Amu Daria (ie. the Oxus) 
would suffice to quench it (op. eit., p. 11), 

This heing the pedigree of the descendants of Tatar Khan, 
let us now turn to that of his twin brother, Mughal 
Khan, He is made by Sherif-ud-din and his imitators 
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the father of the four princes who by Rashid-ud-din and 
Hamdullah are affiliated to Dib Bakui, the eldest of whom, 
Kara Khan, is by all the authorities made the father of 
Oghuz Khan. We will therefore shortly consider what is 
said of Kara Khan and Oghuz Khan. 

Kara Khan is expressly said by Abulghazi to have 


| spent the Summer in the Ur Tagh and Kur Tagh 


Mountains, and the Winter on the Karakum Sands and 
on the banks of the Amu Daria. He tells us that in his 
time all his people were infidels. Of his son Oghuz 
he reports many wonderful tales, «ew, that he refused 
to take milk from his mother till she consented to 
become «a Musulman; that he himself, at’ the age of 
one year, declared that his name must he Oghuz; that 
he successively married the daughters of three of his 
uncles, but only cared for the daughter of Kur Khan 
because she consented to adopt Islam. When his father 
heard he had become a Muhammedan he was greatly 
enraged, and in a battle which followed between them 
the latter was killed. His father’s people and other 
neighbouring tribes were now converted to his own faith. 
He then proceeded to attack the Tatars, who lived near 
Jurpd (ie. Manchuria), He defeated them and captured 
great quantities of booty. “For sixty-two years he fought 
against the Tatars, and subjected,” says Abulghazi, “ Khitai 
(ie. China), Jurjid (Le. Manchuria), Tangut (which, he adds, 
the Tayiks call Tibet), and Kara Khitai, a vast country 
extending from Hindostan to China, whose inhabitants 
were black, He then advanced heyond Khitai to the 
high mountains bordering on the sea, where lived the 
tribes of It Barak, by whom he was defeated and had to 
retreat. Seventeen years later he marched against the 
same people, and killed their chief, It Barak Khan. He 
also furnished troops to one of his dependants named 
Kipehak, with which to conquer the Russians, Aulaks (7), 
Majars, and Bashkirs,” | 
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Oghuz Khan, we are told, now marched with all the 
army of the Mughals and Tatars against Talash (i.e. Taras) 
and Sairam. He captured Sairam and Tashkend, and 
sent his sons to conquer Turkistan and Andijan; took 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and Balkh, and conquered the 
country of Ghur in a winter campaign. He also subdued 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Cashmere, and killed Yaghma, the 
king of the last of these countries, and slaughtered his 
people, and returned home again to Mongolia by way of 
Badakhshan and Samarkand. 

A year later he set out for an expedition against Iran 
or Persia, and marched by way of Taras, Samarkand, 
and Bukhara, and crossing the Amu Daria entered 
Khorasan. There was then, we are told, no king in 
Persia, Kaioamars was dead and Hushing had not yet 
mounted the throne, and the country was in a state of 
anarchy. Oghuz Khan successively conquered Khorasan, 
Irak Ajem, Irak Arabi, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Syria, and 
went as far as the frontiers of Egypt, and left governors 
in the various provinces. He now returned home again 
and gave a feast in a grand tent, of which the poles were 
covered with plaques of gold ornamented with rubies, 
Supphires, emeralds, turquoises, and pearls, and it was said 
that this great king had constructed a tent which had 
put even the vault of heaven to shame, Nine hundred 
camels and nine thousand sheep were slaughtered for 
the feast and 99,000 haws, (Le. great bags?) of worked 
leather, of which some were filled with arrak and some 
with kumiz were furnished. He rewarded his sons with 
kingdoms ond his naukers or servitors with towns, 
villages, and lands. He died after a reign of 116 years, 
and left six sons; the three eldest were jointly styled 
Buzuh and the three youngest Uchuk, 

These six sons, according to Rashid-nd-din, were called 
Kun Khan (i.e. Sun Khan), Ai Khan (ie. Moon Khan) 
Yulduz Khan (ie, Star Khan), Kuk Khan (ie Sky 
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Khan), Tagh Khan (i.e. Mountain Khan), and Tenghiz 
Khan (ie, Sea Khan), This list of quite artiticial names 
shows how entirely made-up the whole genealogy is. 
With them Rashid-ud-din entirely breaks off his genealogy. 
He tells us that “the descendants of Oghuz occupied the 
throne for a thousand years. In the time of Feridun his 
son Tur fought a desperate battle against them, Only 
two members of the race survived, called Nokuz and 
Kaian, who sought shelter in « retired valley, to which 
there was only access by one path” (Erdmann, Temudschin, 
p. 523). It is after this long break and with these two 
names that Rashid recommences his genealogy, It was 
the business of the later chroniclers to invent links by 
which such gaps and breaches as the one just mentioned 
econld be bridged. Rashid, in naming the six sons of 
Oghuz, calls cach of them Khan, and doubtless meant it to 
be understood that they successively occupied the throne, 

The later writers who tried to equate and rationalize 
these lists treat their names somewhat differently. Their 
theory first appears in the Mokademma, and was adopted 
by Mirkhavend and Abulghazi. Sherif-ad-din says. that 
Oghnuz was succeeded by Kun Khan, who appointed his 
father's vizier, Irkil Khoja, a Uriangkhut, called liye 
Almighazi a Uighur, as his own, Kun Khan. he says, 
reigned seventy years, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ai Khan, and he by Yulduz Khan, 

Abulghazi says he did not know whether Yuldux Khan 
was the grandson of Ai Khan or only his near relative, 
bat what he was clear about was that he was. not the 
younger brother of the Ai Khan generally so called. These 
three Khans—Kun, Ai, and Yulduz—were almost certainly 
taken over from Rashid-ud-din, while their three younger 
brothers—RKuk, Tach, and Tenghiz Khan—were dropped 
out and two other names were interpolated which were 
made to bridge over the hiatus in Rashid’s scheme. Thus 
Yulduz Khan was in the view of the later writers succeeded 
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by his son Mengli Khan, who is described by Abulghazi as 
spending his life in eating meat, drinking kumiz, dressing in 
ermine and sable, living in the arms of women beautiful as 
the sun and moon, and riding ambling horses as volatile 
as quicksilver, Mengli Khan left a son named Tenghiz 
Khan, and he a son Ikhan. Neither the Meneli Khan 
nor the [khan of this genealogy was known to Rashid. 
Chis arrangement of the chiefs was doubtless to make 
Suyunitch, the ninth descendant of Tatar Khan, synchronize 
with Ikhan, the ninth successor of Mughal Khan. We 
are told the Mughals were always at war, but [khan was 
always the conqueror, as he also was over the other 
neighbouring tribes. Suyunitch therefore formed » com- 
bination against him, of which the Khan of the Kirghiz was 
& prominent member. In the battle which followed the 
greater part of the Mughals were defeated and mnerci less] y 
slaughtered, and the whole race was either put to the sword 
or reduced to slavery, and we are told that only two of 
the royal stock remained—Kaian, the youngest son of 
Ukhan, and his cousin Nokuz. They were of the same 
age and became slaves of the same master. They were 
both married and managed to escape with their Wives, 
who are described as their sisters, and having collected 
& portion of the abandoned herds they sought shelter in 
& retired valley surrounded by rugged mountains, whieh 
could only be approached by a narrow footpath, and was 
very fruitful and abounding in game. This retired valley 
was called Irgene Kun. 

With Nokuz and Kaian, Rashid-ud-din, and the other 
Western writers come together again. They apparently 
connoted the two great divisions of the Turkish race, 
the Uighurs and the Turks proper, Nokuz in Turkish 
means nine, and the Uighurs were known as the Nine 
Uighurs, or simply the Nine, while Kaian or Kaiat would 
seem to have been a synonym for the Turks of Lake 
Issikn]. So that the two names, like the rest of those 
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i already cited, belong to the Turkish and not-to the Mongol 
= legend. The stery about Irgene Kun, where they took 
B refuge, is in fact found at a much earlier date than the 
’ Mongol era, and is then attributed by the Chinese to the 
: Tukin or earliest Turks. ‘The name was applied to a very 
; famous cradleland of Turkish tradition, namely, the valley 
in which Lake Issikul is placed. The district was still 
called Organuwm by the Franciscan traveller Rubruquis in 
the thirteenth eentury. Lake Issikul is called Sihai, ie, the 
Western Lake, by the Chinese. Now it is on the western 
borders of the Sihai Lake that the Chinese place the 
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- beginnings of the Tukiu or true Turks. We are told they 
J were almost destroyed there by « neighbouring nation who 


killed them all without distinction, except a boy of 10 
years old,on whom the enemy had a certain compassion 
and spared his life, though they eut off his hands and feet. 
This is a similar story to the one told by Rashid-ud-din 
and others about the early history of the Mongols, and 
already quoted, in which this boy of 10 years old was 
substituted for the two cousins Kaian and Nokuz The 
connection of the legend we are discussing with the Turks 
is supported in another way. Rashid-ud-din mentions the 
Uriangkhuts, and the five tribes of the Kunkurats of his 
day as expecially claiming to be descended from the two 
cousins Nokuz and Kaian. They were both, as we shall 
see, notuble Turkish tribes. The former, according to the 
legend, had taken part in the iron stielting in Irgene Kun 
(wide infra), and about the latter there Wis a saga 
representing that they had suffered from pain in their feet 
which was dear to their ancestors, as a reminder that they 
had burnt them while walking over the glowing coals in 
the same place (Erdmann, Temudschin, pp. 194-196). 
Rashid-ud-din and the later Western chroniclors tell us 
that Kaian and Nokuz had a great number of descendants - 
those of the former were called Kaint and those of the 
latter Darlegins. They increased and multiplied greatly 
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at Irgene Kun, and were formed into various Umaks or 
clans. They remained at Irgene Kun for four hundred 
years (Hamdullah says two hundred and more years), and 
accumulated great flocks and herds. They then determined 
to return to their old homes, and, in order to find a way 
out of the enclosed valley, they collected wood with which 
they smelted a bed of iron they found there, and thus 
opened a way, Afterwards it was customary for the 
Khon and beks to commemorate the event by making 
4 piece of iron red-hot and beating it on “an anvil on the 
anniversary of the day on which they secured their 
deliverance, The Khan, snys Rashid, who ruled over them 
at the time of their exit from Irgene Kun was Burtechino, 
of the tribe of the Kurulas and the race of Kaian (Erdmann, 
Temudschin, pp. 523-4; Abulehazi, pp, 32-3). The 
Kurulas were a well-known division of the famous Turkish 
race of the Kunkurats, It is quite plain, therefore, that 
with Burtechino Rashid-ud-din starts entirely afresh, 


Up to this point he had borrowed and invented names, 


incidents, ete., from the legends of the Turkish neighbours 
of his master's dominions, and had thus constructed 


4 purely artificial pedigree for them quite unknown to. 


the old traditions of the Mongols themselves and the 
Chinese, Down to Burtechino the whole story as told by 
Rashid was therefore spurious, 

Burtechino does oceur in the older legends of the 
Mongols themselves, as preserved in their native works, 
and notably in the Yuan-chao-pi-shi, a work I described 
some years ago in the Journal of the Society, and which 
Was written in the reign of Ogotai, the son of Chinghiz 
Khan. Chino means a wolf, and Burtechino inerely means 
the blne wolf, so that this native legend traces the royal 
stock to a wolf, 

This claim to wolfish ancestry is not peculiar to the 
Mongols, however, It was also alleged that the stem 
fathor of the Turks was a wolf, and it is, in fact, very 
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probable that the Mongols borrowed their lewend from the 
much older one of the Turks, with which it HUTees I 8O 
many particulars. 

We have traced the Turkish legend about Irgene Kun 
in the Chinese writers down to the point where the race 
was reduced by its enemies to a single boy who had had 
his hands and feet cnt off They go on to tell us that he 
then withdrew ‘to a marsh, where he concealed himself, 
There he was tended by a she-wolf, who eventually became 
pregrant by him As the enemy still sought to destroy 
the young man, the she-wolf, inspired by a spirit, took 
him with her and transported him to the east of the Sihai 
Lake, ic. the Western Lake, and stayed with him on 
a mountam north-west of the kingdom of Kaochang 
(i.e. of the Turks so called), where they found a cavern 
or defile opening into a retired valley 200 li in cireum- 
ference, There the wolf bore ten young ones, and each 
one took a different family name. A-Se-Na, who was the 
cleverest, was chosen as their king, and ordered that the 
heads of his standards should be shaped like the heads of 
wolves to show that he did not ignore his origin ( Visdelon, 
pp #1 and 92; Klaproth, Journ. Asiat., ser, 1, vol. iii, 
pp. 209-211). Sena or Asena in Turkish means a wolf. 

On turning to the Mongol legend about their wolf 
ancestor 1t tells us he was called Burtechino. While 
chino means wolf Burte means blue and secondarily 
eelestinl or divine; Burtechino therefore means the divine 
wolf. Ssanang Setzen tells us that Chinghiz Khan called 
his people Kiike Mongol, Le. the Blue Mongols (op. cit., 71 
and 380, p. 22). Blue, again, was the imperial colour of 
the Yuan or Mongol dynasty (Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, 
p. 265). Burtechino is said to have married Goa Maral or 
the white or fair hind (Sehmidt, Op. cit, p. 373, n. =), 
which name is apparently a complementary foil to that of 
Burtechino. Together we are told they roamed across the 
Tenghiz or lake and reached the sources of the river Onon, 
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and on the sacred mountain (Burkhan) they had a son. 
All this is clearly a repetition of the Turk legend, and 
shows whence the story was derived, and the conclusion jx 
strengthened by the fact that Tenghiz or Dengiz, by whieh 
“the lake” is referred to in the Yuan-thao-pi-shi, is 
apparently a borrowed Turkish and not a true Mongol 
word. The Mongols usually call a Inke wor, Ceneral 
Cunningham identifies Burtechine directly with Bahitigin, 
the legendary ancestor of the 'T urkish rulers of Cashmers, 
of whom Al-Biruni says that after living in « eave for 
sane time without food he came ont of it suddenly, clothed 
a4 a Turk with o tunic, cap, boots, and armed from head 
to foot (see Elliot, Indian Historians, ii, p, 9; Num. Chran., 
1889, p. 304), Hamdullah tells us that certain Mongols 
held that Nokuz and Kainn were two women who had 
connection with a wolf in a defile and had children by it 
(Erdmann, Temudséhin, ete., p. 523). 

With Burtechino, the blue grey wolf as we have seen, 
the legends about the origin of the Mongol royal house 
reported on the one hand by the Chinese and the native 
Mongol chroniclers, and on the other by Rashid-nd-din and 
his successors in Persia, come together. Rashid-ud-din no 
doubt derived his knowledge of the legend at this point 
from the Altan Deftar. or Golden Register, to which he 
refers as his main authority. What we have here to note 
is that while the details of the earlivr story as told by the 
Persian writers was purely artificial, due to the ingenuity 
of Rashid and his followers, it is plain that the derivation 
of the Mongol royal house from a Turkish source was one 
not peculiar to these Western writers, hut was one adopted 
by the Mongols and Chinese themselves, This conelusion 
is confirmed by many facts, Limiting ourselves to those 
above set out, it will be seen that in both the Mongol and 
Turkish legend about their origin we have a wolf for the 
common ancestor. In both it lives near ih great lake, 
Which it crosses. In both it then fees to the east or 

JAS, 18, 48 
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north-east on leaving its original shelter. In both it 
reaches a monntam and brings forth offspring. 

The chief variation 16 that while the wolf Sena in the 
Turkish legend is made to take refuge in the retired valley 
of Irgene Kun, Burtechino of the Mongol legend was the 
leader who led them out of that valley. It is eurious to 
turn to Abulghazi's narrative to see how he gets over the 
difficulties of piecing together the patchwork story. He 
tells us that from Kaian to Burtechino was 450 years, 
“We have used every effort,” he adds, “to learn. the names 
of the intervening kings, but all our efforts have been 
fruitless, We have not found them in any history. The 
interval was passed by the Mongols at Irene Kun, hence 
the gap” (op. cit., p. 75). 

Tt is curious that in the Mokademma! Burtechino is 
entirely ignored and is apparently merged in Kaian. 
When we have traced the legends that surround Burte- 
chino to the old Turks we have by no means reached terra 


firme. When the Mongols took to writing annals they 


were dependent for their knowledge of letters upon the 
Uighurs, who had had a long and famous history, and as 
their own early annals were uncertain they apparently fell 
hack upon their literary mentors, who supplied them not 
only with the wolf story but also with the pedigree 
extending from Burtechino to the two brothers Doa Sochor 
and Doben Mergen, to be present] ¥ mentioned. 

The Yuan-chao-pi-shi, in reporting the storyof Burtechino, 
makes him and Goa Marat go to the river Onon and the 
mountain Burkhan, the Burkhan Khalduna of Ssanang 
Setzen, by which the chain of Kentei is no doubt meant, 
This chain is called Burkhan-ola in the Chinese geographical 


' Kiaproth reminds us thot the Chinese dictionary called Wan sing 
Hang pu reports the legend of Burtechino and gives this genealogy in 


epitome, oti! also tells ws that Borjig was the family name of Chinghiz 


Khan, (Ager. Polyglotta, 263.) 


_— 
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work translated by Hyacinthe and Klaproth (Tableanx 
historiques de I'Asie, p, 159). Burkhan in Mongol means 
divine or sacred, and Buddha, aceording to Dr. Bretschneider, 
is known among the Mongols as Sakyamuni Burkhan, 

Agam, Ssanang Setzen, in reporting the same story, 
converts the river Onon into Lake Baikal, and adds 
a paragraph to glorify his protéots the Lamas He also 
tells us that Burtechino lived on the Burkhan Mountain 
for a while with the Bede people. Bede was a synonym 
for the Uighur Turks. Tho Cighurs of Northern Tibet, 
also known as Hor-pa to the Tibetans, are called Bada Hor 
in the Tibetan work called Nom Gharkoi Toderkhoi Tolli, 
and in describing the capture of Yenghi-kent by the 
Mongols in 1219, Rashid-ud-din speaks of 10,000 men of 
the Ulus Bede where other writers speak of the UVighurs. 

Now it is curious that the district on the Onon and 
about the Burkhan Mountains was in fact the old homeland 
of the Uighurs, and when Ssanang Setzen says that 
Burtechino lived some tine with the Bade people he 
apparently means that he lived or riled over the Uiphurs. 
The name Bede is probably, as Rémusat suggested. a cor- 
ruption of the Chinese, Pe-ti northern barbarians, 

We will now continue the genealogy as reported by the 
(ifferent authorities, 

The first three tables (vide infiet) are clearly derived 
from one souree. The only real variants are the Omission 
of the name Khali Kharchu, doubtless by an inadvertence, 
immediately after Sam Sochi, in the Altan Topehi; the 
conversion of Eke Nidun, large-eyed, into Nike Nidun, 
one-eyed, by Ssanang Setzen: and the giving, by the 
same writer, of a brother named Bedas Khan, otherwise 
unknown, to Bedetse Khan. I next give the names as 
recorded in the Tibetan work, the Bodimer, where they 
are much corrupted, and by Rashid-ad-din, 
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Buriti Mergen” |‘ Borijetel Margen 
Torgholehin Bayan Torghaljin Bayan 
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The two later lists, however some of the names differ in 
spelling, agree remarkably in substance against the other 
three, and it is difficult to understand how they could have 
heen sophisticated by each other, sinee their Origin Was 80 
fur apart, and it seems to point to their representing the 
original form of the pedigree, which has possibly been inter- 
polated in the previous three lists. Thus they agree in 
extliding the name Sali Khaljigho immediately before 
Eke Nidim. Now one of the Mongol Khans mentioned 
by Ssanang Setzen is named Khalighochin (op. cit. 
pp. 175, 191, and 259), a name which does not apparently 
occur until the fifteenth century. This looks as if the 
oecurrence of the name in the earlier three lists may be 
due to an interpolation to flatter a particular tribe, 

There is another notable variation in the two sets of 
lists. Rashid-ud-din and the Bodimer agree in making 
Dobo Mergen the son of Khali Kharchu. The Yuan-chao- 
pi-shi, Ssanang Setzen, and the Altan Topehi, on the other 
hand, interpolate two other names, These names do not 
seem to have formed part of the original legend, but to 
have heen imported into it from some saga or foll-tale, 
for in these instanees the king's wives are also mentioned, 
and im the case of the second pair there is an additional 
Statement. In these three authorities Khali Kharchu is 
given & son named Borjigetei Mergen, formed probably 
from Borjig, ‘ blue-eyed,’ the family name of the Mongol 
chiefs, He married, we aro told, Moneholjin Goa, the 
former name apparently derived from the race -name 
Mongol, and the latter being the ordinary word for 
‘fair, white.” This pair had w son called Torghaljin 
Bayan, perhaps derived from some form of the name 
Turk, who married Borokehin Goa, also derived probably 
from the Mongol bore, blue or blue grey, @ common appel- 
lation of the race. So that all four names are doubtless 
artificial and invented. Of the latter of these pairs we are 
told in the Yuan-chao-pi-shi that they had a household 
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slave called Boroldai sugal-hi and two stallions called Dair 
and Boro. As Palladius says, these horses probably played 
“& Significant part in Mongol tradition, 

The three authorities above-named agree im giving 
Torghaljin Bayan two sons, Doa Sokhor and Dobo Mergen. 
Rashid-ud-Din and the Tibetan lists do not mention Doa 
Sokhor. 

The Yuan-chao-pi-shi and Ssanang Setzen tell us that 
Doa Sokhor, like Cyelops, had only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead, with which he could see three days 
journey shead, and that he had four sons, The former 
says they were the ancestors of the tribe ‘Durhan,’ Le. * the 
four, Ssanang Setzen expands this, and identities 
the Durbans with the four tribes of the Uirads (ie. the 
Kalmuks), whom he here calls the Ogheled, Baghatud, 
Khoit, and Kergnd. He further calls the four brothers 
Donoi, Dekshin, Emuk, and Erke, 

Rashid-ud-din, on the other hand, makes the Dhurbans 
deseend from the four younger brothers of Tamataak, or 
Timaj (as he calls him), a divergence which shows how 
artificial the whole genealogy is. While the five lists 
above quoted are in substantial agreement, differme only 
in details, the Mokademma of Sherif-nd-din has an 
entirely different story. All the names above given are 
ignored, and the pedigree is derived from Kaian in the 
following way :— 


Raian 
Sold 
Tianies Taali 
Mengeli Khwajeh | 


Yuldus 








Oyunna Khan Chaynuma Khan 
Dewun Bayan Alankuwali 
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Abulghazi, who had hoth stories before him, was 
apparently much puzzled, and amalgamated them more suo 
by inserihing the names of Timur Tash, Mengeli Khwaja, 
and Yulduz, immediately after Khali Khaju. He does not 
mention by name the two sons of Yulduz, as given by 
Sherif-ud-din, and says they died before their father, but 
he dows mention them as the respective fathers of Dubon 
Bayan and Alan Kua (ie. Alung Goa), The whole table 
as given in the Mokademmua is a pure invention, and it 
18 curious that the inventor was so artless as to make 
ane of Chinghiz Khan's ancestors a Khoja, 

Reverting to Dobo Mergen, to whom we have traced | 
down the genealowy, it is quite plain, according to all ‘ 
the accounts, that after him there js again a real break 
in the story, showing that from Burtechino down to 
himself the list of names is a foreign and intrusive boulder 
borrowed from other traditions. 


os 

It was after his death that, according to the legend, <a 

Alung Goa gave birth to three sons in a supernatural way, : | 
from whom the Mongols are in fact derived, so that even 

in the saga Dobo and his ancestors have nothing ‘to do 


directly with the lineage of Chinghiz Khan and the 
Imperial Mongol House. This seems to be quite recognized 












































in the official history of the Mongol dynasty of China, 7 
in which all the names in question down to Doho Mergen zi 
inclusive are omitted, and the genealogy is made to begin ») 


with Alung Goa. 

Several of the names, as Berezine hos said, in the form 
they take in Rashid-ud-din, are not Mongol but Turkish, 
and Rashid treats them all as princes of the Kurulas 
(a8 we have seen a Turkish tribe), and says they lived 
on the rivers Onon, Kerulon, and Tula, and on the 
mountains Burghad (i.e, Burkhan) and Bermed(?) (Erdmann, 
Temudsechin, p. 535), which was the old land of the Vighur 
Turks. 

Dobo Mergen and Doa Sochor were, in fact, identified 
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with two famous Turkish chiefs by Schmidt, the editor 
of Ssanang Setzen. 

He identities Dobo with Topo Khan, the famous ruler of 
the Turks, who died in O81, and he makes his brother 
Doa Sokhor the equivalent of Sokhin, Topo’s brother, who 
was also called Moko Khan, and explains the statement 
thout the division of the tribes among the four sons of 
Doa Sokhor as equivalent to the division of the Turks into 

_ four sections on the death of Topo Khan (Ssanang Setzen, 
pp. 99, 574). Tt is curious that the predecessor of Topo 
and Sokhin as ruler of the Turks was Kolo, who may 
answer to the Khali Kharchu of some of the lists. 

It is plain, therefore, that, apart from the efforts of the 
Lamas and the Muhammedan doctors to connect the 
inperial house of Mongolia with Buddha and with Noah 
respectively, the genealogies which professedly give us the 
begiming of Mongol history and tradition are of purely 
artificial invention and were probably of foreign origin, 
and created for them by their literary teachers the Uighurs, 

_ They found them an heroie ancestry by appropriating the 
(Breat- names of another race with whom the Mongols had 

been in contact for many generations, namely the Turks, 
from whom they derived their culture, and from whom, 
as is far from improbable, their chiefs may have been 
really descended, though not in iny way as related in 
the genenlogies, The rea) home-story of the House of 
Chinghiz begins with Alung Goa, ~ | 
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XVIL 
THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 
By E, H. WALSH. 
MPHE coins which are dealt with in the present paper 
fall under three divisions. First, the coins of the 


Early Litchavi Siryavamsi dynasty, whose capital was 
at Managrha, the present Kathmanda, and those of the 


Thikuri dynasty who were ruling at the same time over ‘ 





the Western portion of N | spul, with their pe we at Kail Aca 


kittabhavana, situated in another part of the sae city! ; 


Second, the coins of the three Newar Malla dynasties, 
who reigned contemporaneously over the three kingdoms. 
of Bhitgaon, Kithmanda, and Patan, or Lalitapur. Third, 
the Gorkha dynasty, founded on the conquest of Nepal by 
Prthvi Narayana in 1768 AD. and which continues to the 
present time, 

Several of the coins now illustrated have appeared 
previously, The early coins, of the Siryavarnéi dynasty 
of Liechavi kings and of the Thakuri dynasties (Plate 1), 
have been deseribed by Professor Bendall and have been, 
deseribed and illustrated in Cunninghain’s “ Coins of - 
Ancient Indiw,”* and by Mr. V. Smith and Dr. Hoernle 


* Fleet: “Early Chronolagy. of Nepal,” in the Jnalian Autiquary, 
vol. xiv, ps, 350; and “The Early Gupta Inscriptions,” Corpus In- 
scrytionum Sndicarum, val, iii, appentix, ja, 1S, Sn 

* On some Nepalese Coins in the Library of the German Oriental 
Society": Zeiterhryt der Dentechea Morypentinediachen ‘Gearllochast, 1882, 
Vol. xaxvi, p. 631, _ | a 

4 Sir A, Cunningham : "* Colts af Ancient Indiw,” ISO1, pl. xiii, 
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im the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ but 
apart from the fact that some further varieties are now 
figured, the coins of these earlier dynasties, which have 
been already figured, have been included in the. present 
paper so as to bring together what has been written on 
the subject, and because the subsequent silver coinage of 
the Newar Malla dynasty, though differing from them 
entirely in character, shows its continuity by the adoption 
of many of their symbols, 

; Of the seventy Malla coms shown on Plates IT to VI, 
- eight are illustrated by Marsden? and seven in the recent 
“Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. Caleutta,"? 
by Mr. Vineent Smith, but the remaining fifty-five are, as 
far as | know, now illustrated for the first time. In the 
ease of the coins of the present Gorkha dynasty, shown 
on Plate VII, tive have been illustrated by Marsden, and 
one, amongst those given in the recent Catalogue of Coins 
in the India Museum. But the other seven, I believe, 

have not before been illustrated, 
The coms shown, of the Siiryavaméi and Thakuri 
1 dynasties, are in the British Museum: as are also those 
i of the present Gorkha dynasty. The coins of the Malla 
dynasties are partly from my own collection and partly 
from those in the British Museum. The coins from the 
British Museum are in each case noted in the list, The 
square double mohar of Pratapa Malla (PL. II, Fig. 14) is 


in the collection of Dr. Hoernle, who has kindly allowed 
me to reproduce it. 

} I have to thank the authorities of the British Museum 

£ 


. Proomslings Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1857. 

* Marsden: “ Numismoata Orientalia” (1825), fil. xlix+ via, PL IL, 
Fig. 4 = Marsden Mexxti; PL UI, Fig, 7 = Mexxiti; PL OE, Fig. § = 
woxx; PL IV, Fig. S=Mox, Fig. 2 = mexi, Fig. 4 = mexii, Fig, 7 = 
wiecxili, aod Fig. § > Mexy, 

* Vincent A. Smith, ** Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta” (1006), vol. i, pl xxviii; Marsden, op. cit., ph i. ) 
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for allowing me to have casts from their eoins of the 
thirteen early coins, figured on Plate FE, as also of fourtean 
of the coins of the Newar Malla kings, which are shown on 
Plates Il to VI as follows: Pl, TI, Figs. land 11; Pl. U1. 
Fig. 3; PL TV, Figs. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 13 : PL ¥. 
Fig. 7; PL VI, Fig. 9; and the thirteen coins of the 
present Gorkhi dynasty given on Plate VII: and to 
thank Dr, Hoernle for letting me have » east of the 
square double mohar of Pratapa Malla, in his collection 
(PL IT, Fig. 14). The remaining tifty-one coins of the 
Newir Malla kings, forming Plates IT to VI, are from 
my own collection, 

As already noted, the coinage of Nepal falls under 
three main divisions, First, the early coins of the 
contemporaneous dynasty of Stiryavamdéi Liechavi kings, 
whose capital was at Kailiéakita, and of Thakuri kings 
with an adjacent palace at Minagrha ; second, those of the 
Malla dynasty of Newar kings which commenced with 
the conquest of the country by Jayasthiti Malla in 
P80 4.p., and whose eoinage commenced in 1556 Ap. 
and continued until the Gorkha conquest; and third, those 
of the Gorkha dynasty founded by Prthvi Narayana 
Siha's conquest of the country in 1768 ap. and which 
continues to the present time. The second period of the 
Newar kings also falls into three subdivisions; namely, 
the kingdoms of Bhatgzion and Kathmandai into which 
the kingdom was divided by Yaksha Malla on his death 
eire, 1460 aco, and the kingdom of Patan or Lalitapur, 
which was divided from that of Kathmanda during the 
reign of Sivadeva, at the beginning of the seventeenth; 
eentury. 

The present kingdom of Nepal dates only from the 
Gorkha conyuest of Prthvi Niriyana in 1768. The 


* Fleet, “* Early Chronology of Nepal": Jndian Antiqnary, vol, xiv, 
p. 400, 
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kingdom of Nepal, to which the earlier eoins and those 


of the Newiir Malla dynasties belong, was practically 
the small area comprised in the Nepal Valley and the 
mountains which surround it. The valley itself is 
comparatively lovel at an elevation of about 4,500 feet, 
the bed of a former lake, and its extent is about twenty 
miles from east to west, and fifteen from north to south, 
though both length and breadth vary considerably owing 
to the spurs running down from the mountains. Within 
this area too, and within a few miles of each other! were 
Bhatgion, Kathminda, and Pitan, the capitals of their 
respective Malla kingdoms, and also the earlier Liechavi 
capital of Mimnagrha, and jointly the esapital of the 
Thakurt kings with its palaces of Kailiigakiita, whieh, os 
all their coins come from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Patan and Kathmanda, and their inseriptions are found 
in the immediate vicinity of Kithmandi, probably ocenpied 
the same or an adjacent site? 

Nepal in this restricted sense formed part of the empire 
of Asoka, but had ceased to form part of that of Samudra 
Gupta in the fourth century an, About 640 acp. it 
seemed to have been subject to Harsha Vardhana, as 
his era, which dated from 0G@-7 AT, is found on in- 
seriptions in the country at that time’ His siixerainty, 
however, lasted only a few years, and at the time of his 
death, in G48 a.p., Nepal was a dependency of Tibet, whieh 
it continued to be until 880 a.n., when the institution of 
the Newar Era shows that the Newair kingdom had then 
succeeded in throwing off the Tibetan suzerainty, and had 
become an independent kingdom, 


' Pitan is only two miles south-east af Kaithi, anc Bhiitgiion 
nine miles to the east of it and eight miles from Patan, a 
_* Fleet, “The Early Gupta Inscriptions": Corpux Jnecriptionum. 
Jndicarum, vol. iti, Appendix, p, 188. | _ 
* Bleet, “ Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors": 
Corpus Juacriptionnm Indicarnm, vol. iii, Appendix, p, 189, 
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The history of Nepal, as given in the native chronicles, 
commences with the creation of thy world, but is chietly 
concerned with gods and mythological personages, until 
the time of Ne Muni, from whom the country is said 
to derive its name, This sage, having come to Nepal 
from the south, persuaded the people that there would be 
no Keatria Rajas in the Kali Yuga, and installed as king 
one of the Goala settlers, who are said to have come 
into the country shortly before, with Krsna There 
Were eight kings of this first Gupta dynasty, when, as 
the Just king, Yakss Gupta, had no issue, an Ahir 
from the plains of Hindustan came and ruled over 
the country. This Ahir dynasty continued for three 
‘generations, when the Kiritis came froin east one 
conquered the country, There were twenty-nine kings 
of the Kirati dynasty, when they were conquered 
by the Somavarngis, who ruled the eountry for five 
generations. The last of the Somavarnéi kings, hawinge 
no children, “appointed as his successor one Bhimi- 
varman, a Keatrin of the Solar race of Rajpits of the 
Gautama gfotra, who had been one of the followers of 
Sakya Sirnha Buddha of Kapilavastu, and had remained 
in Nepal after his departure."? The Varhéavali gives. the 
names Of thirty-one kings of the Siryavarnsi ilynasty, 
the sixteenth of whom, Siva Deva, is the first whose date 
can be fixed. His date has heen fixed from his inseriptions 
at 035 a.p.; as also that of Aiméu-varman, Siva Deva's 
ininister, who founded the contemporary dynasty of 
Thakuri kings, The subsequent kings of these dynasties, 
With their dates as fixed from inscriptions, are viven by 
Dr. Fleet * as follows, the seria! number being that which 
they occupy in the Vathsavali -— 


' Weight: “ History of Nepal,” p. 108, 
* Wright, op, cit., po 14. 
* Fleet: Corpus Iiseriptioamm fudicarum, vol. ili, p. 178, 
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Licomavi Stnvavase: Dysasrr. | THARTHI Dywasty. 








ti 635 Sivudeva. 1 ons Arméuvarman, 


17 | 654 | Dhravadeva, 654 | ‘Jignu Gupta. 
1s | Vrishadevn. | Udayndewa. 
0 Sinkeradeva, | Narendradeva. 
725 | Sivadera TL. 
741 | Jayudeva TT. 








The fact that Arhéu-varman was reloning betwee 
640 aD. and 650 A.D, is also proved by the narrative of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. 

The succeeding names of the Licchavi dynasty are given 
in the Varhéavali as follows :—? 

Udayadeva. 
Minadevn, 
Gonakdimedera-varman 
Sivadeva-varman, 
Narendradeva-varman. 
Bhimadeva, | 
Visnudova-varman, 

i. Wigvedlevn-varman, 

The names of the Thakuri dynasty as given in the 
Varhsivali differ altogether from those given above for 
that dynasty. Professor Sylvain Lévi, however, assigns 
an earlier date to the above Licchavi kings. He considers 
that there is not sufficient evidence to show that they 
were subject to Samudra Gupta, but that the word 
pratyanta (“frontier states’), amongst which Nepal is 
included, in the panegyric of Samudra Gupta has been 
misunderstood, and means, not a subject state, but an 
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* Wright: ** History of Nepal," p, 313, 
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independent state forming the boundary of the empire. 
He therefore considers that the dates in their inseriptions 
are either in a Liechavi era of their own, which commenced 
in 113 ap, or are in the Saka em, and fixes the date 
of Manndeva as between 497 and 524 a.p. on the former 
hypothesis, or between 404 and 491 A.D. on the latter, 
and considers that in his time the kingdom was not 
partitioned. 

At the time when the coinage of Nepal commences, there 
were, thus, reigning from a joint capital at Kathmandt 
& dynasty of Liecchavi kines, who are styled in their 
inscriptions Liechawilwle: and in the native ‘chronicles 
Siryavurnsa, who used the Gupta era, reigning over the 
eastern portion of the country, and of Thakuri kings, who 
used the Harsha era, reigning from a joint capital over the 
western portion* 

The eoins of the first period have been described by 
Sir A. Cunningham in “Coins of Ancient India ” ;* by 
Professor Bendall, who has deseribed the specimens of 
these coins: in the library of the German Oriental 
Society ;4 and by Mr. V. Smith and Dr. Hoernle, who 
have deseribed specimens of these eoins in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asintie Society of Bengal* 

A coin of the same type as that shown on PL. I, Fig. 5, 
is figured by Professor Rapson in his “Indian Coins,” 
and a specimen of the type given in PL. I, Fig. 10, is 
figured in “The New Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta " (pl. xxviii, fig. 1). For convenience of 


' Sylvain Levi: “Le Népal,” pp. 113-116; Leroux, Paris, 1905, 

* Fleet, op. cit, p. 100), 

* Sir A, Cunningham ; “ Coins of Ancient India " (IS01), p. 112 et aeq., 
and pl. xiii, 

‘ Meitechrift cher Deutschen Morycnhindiechen (resellechast, Leipaig, 1882, 
vol. xaxvi, p. 651. 

* P.A.S.B. for May, 1887, and March, 1888, 

* “Indian Coins," by E. J. Rapaon: Grundris der Fndo-Ariachen 
Pivlologie und Altertumakunde, vol. ii, p. 42, and pl. ¥, fig. 10, 
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reference I give below a Table showing the specimens of 
the early Nepal coins which have been previously deseribed.! 
These early coins are large copper pieces of varying 
weight, but with the exception of coms No, 1 (197 grains) 
and No. (249 grains), they approximate to a standard 
of 14 panas, or 180 vrains, the weight of the pana 
being 144 grains? As noted by Sir A. Cunningham 


' Table for reference to early Nepal coins previously described :— 
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* The Indian paya, ‘handful,’ derived from pi, ‘the hand," “waa 
o handful of cowrie shells newly reckoned ut sp, This term pan is 
‘still used! in Bengal, where » pay of cowrie whells consists of 20 gandas, 
0¢'20 foura’ of cowries. By repented trials T have found thut BO cowries 
form a very fair average handful. But the paws was lao a copper coin 
Of 80 rath seeds in weight (144 grains) and 80 cowriea ia’ value” 
(Cunningham, CAT, p. 1). | 
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and Professor Rapson,! they bear a resemblance to the 
second class of Yuudeya coins, which is probably due 
to a common origin from the coins of the Kusanas, 
Their symbols of the standing bomped bull and the 
standing lion with its tail curled over its hack are also 
found on the Rajaiya eoins of the second or first eentury 
a0" The standing bull and standing lion on two of those 
coins are exactly the sume as on the Nepal coins, The 
eonelusion that the Nepal coinage was derived from that 
of the Kusdinas is borne out by the fact that Kusina coins 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood of Kathmanda, 
which would seem to show that these coins were either 
current in Nepal in early times, being brought by 
merchants, or were brought by pilgrims. I have two coins 
of Wema Kadphises (85-120 4.p.\) and one of Kanishka 
(120-150 4.p.), which were dug up at Kathmanda, whieh 
were sent me by Colonel Pears when resident in Nepal. 
The seated figure of a deity on a lotus-seat, and also the 
seated figure of a deity or king on a throne with one leg 
hanging down, were also probably eopied from the Kusina 
comage. In some coins of Huvishka* the seated firure 
is so like that on Manaétika’s coin (Pl, I, Fig. 1) as to 
at once suggest the connection, The seated figure of the 
deity or king with one leg hanging down, and the trident 
on long straight shaft with battle-axe to left, ns on coins 
of Pasupati (PL I, Fig. 2), also have their prototypes in 
the Knsiina coins of Kadphises I] 4 and of Huvishka, the 
humped bull standing by itself in coins of Kadphises [5 
and the elephant in coins of Huvishka, though with 
# rider on its back. The elaborate symbol of a trident on 
the reverse of the coin of Jisnu Gupta, resembling the 


' E, J. Rapaon, op. eit,, p. $2. 

* Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, Caloutta,” 1006, wal, i, 
P 170, pl xxi, figs, 11 and 12, 

* COLMA, vol. i, p. 82, serial 47, and pl. xiii, fig. 5, 

* Thi, p, 68, serial 5, and pl. xi, fig. 6, 

* Thid., p. @7, serial 17, and pl. =i, fig, 4. 


18.4.8, 1008, 44 
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Florentine Giglia, appears to be a form of the “nandipada 
tridula,” the two hoofs of the bull Nwnedi forming the 
pedestal at its base. A simple design, the parts of which 
are essentially the same though unelaborately formed, but 
in which the two hoofs clearly appear, oceurs on a coin 
of Raja Kumuda Sena,' one of the early kings of Ayodhya 
(between 150 me. to L100 A.n.), with a standing bull on 
the reverse, similar to the bull on the Nepal coins. The 
seated figures also beat a close resemblanee to those on 
the Gupta coins, The vase of flowers with streamers 
which figures on the coins of Pasupati (PL I, Figs. 12 
and 14) occurs on copper coins of Chandra Gupta ID 
(about 375-413 A.p.), where it bears the same shape «s 
that of the ordinary brass fafa, and the resemblance 
suggests that the Nepal coin was eopied from that coin. 
The names which appear on the coins are as follows :— 


MANANKA. (Coin No. 1; PL I, Fig. 1.) 


This name does not occur in the list of kings given 
in the Varnsivali, But it would appear to be the same 
as Minadeva, whose date, as already noted, is given by 
Dr. Fleet as 705 a.p., and by Professor Lévi as either 
497 AD. or 404 Ap. Professor Bendall* thought that 
it was probably another name, or birwda, of Arn4u-varmani. 
But he based this opinion on the supposition that the 
legend on the obverse is Spt Bheupeni, and suypested thit 
the explanation of the legend is to be found in inseription 
No, 7 of the series of inscriptions published in The Indian 
Antiquary, vol. ix, p. 171, in which King Ashéu-varman 
proclaims that his sister (Bhagint) Bhogadevi has dedicated 
a linga to the temple of Pagupati. The legend om the 
obverse, however, is clearly not Bhaginé, but Bhorpint, 
‘the enjoyable one,’ which probably applies to the goddess 

1 CC. LALC,, vol. i, p. 150, serial 14, nnd pl. xix, fig, 15, 


i feitechrift ther Deutechen Morgentindischen Gessiischaft, vol, EEXVI, 
p. Gl. 
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seated on the lotus, as Dr. Hoernle supposes! Professor 
Sylvain Lévi* points out that the term Bhogin? was used 
for the wives of kings other than the principal wife, the 
Mahisi, but thinks it unlikely that such a title would 
be used as the name of a person, or placed on a coin, and 
also considers that it is the name of the goddess. In 
any case there appears to be no sufficient’ reason to suppose 
it to be a coin of Athsu-varman’s, or Maninka to be his 
biruds. Dr. Hoernle reads Mananka, ‘the Mana-marked,’ 
as a faruds of Minadeva, ‘the lord of Mina’ a name 
which im both cases was taken by him owing to his 
belonging to the family who ruled from the palace of 
Managrha. Professor Lévi2 on the other hand, takes 
the word to apply to the coin ‘bearing the mark of 


Mana,” vis. Minndeva., + 
GuyaNka. (Coin No. 2; PL I, Figs. 2 and 3.) 
(‘Bearing the mark of Guna.) This would appear to : a 


be a coin of Gunakamadeva, who, according to the 
Vathsavall, was the twenty-sixth king of the Licchavi 
dynasty. Professor Lévi reads Guninka (similarly to 
Maninka) as meaning money bearing the mark of Guna 
(-kimadeva) The coins of this name bear a seated 
goddess on the obverse and an elephant on the reverse. 
The coin No, 2 is the only type of these Early Nepal 
coins which is not surrounded with the characteristic of 
dots, but has « plain convéx band in place of it, 


Vaisravasa. (Coin NG: 4; PL I, Fig, 4.) 
This name does not oceur in the list of kings piven in = 


the Vathsavali. Oiniiaeian suggests that as the name 
if a patronymic of Kuvera it might possibly be a coin of 


5 # i = ] feed - i i 
Kuvera Deva, the ninth king of the Siryavathai dynasty. | 
But, as he observes, this would place the date of the coin 
} PASE. for March, 1885, ll Fr. Repel,” vol. ii, p. 107. 
*“"Minaika: (monnaia) A la marque de Mina; Le Népal, vol, ii, ‘ 
p. LOH, 
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too early, as it is of the same nature as the others, and 
the Gupta characters of the inseription are of the same 
date, It is probably, therefore, the mame of a god, as in 
the case of the coins of Pasupata, and its date cannot be 
fixed. These coins bear a seated figure on the obverse 
amd the divine cow “ Kamadehi" (or Kamadhenn) on the 
reverse, as in the éoins of Arméu-varman. 

Kamadhenu is connected with the legendary history 
of Nepal, as given in the Vath4ivali, in the following 
manner :—Mahesvar appeared in the shape of a deer in 
a grove near Kathminda, and disclosed himself in the 
form of light whieh pervaded the seven firmaments above 
the earth and the seven tirmaments below. On seeing 
this Brahma went upwards to see how far the light 
extended, and Visnu went downwards for the same 
purpose. Having returned from their journeys they met 
near a village on the hill south of KAthmanda, and on 
comparing notes Visnu said that he was not able to find 
the limit to whieh the light extended, whilst Brahma 
declared that he had gone beyond it. Visnu then ealled 
for witnesses, and Brahma produced Kamadhenu, who on 
being asked to declare the truth corroborated Brahma's 
assertion with her mouth, whilst she shook her tail by 
way of denying it. Visnu then, seeing what was the 
truth, uttered a eurse on Erahma, to the effect that his 
image should nowhere be worshipped, and on Kamadhenu, 
that her mouth should be impure, but her tail sacred. 
Having done this, he remained in that place with the cow, 
but Brahma disappeared! 

AMSU-VARMAN. (Coins Nos, 5-7; PL. I, Figs 5-7.) 

This king, who was the founder of the Thikuri dynasty, 
reigned from G35 to 654 4.p, His coins bear on the obverse 
a winged lion with raised paw. The lion on his coins 
differs from that on Maniitika’s coin in being winged, but 


' Wroght, p. §2, 
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there is an unwinged lion similar to Manatka's on the 
obverse of one type of his coins (Fig. 7), On the obverse 
of another type of his coins (Fig. 5) is the divine cow 
“Kamadehi,” and on another (Fig. 6) is the title, Mahi- 
rajadhirijasya, round a central sun. 


Jmsu Grera, (Coin No. 8; PL 1 Fig, 8.) 

This king was the son and suceessor of Arhéu-varman. 
His date is also fixed, hy inscriptions, at 654 ap. whieh 
is corroborated by the narrative of Hiuen Tsang, His 
com bears a winged bull with raised paw on the obverse, 
but it differs from the lion on his father's coins in having 
the tail hanging down and not eurled over the back. The 
reverse is an elaborately ornamental form of the trident. 


Pasupati. (Coins Nos, 9-20; Pl. I, Figs, 9-13.) 


There is nothing to fix the date of these coins. They 
are of six distinct types, four of which are shown on the 
Plate. On the obverses are a reeumbent bull, a standing 
bull with crescent, a trident with an axe attached to its 
shaft; on the reverse of these eoins are various forms of 
a sun with rays, There is also another type (Fig. 12) 
with a seated crowned figure, apparently a king, on the 
obverse, and a vase of flowers on the reverse, which 
resembles coins of the Guptas, and would appear to have 
been copied from them. There is also another type 
(coin No. 10; not illustrated) on the obverse of which is 
& recumbent bull, as in Pl. I, Fig, 9, and on the reverse 
the ornamental form of “nendipada trigula” found on 
the reverse of Jisnu Gupta’s eoin (Pig. 8). This is 
interesting, for as it appears to be the only coin of 
Pasupati bearing that reverse, whereas there are several 
examples of the other types, it suggests that the reverse 
of this coin, which is unusual for the Pasupati coins, was 
copied from that of Jisnu Gupta, and thus shows that these 
coins are subsequent to his date. 
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The number of these early coins which have been found 
i# not large. Cunningham! mentions that he obtained 
most of the coins which he describes from Colonel Warren, 
who collected them in Kashmir, According to his list 
there were about a hundred legible coins and thirty- 
seven that were unnamed, Cunningham himself also 
had twenty-three coins that” came from Benares, and 
twenty which he obtained at Gaya by purchase in the 
Bazaar, or at Buddha Gaya in the «mall votive sttipas, 
The Gaya coms were, as he says, no doubt found by 
workpeople at Buddha Gaya, and were no doubt votive 
offerings of pilgrims from Nepal. The coins described by 
Mr. V. Smith and Dr. Hoernle were from a edllection of 
forty coins obtained at Kathmandi by Dr. Gimlette, the 
Residency surgeon? Dr. Hoernle has a collection of 
eleven of these coins which he collected at Kathmiandi, 
and I have seven from Kathmainda. There are 106 of 
these coins in the British Musenm, but some of them 
are from Cunningham's and Colonel Warren's collections, 
and are therefore included in the numbers already given. 
The number of specimens of each type of coin in the 
British Museum is given in the list of these coins. 

Cunningham, writing in 1891, says: "The coins af 
Pasupati are by far the most numerous, as they form 
about half of the known specimens of the early Nepalese 


coinage. The coins of Atiéuvarimna form about one-fourth, 


and the remainder are nearly equally divided between 
Manatika, Guninka, and Jisnu Gupta.”* To the latter 
should be added Vaigravana. 


OAL, p 14, 

“Of these, a coin of Mandt ku (FL I, Fig. 1) and the three colina: at 
Auiu-varman (Pl. 1, F igs, 5-7) were made over to the Asiatin Society 
of Bengal, and are now in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, There Was 
only one specimen of Atidu-varman's coin (Pl. 1, Fig. 6) amongst the lot, 
Three specimens of Miniika and tive of Athén-varman, which were then 


. Petained by Mr. V. Smith, are now ih the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


(¥. Smith, C.C.LM.C., vol, j, p. 283), *C.ATL, p, 115, 
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’ T have not ascertained the number of these coins in the 
Bodlemn Collection, or those im the Cambridge Museum, 
or the Museum of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, 


COINS OF THE MALLA DYNASTY OF NEWAR 
KINGS. 

The coinage of the Newir kings is of an entirely 
different character to the previous coins of Nepal already 
noticed. With the exception of one king of Kathmandi, 
Jaya Prakfita (1750 4.D.), who coined gold as well as 
silver, the coinage 1s entirely oa silver comage. It is 
basal on a mohar of the weight of six misis, a broad 
bean used in India as a weight. Cunningham notes that 
the misi averages 146 grains,’ and the weight of six 
misis 18 therefore S7i grains. The mohars, with the 
exception of lighter coins of one or two kings, vary in 
weight between 50 and 90 grains, and the fractional 
coins based on them show a corresponding variation in 
proportion, Half mohars, quarter mohars, eighth mohars, 
and in the case of one king, Jaya Prakféa, a sixteenth of 
aimehar and a do-dim, or thirty-second part of a mohar, 
were also comed. The value of the mohar was eight annas, 
and two of them were equivalent to the Mogul rupee. 

Althongh there 15 one Speclme4n of a conble mioluir, 
the square coin of Pratapa Malla, shown on Pl. II, Fig. 14, 
the fact that there are no other coins of this value, and 
that the square form does not occur again, leads to the 
conclusion that this specimen must have been a medal, or 
h WA, ak petes distinctly says that the sicwu, or 
double mohar, “has been known in this country only 
sinee the time of Prthvi Narayan.” * 

The Vashéavali (Native Chronicle), translated in Wright's 

* History of Nepal.” says that Ratna Malla (the first king 
of the separate kingdom of Kathmandi), “ having brought 


' “Coins of Ancient India,” ps, 2. 
* Kirkpatrick, op, cit., pe 217. 
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copper from Tamba Khani, introduced pice ( paiad) into 
the curreney instead of suhichds” (viz. quarter mohars, 
worth eight pice), but I have not heard of any copper coins 
of the Mallas, and the chronicle probably refers to the 
“dumpy pice,” lumps of capper, which were used in Nepal, 
as, until recently, in Indig.t 
The mohar was first coined by Mahendra Malla, King 
of Kathmandi, who reigned in 1466 ap. In the Varhaa- 
vali it is recorded that: * He went to Dihlj with a present 
of aswan and hawks for the Emperor, who, being much 
pleased therewith, granted him permission to strike coin in 
his own name, in weight six mashas. He struck this eoin 
and called it Mohar, and made it current jn every part of 
his country.” * 
~ Professor Lévi thinks that this story of Mahendra 
Malla’s visit to the Emperor of Delhi is open to suspicion ; 
as the reign of Mahendra Malla fel] between 1550 and 
1570 A.., when the throne of Delhi was violently shaken. 
Humayun had been defeated by the Afghan Sher Khan 
in 1539, and had fled from the country. Sher Shah's 
successors were weakened by internal wars. Humayun — 
returned and took Delhi in 1555, and died six months 
after. His son Akbar was a minor, and did not exercise. 
personal rule until the close of 1560, and then passed 
seven years in putting down the seditions which broke out 
in all purts2 
But, however this may be, what made it possible for 
Mahendra Malln to strike a silver coinage was the fact 
that he made a treaty with Tibet, by which he supplied 
the coinage of that country, and obtained from Tibet the 
silver for the purpose. This Privilege, besides supplying ~ 
Nepal with the silver for its own coinage, continued to 
be the source of an extensive annual revenue to Nepal, 
' Wright: ' History of Nepal * (1877), p, 203, 
* Thid., p. 207. 
* Tavis Le Ndpal,” vol, ii, p, 246, 
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from. the royalty it. obtained on the coms that were 
supplied from it for currency in Tibet. 

This privilege of supplying the curreney of Tibet was 
at any tate subsequently shared by the kingdom of 
Bhitgion, and. in fact, became the monopoly of that 
kingdom ; for the coin of Bhipatindra Malla of Bhatgaon 
(PL. II, Fig. 3) was current in Tibet, and while the last 
coins of this early pattern, of Kathmandi, are those of 
Pratipa Malla, a.p, 1641, and of Patan, those of Sri Nivasa, 
ac), 1661, they continued to be coined by Bhatgaon up 
to the end of the Malla dynasty, The earliest examples 
of the Malla coinage of the three kingdoms respectively 
are that of Laksminara Sinha of Kathmindi, undated 
(Pi, Ti, Fig. 9); next, that of his successor, Pratipa Malla, 
of date 1641 am (PL. UL, Fig, 10); of Jagatprokasa of 
Bhatgion, of date 142 A.D. (PLL, Fig. 1); and of Siddhi 
Nurasitnha of Patan, of date 1631 ap. (PL V, Fig. 1) 
These coins are all of the same design. ‘This: shows that 
the kingdom of Bhatgaon in its comage, and subsequently, 
on its formation, the kingdom of Patan, adopted the design 
which was probably adopted from the first by Jaya 
Mahendra Malla for the Tibetan coinage, and ot the same 
time for the coinage of Nepal itself. It will thus be seen 
that although the Nepal-Tibet coinage was commenced by 
Jaya Mahendra about the year 1556, there are no examples 
of his coinage nor of that of his successors, Sadasiva Malla, 
Siva Deva, or Hariharasitnha, the earliest being that of 
Lakaminara Sirnha and his contemporaries Jagatprakasa of 
Bhatgion and Siddhi Narasimha of Patan. Even these are 
earlier than any coin that I have come across in Tibet, 
where the earliest coin I have found is that of Bhipatindra 
Malla of Bhatgaion, of date 1696 (PL I, Fig. 4), and 
of that I have only found two specimens, and these were 
considered rarities. 

Marsden notes that the Gorkha king Prthvi Nariyana 
ealled in all the previous coinage of the Malla dynasties, so 
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that even in his own reign it was difficult to obtain any 
of the money of his predecessors, but this would not 
aecount for the disappearance of only the coins of the 
earlier kings, while specimens of the later ones remain, 
nor for their disappearance in Tibet, Althongh the quantity 
coined at first was probably small, it is still diffewlt to 
account for thix entire disappearanee of the earlier 
coinage, 

In a paper on the coinage of Tibet, which I read before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal! I suggested that the 
characters around the margin of these coins, which no 
Newar or Tibetan understands or can account for, might 
be intended for an imitation of the characters on the 
seal of the Dalai Lama, which they to some extent, 
resemble. The Dalai Lama's seal is the official symbol 
of the Tibetan Government, for whose cirenlation they 
Were intended, and I thought that for this reason it was 
not unlikely that the seq] might be represented on a eoin 
intended for the currency of Tibet, 

At the time of reading the present Paper, however, 
Professor Rapson Pointed out that, if looked at npside 
down, they bear a close resemblance to the Arabic characters 
on the coins of the Mahomedan kings of Bengal. 1 think 
there is no doubt that ho 18 right, and the resemblance 
to certain coins of Ghiviis-ud-din Mahmid Shah, who 
was king of Bengal from 1526 to 1537 A.D, is 40 striking 
as to suggest that these particular ¢oing were copied 
by Mahendra Malla for his mohar. T vive below for 
Comparison a copy of coins Nos, 147 and 149, in the 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Kings of Bengal in the 
British Museum, together with a copy of the eoin of 
Taksminara Sithha, the earliest of the eni ns of Kiathoniondia. 
which is shown on Pl. [7 Fig. 9 :— 


' E, H.C. Walsh, “The Coinage of Tibet" - Memoirs A.S.B., vol, ii, 
No, 3, pe i. 
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l, Coin No, 140, viewed upisicle dow, of (ihivyas-ual din AMinhmitd Shiili, 
tate 034 a.m. = [77 A.D. 

® Com No, 147, of Ghiyie-adslin Mohmad Shih, date 23 a.n. = 
Lie ACT, 


*& Cain af Laksmninara Simiha of Riaithnind a. 


''\Catlogoe of Indian Coins in the British Museum,” hy Stanley 
Lane Poole, 1885, p. I. 
KINGS OF BENGAL 
LIX. Cicada eel fi Meadnial Shah TFT, 
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The resemblance of the Nepal coin to both the eoins of 


‘Ghiyiis-ud-din referred to is most striking, and especially 


to No. 149) from which the cirele of dots round the 
margin of these coins would also seem to be copied. 
The territories of the Bengal kings were conterminous 
with Nepal, and their coms no doubt found their way 
into that country and were familiar there, which accounts 
for their being imitated by Mahendra Malla when he 
instituted his coinage. 

The enclosure of the inscription within a square area, 
on these first Malla coins, was also probably copied from 
the coins of the Bengal kings, and occurs on the coins 
of Muhammad Shih Ghazi! = ap. 1552-1554. and Ghiyas- 
ud-din Bahadur Shah? 1554-1560, 

The following is an extract from the paper which I read 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the Coinage of 
Tibet (Memoirs A.S.B., vol. ii, No, 2. pp. 11-23) :— 


Kirkpatrick, in the wccount of his mission to the kingdom of 
Nepal in 1793, writes: “* The silver eight-unna piece, now called 
Mohr and Adheodln, was formerly denominated Mehnder-Mulie,* 
after the Prince who first struck it, and by treaty established it in 
the neighbouring kingdom of Tibet: this prince would uppear to 
have been one of the successora of Hur Sing Deo, and of the 
dynasty of Khatmanda, whieh city is said to huve exclusively 
enjoyed for some time the privilege of supplying Tibet with coin, 
a privilege the more singular as it was from this very country that 
Nepal obtained her silver bullion, Tho origin of this practice is 
ordinarily referred to the superstitions reverence in whieh the 
valley of Nepal, and, moro especially, the north-west parts of it 
(highly celebrated for their sanctity), hasbeen wont to be held by 
the spiritual sovereigns of Tibet; but, whatever may hure been 
the cause of it, there is not a doubt that the present Nepal 
Government made the departure of the Tibetans from ancient 
msoge in this respect, the pretext for the war which it waged 


' Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum: “ Kings of 
Bengal,” p. 88, pl vil, fig. 15a. 

® Thid., p58, pl vil, fig. 155, 

7 Mahendra Malla, 1569 4, py, 
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about four years ago against the confederated Lomas; as evidently 
appears from a memorial transmitted to me from Nepal on this 
subject, an extruct of which is given in Appendix No. Li. 

“The Mehnder-Mulie exhibited anciently a representation of 
Lehasn on one side, ond, on the reverse, the name, titles, and 
emblems of the reigning sovereign of Khatmanda, Since the 
conquest of Nepal by Purthi Narain, no allosion to Lehassa has 
been preserved, the Mobr bearing. on one cide the following 
inscription: Sri Sri Sri Ron Behauder Shah Dewa, and, on the 
other, Sri Sri Goorknith Sri Bhowlini, with the year of the Soka 
and certain emblems allustve to the Hindu superstition, as the sun, 
moon, Trisool, of Mahadeo, ete." * 


With reference to this statement of Kirkpatrick s 
Professor Lévi? says that a coin figured im the Miasio 
Apostolion Thibetana*® simply bears on the obverse the 
efigy of the king, and on the reverse a horse standing 
towands the left and turning back his head. I have 
referred to this com, which is figured on p. 202 of the 
Miesio Apostolica. It is clearly a com of the Yueh-ti, 
and is an imitation of the coins of the Indo-Scythians, . 
and, allowing for its being a larger size and for elaborate 
drawing, is similar to a coin figured by Sir A. Cunningham 
on plate xiii of vol. ix of third series of the Numiamatic 
Chronicle, As the Missio Apostolica Thibetana 16 not 
generally procurable, I give below a tracing of the coin 
referred to, together with Cunningham's coin which it 
resembles, -— 


1+ .4n Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, being the substance af 
observations male during a mission to that country in the yeur 1713," 
by Col. Kirkpatrick, London, William’Miller, 1811, pp. 217, 218. 

© Lavi: * Le Népal,” vol. ii, p S47. 

14 Mieeio Apostolica Thibetans Seruphica, Das ts hens durch 
Pbstlichen Gewalt indem Grossen Thibetanisehe Reich, Von denem 
P.P. Capucineren aufgerichtete Mission und aier Dolche von R. P. 
Franeieen Horatio della Penna, ete.” Miinchen, 1740, 
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Ae 
Fig. 1. Tracing of coin given on p, 202, Afissio Aposrtolicn Thiletana. 
Pi. 2. Yueh-ti coin, figured by Sir A, Connitgrtustn, ! 


From the above, it is clear that the coin referred to is 
not the original Nepalese coinage for Tibet, and is not 
in fact a Tibetan coin at all. It appears at the foot of 
& plate of what purports to be an example of Tibetan 
writing (“Thibetaner Schrift"), but which is actually 
a Christian invocation and the Lord's Prayer, written in 
Hindi! This shows the value of the plate as regards the 
coin alse, to which I do not tind any reference in the text, 
and, as Orazio della Penna could pot have made such 
o mistnke as to show Hindi writing as an example of 
Tibetan, the whole plate has, I think, been edited into the 
book by the compilers, who evidently in Europe did not 
know what either the writing or the eoin was, but thought 
them siituble material to Wustrate an Oriental book. 

The originally exclusive privilege of the Raja of Khitmindi 
to coin for Tibet, mentioned by Kirkpatrick. did not long continue, 


1 The coin is described as follows; “ py i, fig. 4, 05 in, AR, 25 er, 
Bade copy of silver drvthma, Dindemed hear of king to L with 
moustaches, Native legend of five characters hehind the bend, as in 
No. 3% Rev. : Horse's head to L with (reel letter «. WN. B.—Thasw 
coins are very rare, but there are numbers af vary rude copies in two 
clifforent sizes," — innanvatie Chronicle, ser. 1, vol. ix [ES80), pl. afi, 
fy. 4. 
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but was nlso shared by the kingdom of Bhitgiion, by the time of 
Bhipatindra Malla, whose coins were current in Tibet, where they 
are known as angi drug-pa, or ‘number six,’ from the Inst 
figure of their Newir date, 616; while those of Jaya Ranajita 
Malla, the last king of Bhitgion, are still current. 

The reasoti for the discontinunnece of this coinage was, that 
it became so debased under the later kings of Bhatgaon that 
when the Gorkhas conguerel the country they would not continue 
coining coins for Tibet if they had to exchange at par with the 
debosed coins then in circulation, ond the dispute over this question 
wus minde the pretext of the war between Nepal and Tibet in 1768. 
Kirkpatrick publishes an “extract from a Memorial of the Court 
of Khatmindi, relative to the origin of the War with Tibet,” 
which gives a full account of the dispute. I give below the portion 
which relates to the cainnge :— 


“Tn ancient times there subsisted a closo union between the 
Rajahs of Nepaul and Bhont (i.e. Tibet); when the pure Mehnder- 
mulli of the coinage of the former country was the current 
money of the latter. During the respective reigns, however, 
of Rajah Jy Purkaush Mull, the sovereign of Nepal, and of 
Rajoh Ronjeet Mull, the ruler of Bhatgons, the Mchnder-mulli 
became much debased, the eonsoquence of which was that at the 
period Nepal passeil into the possession of the Goorkhn, Bhoat 
was full of this base com. The Maharajah (i.e. Pirthi Nerain) 
immedintely put a stop to this improper practice, sending at the 
sume time a friendly deputation to Bhost for the purpose of 
stating the mischievous consequences thut would ensue were it 
persisted in, and of engaging the Lamas to revert to the ancient 
teuge by giving circulation only to 8 pure currency, 

“To this representation the rulers of Bhont replied that-the 
amount of base Mehnder-mulli then in their country wis very 
cousiderable; that the suppression of it would consequently be 
attended with great loss to their people; and that, therefore, they 
could not agree to the introduction of the pure Mehnder-mulli 
Proposed by the Maharajah, but must desire that the Goorkhus 
would continue to eupply them with the adulterated coin. 

“Sine or ten years clapeed in this negotiation between the 
two governments without their being able to fix on any plan of 
accommodation, At length the Goorkha envoy proposed that, 
a8 they could not stop the cireulation of the base coin with which 
they had been supplied, they should, at least, establish a just rate 
of exchange between the base and pure coinage, to the end that 


a i 
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the merchants of either country might stand in their commercinl 
trangactions on tho same footing as formerly. The Bhootins, 
however, would by no means consent to such a regulation; but, on 
the contrary, absolutely directed that the base and genuine money 
should be considered, in all negociations of trade, as one and the 
same; the consequence of which was that for threo or four years 
there was no sort of traffic carried on between the two countries. 
The cireulation of the Nepaulian coin accordingly ceased (ie. in 
Tibet}. The Goorkha, nevertheless, continuing to retain his 
friendly disposition towards the Bhootius, endearoured to prevail 
on them to depute some respectablo person to the common 
boundary, there to meet and, in concert with deputies from 
Nepaul, devise some arrangement for the mutual benefit of the 
two stutes, as, without a speedy wijustment of the matter, it was 
evident that the trade of the two conntries must be inevitably 
ruined, The Bhootias, however, were so far from listaning to this 
reasonable proposal, that they, on the contrary, sent word 
vauntingly to the Goorkha that they had constructed a new rond 
through the plain or valley of Tingri; that they were establishing 
4 post on the common frontier; and that they had sssembled an 
army of 125,000 men, and that, if the Goorkha wished for wor, 
he was welcome to advance.” ' 

The profits made by the Nepal Government on tho silver 
coinage for Tibet are suid by Kirkpatrick to hare been a lnkh of. 
Tupees annually.* He adds: ‘Tt is to be observed that all silver 
‘brought into Nepaul from Tibet, in the way of commerce, must be 
carried to the mint at Khatmanda, no silyer bullion being allowed 
to pass into Hindostan. In exchange for his bullion the merchant 
receives Nepaul rupees, the Government deriving o profit of twelve 
per cent. from the transaction, four per cent. being charged on 
account of coinage and eight arising from the alloy of the rupee. 

‘With respect to gold, it has usually been a monopoly in the 
hands of Government, who obliged the traders from Tibet to sell it 
at the mint at the rate of eight rupees per tolah, whenee the 
Ticksali* retails it sometimes at the advanced price of fourteen 
ripees per tolah,"’* | 

_ So, altogether, the Newar Government made a large profit out of 
their monopoly of the coinage for Tibet, 

Since the Goorkha conquest, Nepal has not again coined for 


1 Op cit, pp. 330-40, * Op. cit., p. 201. 
* A Nequilese official. * Op. eit., pp, 211-12, 
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Tibet, thowgh, since the conclusion of the war, the Nepalese- 
Gorkha mobars have passed freely current in Tibet along with the 
Tibetan currency and are called ché- -tang or * tang- -kws for cutting,’ 
owing to those being the faag-ke that is generally subdivided, 


The coin of Joya Ranajita (PI. I, Fig. 5) is known in 
Tibet as the wag tong, or “black tang-ka.’ There are 
o large namber of these coins still im circulation, and 
many vears of grease have made them black enough. to 
deserve their name, A large number of these coms are 
also still current in Bhutan. 

That the mohars of this first type were the design 
coined primarily for the Tibet comage, and were con- 
sequently continued for that purpose, is supported by the 
fuet that owe find other coins of an entirely different device 
and character struck by the same kings, and even in the 
sane year, reserved, no doubt, for the currency within 
Nepal. An example of this are the coins of Jaya Ranapta 
Malla of Bhatgiion (Nos. 5 and 6; Pl. U, Figs. 4 and 8); 
of Pratipa Malla of Kathmanda (Nos. 11 and 12; Pl. I, 
Figs. 10 and 12); and Srinivasa Malla of Patan (Nos, 53 
and $4; Pl. V, Figs. 3 and 4), 

Besides the silver ecinage there was until recently a 
eopper currency of rough unstamped lumps of copper, 
culled dhebwa, corresponding to the ‘dumpy pice’ that 

. were formerly current in India... Four of these dhebwas 
make a ganda, and 25 gandas are equal to one rupee; so 
that 124 gendas or 50 dhebuds were equal to the mohar. 
With the exeeption of Jaya Prakasa Malla, none of the 
Newair kings coined silver coins of less denommation than 
the half mohar (called sult, ewki, or siki) and the quarter 
mohar (called do-dni), and as 6) gondas or 25 dheliuis 
were equal to the suka, and 3 gondas or 12 dheluds equal 

* to the do-ani, the copper currency was m accordance with 
the silver coinage, As regards Jaya Prakiida Malla’s coins 
of smaller value, they probably were never in general 
cireulation. 

1naS LOS, 45 
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The Gorkhas, however, who adopted the Newar system 
of silver coinage, carried out its subdivisions to lower 
denominations, and there are thus under the Gorkhis two 
systems of currency below the mohar—the old Newar 
system of ‘Pacis Ganda,’ to which the Gorkhis sub-- 
sequently added a eoim called dyak, equivalent to the 
Indian double pice; and the silver system of ‘Sohra Ganda,’ 
The two systems are given below. 


The Pacie Ganda System. 


1 mohar = 2 suka, suki, or siki. 

1 suki, ete, = 2 do-ini = 6!  gandas of copper dhebuiis 
or 25 dheb 

1 do-fini = 3 gandas of eee dhebuis or 12 dhebuiis. 

1 de-dini = 6 dyaks (double pice}, a Gorkha coin. 


“ bdyik © =2 dhebuis (Mewdr), or 2 paisa (Gorkha), 
1 dhebuai = 4 (copper) dims, 


l (copper) dim. 
or paisi dim = 2 phokii dims, or chin dams, 


The Solira Ganda System, 


1 mohar = 2 suki, suki, or siki. 
1 auka, eto, (4 mohor) = 2 do-iini. 

1 do-ant (4 mohar) = 9 wk-ini. 

1 e@k-dni (} mohar) = 2 idhi-ini, 


1 idhG-fini {j;mohar) = 1 paisi mohar (silver pice). 
1 paisi mobar (;4; mohar) = 2 do-diim (the silver leaf), also 
called adhi-puisi, 

The value of the silver anna is nominally six copper 
piee, but the exchange value in practice secms to vary nt 
certain places, as I have heard from } Nepalis that it is equal 
to seven copper pice. 

In the lists of Newar and of Gorkha coins I have called 
the subd, do-ant, ek-dint, ete, by their fractional part of 
the mohar, 

‘To follow the coinage of the Malla dynasties it is 
necessary to give « brief sketch of the hist ory of the 
three kingdoms of sist ate Kathmandi (also known as P 
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Kantipur), and Patan (also known as Lalitapur), In 
Table 1, | have given contemporary lists of the kings of 
each of the three kingdoms. The names of the first 
seven kings of Bhatgion and also the first eight kings 
of Kathmanda, whose eoins are not known, are taken 
irom the Vamsivali, and correspond with those given by 
Professor Bendall in Table IL of his “ Journey in Nepal"! 
and Table IT of his “ History of Nepal and surrounding 
Kingdoms,” * 

The subsequent names for the three kingdoms are fixed 
by their coins, in addition to the Vathéivali. Those for 
Bhitgaon, viz, Jagatprakiisa, Jitamitra, Bhipatindra, and 
Ranajita Mallas, are as given in Professor Bendall's tables, 
but I have made certain additions to the kings of 
Kathmanda and Patan which do not appear in those 
tables, and whieh I therefore give below, 


Kathautnd &, 


I, JI have added the names of the thirteenth king 
Jaya Mahipendra and the fourteenth Jaya Parthivendra, 
which do not oceur in Professor Bendall’s tables The 
VarhSivali states that Pratapa Malla had four sons— 
Parthivendra Malla, Nrpendra Malla (also called Mahipa- 
tindra Malla), and Chakravartindra Malla, By the 
advice of a Swiimi he “left his throne for a time to be 
filled in turn by his four sons . . . Chakravartendra 
reigned only for one (lay, but the other three sons reigned 
for their three years.” 

The reigns of Chnkravartindra and Nrpendra are 
known, that of Parthivendra is now shown by his coins 
(PL Tt, Figs. 2 and 3), and, as the statement of the 
Vathsiivali is thus correct as regards the other three 


' “A Journey of Literary and Archwologieal Research in Northern 
Indian,” by Cecil Bendall, Cambridge, 1856, 

* “History of Nepal and surrounding Kingdoms,” by Cecil Bendall - 
7.A.5,B., vol. xxii, pt. 1, p. 1 











sons, it may also be taken to be correct as regards the 
remaining one, Mahipendra Malla. 

2. Professor Bendall shows Jyoti Prakada Malla, the 
twentieth king, in brackets, as not having reigned; and, 
peleiring te a coin bearing his name of date 1749 ap, 
notes: “[eoin struck apparently in a rebellion—see W right, 
p- 224)" Jyoti Prakaéga’s coin (No, 49; Pl. IV, Fig. 15), 
however, hears date 606 N.s., corresponding to 1746 a.n., 
which shows thet coins were struck in his name both 
in 1746 and in 1749 an. Jyoti Prakasa was the infant 
son of San Prakasa, aged 21 years, whom the nobles, 
being discontented with Jaya Prakaéa, set up as king 
under the regency of his mother, Queen Dayavati, and 
drove Jaya Prakasa from the kingdom. The Vaimdéavali 
says that he spent two and « half years in exile, when he 
received a miraculous sword from a devotee at Gujhesvari, 
which enabled him to return and regain his kingdom. 
Ii is thus clear that Jyoti Prakaiga reigned under the 
regency of his mother for that period. 

The Vathsivali gives the name of his regent mother as 
Dayavati. I do not, however, find any coin bearing this 
queen's name, as would be expected if she had been 
regent. But there is a coin of Janani, Jaya Laksmi Devi 
(No, 50; Pl. VI, Fig. 12), which bears date of the same 
year, which would seem to be the title of the queen regent, 


Palen. 


6. Siddhi Narasithha is shown by Professor Bendall as 
the first king of the separate kingdom of Patan. 1 have, 
however, shown the division as dating from Hariharasitnha, 
as the Vaihsivali states that he ‘, went to rule over Patan 
in the lifetime of his father Sivasitha,” and although, on 

ueceeding his father subsequently, he ruled over the two 
Shaan Patan as a separate kingdom had already been 
constituted, and was regarded as such, This is also shown 


7 Wright, p, 224, 
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by the fact that, although on his father’s death Harihara: 
sha suceeeded in ousting his elder brother Laksmi 
Narasimha from the kingdom of Kiathméndfi, it was 
Laksmt Narasithha who succeeded to that kingdom aa 
the son of Sivasitnha, while Hariharasitiha’s son, Siddhi 
Narasitnha, succeeded his father as ruler of the separate 
kingdom of Pitan, 

4+. I have added the name of Jaya Indra Malls, the 

fifth king. His name does not oceur in the Vainéavali 
or in Professor Bendall’s table, but the date on his coin 
(No. G1; PL V, Fig. 11) is 826 §s., corresponding with 
1706 A.D. which places him as the suecessor of Jaya Yoga 
Narendra, 
5. The name of Jaya Loka Prakasa does not occur 
from his coin, btt is given mm Gendall’s table. The date on 
his coin (No. 62; not illustrated) is 827 N.s., corresponding 
to 1707 a... on which his name occurs together with that 
of Yogamati Devi. He was no doubt a minor son of Yoga 
Narendra, and reigned under the regeney of his mother 
Yogamati; for there is an inseription which records that 
Yogamati Devi dedicated a temple in memory of her 
deceased son Loka Prakasa.’ 

6. IT have odded the name of Vira Narasitiha, the 
seventh ruler, His name does not ovcur in the Varhéivali 
or in Wright's table. His coin (No. 63; Pl V, Fig. 12) 
hears date $29 ».s., corresponding with 1709 AD, and as 
his name also oceurs jointly with that of Yogamati Devi, 
- he was also, no doubt, another minor son of Yoga 

Narendra, who succeeded on Loka Prakféa's death, and 
for whom his mother ruled as regent: 

7. I have shown the name of Jaya Vira Mahindra 
or Mahindra Sithha Deva of Kathmindi as the eighth 
ruler, as the Varhéavali states that he also ruled over 
Patan, and he is consequently shown as the fifth ruler 


' Inscription No, 22 Judian Avtiqnary, vol. ix, p. 192 
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in Bendall's table. The statement of the Varhsivali as to 
Vira Mahindra’s reign over Patan, however, appears to he 
very doubtful. The Varmséaivali says: “ After him (viz, 
Yoganarendra) Mahipatindra or Mahindra Simha Malla 
(Raja of Kantipur) became also Raja of Pitan ; 
On the llth of Bhador Badi y.s. 842 (4.p, 1722) Mahindra 
Malla died. Joya Yoga Prakésa succeeded him.”! From 
the coins of the preeeding three rulers, however, it is quite 
clear that Vira Mahindra did not, as stated, sueceed Yoga 
Narendra, and from the eoins of Hrdi Narastinha, 1715 a.n., 
it is also quite certain that he did not reign till 1722 an. 
and that he was not snereeded by Jaya Yoga Prakiisa. 
The statement of the Vathéavali is, therefore, incorrect 
on every point, and so it is very doubtful whether Vira 
Mahindra ever reigned over Patan at all. If he did, it 
was between Vira Narasithha and Hrdi Norasithha, 

8% IT have shown the name of Hrdi Narasithha as the 
ninth ruler, His name does not occur in the Varndivali 
er im Bendall's table. His date, from his coins (Nos. 64 
and #5; PL VI, Figs, 1 and 2), is 835 §.s., corresponding 
to 1715 A.D. 

§. I have shown Ranajita Malla of Bhatgion as the 
thirteenth ruler. His name is not shown in Bendull’s 
table. The Varnéavali says that Rajya Prakaéa Malla 
“wile a pacific man and worshipped a number of Saligrams. 
The six Pradhans, taking advantage of his simplicity, 
deprived him of his eyesight. He did not long survive 
this, and after his death the Pradhan of the Dhalachekicha 
caste brought the Raja of Bhitgion, Ranajita Malla, and 
made him Raja of Patan also, After a year's reign, 
however, the Pradhins drove him away, when he had 
gone to bathe at Sankhamula.” 2 

10, | have shown Jaya Prakaéa of Kathmandi as 
the fourteenth ruler, The Vathéivali says that after the 





Wright, p. 245, * Wright, p, 250, 
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expulsion of Ranajita “the Pradhans made Jaya Prakasa, 
the Raja of Kantipur, Raja of Patan also, and he ruled 
over both cities . . . Jaya Prakééa ruled for one 
or two years; but the Pradhains were afraid of him, and 
one day, when he went to Tekhu-lobhin to bathe, they 
expelled him. They then installed as Raja a grandson 
(danghter’s son) of Visnu Malla, named Viév ajita Malla, 
who reigned for four years, The six Pradhiins were soon 
displeased with him, ani, in order to get rid af him, they 
accused him of adultery with one of their wives, and 
killed him at the door of Taleyu." * 

Almost all the Malla coins, except those of the Tibet 
coinsge, bear the sword (khadg), the emblem of sovereignty, 
which is generally combined with a garland. The other 
non-religious symbols are the mace and the lion, The 
remaining symbols are all religious, Of these, the one, 
most generally found on the coins is the trident of Siva, 
and the others are the Asta Mangala* (the eight Buddhist 
signs of good Iuck); the shell, Sava; the holy water 
vase, kelaée or bumbhee; the vase for offerings, with cover 
in form of a stijpa; the discus, calbra; and the double- 
drum, demain, of form like an hour-glass, used in tantric 
worship. 

With the exception of the trident, these symbols are all 
of them common to both the Hindu and Buddhist religions, 
though the interpretation given to them ditfers according 
to the religion. 

The trident (frifuda) appears on the reverse of the 
coins of the earliest type, in the small central circle, which, 
as already noted, was imitated from that in the com of the 


) Wright, pp. 2, 251, 

* "The Asta Maigola ore (1) Matec, the two golden fish; (2) Cart, 
the umbrella of sovereignty; (8) Sibikha, the hollowed conch shell for 
hlowing fA ih cpa eh (4) Srinatet, a lucky diagram, iiso known aa 
*' Buddha's entrails”; (3) Deja, the banner of victory; (6) Adios, 
vase of holy water; (7) Paifma, the lotus; and (8) Cabra, the wheel of 
the law. 
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Bengal king Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmid, On these coins it 
always bears the same form, with two streamers attached 
to the shaft. All the mohars of Bhatgion are of this 
pattern, except the mohar of Ranajita Malla (PI. I, Fig. 6}, 
Which he copied from that of Cakravartindra Malla of 
Kathmaind®a, On the mohars of Kathmianda, subsequent 
to those of the early type, the trident appears with plain 
shaft without streamers, though on one of the smaller 
éoins, a quarter mohar of Riipamati Devi, the consort of 
Pratapa Malla (Pl. UO, Fie. 11), it follows the earlier form, 
and has small streamers. In two coins of Jaya Prakada 
Malla (Nos. 87 and 38; PL IV, Fivs, 7 and 8) the trident 
has flowers springing from its shaft. In the kingdom of 
Pitan Buddhism was much stronger than at Bhitgion and 
Kithmandi, and consequently the Sivaite emblem of the 
trident does not appear on the coins of the early type, its 
place bring taken in the coins of Siddhi Narasimha by the 
lion which forms the rebus of his name (Pl. V, Figs. 1 
and 2), and in the coin of Srinivasa by the lepend which 
is continued on the reverse of the eoin (PL V, Fig. 3). For 
the same reason the Sivaite emblem of the double-drum 
(damarw), which occurs on these coins of Bhitgion and 
Kathmandi, is omitted from the Patan coins, its place being 
taken by the Buddhist emblem of the lotus flower. The 
trident does not also appear on the carlier coins of Yoga 
Narendra Malla, It tirst appears on his coin of 1700 a.m, 
a coin of an entirely different character to his previous 
ones, which bore only Buddhist symbols, and it then Appears 
on the coms of all the subsequent kings, except those of 
Hrdi Narasitiha Malla. 

The double-drum (damearn), which is also a Sivaite 
emblem, and which occurs on the coins of the early type 
of Bhatgaion and Kathmiandi as already mentioned, does 
not appear on those of Patan. 

The Asta Mangala, the eight Buddhist signs of good 
luck, do not appear on the coins of Bhatgiion which 
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adhered to the early type. In Kathmandit they first 
appear on the com of parents Malla (No, 20; PL Uf, 
Fiv. 4), and, after that, are the standard device for the 
obverse of the mohar of every succeeding king (PI. U1, 
Figs. 6-12, and PL IV, Figs. 2-6 and 15), with the exception 
of one com of Jaya Jagajjaya Malla (No. 31; Pl IV, Fig. 1). 
They do not occur on any of the coins of Patan, and 
although Yoru Prakaéa Malla copied the device of the 
circle surrounded by eight petals (No. 66; PL VI, Fig. 3), 
the petals contain the legend, as on the reverse of the 
Kathmandai coms, 

The vase of holy water (balaéx) appears on the quarter 
mohar of Bhiipatindra Malla (PL Ul, Fig. 5), and on the 
half and quarter mohars of Ranajita Malla of Bhatgion 
(Pl. IL, Figs. G and 7). Also on the mohar of Parthivendra 
Malla of Kathmandi (No. 17; Pl. UT, Fig. 2), and of 
Srinivasa Malla of Patan (No. 54; Pl. V, Fig. 4). 

The vase of offerings, with cover in the form of 
a stipa, appears on the quarter mohars of Jaya Mahindra 
Malla (No. 27; Pl. O11, Fig. 10) and Jaya Jagajjaya 
Malla (No. 30; PL TO, Fig. 15) of Kathmandi, and on 
the mohars of Yoga Narendra Malla (Nos. 55-58; Pl. V, 
Figs. 5-8); of Jaya Indra Malla (No, 61; Pl. V, Fig. 11); 
Vira Narasitiha Malla (No. 68; Pl. V, Fig. 12); and the 
quarter mohar of Janani Laksmi Devi (No, 50; Pl VL 
Fig, 12) of Patan. 

The shell (47ikhe) is a symbol peculiar to the coins of 
Kathminda, It only appears on one coin of Patan, 
a mohar of Yoga Narendra Malla (No. 57; PL V, Fig. 7), 
and on one coin of Bhatgion, the mohar of Ranajita Malla 
(No. 6; FL 0, Fig. 8), which is copred exactly from the 
mohar of Cakravartindra Malla of Kathminda (PL 1, 
Fig. 13). M. Terrien de La Couperie, writing on the 
silver coinage of Tibet, says that the coins of the three 
Nepal kingdoms “ were generally distinguished by a shell 
for Bhatgion, a trisul (trident) for Patan, and a sword 
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for Kathminds.”' This, however, is quite ineorrect, The 
shell does not occur at all on the coins of Bhatgion with 
the one special exception noted ; the trident is conspicious 
by its absence from the early type of coins of Patan 
and did not appear on the subsequent coins until much 
later than at Kathmindi: and the sword, which was the 
Newir emblem of sovereignty, is common to all the three 
kingdoms, and, in fact, the earliest coins on Which it 
Appears are those of Patan (Pl. V, Figs. 1, 2, and a). 

The diseus of Visnu (cakra) appears on the coin of 
Cakravartindra Malla of Kathmandi (No. 15; PL OI, 
Fig. 13), and may have been adopted partly as a rebus 
for his name, It appears together with the shell, an 
association which may be due to the fact that the 
cube and the shell each supported on a fillar appear 
as symbols in front of the temple of Cangu Narayana." 
Tt similarly appears on the coin of Ranajita Malla of 
Bhatgion, which, aa already mentioned, he copied from 
Cakravartindra’s coin, The exkra also appears on 
a pedestal in a form similar to that which it bears 
surmounting the pillar in front of the temple of Cangu 
Narayana, of which it is probably a representation on the 
quarter mnohar of Janant Kumudini Devi of Kathmindi 
(No, 39; PL IV, Fig. 9), and the mohars of Jaya Indra 
Malla and Vira Narasirhha Malla (Nos. G1 and 63; PL V, 
Figs. 11 and 12). 

The tnace (goede) appears on the coin of Cakravartindra, 
and on its copy of Ranajita Malln, and also on the half 
mohar of Ranajita Malla (No. 7; Pi, II. Fig. 7), where its 
head has been developed into a flower in a very artistic 
* manner. It also appears, in combination with the shell, 
on coms of Yora Narendra Malla of Patan (Nos, 56, 57, 
and 48; Pl. V, Pigs. 6, 7, and 8), 

* Terrien de La Couperie, “Silver Coinage of Tibet”: Numistuatic 
Chronicle, Grd series, vol. i, p. 540, 


* Professor Lévi gives an illustration of this temple: "Le Nepal," 
vol. i, p. 231. | 
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The equilateral triangle, known as vdydstra, which is 
a conventional representation of a drawn bow, appears 
on the reverse of the coin of Cakravartindra and its 
copy of Ranajita Malla (Nos, 15 and G; PI. II, Figs. 13 
and §), and on Ranajita Malla’s half mohar (Pl, I, Pig. 7), 
and on the reverse of the mohars of Jaya Prakiéa Malla 
(Nos. 35 and 36; Pl. IV, Figs. 6 and 6), Equilateral 
triangles also appear on the coins of Srinivasa, Yoga 
Narendra, and Vira Narasitiha of Patan (Nos. 54, 56, and 
63: FL V, Figs. 4, G, and 12), but im this ease they appear 
to be merely to form geometrical designs. The triangle 
(trikonc) is also the special symbol of the Newar goddess 
Guijheswari, which may account for its use on these coins, 

The Svastike, Fly-foot Cross, appears only on the 
coins of Yoou Narendra Malla of Patan (Nos. 55, 96, and 
57; PL VY, Figs. 5, 6, and 7), This design of the double 
enatiie no doubt suggested to the Gorkha conqueror 
Prthvi Narayana Saha the design for his mohar, which 
hes remained the standard design of the Gorkha comage 
(PL VIL, Fig. 1), and which -was copied by his brother 
Dala Mardana Saha when king of Patan (No. 75; PL VI, 
Fig. 13), 

The remaining symbol found on the Newir coins is the 
lion, which appears as a rebus for the name ‘ Sithha’ on 
the coins of Siddhi Narasimha (Nos. 51, 52; PI. V, Figs. 1,2) 
and Hrdi Narasithha of Patan (Nos, 64, 65; PI. VI, Figs.1, 2). 
It is of the same design, facing left with the tail curled 
aver its hack, as the lion on the comms of Manainka and 
Atnén-varman, from which it is no doubt copied. 

Besides the use of religious symbols, the kings of 
Patan inseribed the names of the national deities on 
their coins, Only two of the kings of Kathmanda, Jaya 
Vira Mahindra Malla and Jaya Prakise Malla, followed 
this practice, and no names of deities appear on the 
coins of Bhatgaon which adhered to the early type. 
The names of the following deities occur on the comms 
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of Patan and of Jaya Vira Mahindra Malla, and diya 
Prakasa Malla of Kathmandi, 

The name of Lokanitha appears on the eoins of Yoga 
Narendra Malla (Nos, 45, 56, 57. aa, and, together with 
the mame of the goddess Taleju Maju, on coin No. G0) ; 
of Jayw Indra Malla (No.61); of Vira Narasitiha Malla 
(No. 63); of Jaya Visnu Malla (No. 67); of Rajya 
Prakasa Malla (Nos. 60, 70, 71, 72): and of Visvajita 
Malla (Nos, 73 and 74) of Patan. It also appears on the 
coin of Jaya Vira Mahindra Malla of Kathmiindt (No, 24). 

The name of the goddess Kalunaimaya, or Karundimayn, 
appears on the coins of Queen Yogamati and Loka Prakadn 
Malla (No. 62); of Hrdi Narnsiha Malla (Nos, 64, 65); 
of Yoga Prakiiga Malla (No, 66) + of Jaya Visnu Malla 
(No, 68); and of Dala Mardana Saha (No. 75) of Patan, 
and on a coin of Jaya Vira Mahindra Kathmandi 
(No. 25). a " 

The name of the goddess Taleju Maju appears, together 
with that of Lokanitha, on a coin of Yor | Narendra 
Malla of Patan (No. 60), and together with that of the 
goddese Kumiri Maju on a coin of Jaya Prakisa Malla 
of Kathmainda (No, 56). 

The name of the goddess Gujheswari Appears on a 
quarter mohar of Jaya Prakaga Malla of Kathmandi 
(No. 45), and, together with that of Pastpati, on another 
quarter mohar of this king (No. 40). The latter coin is 
peculiar, as it only bears the name of these two deities 
without the name of the king or queen, and is the 
only example of this in the Newar eoinage, although it 
occurred in the ancient coins of Pasupati, } 

A feature of the Newar coinage is the inclusion of the 
names of the queen consorts on the coins Besides the 
names Of the queens who were regents for their minor 
sons, as Janani Java Laksmi Devi (No. 50), regent for 
her son Jyoti Prakasa Malla, and Yogamati Devi (No. (2), 
regent for her son Loka Prakasa Malla, and again (No, 63) 
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for her son Vira Narasithha Malla, the names of the consorts 
of the reigning kings frequently appear on the coms. 
In the Kathmandi coins the queens’ names only appear 
on the quarter mobar (do-ani). These are Ritpamati 
Devi, queen of Pratapa Malla (No. 14); Rajya Laksmi 
Devi, queen of Parthivendra Malla (No, 19); Mahindra 
Laksmi Devi, queen of Jaya Vira Mahindra (No. 27): 
and Kumudini Devi, queen of Jaya Jogajjaya Malla 
(No, 30). In the Pitan coms the queens’ names occur on 
the mohars, as followa: Yoou Laksmi Devi and Narendra 
Laksmi Devi, together on the coin of Yoga Narendra 
Malla (No. 55); Narendra Laksmi Devi and Pratapa 
Lakemi Devi, together on another of the coins of the 
same king (No, 56); also Yoga Laksmi Devi, singly on 
another coin (No, 57); and Bhigavati Devi appears on 
the coin of Jaya Indra Malla (No. 61). 

A characteristic of the coins of the Kathmanda dynasty 
is the use of flowers as a decoration on the coms of 
several of the rulers, The tirst coin decorated with flowers 
is the mohar of Pratipa Malla (No. 12) and his square 
double mohar (No. 13), the mohars of Cakravartindra 
Malla (No. 15), Jaya Nrpendra Malla (No. 16), and 
Parthivendra Malln (No. 18). After that the mohars 
assumed a more or less fixed type, but in these the 
device was itself based on a flower, being the petals of 
the lotus flower om the obverse and its leaves on the 
reverse. The Nepalese as a race are very fond of 
flowers, and even the poorest use them as personal 
adornment. 


The Malla kings did not generally mseribe titles on 





their coins, but only their names, The following kings, 


however, inscribed tithes on therr coms: Jaya Srinivasa 
Malla of Patan took the tithe “ Nepile¢vara” (No, 54), 


which was also assumed by Jaya Bhipaélendra Malla. 
(No. 20), and also by Jaya Jagajjaya Malla (No, 28) of 


Kathmaindi, as “ Nepilesvara Rajendra.” 


bY. 
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Bhipalendra Malla also assumed the title of “ Girindra 
Raja Rajendra,” Lord over the kings of the Hills (No. 21), 
and the tithe was also assumed as “Nepaleévara Girindra” 
by Jaya Bhaskara (No. 22) and Jaya Vira Mahindra 
(No. 26). The title of “Kavindra,’ King of Poets, as 
already noticed, was assumed by Pratapa Malla (No. 12) 
and by Bhindlendra Malla (No. 21). The title of “Nepala 
Chudiman,” Jewel on the Crown of Nepal, was assumed 
by Yoga Narendra Malla of Patan (No. 58) and “Nepaleé- 
vara Chudimani” (No. 59), and Bhiipailendra Malla of 
Kathmandd subsequently uses the title as “ Chudaémani 
Samrat “ (No. 21), the Jewel on the Crown of the Empire. 

Yoga Narendra Malla of Pitan uses the title of 
“ Sathgitirpnava -Piiraga,” skilled in music (No. 54), 
referring to his proficiency in that art. 

The general characteristics of the Malla coinage have 
now been considered, but there are one or two coins which 
eall for individual notice, 

The design of the mohar of Cakravartindra, 1069 A.D. 
(No. 15; PII, Fig. 13), has been already alluded to. ‘The 
device of this coin is supposed hy the Newars to have 
heen particularly unlucky, and to have caused Cakra- 
vartindras death. The Varnéavali says: “The inscription 
on Cakravartindra’s coin, devised by the Svami, consists 
of # triangular Banastra (bow and arrow), Pais (moose), 
Ankus (the iron hook for driving an elephant), Kamal 
(a lotus), Chiimar (a yak's tail), and Satbat 789. This 
deviee caused his death.” To this Dr. Wright adds 
& footnote that “a bow and arrow are ominous of death, 
but nevertheless the water in which such a coin is dipped 
possesses the quality of causing a speedy delivery in 
ehild-bed. These coins, which are very rare, are still used 
for this purpose.”' This is, as Dr. Wright remarks, the 
general belief with regard to this coin, and I was told of 


‘ Wright's History, p. 290. 
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this virtue when I obtained my specimen of the coin, 
It. is curious that, with such a belief as to the unluckiness 
of this coin, Ranajita Malla should have copied the 
device, 

Jaya Pratipa Malla imitated the Persian inscription on 
the coins of the Moghul Emperors with a floral decoration 
of the field, His eoin which bears this deviee is dated 
175 ws. or 1755 ap. (No. 12; PL HU, Fig, 12). 

The upper line of characters on the reverse appears to 
be intended for the commencement and last portion of 

“Shah “Alamgir,” from whose coins Pratapa Malla would 
therefore appear to have copied them, This introduction 
of Persian characters, which the minters failed to correctly 
imitate, is characteristic of Pratipa Malla, who prided 
himself on his extensive knowledge, and composed a prayer 
to Svayambha, in which he introduced Persian and various 
other characters, and had inscribed on a stone at that 
temple. It was after composing this prayer that Pratapa 
Malla assumed the title of “ Kavindra,” King of Poets, 
which appears on this coin. Pratapa Malla’s device of 
this coin was copied by Jaya Nrpendra and Jaya Parthi- 
vendra (Fl. TU, Figs. 1 and 3), and two lines of inecaningless 
imitation Persian characters appear on the reverse of 
mohars of Jaya Bhiskara, Vira Mahindra, Jaya Jagajjaya 
Mallas of Kathmandi, and were aleo adopted by Jaya 
Visna and Rajya Prakasa Mallas of Patan on the obverse 
of their coins (Nos. 67 and 69). 

Jaya Bhipilendra (1682 a.p.) also assumed the tithe of 
Kavindra (No. 21). He originated the device of eight 
lotus petals surrounding « central cirele, with the osta- 
mengale within the petals for the obverse, and a similar 
arrangement of eight leaves for the reverse, which 
remained the standard device for the coins of the sub- 
sequent rolers. 

His design, as modified by his snecessor Jaya Bhaskara 
Malla (No, 22; Pl. 111, Fig. 5), was copied by the Government 
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of Tibet for their coinage when Tibet gave up obtaining 
their coinage from Nepal, and with the substitution of 
& floral design the central cirele on the obverse, and a wheel 
within the central cirele on the reverse, is the “Galalan 
teenker,” Which has continued to be the standard coinage 
of Tibet up to the present time. 
The latest mohars of Jaya Visnu Malla ‘of Patan 
(No. 67), and all those of his successor Rajya Prakasa 
Malla (Nos, 69.to 72), bear on the reverse the name” of 
Vira Yoga Narendra Malla, The reason of this would 
appear to be because Yoga Narendra Malla, who from 
grief at the death of his son and heir relinquished the 
kingdom and went away as an ascetic, was supposed to 
be still living, and the government of the country to be 
earried on by his successors on his behalf, The Varhdéaivali 
says: “ He told the minister that as long as the face of hia 
statue remained bright and untarnished, and the bird on 
its head had not flown away, he would know that the 
Raja was alive, and should cherish and respect his memory. 
For this reason a mattress is still every night laid in 
Ln aroom-in the front of the Darbar, and the window is left 
a open,* To this Dr. Wright adds a footnote that this is 
still done, as the face of the statue remains bright: | 
Rajya Prakasa Malla? Jaya Visnu Malla’s successor, tilse, 
for the same reason, inscribed the name of Vira Yoga 
Narendra Malla on all his coins (Nos, 69 to 72), In coins 
‘Nos. 69, 70, and 71 the reverse is the same as Jaya Visnu's 
coin No, 67, but in coin No. 72 the deview is different, - 
which shows that the insertion of Yoga Narendra Malla's 
name was not merely due to a continuance of the reverse 
of Jaya Visnu's coin. 
















* Rajya Prokisn Malla was the younger brother of Java Prakiiéa 
Malle ct Kathminda, by whom he was expelled from the country, aa 
the sepoys wanted to make him king instead of J. ay Prakasa, As Jnyo 
‘Visou Malla had to son he sppeintel Rajya Praldda as his SUDCEROr, 
which was accepted by the people (Wright, p. 249), 
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THE GORKHA COITNAGE. 


The following i4 a brief sketch of the history of the 
Gorkha dynasty. All references to Gorkha coins which 
follow are to the serial number in the list of Gorkha 
coins, which form a separate series to those of the 
Newar coins which have been already considered. 

The Gorkhis claim to be descended from the Rajputs 
of Chitor, whose dynasty commences from Resiraja 
Bhattaraka, about the year 80 a.p. According to their 
history, after the taking of Chitor by Ala-uddin in 
1259 a.p., one part of the survivors went and settled 
at Udaipur, and another, under Manmatha Rana, settled 
at Ujjain, Manmatha Rana's younger son Mica Khin? 
however, with his followers, migrated to the Himalayas 
and settled at Noakot,* where they made themselves 
masters of the neighbouring territories. 

In 1559 ap. they again divided. Dravya Saha, a 
younger son, obtained the sovereignty of the town and 
territory of Gorkha, forty miles west of Kathmand®, 
from which the Gorkhis have taken their name, Intent 
on pushing their conquests eastward, Dambara Saha 
(1633-1642 4p.) invaded the territories of Pratapa Malla, 
hut was repulsed, Nara Bhipaila Saha (1716-1742 .p.), 
the father of Prthvi Niiriyana, taking advantage of the 
internal dissensions between the Nepalese kingdoms, again 
invaded Nepal, but was stopped by the Thakurs of 
Noakot® and foreed to retreat. 

On his father’s death, Prithvi Niriyana came to the 
throne at the age of 12, and at once proceeded to 


| He ig the 36th Raja in the Genealogy (Wright's “ History of Nepal,” 
pb. 276). 


® Not the Noakot tear Kathmindd, bat another far to the west. 
7 Viz, Noakot in Nepal (Wright, 197). 
1.A.8. LR, 46 
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attack Noakot! which belonged to the kingdom of 
Kathmanda, He waa, however, repulsed by Jaya Prakasa 
and forced to retire, but succeeded in his second attack 
eight years later (1750 or 1751)* At this time he also 
went to reside with Ranajita Malla at Bhatgion, where 
he became o close friend of Ranajita’s son and heir Vira 
Narasitiha Malla, and where he continued to reside for 
several years. He there stirred up the seven illegitimate 
sons of Ranajita Malla, with the promise that he would 
obtain the kingdom for them, to conspire against Vira 
Narasittha, whom they eventually contrived to poiwon: 
the Varnéavali, euphemistically, records that “he died 
suddenly.” Ranajita Malla called in Prthvi Narayana 
to assist him in his quarrel with Jaya Prakasa, of 
Kathmandt. Prthvi Nariyana seized the opportunity 
to attack Kirtipur, a town on an eminence about three 
miles south-west of Kathmindi, which was subject to 
the kingdom of Patan, and which, from its position, was 
considered impregnable. The king of Patan did not 
attempt to defend it, but Jaya Prakada went to its 
assistance and defeated Prthvi Narayana, who was forced 
to retire. The people of Kirtipur then asked Jaya 
Prakiéa to become their king, and the nobles (Tharis) 
asdembled to make the town over to him. He, however, 
insulted them and had one of their number imprisoned, 
in revenge for which they handed over several places in 
the kingdom of Kathmindi to Prthvi Narayana, who 
also again Jaid sieve for several months te Kirtipur, but 
was obliged eventually to give it up. He then attacked 
the king of Laniji, a neighbouring state, and after several 
hattles concluded an agreement with him and returned 
towards Kirtipur.’ The three Nepalese kingdoms then 
attempted to combine against their common danger and 


4) Noakot in Nepal. | 9 Wright, pp. 24, 5, 
* Lévi, “* Le Népal,” vol. ii, p, 271. , 
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attacked Prthvi Nirvana, but after a protracted siege 
Kirtipur was given up to Prthvi Narayana by the noble 
whom Jaya Prakfiga had insulted and imprisoned. Prthvi 
Narayana then invested Pitan, but the advance of the 
British troops under Captain Kinlock into the Terai 
(1767) caused him to withdraw. On Captain Kimlock's 
expedition having to retire on account ef malaria and 
difficulty of communications, he laid siege to Kathmandi, 
which he finally entered with searcely any opposition 
on the 29th September, 1768, during the festival of the 


Indrajatra: when most of the inhabitants were feasting 


or drunk, Jaya Prakaiéa sat in the temple of Taleju 
watching the fighting. At last, seeme that all was lost, 
he spread gunpowder on the steps of the temple and 
fled to Lalitapur, and taking the king Teja Narasirhha 
with him, took refuge at Bhatgaon.! This gave Prthvi 
Narayana both Kathmaindi and Patan, and he then 
turned his attention to the town of Bhatgaon, which 
he succeeded in entering through the treachery of the 
illegitimate sons of Ranajita Malla, whom he had won 
over, as already mentioned. Ranajita was allowed to 
go to Benares, where he ended his days, Jaya Prakasa 
was taken, at his own request, to Pasupati, where he 
died from the results of a wound he had received in the 
tuking of Bhatgion, and Teja Narasithha was imprisoned 
at Laksmipur until his death, and thus the three Malla 
kingdoms came to an end in 1768 a.p, 

Prthvi Niriyana was succeeded by his son Pratapa 
Sirhha Saha, who reigned for three years, 1775-8 a.p* 
He was succeeded by his son Rana Bahidur Saha, who 
was an infant, and whose mother, Rajendra Laksmi Devi, 
governed as Regent. From the death of Pratipa Sibha 


Wright, p. 242 

* The brief sketch of the history of the Gorkha dynasty which 
follows is taken from Professor Lévi's ** Népal,” which is fuller and more 
complete than that given in Wright's History. 
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Saha, the Gorkha dynasty has been # succession of minor 
kings and regencies, The king has been merely a nominal 
ruler, the real government and power being in the hands 
of the Prime Minister. In 1795 Rana Bahadur Saha, 
having attumed majority, decided to reign himself, and 
arrested and imprisoned his uncle the minister. He had 
been married to Lalita Tripura Sundari, a danghter of the 
Raja of Gulmi, a neighbouring hill state. He, however, 
neyleeted her, and married a slave-girl, who appears from 
coin No, 35 to have assumed the title of Raja Rajesvari 
Devi The name of Lalita Tripura Sundari does not 
appear on the coins of this reign, though it appears on 
coins of his successor Rajendra Vikrama, together with 
that of Rajendra Lakemi, He also married Rajendra 
Laksmi Devi, the danghter of a Brahman. by whom he 
had «a son, Girvina Voddha Vikrama Saha. Being 
a Keatriya he could not marry a Brahman, and this and 
other acts of impicty so aroused the people against him 
that he was obliged to resign the throne, and his infant 
son Cirvina Yuddha Vikrama Saha was appointed in 
1800 ap. with his mother Rajendra Laksmi Devi as 
Regent, and Damodar Pande as Minister; as the senior 
queen Laliti Tripura Sundari resolved to accompany her 
husband into exile. Rajendra Laksmi’s name oecurs on 
the coins both during the reign of her hushand, as consort 
(No. 21) and as Regent for her son (No. 44), 

In 1802 Tripura Sundari, tired of the ill-treatment of 
her husband, returned to Nepal, and was welcomed hy 
the people, on which Rana Bahadur Saha also returned, 
and assumed the government again in his son's name. 
until he was assassinated in 1807. Girvana Yuddha died 
in 1816. ; 

His minor son Rajendra Vikrama Saha succeeded him 
under the regency of his grandmother Rajendra Laksmi 
Devi. Her name as Regent during this reign occurs, 
together with that of Tripura Sundari Devi, on coins 
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Nos. 64 and 65, and by itself as “ Regent” on coin No, 69. 
Tn 1832 the old queen Tripura Sundari died. 

Rajendra Vikrama had two wives, the first related to 
the Pandes and the second to the Thipis, the two rival 
factions in the state, who devoted their influence to 
assisting their respective parties. In 1846 Rajendra 
Vikrama and his queen were expelled, and his minor 
son Surendra Vikramna Salina was appointed as Regent 
with Jang Bahadur as his Minister. Rajendra Vikrama 
subsequently returned to Nepal and was imprisoned, 
where he died in 1847, and Surendra Vikrama then 
suceeeded to the throne under a regency, In 1851 
Surendra Vikrama died, after a purely nominal reign of 
34 years, and was succeeded by his grandson, a child 
of six years, Prthvi Vira Vikrama Saha, who is the 
present King. 

Prthvi Narayana, on his conquest of the country, 
adopted the Newfr system of coinage based on the 
standard of a silver mohar, and with the same fractional 
parts. The design of his mohar (No. 1; PL VII, Fig. 1), 
which has continued to be the standard design ever since, 
was also taken from the Newar eoins, the design of the 
obverse, a square divided by a svastita having probably 
been suggested by the coins of Yoga Narendra Malla of 
Patan (Pl. V; Figs. 5, 6, and 7) combined with the small 
eentral cirele containing a trident with streamers on the 
current coins of Ranajita Malla (PL U1, Pig. 5) with which 
Prthvi Narayana was familiar, owing to his long residence 
with Ranajita Malla at Bhitgion. The reverse is also 
a copy of the obverse of a coin of Yoga Prakasa Malla of 
Patan (PI. VI, Fig. 3), and is similar to several of the later 
coins of both Kathmindi and Patan; even the two 
horizontal lines in the central circle being reproduced from 
the meaningless imitated Persian characters on those coins. 

In the half mohars (suka) and quarter mohars (sh), 
too, the designs of the Newiir coins were followed, and the 
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same symbols, the sword and wreath as the emblem of 
sovereignty, the trident, the offering vase in form of stipa 
(PL VII, Fig. 3), and the cakra on pedestal (PI. VU, Fig. 8), 
were adopted. The lion, as a rebus for the name “ Sirhiha,” 
was also used by Pratapa Sithha Saha (No. 17; Pl. VIT. 
Fig. 5, and others of his coins) The Malla coins from 
which the different Gorkha coins were taken are noted in 
the List of Gorkha Coins, ‘The Gorkha coins also bear 
the symbols of the Sun and Moon; as the Gorkhas claim 
to be descended from both the Solar and Lunar races. 

In the gold ennage, however, the Gorkha kings 
introduced coins of new denomination and of new designs, 
some examples of which are illustrated (Pl. VII, Figs. 4, 7, 
and 9), The copper coinage of Surendra Vikrama Saha 
(Pl. VII, Fig. 11), and of Prthvi Vira Vikrama Saha 
(Pl. VII, Figs. 12 and 13) are new, with their devices, 
amd in the latter a new symbol is introduced in the 
Paduka (footprints of Visnu) and the crossed Kukhris, 
the national Gorkh& weapon. 

The names of deities also appear on the coins, though 
here the name of Gorkhandtha, the patron deity of the 
Gorkhiis, is the one that is borne on all the mohars, But 
the name of Lokanatha also appears on some mohars of 
Prthvi Nairiyana (No. $) and that of Guhyesvari on that 
of Pratapa Sithha Saha, the name being’ spelt on the 
Gorkha coins with hy instead of jh as on the Newar 
eoins (No. 12). In the latter mohars, however, the 
only names that appear are those of Gorakhanatha and 
Bhavani. 

The Newir era was, however, abandoned, The coins 
of the Gorkha kings are dated in the Saka era, and 
the capper coins of Prthvi Vira Vikrama Siha in the 
Sathivat era, 

The Gorkha kings all bear the title of Saha Deva. 
The title of Saha (Shah) is said to have been conferred by 
the Emperor of Delhi on Jagdeva Khan, the forty-first 


5 a | ‘- 
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king of the Gorkha dynasty, for some service that he 
rendered to the emperor, and has been borne by all his 
successors.? 

The different denominations of the Gorkha silver comage 
have already been considered. The gold comage, however, 
comprises some further denominations. With the exception 
of Bakla, which is equivalent to two mohars, and of the 
gold mohar, which is known as ‘Patla’ (thin eoin) or 
‘Majhawala ’ (middle coin), these gold coins, are not in 
general circulation. The smaller denominations are only 
minted on special occasions and for special purposes. For 
the names by which they are known, I am indebted to 
His Excelleney Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jang 
Rana Bahadur, G.C.S.1., the Prime Mimeter of Nepal, who. if 
has kindly given me the information. 

The wold coinage is nominally based on the standard 
of the tola (= 180 grains), the mohar being held to be 
the equivalent of half a tola, In the coins of the previous 
Gorkha kings which I have weighed, however, the actual 
weights are less than that standard, aa will be seen from 
the weights given in Table IV of Gorkha coins, But ia 
I have not weighed any coins of the present reign. 

Their value generally fuctuntes with the market price 










of gold. The different denominations are as follows :— Ve 
’ 
Duitole Asurfi, made of 2 tolasof gold=3%) = prs., actual weight 350 grs.; ooin Na. hin 
SO a . Vans , =i ws at i i70 ers; coin No, 46, 
Pata, or i 
—Mijhawala ™ - = gg = 2 oo 
Soka Asurfi oe Pn » = 4 1 oT a 41 of 42 gre; co ney 
Nos. 25 and 47, 
Sulci rh ‘ i oy = Ey a “i 21 gra. ; coin No, & Z 
Ani Fr “* Tu if ; a = 1 eee i i mo Bre + ool No. 27. ? 
Adhiin or vy 7 n= oD bs 'S 
Hid te ef ey oe i = DD ts 
Dhoom +h ' at on " — “te , 
Phoki Dim ba stt on me ‘aa i: -_ - ‘@ to 35 gr.; coin 
< No Ji. 9 @ 


t Wright's History, p. 276, 


t 
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A list of the different coins of the Gorkha dynasty is 
given, It is complete up to coin No. 33, for the coins 
of the British Museum, and after that, I believe, contains 


most of the succeeding coins, though, owing to my leaving 


England, I had not the time to go through the remaining 
coins in the British Museum in detail: and the sub- 
sequent list is therefore compiled from the coins in my own 
collection, supplemented by those in the British Museum 
of which I had kept note, including those described by 
Marsden and also, in the case of coins Nos. 43 and CV), 
from the catalogue of coins in the India Museum, Caleutta. 
There may be other queens’ coins, and also coins of other 
denominations than those contained in the list. But the 
present list will give a comprehensive idea of the Gorkha 
coinage until the eatalorne of these coins in the British 
Museum is published, 


LISTS OF COINS. 
THE LICCHAVI AND THAKURI DYNASTIES. 
MANANKA OR MANADEYVA. 


V—— a. 


MeErat. 


No, | Wewnr. Onvense, Hevense. 


Size. 





1 ri Lion walking towards left, | Goidess seated on a lotus. 
LOT with a flower in front of | with the right hand raised 


IO | it. Over, ina straight | and the fingers spread 
| line, legend Sri dfa-| out. The loft hand resta 
| minke, (Pl, 1, Fig, 1.) on the hips, Legend, Sri 

Bhogint. 


The above coin, given in the British Museum, is 
Cunningham's coin firured in “Coins of Ancient Inclia,” 
pl xin, fig, 1. 


The British Museum has twelve specimens of this ty pe 
of coin and its varieties, which vary in size from 95 to 





= 








MALLA COINS OF PATAN (ConTINUED.) 
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1-05 and in weight. They vary considerably in workman- 
ship, in the size of the seated figure, which in one specimen 
occupies the greater part of the obverse and in another 
not more than one-third of the diameter, in the details of 
the design, and in the workmanship, some being so much 
more barbarous that they would appear to be subseqent 
imitations of the original coinage, Cunningham's specimen 
is wuch the most perfect. 

Cunningham and Bendall give the “deity seated on 
lotus throne” as the obverse of this coin, and the lion 
as the reverse, [ do not think this is correct. The lion 
is, | think, the obverse, as it oceurs on the obverse of 
Athéu-varman's coins, Pl. I, Figs. 5 and 6 (in which latter 
com the obverse and reverse have, by mistake, been 
transposed on the plate), and on Jisnu Gupta’s coin, 
Pl. I, Fig. 8, in each of which there is no dowht, from 
the inscription, that the lion is the obverse. Cunningham 


describes the figure as “ lon walking to left towards lotus 


Plant with flower and bird.” TI think neither of the 
objects is a bird. The upper one is a flower consisting 
of six petals round a centre, and the lower one appears 
to be « lotus leaf. Bendall (coins Nos, 2,5, 4, 5) describes 
the figure as “lion pawing a vine-branch,” and mentions 
that Professor P. Gardner liad called his attention to 
the Greeo-Indian coin of Agathokles bearing a panther 
pawing a vine-leaf (Num. Chron. for 1868, vol. viii, pl. x). 
I do not think, however, that the object on the present 
eoin is intended for a vine-branch, The upper object, if 
it were intended for a bunch of grapes, would be hanging 
down. Also grapes are not grown in Nepal, whereas 
flowers appear on many of these early Nepalese coins, 
I think there is no doubt that the object in front of the 
lion is intended for a lotus on a stem, from which a leaf 

The figure of the deity seated on a lotus on the reverse 
bears so striking a resemblance to a similar figure on some 


}! 
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of the coins of Huvishka as to suygest that it was copied 
from them. As already noted, Professor Bendall read the 
legend on the reverse of a coin of this type as Sri Bhagini. 
Tt is, however, distinctly Sri Bhogint on this and the 
other specimens in the British Museum. 
Mera. | 
No. | Wetenr. OpvEens®. | REvense, 
| ERE, | | 











GUNANKA OR GUNA DEVa. : 
2 rH Deity seated on o lotus, | re eh facing to right. 
185 right hand held up,| (PL I, Fig. 2} 
"85 Legend helow the firure, 
orl Gundiha. 
S| J | Seated figure of king Elephant to right, suor- 
130) weuring crown; both | rounded by margin of 
“AT hands are raised and | dots. (PL I, Fig. 3.) 
holding » flower, Legend 
above the figure, Sri 
The British Museum has twelve specimens of coin No, 2, 
which vury as greatly as those of Mananka. and two 
of the variety shown in coin No, 3. In some the reverse 
is surrounded by a margin of dots, and in one specimen 
there ia a seolloped Hne within the dots, enelosing each 
dot in a scollop, and in others a plain circle within the 
dots, The seated figure also varies considerably, In some 
specimens the figure oceupies the lower part of the coin = 
and sits on « throne, not on a flower, and is crowned, 
and appears to be a king rather than a deity. 


VAISRAVANA. 
| <= | Seated figure, with right | Cow facing to left, with 
}.. 172 arm raised, holding a onlfunderneath. Legend, 
Lo | flower, left urm resting | Kamadehi. (PL. I, Fig. 4.) 
— 


4 


on thigh, a flower-pot | This sacred cow (Kama- 
to the left. The figure dhenu) sprang from the 
ia crowned, and would churning of the ocean, 
appear to be a king. | snd possessed the power 
Legend, Fatérarona, of granting wishes, 
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The British Museum has three specimens of this type. 
They vary very little. 


MeErat. | 
No. | W EonT. (av RRSE, REvense. 
SIR. | 














AMSU-VARMAN (Tuixcst Dxrxasrr). 
4 H | Winged lion facing left, | Cow facing left, with calf 


170 with foot raised. Legend underneath. Legend, 
10 ubove, Sryamén Varma. | Kamadehi. (P11, Fig. 5.) 


The British Museum has ten specimens of this type. 
They vary very little. 


6 | In the centre the sun sur- | Winged Hon facing loft, 
|) 298°5 rounded by mays. Logend.| with Toot raised, Legend, 


| LU running round, Wahd- Sryamsok, (Pl. 1, Fig. 6.) 
rapddhirdyaaya. | 


The British Museum has three specimens of this com. 
They do not vary in design. 
7 Fo Winged lion to left, with Lion to left, with foot 


155 foot raised. Lerendahove, raised. Crescent over the 
“85 Sryaman Parma. lion, (PI 1,-Fig. 7.) 


The British Museum has tive specimens of this com. 


JISNU GUPTA. 

5 ms Winged bull to left, with | Ornamental symbol. (Pl. 1, 
| 174 | forefoot raised. Jegent | Fig: 8.) | 

| “95 above, Sri Jizan Goplaaya, 

There is only one specimen of this coin in the British 
Miusetm. 

The figure on the obverse of this com is described by 
Cunningham as @ winged lion, similar to the winged lions 
on the preceding coins. 1 think, however, that it is 
a winged bull. The shape of the head is quite different 
from that of the lions. The legs are thinner, and distinctly 
end in hoofs and not in paws. The shape of the quarters 
is square like those of bull, while those of the hons are 
all round. The tail ‘also is the tail of a bull and not of 
a hon, 
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MeErat.. | 
No, | Wetsur. OnreKse. Reverer. 
Size. 
PASUPATI, 
9! Recumbent bull to left, Sun in the centre, sur- 
105 Legend above, Pagupeats. rounded by rays. (PL. 7, 
| “85 Fie. 9.) 





The British Museum has five specimens of this coin. 
They vary in the size of the sun and the shape of the 
rays round it, but otherwise are similar, 

10 4E | Similar to obverse of the | Symbol similar to that on 
11g preceding coin. obverse of com No. 8 (PLT, 
“05 Fig. 6), but smaller and not 
| in high relief, 

There is only one specimen of this coin in the British 
Museum, which is Cunningham’s coin No. 9, 

11 JE Humped bull, standing to | Sun, with nive in centre. 
O7*a | right, with crescent wbove, | Round it legend Jiatupats, 
“Ot (PL. I, Fig. 10.) 


There are nine specimens of this type in the British 
Museum. 








12 #6 Similar to the preceding | Similar to the preceding. 
49 con, but of half the 
| 88 weight and ralne. 





There are ten specimens of this coin in the British 
Museum, ranging from 45 to 48 grains in weight according 
to their condition, and from ‘75 to ‘80 of an inch in size, 
They are all much worn. 

13 | Ee, _Humped bull, standing to | Similar to reverso of the 
174 left, with crescent above, | preceding coin, hut with 

“85 4 crescent with « dot inside 

it between each character 


of the legend Pasupati, 
| | | 
4| £ Huimped bull, standing to | Large sun in centre, sur- 
152 left. fe Over it legend in | roundel by raya, similar 
05 one line, Préupati, | to reverse of coin No. 9, 
| (See Pl. I, Fie. 9 above.) 
There are two specimens of this coin in the British 
Museum. 
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Ee 
| Murat.) 
No. Watenr. | OnvEnsn. Reverse. 
| Sur 
i6| Trident, with an axe at- | Sun surrounded by rays. 
143 tached to the shaft of it | Round it legend Paswpate. 
‘9 | on the left, and some | (PL I, Fig. 11.) 
| armament hanging from it | 
on the right. Legend, 


Pavupats. 
There are two specimens in the British Museum. 


16 FE | Trident, but with no axe | Sun surrounded by curved 


ai or ortument attached to (* rays of the following form 
| “HS the shaft. Legend as in hb: No legend. 
the preceding. 





There is one specimen only in the British Museum. 
iT | # | Design similar to obverse | Design similar to obverse 
— of com No. 11 (Fig. 10)..| of coin No. 11 (Fig. 10}. 
| 1-0 Legend, Pedu ond two Legend, Padi and two dots 
; | lots in the place of the | occupying the place of the 
) other two characters. other two characters. 
There is one specimen in the British Museum. 


18 FE Seated figure of king on | Vase of flowers, with legend 





116 a high - backed throne, Pagupati in ono lime, 
“oH wearing © crown, right 


hand raised, left hond 

| bent and resting oD | 

thigh, flower to left 

springing from below 

| foot, vase of flowers to 

right. 

0 2 | Seated figure of o king 
146 | wearing a crown, with 
34 6| his right hand resting on 
| the knee and left arm 
| bent resting on the hips. 


Similar to the reverse of 
the preceeding coin. (PI. 1, 
Fig. 12.) 


Vuse of flowers with iy 
ornamental seroll or & 
flowering branch on each 
side of it. Legend in two 


| 
<A) iE | Sented figure of a lang 
116 | weorlng 4 crown, with 

“9 right hand raised ond 
fingers extended, left 





jiand extended resting of | lines, Paiupati. (Pi. pi 
knee and holding «| Fig. 13.) 
flower. 


J 





72 





1 Mt 


OO) 
I+ 





) 
at | is 
a1 
or | 
(pierced 
coin) 
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THE MALLA DYNASTY. 
Kingdom of Bhatgaon. 


ONTERSE. 


JAGATPRAKASA MALLA. 


L632 | Three-lined legend in 
| scolloped syunre, Sri 
| Sri Jagafpralaga Malla: 
| above the square, figure 

of hand-drum! diemerw), 
and below, date 742 
N.6.; On either side 
imitution of  Arabio 
characters upside down, 








THEererse, 


frifuia (trident) with 
ornamontal serol! 
attached within cen- 
tral circle; obove it 
sword with wreath; 
aroun, imitation of 
Arabic characters up- 
zide down. British 
Museum. (FI. I, 
‘Fig. 1.) 


JAYA JITAMITRA MALIA. 


1663 | Three-lined legend in 


scollopedl square, Sy | 


Sri vaya Jifomitra 
Afalfa: outside the 


BUM, imitation A rubic | 


characters upsidedown 
a8 in the preceding ; 
date below, 789 x-5. 


Similar to preceding. 
(PL. I, Fig, 2.) 


JAYA BHOPATINDRA MALTA. 
| *1696 | Three-lined legend. in 


scolloped square, Ari 
Srl Jaya HhOpatindya 
Malla Deva, Around, 
characters similar ts 


preceding. Dute,816y,s, 


1696) (Quarter mohar.) Dag- 
ger ond wreath within 
| twe intersecting 
| Sqtares; shove, two 
crescents and sturw: 
legend, Sri Sri oFaryit 
| fhipas. 
| 
| 


| 


Similar to preceding. 
(PL II, Fig. 3.) 


Vase of holy water, 
halesa, with streamers. 
The ormament on the 
top of the vuse is 
obliterated by the 
Plorcing of the eoin; 
ahove, two crescents 
and stars; legend, 
Hndra Malladeva: date 
below, ; lox... ( PL, 11, 
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/ | Dare. 


Mera. 


No. 
| Sime, 


Ere HT. | 
We | al. 


Onviese. 


——————— | —__ a 


a | R 
| 88-4 
| 17] 
1 
6| om 
| 84 
105 
| 
| 
7 | Mm 
41°5 
| ‘92 





JAYA RANAJITA MALLA. 
| L7i2 | 


1722 | I 


1722 | (Half mohnr. } 


1722 | (Quarter mohar. Similar | 
| to No, 4. (Quatter 


i 


Similarto No. 1. Three- | ¢ 
lined legend, Sr) Sr? 


1. five arrows ; 


Jaya Ravajite Halla 
Deva; below, date 342 
N.5. 


n central circle, shell, 
lotus, snd eaktra; on 
margin to r. a bow, te 
floral 


ornaments round; 


legend, Srt Sri Jaye | 
| Hana-. 


(‘un- 
tinuous - lined figure 
forming five triangles 
on the sides of 4 
pentagon ; inpentagon, 


sword and wreath, two | 


a 


suns and legend ¢ 


Sri: in triangles, Jieya | 


Rena Ji-; 1 spaces 
round, -fa Malla fev. 





mohar of Bhipatinira, | 


Legend, Srl Sri Jaya 
Atand-. 


In centre a pis ae 


| Similar 


T23 
Reverst. 
Similar ta No I, 


(PL IL, Fiz. 4.) 


hindistra (conventional 
bow and arrow); with- 
in it a (pase) moose 
and (astusa) elephant 
cou; around it, to 
r. a chimera (yak's 
tail fly-whisk), tol. a 
jotus; flower orna- 
meonta. Legend, Site 
Malla Dera, Date 
below, 842 s.5. (PL 
Li, Fig. 8.) Note.— 
This coin is a copy of 
Jaya Culkrnuvartindra’s 
coun No, bo. 


In dindefra triangle, 


cose of holy water. 
kaflada, with streumicrs. 
and two ereseents and 
dots. Round, date 
Vauitha 14 Samrat. 
B42, (Pl. 1, Fig. 7-) 
Vole, — The obverse 
and reverse of this 
coin are transposed on 


the Pinte. 





to No. 4. 
Legend, -jila Malla 
Dura; date, 842 xs. 
(PL, U1, Fig. 6.) 
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Opvrersn. 





No | (Quarter.) Sword with- 





aga a 


Legend in three lines, 


oot wreath: two eres | 


ventsand sturs, Legend | 
in three lines, Set Ari 
Jaya Hane-. | 


(1) Jite, (2) Malte 
ity, {3) ra. No date. 
British Museum, (Not 
figured.’ 


Kingdom of Kathmandi. 


LAKSMINARA SIWIHA. 


T24 =~ 
Merat, a 
No. | Wena, Dare, 
Sire. A, D, 
9 ht 
(-) | date, 
| ‘55 
| 
4) R | No 
705 | dute. 
IOS 
, | 
11) MR | 1641 
77 
10a 


87 
102 


com 





Similar to reverse of 
No. 1, but. with legend 


Ort in place of eward 


and wreath. No date. 


(Pl. 11, Fig. 9.) 


PRATAPA MALLA, 
Similar to the precedin 


coin 
Srila, 7 
Pratdipa Maila, Tate, 
761 x.s, 


| iIn square a shell and 


ters in two lines, in-— 


tended for * Sey Jlahi's 


in centre, trident; the | 


ground 


flowers, Legend, Sri 


Ort Anctadre Jaya, 


i 


e 


| 


two-lined legend, Sr1 
Latent Nara Sim. 
Characters ronnd the 
square similar to tho 
obverse of No, 1. 
Note. — The obyerse 
und reverse of this 
coln are transposed on 
the Plate for con- 
tinnity with coins 
Noa. 1,2, 3, and 4. 


& | Similar to the pre- 
of Laksminara | 
Legenil, Art 


ceding coin of Laksmi- 
nara Simha, (Pl, I, 
Fig. 10.) Nole.— 
The obverse and re- 
Ferse are transpose 
on the Plate, os in 
the preeeding coin. 


‘AR | 1656 | Imitation Persiancharae- | Imitation Persian*cha- 


racters in two lines, 
Jahangir Shah: eround 
covered with flowers, 
Legend, Pratipa 


PLATE Vii. 











GORK HA CONS. 
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| Meran. | | 
No, | Weronr. | rete 
Sue, | 

13 | at 
171 

1-05 


14 | Pie 
21-5 


| 1640 
72 | 


| 1661 | (Double ; moh, ) 


()nvER4se. 


A | In ornamental square 


Syunre coi; i orm 
mental square  #ur- 
roundel by floral 
margin. Trident with 
legend, Set 2, ftaja 
Rajendra Jaye. 


RUPAMATI DEVI. 


(Qaarter mohar.) Tri- 


eresconts 
Legend, 


dent: two 
and stare. 
Sei Rapameti. 


JTAYA CAKRAVARTINDRA 


ib); 
82 
I2 





1669 | In central circle, shell, 


lotus, and rakhre ; on 
margin, to r. o bow, to 
|. five arrows; floral 
ornaments round. 


Legend, Sri. - Jaya 


Cakra Fa-. 





Reverse. 








surrounded ae spe 
margin; sword sm 
legend, Pratdpa Malla 
Deva, Tate, 781 6.5. 
(Pl. UW, Fig: 14.) 
This coin, which is 
unique, belongs to 
Dr. Hoermnle. It 16 
perhaps a mgd. 


Imitation Perzion cha- 
racters in two lines 
on floral ground; two 
ercscents and stars. 
Legend, Peri, Date, 
769 s,s. British Mu- 
seum. { PLIL,Fig.11.) 


| In triangular ddnastra 


(conventional bow and 
arrow) a noose and 
elephant goad; around 
it, tor. chdmara (yok's 
tail fiy-whisk}, to 1. 
lotus; anid, on floral 
ground, Jegenid rfin- 
dra Afefla. Date, 789 
wis. (PII, Fig. 13.) 


JAYA NRPENDRA MALLA. 


16 Pi 
50 
10) 


L675 


Le aAS. ROS, 





Imitation Persian cha- 


recters in two lines; 
in centre, trident: 
above, sun; foweré 
field, Legend, Sri Sri 
Jaya Nrpendra. 


Imitation Persian cia. 
tacters in two lines: 
in centre, sword ond 
wreath; sbove, cres- 
rent: flowered field, 
Legend, Malla Dera, 
Date, 785 ws. (PI. 
Ii], Fig. 1.) . 


47 








AK 
7 


—_—_=-—_ - 
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JAYA PARTHIVENDRA MATIA. 


1682 | Two 


Ouvense, 


(Queex Hisya Laxeut Devi.) 


intersecting 
squares. Io central 
octagon, legend Sri Sri 
Joya Pdarthiveadra 
cae Dera. In the 
triangles round, legend 
Ma-ha-ra-ja-Ne -pa-te- 
dra. In the angles 
outside the figure, the 
mfa-mangala (eight 
emblems of the Bud- 
dhist religion), 


| The0 Imitation Persian eha- 


ricters im two lines, 


Two intersecting 
squares. In contre, 
ruse of holy water, 
kalage, and wreath on 
hlotus. Legend, Adijya 
Lakemt Beet. Date, 
8025.5; In the eight 
triangles, legend 
Mahdriat Jagatmdts. 
Around, in each of the 
outer an igles, a flower. 
(Pl. 11, Fig. 2.) 
Imitation Persian clra- 
racters in two lines. 


| In centre, trident; to | In centre, shell to 1; 
|, shell ; ta r., haleda: two crossed yaks tnil 
above, sun. Legend fly-whisks; to r., the 
on flowered field, Srt| symbol of the twe 
Set Jaye Parthivendra. | golden fishes. Legend 

on flowered field, 
Malla Deva,  Helow, 
date 600 8.8. British 
Museum. (Fi. IH, 
oe Fig. 3.) 
J No | (Quarter mohar.) In Offering vase and 
(=) || date. | centre, trident und two | wreath, Legend in 
70) | erescents sand 


store. 
ere in 2) Joye lines: 


er 


Malla. 
JAYA BHUPA LENDRA MALLA, 


four lines: (1) Sri, (2) 
Rajya, (8) Lakswt, a 
Devt. Nat figured 














® 1692 | Within cirdls, trident Within scolloped octa- 
a7 and two creseents and | gon, aword = and 
107 stars. Legend, Sr#2, | wreath, and legend 
Jaya Adpalendva eae cle Date, 812 
) att Round rie | 
| in eight lotus petals, 
| ; the aiage-on aka. 
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| Murat. | | 
No, Wenowr. | aw OuvHESse. REVERSE. 
Sim. : | 
| i i 
ui AM | 1700 | Design similar to pre- | Design similar to 
87 | | qeding. | Legend in haa In circle, 
1-07 circle, Sri 2, Fira) legend Art Sri Havi-; 
Bhipalendra. Round | in leaves round sdra, 
circle, in vight lotus | Chudémant Samra}. 
| : petals, Girtndra Maja Date, 812 s.6. (Not 
| Rajendra. fieured.) 
JAYA BHASKARA MALLA. 
22, it | 1701 | Similar to coin (No. 20) | In cirele. imitation 
84 of Bhapalendra, In| Persian characters in 
1-07 cirele, legend Sri Sri two lines; mm centre, 


Jinya Hthisfara. 





aword and wreath. 
In circle legend Malla 








| Deva, Date, 821 5.3, 
| In eight trefoil leaves 
| round, Nepalefvara 
| / | Girtladra. (PL TH, 
Fig. 4.) 

a4 | R 1698 | (Quarter mohar.) Per- | Persian characters in 
| ai / | siun characters in two | two lines. Tn centre, 
| S ernil | linea. In centre, tri- shell, Legend, Molle 
eoin | | dent; above, crescent. Dove. Date, 515 3.6. 

| “70 | | Legend, Sri 2, Jiya | (Pl, IIT, Fig. 6.) 

Ahiakara. + 

JAYA VIRA WAHINDERA MALLA. 

a4 | R 1709 | In circle, trident and | In tvirele, sword and 
fot: | jegend Avi Sr, and | wreath, sun and moon. 
102 date 820 a08. Around, | Around, in six scal- 
in six scolloped petals, | loped petals, Set Sri 
l legend Joya Fire Afa- | Lokendtha nama (wor- 
hindra Malla. ship to Loknath). 

| (Pl. ILL, Fig. 7.) 
a0 Jit 1717 |. In circle, trident and | In circle, eworl anil 
: 86°65 legend Sri Sea Jaya | wreath, and legend 
| 1-05 Matindrw. Around, in | Side Deva, Date, 
| | leaves, aafa-mengala. a37 xa. Around, in 
cight leaves, Sri Sri 


| | | Sri Kalunimays. 
; ‘Pl. TU, Fig. 6.) 


28 


a1 
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CNTERSE. 





legend Ari Sri Jaga 
| Mahindra, Around, in 
| petals, asfa-wangala, 


171s 





(Quurter mohor.) Tri- 
dent, and two crescents 
and stars. Legend, 
Si 2, Jaya Mahindra 
Sivvlut Ler, 





Eirvense, 


| 1716 | In ecitele, trident and | In eirele, sword and 


wreath, ond Arabic 
choracters. Legend, 
Suita Lees, Date, 
Sat s.s. Around, in 
eight petals, JVepdled- 
rara Girindra, (¥F1. 
III, Fig. 9.) 


Offering vase and 
wreath. Legend, Art 
Maltudra Salami. 
Date, $38.5, (PLU, 
Fig. 10.) 


JAGAJJAYA, alias MAHIPATENDRA SIMHA. 


(Qveex Kescomt Devi.) 


Pts 1752 | Incirele,trident; around, 
85 cate-nangela. Similar 
i to Nos, 20, 22, 24, ond 


26. Legend, §ri 2, 
Jaye Jagajimya. 


| preceding. Legend, 


Rh | 1748 | Design similar to the 
Avi 2, Jagajaya Malla, 
| 
| 


Binilar to No, 26, In 
cirele, legend Jfalle 
Dera. Around, in 
| eight lenvos, Wepaled- 
tra Mtijendra, Tate, 


852 wis. (PL. TU, 
Fig. 11.) 
In octagon, sword 


and wreath. Legend, 
| Sra2. Mah ipartindre 

Matla, Date, 858 ws. 
| (PI. II, Fig. 12.) 


A | 1782 | (Quarter mohar,) Tri- | Offering vase and 
19-3 dent, andtwocrescents | wreath. Legend, Sif 
67 and stars and crescent | Awmudint Devi. Date, 
| above. Legend, Sri 2,| 852 ws. (PL II, 

Jaya Jagajjaya Malla, Fig, 13.) 
M | No | Within lozenge, trident; | Sword und wreath : 
(=) date. | around, in four com-| two crescents anil 
a partments ond on] stars, on flowered 
fleld, legend Syi Joya | field. Legend in 


Mahipa, 


three lines, -findra 
Matla Dera. Ko date. 
British Museum. (PI. 
IY, Fig. 1.) 
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I 


Marat. 


No. | Waren. Dare. 


AD. 


TAYA PRAKASA MALLA. 
(Quees Dowacen(?), Kumcorst Devi.) 


R | 156 | Design similar to ‘Design similar to 


of the figure ty re 


Fig. - 2.) Phat tare 
on this coin ond on: 


isunusualon the Malls 
| ) coins, and on other 
cains of Jaya Prakisa, 


usual form, n. 


mR — | Barbarous imitation of | Barbarous imitation of 


655 ; the precedin the receding. Base 
110 | ; = metals] Marsden, wex. 
British Museum. (Pl. 

IV, Fig. 3.) 
R — | Barbarous imitation of | Barbarous imitation of 
rai No.1. No.31. Marsden, wexi.. 
110 Very base = metal. 
| British Museum. (PL 

| IV, Fig. 4.) 
nia 1783 In seolloped octagon, | Within a circle a tri- 
B25 u trident, benenth it | angular Aandafra; 
10 a crouching lion. | round it, within circle, 
| Legend, Sei * Joya | sword and wreath, 


| in petuls, «ata maigett dat - a7 + wae poet 


Maitpatindra Malla, 
(PL IV, Fig. 5.) 





‘ii 


82-5 Nos. 20, 22, 25, 26, | No. 29. In centre, 
1-07 98, and 20. Legend, | legend Sri 2, Mahi- 
| Sri 3, Jaya Prakaga patindra Malla. Date, 

| Malla. 876 ws. (PL TV,. 


coins Nos. 37 and 39, 


vis. coins Nos, 48, 40, 
and 45, it 1 in the 


petals, Ari cn 







4 | 
| 


; 
a 
i 


a 


_ 





mR 
42-9 
90 


18-6 
“70 


a1 
“Tz. 





HOnvEnse, Tirvrense. 


: 
| 1763 | Within pointed octagon, | Withinscolloped circle, 


trident and legend, | triangle in centre, and 
Srt 2, Jaya Prakaga | round it legend Sri 
Malla. Around, in | Yaleya Maju, Around, 
petals, asfa-marigala ; in petals, Sia Sri Sri 
between petals, legend | Anmdrt; outside 
Nepdlegeara and date | these, legend Sri Ifa- 
A73 3.3, Aipatiadra Malla. 
(PL IV, Fig. 6.) 
1755 | (Half mohor.) Within | Two lines intended for 
circle, trident and two | Arabic characters. In 
erescents ond sturs. centre, sword and 
Around, infourtrefoils, | wreath. Legend, Gide 


Sei 2, Jaya Pra-, Malla Deva. Date, 
| ATS. Muareden, moxii. 


British Museum. {P1. 

IV, Fig. 7.) 

1755 | (Half mohar.) Within, | Within circle, sword 

scolloped lozenge,atri- | and wreath, Around, 

| dent, with two flowers in four petals, legend 

growing from its shaft. Jee, and date S73 

Around, four petals; w.s. British Museum. 

within, petals; and on | (PL IV, Fig. 8.) 

intervening spaces, le- 

send Srt 2, Jaye Prahisa 

AMatla. 

1756 | (Quarter mohar.) In| In centre, eokra on 
centre, trident. TLe-~ | pedestal, Legend, 
gend, sri Jeneni Aw-. | -mudinI Devt. Date, 

B76 wis, Marsden, 
wexiv. Hritish Mu- 
seum, (PL TV, Fig. 9.) 
175s | (Quarter mohar.) In | In centre, sword and 
centre, trident, above | wreath, Legend, Sr? 
to |. figure of hand-| 3, Gulescari. Dute, 
drum {damera). Lee | 878 ws, British 
gend, Sri 3, Pasupati, | Museum. (Pl, IV, 
Fig. 10.) 

“1743 | (Quarter mohar.) Tri- Similar to preceding. 
dent only, Legend, | {Pl 1V, Fig. 11.) 

Sri 2, Jaya Prakaga | 

ifalia. 
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Tal 


‘Sweat. 


No. | Ween, | 


| Sim | 


42 


45 


R 
5-73 
“45 


2-7 


“ial 


43; # | 


40 


4% 


47 


45 


40 | mM 


for 


34°o 


2] 


ar | 








Nv 
oO 





2-0 
“45 





Dare. 
aD. | 


No 
date. 


No 
date, | 





Onvnnse. 


uveese. 





(Sixteenth of a mohar. ) 
Sword and wreath, on 
ao pedestal, 
Sri Jaya Praka-. 


Thirty - sosondths of 
Shes Sword. Le- 
gend, Sri Jaya Pre-. 


Gold Covneye. 


No | (Ashrafi.) An 


date. 


one 





1746 


SeaiK 


| 


dent, 


sume 04 
iho, Ee 





No | Same as 
| date. | No. 4%. 


JYOTI PRAKASA MALLA. 

(Coin struck during a rebellion, ) 

Similar to No. 32 of | Similar to No, 92. 
Inya Prakisa, Legend, 
Sri fyoti 
Milla. 





copy in gold of com 
No. 36. 


Quarter ashrafi,) Tri- 
Legend, Joye 
Prakiiéa Matla. 


Legend, — 





allver 








above, 
Malle, 


Small crouching lion 
with tail mised for- 
ward over body; 
legend  -#@ 
British Mu- 
seum. (PLIV,Fig. 15.) 


The coin oa thin leaf of 


Legend in 

Sri Sri Mah 
Malla. Dute, 866 
w.s. (PL IV, Fig. 15.) 


silver, and is only: 
stamped on the ob- 
verse, (PL IV, Fig. 


An exact copy of onin 
Wo, 36. (Cf. Pl. TV, 


6.) British 


Museum. 


and * wreath. 


Legend, Srt Gujhes- 
vari; date, 573 wa. 
British Museum, (PI. 
IV, Fig. 12.) 


Same as No. 42. 


Similar to the preceding. ) Nothing stamped. Thin 
j gold leaf; the obverse 
stamping 


through, 


shows 


silver comm | Same as No, 40. 


octagon, 
ipatindra 
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| Mera. | 4) 
No. | Want. bien OnvERSE. REVERSE. 
SIZE. 
— : 
+ (JANANIT) JAYA LAKSMI] DEVL. 


(Qcueex Motrure or Jroz Puskida Mars.) 
(Com atruck in a@ rebellion.) 


60 | “mt 1746 | (Quarter mohar.) Tri- | Offering vase with 
18 dent with flower above, | covering in form of 
“HO and two crescents ond | afépa, and wreath, 
dots. Legend, &ri | with creseent above, 
Janent. 


Legend, Joya Lakam! ‘ 
Det, Date, B66 x.s. 
| Pi. VI, Fig. 12.) 
Note. —This coin Was, 
by oversight, omitted 
from Pl. IV. It is 
shown on the lust 
sabes of Malin ooins. 
e obverse is figured 

below the reverse. 


KINGDOM OF PATAN OR LALITAPUR. 
SIDDHI NARASIMHA., 








al | 1631 | Within central circle, | Within central circle, 
a? sworl and crescent. | alon tor. Around, 
1-1 Legend, Sri SrtSiddhi. | imitation Arabic 
Around, imitation | characters upside 
Arabie characters | down, similar to 
upside down, us on the | those on the obverse 
obverse of coins No. 1, | of coins Nos, 1, ete. 
2, 3, 5, 9, and 10, bat but with w flower to 
with a flower above in| 1, and above two 4 
place of the sword and | crescents and dots, 
wreath, and legend Vara, 
making with the lion 
in the centre JVare- 
‘aimhe,’ Below, date 
761 wa. (FL OY, 
Fig. 1.) 
62 R 1654 | (Quartermohar.)Sword, | Lion to r,; above 
20°5 | flower, and two cress | legend, Nera, making 
7 cents. and dots. Le | with lion Mura- 
gend, Sri Sri Siddhi, ‘athe.’ Date, 774. 
s le ™ 


ro 


- 
a _ , 
_ pe n= 
ee = 7 
a | “tal ys 





ob RR 
8] 
“OG 
S4 iit 
RO 
103 
| 
ob | MR 
RG 
“98 


MeErat. | | 
No. | Wert. | Dat 
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. 
ATs | 


JAYA SRINIVASA MALLA, 
Characters 05 in No. 49, 


1661 


Ouvense. 





ate. In central oircle, 
legend Set Set Foyt, 


7a3 





Reverse. 


Characters with flower 


1666 | Two intersecting tri- 


angles. In centre, 
aword and wreath, 
flower and twocrescents 
and dots. Legend, 1m 
contre, Sri Sri Jaya; 
round in the ‘six tri- 
angles, Srinicdea Malla. 


to right as in No. 49. 
Legend above, SriNi-, 


within circle dea 
Malla. Helow, date 


781 y.s. (PLV, Fig.3.) 


In central circle two 


kaladaa with streamers, 
with staff between 
and two small indis- 
tinet symbols. Hound 
it w square figure with 
projections from the 
sides. In the four 
corners of the figure 
two royal banners, # 
catra, and a flower. 
Legend, Wegaifeseara. 
Date within circle, 
7863.5, (PLY, Fig-4.) 


YOGA NARENDRA MALLA. 


1688 | Figure 


» flood — of 


interlaced svastikas, In 
the central square thus 
formed, sword; in the 


top and central squares, | 


legend Sri3. Lokanatia, 
Legend commencing 
from top left corner and 
reading . horizontally 
across Sri Sri Yoga 
Narendra Malia Deva. 
Outside the. figure, 
legend Sinigifirwnaea- 
paraga, “Skilled in the 
| concerted 
music,”  Nofe.— This 
legend is misread in 
the recent Cutalogue of 
the Coins in the India 
Museom, Calentta, os 
Savigi (which has no 
meaning) fandard pfr- 
aga, “Skilled in the 
tinderd 

mantra).” 


(dance © or 





formed of two iT wointersectingquadri~ 


laterals with concave 
sides. In central 
octagon 80 formed, 
circle surrounded by 
eight potuls. Inside 
circle, vase of offer- 
ings with cover i 
form of «ipa, and 
wreath. Inthe eight 
triangles, legend Sri 
Yooa Lakgnt Deri. 
In the spaces outside 


the figure, legend Sri 


Narendra Lakaml 
Devt, In bottom tri- 


angle, date 805 ws, 
(PL. V, Fig. 5.) 
























eo eae THE COINAGE OF NEPAL, 
No. | Wrianr. ‘Date. | OnvEeneen. Revensre, 
Sime. a 

“a HM | 1686 Similar to the preceding. | A rhomboid intersected 
a. “85 by two equilateral 
102 triangles, In central 

i rhomboid so formed, 
- on pedestal, u vase for 





y 
| 
mie 1685 | Similar to the two pre- 
B15 ceding coins. 
1-02 
4 
‘| 


id 1686 | Small square inscribed 
| within a lorger. Round 
a these, two intersecting 
syuntes. In the central 

pias, vist In the 

WoO Central squares, 

legend Si SH Sri 

Lokandtha. Within the 

figure of the intersect- 

Ing sunres, crescent 

7 sun, and legend 

Srt Sri Foga Narendra 

Molla Deva, Outside 


Sanigitiranara-paraga, 
(See coin No. 85.) — 





the figure, legend | 





offerings with cover 
in form of afipa and 
wreath; to |. shell, 
tor, mace. Within 
the larger rhomboid, 
legend Ari Narendra 
Lakemi Hert, Outside 
the figure and in the 
bottom triangle, legend 
Sri Pratapa Lakint 
Devi. At bottom, dute 
806y.s. (PLY, Fig. 6.) 


A smaller square, in- 


seribed within another. 
Within, smaller 
square, vuse of holy 
water, £alata, resting 
onalotua; to L. shell, 
to r. standard: be- 
low these, to 1. mace, 
to r. lotus. In tri- 
angles, to 1. wose for 
offerings, to r, atan- 
dard. Legend, Yoga 
Lakemt Deri. Date, 
505 n.8. Hritieh Alu- 
aeum. (Pl. ¥, Fig. 7.) 





Light pointed figure. 


In central octagon, 
vase for offerings and 
wreath, crescent and 
sun, shell and mace, 
Around, within the 
triangles, legend Sri 
Sri Narendra Laksml 
ries ae the 
Chuddnani, Date, 806 
wis. (PL. V, Fig. 8,) 














No. | Werent. Dare. OnvEnse. | 
mia, AT, | 
oo mM | 1700 | In centre, on pedestal, 
52 eword with wreath ; 
ro | above, flower, crescent, | 
| and sun. Legend in | 
five lines, in two Inner 
columna of characters, 
| Sa Srt Jaya Yoga | 
‘ Nerendra Malla, Legend | 
| in four lines in outer | 
| two columns, Senigl- | 
| lirnnard-piraga. [See | 
coin No. 55.) 
bt : MRM | 1687 | (Quarter mohor.} — aa 
21 | syjuare with four tre- 
‘75 foiled petals round, In 


syjunure, | stuff, andl 
| legend Sri Sri Foga, 

and ute BOT &.8. 

Legend formed by the 
: eentral characters of 
the top ami luteral 
trefoils, Narendra (in 
lower trefoil) Malla; 
outer characters of top 
and Interal trefoils, 
Baya ara, “Have 
pity,” and letters pa-pa 
for possibly ya-ya) In 
the laterul trefoils, and 
ga in the bottom tre- 
foil, the meaning af 
which is not clear. | 


JAYA INDRA MALLA. 


fil tt | 1706 In square, sword and 
| Ba | wreath, with small 
102 talaga above, ond le- 

| | genl Sri Sri Loka- 
natha; outside, legend | 


Sri Sr Jaya Indva 
Malla. 


| | 


———— ee 


REVERSE. 





In centre, trident rest- 
ing on lotus. Legend 
in five lines of the 
two inner columns of 
Fira Yooa Narendra 
Malla. Legend in 
four lines forming 
outer columns, Ne- 
palewvara. Chuddment. 
Date, 820 x4. (PL. 
V, Fig, 9.) 

Five - pointed figure 


a 


formed of 4 coD- 
tinuous line. In tep 
three trinngles and 


eentre,. legend Sri 
Sri Sri Lokanatha; 
around and in two 
lower trinonglos, 
legend Talon Sahdya, 
“Taleju's ad.” (PL. 
YW, Fig. 10.) 


In square, figure with 
circulurly projecting 
sides, trident resting 
on lotus: to 1. cabre 
on pedestal; to F. 
vase for offerings with 
cover in form of atiipa, 
Legend, Sri Bhagavatt 
Devt, and date 826 %.s, 
(Fl, V, Fig. 11.) 





ms 62 aR 
82-5 
102 





Size. 


YOGAMATI, 


v_¥ a 
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Dare. | 
b, | 


LOKA 


| 


VIRA 


Onrrusr. 


agnare inseribed dia- 


ponally, and, in centre, — 
a third square ets: | 


taining 
wreath. Outer legenil, 
Srt 2, Jiyie Lokaprakiga 
Malla Dera; inner le- 
ren. Sri Sri Kalund- 
maya.” 


1709 | Square, with semi-ellip- 


tical figure on each 
side. In square, dagger 
and wreath, crescent 
and sun, and lepend 
Sr? 2, Lakunitha ; otut- 
aide und 3 In the ‘eeenia 
elliptical figures, legend 
Srt Sri Fira Narevibda 
Mala Dever, 


sword with 


Tlevenze. 


(?) Widow of Yoga Narendra, with her son, 
PRAKASA MALLA. 

(Coin taken from the Catalogue of Coins in the Indion Museum, Calentta,) 
| 1707 | Square, with re 


“Two interlaced equi- 
Isteral triangles, with 
central scalloped com- 
partment, containing 
trident. Legend, Sri, 
Sri Fogamati Devt; 
date below, S27 ws. 
‘= 1707. a.u.).” 
LC.LM.C., 1906, 
vol. i, p. 288. 


YOGAMATI, (?) Widow or Yogu Nurendra, with her son, 
NARASIMHA MALLA, 


An equilateral triangle 
inscribed within an- 
other ; in lateral tri- 
angles, in |, eatra on 
pedestal, in r. vase of 
offerings ; out eile and 
in top trinngle, legend 
Set Sri Yogamati 
Deri, and date 829 
xs. British Museum. 

(PL V, Fig.-12.) 


HRDI NARASIMHA MALLA, 


~1716) In contre, circle sir- 


rounded by six trefoiled 
petals; outside this, 
quadrangular figure 
with projections from 
the sides. In cirele, 
lion to |. with La 
tuised, Legend, 

petals, Sri Srt Mili 
Nara: in centre, lion = 
« Sista’: in corners of 
figure, Mala Deva. — 


Two intersecting equi- 


lateral trianglea. In 
central figure, sword 
and wreath, crescent 
and sun, and padubd, 
In petals and triangles 
of the figure, legend 
Sri Sri Narundmaya. 
Date, 836 5.5, (PIVI, 
Fig. 1.) 


a. 
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= 


Mrrau 
~ al! | Dates 
=u Wrst. ~~ ics UpvERSE. 
| ALD, 
Sik. | 


REVERSE: 


65 R | 1716 | Circle surrounded by | 


Ba'S six trefoiled petals, 
1-00 | | these again surrounded | 
br six bifoiled petals. | 
In circle, hon to L | 
| with flower and stalk 
| | in front. Legentl (it | 
| both series of petals 
| together), Sri Sri Fira | 
| | Hirdi Nara (lion in | 
| | centre) Sisnha, Male 
| (misspelt) Deve. 


| Circle surrounded by 


six unifoiled petals, 
these again surrounded 
by 4ix treiviled petals. 
Legend (in both series 
of petals tozethor). Sri 
Srikcrunimaya Name 
and date 836 ms, 
‘PL, VI, Fig. 2.) 


TAYA YOGA PRAKASA MALTA. 


fi | A | 1712 | Circle surrounded by | Octagon with concave 


a eight petals, In cirele, 
1-1 | trident and imitation — 
| Persian characters 10 
) two lines. Legend, 
| | (in circle) Sri Sri Jaya 
| Yo-, (in petals) -ya | 
| Prakada Malla Dera. | 
| Dute, a32a.8. (PL VI, | 

| Fig. 4.) 


JAYA VISNU MALLA. 





7 AR i741 | On reticulated surface ; 
43 in centre, trident, imita- 
| 107 | tion Persian characters 
| in two lines, ercsernt 
| and sun. Logend, Sri 
| Sri Jaya Fisne Malle 
| | Deve. Dute, 861 ws. 


siles. In centre, 
testing on lotus, 
eworl ond wreath, 
crescent and sun, and 
flower on cither side. 
Around, in cight lotus 
lenves, legend &r 
Sri Srt Kerundmaya 
(misspelt m for m). 


(Pl, VI, Fig. 3.) 


Scalloped circle. Within 


cirele, sword and 
wreath on pedestal, 
and legend Ari Sri 
Sri Lokandtha. (hut 


cy 


aide the figure, reading 


across from side to 


side, legend Sri Jaya 
Fira Yoga Neveniea 
Malla Deca, (PI. VI, 
Fig. 4.) | 









‘”, 
wei 


738 : 


a 





| Merat. Dare. 


No.) Woenr. 
Sire. 


OnvrEksk. Ttnvense. 


In centre, sword ond 
wreath, imitation 
Persian characters in 
two lines, two cres- 
cents and dots, and 
trailing flowers. Lr- 


65 Pst 1759 «Cirele surrounded by 
82-5 four petals, In circle, 
105 trident: in tls, 
umbrella, miice, flower, 
and chakra. Legend, | 
| (in cirele) Sa Sri, ( (in 
| petals} Jaye Views | gend, Sri Srt Sri 
Malla Dera. Date, $859 | Aarwedmeya, (PLVI, 
| wa | Fig. 3.) 


JAYA RAIYA PRAKASA MALLA. 
R L736 | In centre, trident,imita- | Design os in No. 67 





Ba tion Persian characters | of Jiya Firau Malla. 
1-1 in ary ines, creseent | Legend, in seolloped 
pA aun, Legend, Sri | circle, Sri Sets ri 
Faye Rajya Pra- | Lokanitha; outside, 
hdda Deve. Vote, 856 | Sri Jaye Fira Yoga 
5.5, Narendra Malla Deva. 
(A "vi debased oon, ) 
(Pl. VI, Fig: 6.) 
At 1736 | Cirele in centre, round | Design similar to pre- 
R2°5 it a square with pro- | ceding. Legend,( with- 
10a jections of double-key | in seelloped circle) Sri 
pattern. In circle, tri- | Syt Sri Lokunatha, 
dent and sun. Legend, | (outside) Sra Jaye 
ae cirale) Sr 2) Jaya | Viva Fogu oily 
ajve, (in outer eure) Malla Dera, (P1. VI 
Prakasa Malla Deva. Fig. 7.) 
Date, 856 ».s, 

A | 1796 | Twointersecting quadti- | Desien same as Nos. 
B25 lateral ms is with a7, 69, and 70, 
1:08 conearesiles. Incontre, Legend, (within Wee 


trident, crescent, and loped — circle) 
sui; outside, in the | Sri Ari Lokanatha, 
angles of the figure, heeraie) Sri Jaya 
the Aste Ming rai, ra Yoga Narendr 
Legend, (in peates’ Srt | Malla Deva, (PL. V1, 
Sri Jaya Ba-, (round, | Fig. 8.) 

in triunwles} siya 

Pralaja Malla Deva. 

Date, BiG wos, 





y 


ou —— 








a E 





THE COINAGE OF NEPAL, To 
ee ES 
[Merac. |. 
Ko. Wricut. | Dare. (nv RERSE. [LnvERSE. 
Sim. | 
TZ Rt 1736 | Octagon surrounded by | Cirele eurrountied by 
K+ eight petals, In octa- eight petals. Incirele, 
| 1°2 | gon, trident with eres- aword ond sword on 
) | cent on the shaft, | pedestal, Legend, (im 
Legend, (in, octagon) | cirele) Sri Sri Sri 
| Sa Sri Se Hara Lokanatha, (in petals) 
 Siddii, “The success | Sri 2. Yoga Narendre 
| of Hura,” (in petals) | fella. British Mu- 
| Spt 2, Rajya Prakada | soum, (PI. VI, Fig.) 
| Malla, Tate, 869 x.s. 
JAYA VISVAJITA MALTA. 
78 © 1758 | Circle surrounded by six | Circle surrounded by 
BOS petals, which are main | eight lotus petals. In 
1-08 surrounded bysixecol- | circle, sword and 
loped petals. Ineirele, | wreath on pedestal, 
trident, crescent, andl | and legend Sri Sri 
ann, and legend Ari) Sri Lokandtha ; in 
| Hara Siddhi; in petals, | ae Set 2. Yoga 
| Set Avi Jaya Pisvapita | Narendra Malla. (FI, 
| Maile Deva, Date, 878 | VI, Fig. 10.) 
| Ws. | 
74 | Fits 1752 | (Quarter mohar. ) Circle | Circle surrounded by 
a | surrod nded by six | six petals. In circle, 
‘TO petals, in cirele. Lit- | sword und wreath, two 
wend, (in éirele) Art, | erescontsand dots,and 
fin petals) Tisrayita | two lotus bude: in 
Malls Dera. Date (in | petals, legend Sri Sri 
. | circle), B72 3.5. | Lokendtha, (PL VI, 
| | | Fig. 11.) 
7a mR | 1678 | Small circle in centre; | Crrele surrounded » by 
tate] round it & Syjunre | eight petals, TIncirele, 
2 | divided by a svastika; | sword and wreath on 
| | in cirele, trident and pedestal, crescent and 
| two dots; outside the sun, and two flower; 
| square, abowe, eresoent in petala, legend Sri 
| and sun, to |. flowers, rt Sei Karupaimaya, 
| to r. shell and mace. (Pl, VI, Fig. 13.) 
| In square, legend Sri 
Sri Dala Mordana Saha 
| | Juve, Below, date | 
) S88 ws. 


ge 
ay _ - a} * 









\\ ahierit:; 
Mo. | Wasezr. | Dare. 
Sire. 


OnvERseE. Reverse. 


ae | 





FRTHVI NARAYANA SAHA. 
(After seizure of territory at Noakot.) 
i764 | (Mohor.) Square, with | Similar to the reverse 
ae ‘5 openings in the middle | of the Malla coins of 
115 of the sides, and with : 
amall circle in’ the 
centre, and divided into 
four compartments by 
the four orms of a 
srastrxaé, In central 
circle, o trident. 
Around the square; 
above, sun, Moon, and 
atar; tol, calra (dis- 
eus) ond lotus; tor, 
shell and mace. In 
square, legend a7 seF 
PRrarl NWigiATANA 
sina pera. Below, 
date 1676 (Sika era = | 
1754 a.D.). 


Vira Mahindra (No, 
26; Pl. U1, Fig. 9), 
Juyu Be he (Na, 
28; Pl. 10, Fig. 11), 
kings of Kithminda ; 
and the obverse of 
coin of Yora Prakasa 
of Pitan (No. 66; Pl. 
WI, Fig. 3). Circle 
surrounded by eight 
petals. In circle, two 
straight lines, which 
representthe imitation 
Persian characters on 
the above noted Malla 
coins, eword and 
wreath, Legend, in 
circle, #87 ef nid- 
rixt; in potals, sat 
der set cone KHANA- 
rua, (Pl, VIL, Fig-1.) 
Note. —From the (late 
this coin was struck 
by peravl wiedraya 
after his first seizure 
of Nepal territories at 
Noakot, and before he 
eonqaered the eee, 
and took the capi 

in 1786 a.n, 


R “1760 King of Nopal.) | Similar to the pre- 

85 (Mohar.) Similar to | ceding. - 

‘10 the preceding. ute, 
1695 8. 


— 


a 
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No, | Ween. 1 | OnvEnse. | REVERSE. 









a AR “ts | (Mohar.) Similar to- Similar to the pre- 
ty) the ppeeine: Date, coding, But legend 

1695 5 in circle, set ant 
LOKANATHA; Im pe- 
tals, 427 Sn? GoRANHA- 
warva. (Marsden, 
MOXEXY.) 


m4 | 1771 | (Half mohar, or suka.) Imitation Persian cha- 
41°5 Imitation Persian cha- | racters in two lines, 
“TT | ructers in two. lines. In centre, sword and 
| In centre, trident; le- | wreath,sun and moon, 
gend, ef $ PeTHvd Legend, sia4 fxr A, 
| R5ARAPARA, | Date, 1693 S. (Pl. 
VU, Fig. 2.) ate. 
The ‘design and sym- 
bola of this com are 
similar to the mehar 
of s4Ya NEPENDRA 
wanta (No. 16; PL 
ILE, Fig. 1); and with 
the exception of the 
symbol on the reverse, 
to the quarter mohar 
of s4r4 NHASKARA 
wanha (No, 23; PL 
Til, Fig. 6). 





5 R 1771 | (Double mohar.) Similar | Similar to the mohar 





171 to the mohar No, 1,| No. 1 (Mareden, 

fy | Date, 1693 8, moxxx1). Vote. —This 

A | | is the firstexample of 
a double mohar. 


Gala Covnage. 
6 | N | 1768 | (Gold mohar or patti.) | Similar to the silver 


Ro Similar to the silver mohar No. 1 (Mare 
 & | mohar Ne. 1. Tute, | den, MCXXVI1}. 
| | 1690 8. | 
T| — | (Gold half mohar or son- Similar to the silver 
| 41s ko-suki,) Similar to| half mohar No. 3 
(=) 








the silver half mohar | (Marsden, MCEXVIIT), 
| No.3, ) 


as. 108. 4s 


<a" » 


No 
date. 


1-25 





| 1771 





42 
“80 





por No, 1. 


arta | 


Lift | (Duitole asarfi.) Large 


gold piece. Similar to 
Date, 
1693 8. 


vase with cover in 
form of «fips, sur- 
mounted by umbrella, 
Legend, def 4x7 wanre- 
HRA LAREMT DEFT, 


ane | 1774 ernie sl on mohar of 

“15 vi Niriyona Siha, 
No.l. Legend, nt set 
Sel PRATAPA | stuHA 
Sitd ova.” Date, | 
L6G 

m | 1778 Suk.) 


No. 4, but with crouch- 
ing lion to L, below. 


Legend, axT2, fe lain 
(Qin =) Siraha. 


= a OL i eae ee 
THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 


(Gold eighth of moharor | Similar to preceding 
son-ko-iini. ) 
the preceding. Nodate, 


(Golddim = ;4, mohar.) 


(Marsden, moxxvix). 


(Mareden, moxxx.) 


Circle surrounded by 


detien hetween each 
circle, aword and dug- 
der. Legend, in circle, 
ent 3, peavayT; in 
points of star, 4aF set 
Sal ecoRpaknANATita. 


(PL VI, Fig. 4.) 


(QUEEN NARINDRA LAKSMI DEVI.) 
| (Gold suki.) 


Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines. 
In centre, trident ; 
above, sun and moon, 
Legend, ef anf nat- 
rast. Duoto, 1693 5. 
Marsden,  Mcx<xxtr. 
(PL. VII, Fig. 3.) 


PRATAPA SIMHA SAHA (1774-1777 a.v.). 


Devise os on No. I. 
Legend, in circle, af 
Sef gceresrast: in 
petals, Sef snr dal 
GORAKHANATHA, 15 
on No. I. 


Device as on | Device as on No. 4, but 


with umbrells ubove, 
Legend, sia pera. 
perk gal 8. This 


similar to 
No. 7. (See Pl. VI, 
Fig, 5.) 
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METAL. | are, | . 
No. | Wetert.| |, Onuverse. © REVERSE. 
Size. ey | 
14 AR | No | (Suki.) None. Lion to L, with paw 
105 | date. | (Ant.) Sword, without | raised and tail curled 
‘oa | wreath. Legend, S27 | over the back, and 
| | PRATAPA, flower buds in front. 
Legend, sina, Mars- 
den, mexxxvite. (Fl. 
| VI, Fig. 6.) 
15 Bi No | (Adhini.) Sword, and Nothing stamped on 
| 6s date. | legend, saf reaTara, reverse. Design simi- 
“35 lur to Malla coin No. 
43, of sara PRAKASA 
| ward. (PI. 1V, Fig. 
| if.) 
Gold Cownaye. 
isd; # | (Gold mobar or patla.) | Exactly similar to No- 
i Exactly similar to| I[¢. 
silver mohar No, 12. 
17 AT L775 | (Gold suka.) Exactly Exactly similarto silver 
41°5 similar to silver sukii | suki "No. 13. Date, 
77 No. 13. 1697 &. Marsden, 
woxxxrn. (PI. VII, 
| Fig. 5.) 
ig) aA | No | (Gold suki.) None. Exactly similarto silver 
li) | date. (Gold int.) Exactly | ani No, 14, Marsden, 
‘dgimilar to silver fmi| McxXxXVOL. 
No, 14. 
10 HN No (Gold. fdhant.) Same | Same as silver six 
5-5 date. | as silver sixteenth of teenth. 
(-) mohar. 
20 N bia ‘(Duitote asarfi.) Device | Similar to the duitole 
356 ason No. 10. Legend, | asarft of Prthvt Nari- 
125 | der def praTaipa scnad | yana, No, 10. 

















SAHA, DEVA. Date, 


1698 5 




















No. Waa et: 
Size. 


| Darr. 


ey Onvense. Reverse. 








2 











RAJENDRA LAKSMI DEVI (a Queen Consort). 
MR | 1776 (Suki.) Vaso for offer- | Device as on No, 10 of 


2t-a ings with eoverin form | Nurindra Laksmi 

68 of stipe. Sun und | Devi, Date, 1698 5. 
moon, Legend, dnt der | , 
RAJENDEALAR SMT DEVS. — 


Gold Co image, 








rs ea Ning rating to the pre- 
21-0 the prec ceding. Date, 16975. 
‘6 | Marsden, moxt. 


RANA BAHADUR SAHA (1776-1799 A.D.), 
A | 1783 | (Mohar.) Device as on | Similar to No. 1. 
H4 | No. 1. Legend, say | 
112 anf del RANA Rand por 
SIHA Dera. Date, 











1708 §. 

at El (Doublemohnr.) Similar | Similar to the pre- 
169 tothe preceding. (Date | ceding (a small thick 
‘OT not noted. | coin). 

mR 1790 | (Suki.) Devieo as on | Device as on No. 4. 
41 No.4. Legend, farée?| Legend, sana opera. 
“86 RANA HARADUR, Date, 1712 8, 

a L783 | (Suki.) Sword and | Device as on No. 11. 


wreath, two suns, cres- | Legend, ef 4nF sia- 
cents, und stars, Le-| raxz Date, 1705 8. 
gend, 4eF pana pand- 

DUR SARA DEV A, 


“Th 





| 
mit No | (Ant. | Poaak ses 

11 | date, (Ant) Mursden, woxni—mexniv 
(-) 
fh No | (Adbini.) Marsden, mexnmi—woxry 
6 
R No  (Dam.) Minute coins | Marsden, wexnr—sextrv 
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| Merax. | 
No. | Werour, | 247 


Ouverse. REVERE. 
| A.D. 
Sire. 





pL 


Gold Covneage. 
30 N | 1796 | (Duitole asurfl.) Square | Similar to No. 10. (PL 
358 | surrounded by four | VII, Fig. 7.) 
1-28 petals at the corners 
and four outer petals 
ut the sides. In outer 
petals: top, sword and 
wreath, crescent ond 
| sun: to L, cakra and 





lotus; to r., shell and 
mace. Incorner petals, 
floral device. In square, 
| legend, nF ant sel raya 
r4nipon sivA DEA. 
/ Below, date 1718.5. 





31 | AT : (778 | (Gold mohar or patla.) | Exactly similar to 
B5°5 Exactlysimilurtosilver | silver mohar No. 24. 
| {-) | mahar No, 23. Date, | Marsden, Moxuti- 
| | 1700 8, MOXLIY. 
Bp 





| ot | 1776 | (Gold suki.) Exactly Exactly similartosilver 
| similar to silver half | half mohar No, 25, 
(—) mohar No, 29, Thate, 

1700 8. 








(Gold suki.) None. 
(Gold aint.) None. 





3a As = | (Gold dim.) Minute | Marsden, moxtit—atcxnty 
| pieces of thin gold leaf, 
| | | weighing less than ao 
| grain, : 


RAJENDRA LAKSMI DEVI. 
(As Queen Regent for her minor son Rana Babidur Saha. ) 
j4 Mm «| «1778 (Quarter mohar,) Cabra | Imitation Persian cha- 
a9 | on pedestal. Legend, | racters in two lines, 
“AT der det wastenpea | trident, and two cres- 
LAKkeM? DEVS, cents and stars. Le- 
gend, safanlryAVANT. 
| Date, 1700 & | 
VII, Fig.8. Marsden, 
| moxur (a). 


4a 








746 THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 
Murat. |, _ | 
No. | Wereqnr. ae | CVERSE. REvEnse. 
RAJA RAJESVARI DEVI, 
(? Slave-girl married by Rana Bahadur.) 

35 |; Rm 1789 See Device os on | SimilartoNo.11. Date, 
21 No. without the | 1711 8. Wote.— 
"BO cabal above: Le- There is a similar coin 
gend, Sef 2, waza | of date 1712. Mara- 


RisEesrarnl oer. | 


GIRVANA YUDDHA YVIKRAMA SAHA 





36 RR L806 | (Mohar.) Device as on 
63:5 No. 1 except legend in 
106 place of crescent ond 
sun. Legend: above 
squure, Sef sel spy: | 
within square, @fevix. | 
PUPP HA FIKRAMA SAA | 
| peva. Date, 1728 §, | 
aT mt | Double mohar,) 
a8 R (Large siltercoin similar | 
955 | to the duitole asarfi.) 
1-25 Devicesimilarto No.10, 
| but no erastika within 
the square, Date, | 
1fi25-8, 
og R : (Half mohar, | 
40 MR (Quarter mohar.) 
41 R | (Eighth of mohar. ) 
42 R Sixteenth of mohar,) 
43 RR No | “ Seastika with central 
| Square, date. | circle enclosing trident. 
o4'4 | Legend, efavaya | 
7 FUDDHA VIKRAMA 81H | 


| pEva. Nodnte.” Note. 

coin is the same as 

| the device forming the 
| Square on the mohar, | 

and of the same size, 





den MOXLY is a similar 
coin of date 1716 8, = 
174 a.n, 


(1799-1816 4.p.). 
| Similar to No. 1. But 


legend in cirele, gaf 
d, SHAY ANT, 


Similar te No. 10. 


“Circle enclosing 
dagger( =sword) with 
wreath, and legend 
Saf RvAVANT+ outside 
cirele nF in each 
commer pl. eeted 

11}, ba 
Cola ae the an 
Museum, Caleutta 
(1906), vol. i, p. 291. 


e, . 
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Merat.. Date | 
No, | Weiext. ae : Onvense. Revesse. 
SIZE. rie 








a 


Gold Coimage. 
44.| 1799 | (Gold mohar.) Similar Similar to the silver 


55 | ta the silver mohar mohar No. #66. 
(-) | No. 36. Date, 17218. | Marsden, moxuvit. 


45 N | — | (Duiteleasart.) Device | Similar to No. 10. 
oo6 | as on No. 10. 


1°25 
46 N | 1799 | (Gold double mohar or Similar to the silver 
170 | takla,) Similar to the | mohar No. $6. 
silver mohar No, 36. | Marsden, MCXLYI. 

| Date, 1721 8. 

(Gold suki.) Circle | Small square, inseribed 
surrounded by eight diagonally within 
stala, Incircle,sword | large one. In centre 

and wreath. In petals, | square, trident; above 

legend da7 sar seI) outer square, crescent 
ainvinxa TURD HA, | and sun. Legend, 
| gbhove square, WF 
| within squure, KAaA 
| sana, Date, 1792 S. 


42 | 


(Fl. VI, Fig. 10.) 








18 wn | (Gold suki.) ; 
40) NV (Gold int.) 
(QUEEN) STPDHI LAESMI DEVI (1810-1514 A.D.) 
Bi) NN ‘Baklai, or gold double 
148 | mohar. } 
70 


ol NT | (Gold suit.) | 


RAJENDRA VIKRAMA SAHA (1816-1847 AT) 
52 RR | 1816 | (Mohar.) Device 2s on | Similar to No. I. 
| 82-8: | No.1. Butwith legend 

107 Sri above the square. | 
Legend within square, | 
Sri Srt Rajendra | 
| Vikram Saha Deva. | 
| | Date, 1738 5. | 





Se LirPry et 
| : a \ ; 






| 
| | (Double mohar.) 
1824 (Subt.) Device as on Devive. ax on ‘No. 17. 
No. 17. Legend, Sri Legend, krama Saha 
1 Sri Rajendra Mi, Deva, Date, 1748. 
(Quarter mohnr.) 
Ast). s Swond, crescent, 
Legend, Sri 
Rajendra Fi. 
| (Adhiini.) 
Gold Coinage. 
| (Gold mohar, } ; 
(Duitole asorfi.) Of 


same denomination as 
No. 10, 


(Bakla, or gold double 
mohar, ) | 





Mace. Legend, drama 
Siha Deva, No date. 


(Gold suki.) 
(Gold suki, ) 
(Gold ani.) 





NS’ LAKS§MI DEVI ax» SUNDARI DEVI (1816-1832 a.p.). 
(Suki) 
Bilis, 
«Gold Coinage, 
(Balla, * gold double | 
(Gold suki.) 
(Gold ani.) 








By 
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i Wnicu?. Date. | OnvERsE. | Reverse. 
Suz. | sacl | 





= 











QUEEN (SAMBATYA) LAKSMI DEVIL. 
69) &m | 1824 | (Suki.) Vase for offerings | Imitation Persian cha- 





206 | with cover in form of | racters in two lines. 
“T6 stipe, with flowers on In centre, trident ; 
| either side. Legend, | above, crescent and 

| Bi setae eet eee rae 

ri. pani. Lite, Lia. 

| | Note.—This coin is 

| | wrongly described in 

| the Catalogue of the 

| : | Indian Museum, Cal- 


| gutta, as “* Humped 
| | | bull vr. (0.C.LALC, 
vol, i, p. 291, and 
| pl. xxviii, fig. 12). 
From the plate it 
| | appears that a lump 
of metal has stuck on 
| to the coin, partly 
| eoncealingthe trident, 
| and thishasbeen taken 
| for a “humped bull.” 


SURENDRA VIKRAMA SAHA (1847-1881 4.0). 





70 Mm | 1849 | (Mohar.) Device as on | Similar to No. 1. 
B52 No, 1, but with legend | 
> a Sri above the square, 
in place of crescent. 
ain. Legend withm 
the square, Ort ort | 
| Surendra Vikrama Saha 


| Dera. Date, 1771 8. 
71 Ati | (Double mohar.) 


ia R | No | (Suki,) Imitation Per- Imitation Persian cha- 
| sian character in two racters in two lines. 

lines, In centre, tri- | Legend, krama Sitha 

ae Legend, SriSrit | Deva, 

Sri Surendra Fi. 





73,| mt | No (Saks) 














No. dtssat | Deen. 
SIZk. 
74 RR No 
10:7 date 
"6 
| RMR | Be 
52 date 
5. | 
76 im . No 
el | date 
af ; 
77 | RR No 
“5 date. 
“80 to -36 
78 iv 1814 
Boo 
104 
fat ri 14847 
356- | 
[I-29 
| 
50 N 


a 


| cight-pointed star. 


| Sun; to L, 
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Owvrnse. 


a 


(Ani) In centre, sword; 
above, crescent and sun. 





( Adhani. } 
preceding. 


(Poiei.) *Similarto pre- 
ceding. . 





(Phoka dim or cin 
dim = y)y of a mohar, | 
Minute coins on silver 

| leaf. Similar to pre- 
| ceeding. 


Gold £ 


(Gold mohar. | 
to the 
No, 70. 


Covmenge. 


Similar 


| Charge gold coin.) 


Circle surrounded by 
triple lines, forming an 
In 


circle, sword and 


| Wreath; in the points 


of the star, pellets: in 
the outer angles, 
above, crescent 3 and 


lotus; to r., shell and 
mace.  Legond, in 
eircle, Sri Sri Surendra 
Fikrama Saha Deva, 
Date below, 1769 5, 


— Baa, gold double 
mohar. ) 


silver moter 
Date, 1798 8, | 


REevrense, 


— 


In centre, mace; above, 


two pellets. Legend, 


Legend, Sri Surendra, krama Saha Deva, 
Similar to | Similar to preceding. 


Nothing on the reverse: 
these coins are so thin 
that the die of the ob- 
rerse shows through. 


Similar to the 


Pre 
eeding, 


| Similar to the silver 
meohar No, 70. 


| Similar to No. 
(Pi. VII, Fig. 9.) 


10. 


etbra anid | 
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al | A No | (Gold suki.) Similar | Similar to silver suka 
42 | date. | to silver suki No. 72. | No. 72. 
‘s 
82 | No | (Gold sukt.) 
date. 
BS (Gold ani.) Similar to | Similar to silver ani 


silver fini No, 74. Wo. 74. 
(Gold idhint.) Similar Similar to silver No, 75. 
to silver No, 75. 


secondth of  mohar.) 


Bb 
ir) (Gold pai, one thirty- 
| 


B86 | ! (Phoka dim oreiin dim.) | 
Minute gold coins , 
aimilar to No, 77. 
(QUEEN) TRAILOKYARAJA LAKSMI DEVI, 
B7 MR 1847 | (Suki.) Device as on | Device as on No, It, 


B05 No. 11. Legend, Sr?) butwith two crescents 
‘74 Trailokya Laksmt Deel, | und dots. Legend, 
Ari Bhardnit. Date, 
| 1769 8, 


Gold Coinage, 
68 Ay | 1849 | (Gold mohar.) Date, | 
| 1771 8. 
89 rf — (Goldaukt.) Similar to | Similarto silver No. 87. 
silyer No, 87. 


(QUEEN) S8URA RAJA LAKSMI DEVI. 


a0 AN | (Gold suki.) Indian | ** Central circle enclos- 
21-2 Museum. Caleutta. | ingtrident. Legend, 
T4 | “Temple” (should be, | in field, Srt Sri 


vuse for offerings with | FAavdnt, 1790. In 
cover in form of afgpe) | mint condition. (PL. 
“between flowers in | xxviii, 14.)” 
centre; in field, legend | C.C.TM.O., p. 292. 

| Set Sura Raja Lakemi 

Devi," 
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Onvinse, 





PRTHVI VIRA VIKRAMA SAHA (1881 A.D.) 


1883 | (Mohar:} Device as on | 
No, 1, but with legend 


4 


v6 





Ce) per Covna af a 

1876 | (Dik=sixteenth of 
mohar.) Incentre, plain 
aqnare, Ornamental 
design in upper and 
lateral marginal spaces, 
Legend in square, Sri 
Srl Surendra Filrama 
Sate Deva. Date below, 
1798 Ss, 


1873 | (Paish = thirty-secondth 
of mohar.) Similar to 
the preceding. TDhite, 

1795 &. 


(Copperdim,) Nodevice, 
Legend, Sri Nepal, 


L871 


At 
A235 
102 Sri Sri above in place 
of orescent and sun. 
Legend, in square, Sri 





Reverse. 


In centre, plain square, 
ormamental design in 
surrounding spaces. 
Legend in square, Sri 
Sri Srt Nepal Sarkar, 
“Government of 
Nepal.” (Device 
similar to No. 88, ride 
Pl. VII, Fig. 11.) 


Similar to the pre- 
ceeding. (Pl. VII, 
Fig. 11.) — 


No device. Legend, 
Sartir, Date, 93 &. 


The present king. 
Similar to No, 1. 


fyrthet Fira Fikrvama | 


Siha Deva, Date below, 
1805 5, Note.—This 
18 a smaller coin than 
his subsequent mohars, 
The side of the square 
isonly "52 inch, and the 
legend is in smaller 
letters, 


| 
[899 | Similar to the preceding, 


l legend in larger letters. 
/ Date, 182 . 

1895 (Four mohar,) Similar 

ta the mohar No. 4, 
Dute, 1817 &, 


but lurger square, and | 


Similar to 
coding. 


the 


pre- 


Similar to the mohar 
No. 04, .Wote.—This 
coin is *12 inch in 
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Mera | +, 
No. seioyonas net OsTeRsk, REVERSE. 
MLE E. 
O7 it (Double mohar.) Similar 
170-5 to mohar No, 94. Date, 
1-08 | 18118, 
98| A | 1895 | (Suka.) Tridentin «mall | Imitation Persian cha- 
42-4 | | gentraleircle, Oneither| racters in two lines. 
“OS side: obove, crescent | In centre, sword and 


and sun: below, two | wreath. Ornamentad 
flowers. Legend, Sri | with two groups af 
Sri Prthet Fira Fi-| three pellets above 
krama Saha Deva. and also below, ond 
| two of four pellets i in 
| centre, Legend, trame 
| die Fick 1817 8. 
| 





of Surendra Vike 
Siha. 


au mR (Sukt.) Vasefor offerings | Trident in small 
te | with cover in form of | central circle. Above, 
“ia | afipa. Legend, Sri) on either sidy, crescent 
| Prthei Fira Fikrama | ond sun. Legend in- 
Saha Deva, field, Sri Sri Bhavdnt. 
100 HR | No | (Ant.) Incentre,sword; | In centre, mace. Le- 
lid | date. | above, to |. crescent, | gend, brama Sake 
“G0 tor. dot for sun. Le- | Jeera, 
gend, Sri frthci Fire 
| Pi. 
igual 
101 R (Adhini,) Similartothe | Similar to the pre- 
5-2 | preceding. ceding. 
102 et (Paisi mohar.) Incentre, | No device. The coin 
I] eword. Legend, Sri| isso thin that the die 
“+ | Prithvi Fira, fe the: obverse shows 
| | 
106 R (Phoki dim, or cun | Similar to the pre- 
“36 dim.) Minute silver ceding. .Vote—This 
eit coin, similartothe pre- | com is of same de- 
ceding. nomination as No, 77 





-h 
76-4 


‘87 





Gold Coinuge. 
(Gold mohar.) Similar 
to silver mohar No, 95. 


(Duitole asarfi,) Large 
gold coin of sume type 
as No, 10, 


(Gold suki.) 
(Gold sukt.} 

(Gold ani.) 

(Gold adhint.) 
| (Gold pai.) 

{Minute pieces of gold 

leaf.) F Eo 

Copper Coinage. 

| pie sixteenth of 


mohar.) Similar to 
paisk No. 113, 


1894 | ( Paisi = thirty-secondth 
of mohar.) Device 
similsr to dik and paisi 
of Surendra Vikrama 
Siho (PL VIL, Fig. 11), 
but with ereseent: and | 





sun and legend Sr in 
lace of ornamont, 
gend, ns noted above, 
St ee? # ayunre, 5, 


Similartopnisi No,113- 


Pisin square. In mar- 
fin: above, crescent 
and sun; on sides and 
below, A svecragers de- 


7 aon : above, 

in ‘aque, Pasu- 

pati Natha Nepal 

Cc Saeipsts; Lord of 
Nepal”). 


Similar to No, 
is eee oa ae 
Fig. 1 


. 





THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 








| 
115 ¥, t 1893 
82-3 
“O 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
116 


(Poss = thi 
of molvar. ) 
rounded by eight- 
pointed star, within a 
seollaped border, con- 


ty-secondth 
Cirela, sur- 


taining crescent be- 
tween each point of the 
star, Within cirele 
two Awkiris (Gorkha 
knives! erossed, above 
them pidudd (footprints 
of Visnu), and around, 


lepend Sri 5, 2 rthei 
Fira Fikrama Saha 


(Paisi = thirty-secondth 


of mohar.) Within a 
rudely-formed wreath, 
legend Ari 5, Prthel 
Fira Fitrama Saha 
Dera. 


Within circle, sur- 
rounded by eight- 
pointed star and orna- 
mental border, as on 
the obverse, 1 
central circle, con- 
tuining trident. Le- 
gend around central 
‘circle, Sri 5, HAavdni 
(date, 1950 Saivat), 
Gorkhd Sarkar, (PI. 
VII, Fig. 13.) 


Within rude wreath, 
legend Sri 5 Bha- 
want Nepaif Sarkar. 
Date, 1953 Samvat. 
(Pl. “VIL, Fig. 12:) 
Note, — The obverse 
and reverse of this 
cain are transposed on 
the Plate. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEET OF YASNA LXXI (Sp. LXX), 1-36, 
FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TREATED.* 


By PROFESSOR LAWEESNCE MILLS. 


FPRASOSTAR, the holy, asked of Zortaal, the saint: 

wive me the answer, (0 thon) foremost *> Zartiat 
(most pre-eminent in authority and initiative), [that is to 
say, before* this Din, O Zorti4t, thou didst come] :— 

(2) Which is the full" recital of the liturgies ? which 
is the summarised-celebration * of the Gifas? (3) There- 
upon said Zartatt: to Atiarmasd, the Holy Chief of 
Afr jae (as the Ritual), do [ saecritice,” 

(4) And I sacrifice to Zertiia#, the Holy Chief of Afr jso 
(not ‘gloss’; here we might of course suppose that a 
pause or interval is to be accepted. The sentence looks 
like an interpolation. This extraordinary mention of Z, is 


* ‘The text upon which this translation ins been tmade has been 
carefully prepared with the epllation of all the MSS,, and will appear 
in due course. Only the early, and necessarily uncritical, translations 
into Parsi-Persian and Gujarati have preceded this as in a continuous 
treatment. 

t Hardly here in the text meaning simply * beforehand." 

® Tn the gloss, however, the idea of temporal priority seems present, 
The Persian MS. with B. gives os ‘pet a? feo! lak met’ Ath,’ which is 
far better than * p73 addin’ Mak mad.” #erchaatra ‘come hefore the Dan’ 
oe being its author, Hews also at the ‘summit of humanity,” as being 
nm eort of ‘second Adom.' See also (4), where sacrifice is offered him 
next after that to Ahurn See his Prava/fr ji, the object of sacrifice 
at 5, and mentioned! hefore the 4ine’n Spenta, Ho is semi-cleified, 
almost ‘a Lord from Heaven,’ 

' The Persian MS. ond B. insert rdf, ‘the forth-recital,’ with the 
iden of an uninterrupted delivery of it. 

4 Hankorfigih ia the noun-form of hanbtrayimd in Y. 1, and cin hardly 
mean ‘a summing-up’ in the ordinary restricted sense; it was ‘the 
summing-ap! in the act of ‘celebration.” The Persian M5. has hametar, 

© This was indeed a worthy answer, for ip implied evervthing. 





— 
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an apt illustration of the fact that he, 2, had heen long 
among the dead. The conceptions as regards his person 
are here altogether changed), 

(5) Yea, 1 sacritice to the Frava/r js of Zartia, (the 
leading) saint, (6) and to the Holy Ame/r/aspentas, (7) 
and to the holy, and good, and heroic (or ‘ effective"), and 
august Fieve )sia' of all the saints, (8) of those of the 
world (whose sphere is below), and of those of Heaven ; 
(9) and I saeritice to the Chief most eminent * (avarfim = 
apandtemem), who of the* Fazats has the most closely 
approached us (in his course),* who is the most deserving 
(of our worship) of the® chiefs of Afr), the most sur- 
passing (avarmatartiim = aivinasdstemem) in his course, 
the holy one, with the ritual enunciation of a chief of 
afrjsa, (10) And I sacrifice to Atharmasd, the holy 
[with an enunciation] of (Le. fitted for) this ritual Chief; 
(11) and I saerifice to the entire body? of Ad@harnwed, 
(12) and to all the Ame(r)iaspentas. (13) And I sacrifice 
to every one* who ts a chief of Afr ia, (14) and to the 
entire Dén of the Mazda-worshippers (with all its 
commandments, its ritual, and its doctrine); (15) and to 
all the measures (or ‘metres’ algo of the sacred Giaéic 
verse); (16) and to all the august" Lore of the Masda- 
yasnians (the Holy Mdé@re-spenta), (17) and to all 
the Law -agarnet -the- Demona (the Vidaéva™ - data, the 


| The Penates. * Or ‘the most ascendant, 

" “More closely than the other Vutute’; hardly ‘most closely 
approaching ua from them,’ though the word ia min, 

* See note 5, | * Again amin, " Raveinih. 

* *'To all the body,’ n somewhut curious expression. (ne cannot say 
that the Zoroastrians of the time of this later edited commentary would 
have objected ton ‘body’ for Ahura any more than the early Israelites 
objected to the corporeal manifestations of Yahveh. They simply could 
only think of the ‘Heavens' n4 His ‘clothing,’ Or, are the Ame/'r jia- 
spentas here dimly alluded to us ‘His haly'? See ¥, 1, 2, Aukereptema-. 

* Lit, ‘to all even.’ * Or ‘holy.’ 


8 ‘The 6 of viddyiim is conspicuously false for the Av.-Pahl. sign for 
‘»' of the transitional perical., 


Ae ee tid 
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VFendidad) do 1 sacrifice, (18) and to all the long over- 
edurse (‘the traditional pre-eminence’ of it), (19) and to 
all the holy Yusets who are spiritual (or ‘of the Heavens’), 
and to those also who are of earth, (20) and (even agaim) 
to all the holy, good, heroic (effective), and august! 
frava(r iia of the saints, and to all the creatures made 
by Mazda, the holy, (21) who were (therefore) endowed 
with Afr j% (that is ‘sacred and clean’), and (originally) 
so created through A/rjée. (22) And I sacrifice also 
therewith to the priestly statutory-enactments * constructed 
with (or ‘corroborated by") Afrjae; (23) and to the sacred 
(religious) authority, (as) the eontinuons (or ‘ forth-uttered 
fraz") snerificial liturgy (frayest),*® with Afr jee (perhaps 
the Vendidad Sade was here meant; it was continuous, 
‘without commentary’), even to that which was holy (24) 
within (or ‘among') the holy praise-lore, (made widely 
known)? through the celebrations of the ritual Afr}, 
(25) And to all the Five holy Ga@@as also do I sacritice, 
(26) and to all the direct intoning® (fravdmesn') of the 
sacrifice, and to its responsive" parts (pafirak rivesniuh), 
and to its taking up (sic, aver vaydinesn’)* (again after 
the response); (27) and to all the Stot'-Yasna (these 
Yuiene-Yasts), and to all the words (spoken forth) of 
Afharmezd (contained in the Inspired documents), (28) 
which are the smiters against® evil thought, (29) against 
evil speech, (30) and evil deeds, (31) which are the cutters- 
down” of the evil thonght, (32) and evil word, (33) and 


1 Or *holy.’ ® The public statutes, a Yveduih. 

4 The Persian hee mathdr (ac), a8 if celebration or ‘announcement’ 
in a publie service were held in view. 

* * The forth-going," /riitiimen, ‘Ite meeting flow," pastimes, 

? Here we hove a jor again pristentl recomnised in the nense of 

‘take,’ jaretimeds ; so the Persian MS. girifion; even Spiegel’s form 

might be deciphered arur-gireinth, and not aver amreduh, Should we 
accede here to * tradition '? 

* See ma‘im and the acc. of the original, 

9 ‘Cutters-on’ (#ic}; here we have the gen. of the original. 





~ ~r. “se u} 


~~ 
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evil deed, (34) who are the most the eutters-down! of 
every evil thought, (35) and word, and most annihilating 4 
(36) of every evil deed. (37. 38) It is like as when the 
Fire cuts dry wood, purified, and well sought out (that is, 
‘selected ") for the burning [that is (it 18 as) when the 
Fire has cut it, and has put it on (so the hora hitnyetint) 
for the burning of the A@vas offering (this for ha venyertt), 
and as when (a@y) tt burns it (daz‘aiti)],® 


' As regards the form anit-barfé jt (AL berets (T)), Conow abandon 
iny former adhesion to the hint. of migtrif: see below, preferring my 
alternative in the note. See SBF. vxci at the place, Notice that the 
word (or ‘ words") are the cutting sword,” 

* The Persian text and that of B. alone here afford us a correct text 
throughout, the Pers, contirming B. (D., Pe. 4), 

A. (DY,, 4%, Oxford C) has in Al, worn Accvemed gid jen nigiitdr fi)" 
daimat; in 32, inan' Aavend metim migiritdy (t)* ditha- iy (aie, 
ditdiix? 1); in 38, man" Ancend wei berenitde (a blot OCC aa if a me 
hut been first written) (1) * ditiieupty (dita): in 34, man" havemd maim 
wighrthdrtine (£)* harvisp' diidmas(s) + in 75, maw’ havend mein wigiréedtidr 
(notice the wi, ns if the first intention hed been to write wigir., while 
this A. has again witrend (ar wa dérrenal) in 28) (1) * herviap seems inserted 
in the MS. ) belay” (3 elise) © toy a, mon" Arend we im bortnldrtim (r)* 
Aarviap' didhithartt (3 dai, 

The text of B. is everywhere burén-, hever Nagsir., except correctly 
as = Aupairiliftem at end of 37 lerranecusly so placed inthe MSS. + it 
should form the beginning of 35), 

‘So the text of ©., the Persian MS. as indionted. by its translation: 
it has forma of buriifen throughout, £. (Sp.) has min nijirttar in 
31, aver siyirifer in 33, acor wigititer in 33: (here T., the Munich copy 
af this K‘, Sp.'s original, dues nf follow Sp. in this 3; it has arr 
hartnittr, while in ‘4 Sp himself has arr hurtnitertim). So Spe. 
continues with «ror Lertaivirtde in 15, and ine ‘in bevtatntrtitan in 3G, 
with taréad tn 38, The CUr0UA error of maple. evidently orose from 
the prewnes of the correct nigtrit’ in 37 for in the beginning of 35) = 
Aupeiriitem. 

For Adwayeiti A. D., E. have only the havea, for which B. has boar 
herigetiin! ao freely ; C. tilso translates liph nalerel, Bp yaurently To represent 
Adeaygiti. B., C. add w sdzet in the form of q gloss, after of anc £ig, 

The taxt of B here ix we xtip wigirtiak (240, or wigirie va (1) ane‘ien 
Eerénit’ (C. buried) peavem datitzesy’ acy ‘May’ hard Aanyetint ey ada’, 
The Persian translation hws rm xb nigividad aver burl poh dw... 
i (2) + bi Gtat bh saithed, bi bid west, 

* 7 is here supplied. 
+ Probably meaning ddamsia 


se BL and the original, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF KANAUJ AND 
OF KING YASOVARMAN, 


Br VINCENT A. SMITH. 


Kk ANAUJ, the most famous of Indian cities during the 

period extending from the early years of the seventh 
to the close of the twelfth century, undoubtedly was 
founded in very ancient times, but when, how, or by 
whom it is impossible to aseertain, The city is mentioned 
not only in both the great epics, the existing texts of 
which date from many different ages, but also in the 
Moahatbhishyoa of Pataiijali, which is known to have been 
written in or about 150 me. Its foundation, therefore, 
must be anterior to 200 n.c., but nothing more definite can 
be said on the subject.! 

! 1 am indebted to the late Professor Kielhorn and De. Geierson for 
tha reference to Patafijali, who gives as examples of a certain grrami- 
mation! rule, the forms AdichelAotel and Adngakelji in the sense of 
a woman born at Ahichchhatra and Kananj respectively (Afusdihiahye, 
ed. Kielhorn, vol. ii, p. 234, L 7). This ose of the adjective formed 
from the name of the city or town is decisive proof that Kinyakubja 
wos a Well-known place in the second century nc, Dr. tirierson has 


Rindly examined for me the references in the epics, A list of firthae, 
or holy places, given in JhA., tii, 8313, includes the words 
¢ fuantrafadm aeatfaye:, “At Kanyakubja Kautika [oct 
Vidvurnitea) drank soma with Indra.” Boahtlingk and Roth also cite 
MhAh., 1, O85); Ti, IMMA; sii, 216, for the form Ranyakubjn as the 
hime of a town oF country, 

In the Ramiyane the name Kanyakubja je Agaya-) occurs in only 
one passage, namely i, 4, in Sechlegel's edition. The passage is wanting. 


in the Caleutta edition, and probabily fin interpolation. But chapters 


32 and 33 of Book i, in the Calcutta edition, give as part of the story 
of Visvamitra’s ancestors, a long mecount of the well-known legend of 
the crippled (Luetje) maidens (fanyd), the danghters of Kudanibha, ani 
this indirect reference may be understood to imply the author's 
knowledge of the town of Kanyakubja, Concerning the variant spelling 
of the name sew subseqaent notes, The statement made by Kalhona 
(fdjator., Bk. i, ¥. LT) that Kanyakulija was ineloded in the extensive 
conquests effected by Jnliuka, the son of Asoka, cannot be relied on pa 


good evidence of the ‘alleged fuct. 
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Commentators ordinarily assume that the city of Kananj 
if mentioned twice in the Geography of Ptolemy, written 
about 140 A.p., tirstly, under the name of Kanagora, and 
secondly, under that of Kanogiza (Bk. vii, ch. 1, see, 52; 
eh. 2, sec. 22+ transl, MeCrindle; Ind. A il., Mill, 652, 880), 
But the assumption has been made somewhat rashly, and 
with little justitication. The name Kanogiza, which bears 
some slight resemblance to Kanyakubja or Kanauj, occurs 
in a list of the inland towns and villages of Transgangetic 
India, and is placed in long. 143°, lat, 92°, Beyond 
the slight resemblance of nine, nO reason exists for 
identifying Kanoviza with Kanauj, and it is unlikely that 
Ptolemy should assion to Transgangetic India a town 
actually situated on the bank of the Ganges, Unfortunatel ¥, 
Hot one of the places named in the list which ineludes 
Kanoviza can be recoonized, and the attempts to identify 
them are all utterly nneon Vincing. 

Kanagora, long, 135°, lat. 30° 40°, is one of seven towns 
enumerated as belonging to Prasiaké, or the East. Three 
of these towns are Sumbaluka, Adisdara, and Sagala, which 
probably represent respectively Sambhal in Rohilkhand, 
Ahichchhatra (Adikot, ete.), now Ramnagar in the Barali 
District of the same province, and Saikala, the modern 
mMalkot im the Panjab. It would be natural to find 
Kanauj in such company, and it is possible that Kanagora 
may be intended for that city, but there is nothing like 
proof of the supposed identity. It is obvious that if 
Kanagora of Prasiaké in long. 133°, lat. 30° 40" he Kananj, 
the Kanogiza of Transgangetie India, in long. 143°, lat. $2", 
cannot also be identified with that city. Consequently, 
no adequate reason remains for the customary positive 
assumption that Kanauj is mentioned jn the Geography 
of Ptolemy, although jt is true that the town was then 
of sufficient importanee to he mentioned, and its name 
may be concealed in the corrupt form of Kanagora. 

Kananj or Kanaj, the name still in use, is, like the town 
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itself, ancient, and can be proved to have been current 
fifteen hundred years ago.’ The transliteration, Xu-aeao-wi 
or Ke-no-yi, used by Fa-hien at the beginning of the 
fifth eentury, certainly represents, a5 Watters observes, 
the ordinary spoken name Kananj or Kandy. The fuller 
Sanskrit form Kanyakubja (also spelled Kanyakubja and 
Kanyakubja), which may be an artiticial literary modi- 
fication of the vernacular name, was preferred by Hiuen 
Tsang, who transliterated it as Ka-no-hii-she. Other 
Chinese authors choose to write Aan-nea-hu-po-she? 

Hinen Tsang also mentions that ‘once upon a time’ the 
city had been known as Kusumapura, or ‘ Flower-town! 
It is remarkable that Piataliputra, the earlier imperial 
capital, bore the same name or title? 

The authors of the Hajateraigin? and certain in- 
scriptions frequently use the name Gadhipura, or the 
synonymous Gidhinagara, instead of Kanyakubja* In 


1 Buhler wrote Kinoj (Jud. Ant, vi, 181, etc.), presamahly following 
a Western spelling. In Northern India the first vowel undoubtedly is 
short. Muhammadan authors write Kanauj (==). This name 14 
frequently confounded with that of Kinnanj (— 3), « dependency of 
Multan—an error resulting in much fictitious history, which vitiates 
many passages in vol. i of Elliot's History, namely pp. 14, 21,22, 24, 
44 87, 00, G1, 147, 153, 207, 208, 210, 405, 1400, Al Mustidi’s detailed 
account (ibid., pp. 21-3) ia reproduced in Bomb, Guz, (1806), wol, i, 
part i, p. GIR, as applying to Kanan}, whereas it is really concerned 
with Kinnauj. The proof is given by Raverty (/.4.5_8,, parti, vol. bot 
(1892), pp. 206-8, 2a; Notes on Afghomefan, pp. HM, 560, 571), See 
&. Hie. ducia, 2nd ed, corrigenda, 

2 Watters, Ga Frown Chicony's Trove, i, M1. Ranyikubja (grant of 
Madanapdla, ete., Jui. Ant, xviii, 18); Kanyakubja (Stein, transl, 
Riajatar., Bk. iv, 247, and inde} i Kanyakubja (grants of Chandradeva, 
oto., Jnl. Aw., xviii, 13, 138, ete, }, The Chinese form written by 
Watters as Ea- noo-yi or Kano is spelled by Giles as Chi-jao-1, by 
Rémusat (Laidlay) as Ai-joo-1, and by Beal aa Av-jou-t, 


* Hiuen Tsang records the name of Kusumapura for both cities :-— 


Kanauj (Seal, i, 207; Wotters, i, 341); Pitaliputra, or more accurately, 
an adjoining site (Beal, ii, S44, 85; Watters, ii, 87), 

4 Gidhipura (Rdyater., Bk. iv, 13); GAdhinagera, Gwilor Sais tne 
inscription of Mahipala (find. Avt., xv, a5), 


ite = 
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the inscriptions of the Parihar dynasty the name 
Mahodaya or Mahodaya is the favourite Grants of 
the later Gaharwir dynasty enumerate as the four 
“great sacred places of pilgrimage, Kasi (Benares), Kudika, 
Uttarakozala (Ayodhya), and Indrasthina (probably 
Indraprastha near Delhi). In this list the second nae, 
Kufika, is understood by Professor Kielhorn to be a 
eynonym for Kanauj. | 

Most of the Jain chroniclers of Gujarat agree in 
atirming that the first Chaulukya ruler of that country 
was descended from Raja, a son of King Bhuvaniditya, who 
ruled at Kalyana (Kalyinakataka), the enpital of Kanauj. 
The intention of this tradition seems to be to identify 
Kalyana with Kananj, and the Sanskrit word hoor yitnen 
being practically synonymous with anehdeaye, Weaning 
“great prosperity, the official name of the city in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, there is no difficulty in believing 
that Kalyana was one of the many names in use for 
the citv® The name Calinipaxa mentioned by Pliny is 
generally supposed, although not proved, to designate 
Kunauj. If it does, the first element in the name probably 
represents Kalyina.' 

An inseription dated 852 4p. in the reign of the powerful 
Parihar sovereign, Mihira-Bhoja, records the erant of 
endowments to a temple of Vishnu. at Bhojapura on the 
bank of the Ganges near Kevruniiaj. Bhojapura tnust have 
been founded by King Ghoja, and presumably was a 
suburb of the imperial city.* 

The earliest account of Kananj with any details, which 
can be dated approximutely, is the notice in the work 


! Bp, fad, v, O06, ete, 

2 fund, Ant, xv, p. 5, note 4n; xviii, 13, 

* Bithler (Jnd. Awt., v, 181, 183). Ban nso died., ii, 41> iv, at 
Mr. D. BR. Bhandarkar agrees that Kalyinakatnka donates Katnnj itself 
("The Gurjaras,” p. 15 of reprint from J. Bo, fr, ALAS), vol, xxi). 

+ Mia. Nat., vi, 21. 

® Peheva (Pehoo) inser, |. a (Ep. Fnef., ji, LST), 
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of Fa-hien, the first Chinese pilgrim, who travelled in 
India between the years 399 and 414 a.p., during the 


reign of Chandragupta I, Vikramaditya, and visited the 


town at the beginning of the fifth eentury. His brief 
notice js as follows -—“ Fa-hien stayed at the Dragon vihaira 
till after the summer retreat, and then, travelling to the 
south-east for seven yojanas, he arrived at the city of 
Kanyakubja, lying along the Ganges. There are two 
monasteries in it, the inmates of which are students of 
the hinayfina. Ata distance from the city of six or seven 
le, on the west, on the northern bank of the Ganges, 1s 
a place where Buddha preached the Law to his disciples. 
It has been handed down that his subjects of discourse 
were such as ‘The bitterness and vanity (of life) as 
impermanent and uncertain, and that ‘The body is as a 
bubble or foam on the water, At this spot a tope was 
erected, and still exists.” ' 


It is clear from this account that at the beginning of. 


the fifth century, when the power of the Gupta dynasty 
was at its height, Kanauj, as regarded from the Buddhist 
point of view, was 4 place of small importance, containing 
only two monasteries, both belonging to the school of the 
Lesser Vehicle, and a single stijpa worthy of notice. No 
mention is made of any buildings devoted to Brahmanical 
worship. The inference justly derivable from the par- 
tieulars given by Fa-hien that Kanan) was a comparatively 
unimportant town in the fifth century is borne out by the 
statistics of Gupta eoins found there, Analysis in 1884 
of the provenance of the Gupta gold coins proved that 
only five or six specimens could he traced to Kanauj, 
whereas about seven or eight hundred were known to 
have been obtained in the provinces to the east, and the 
fact was thus “established with mathematical certainty 


1 Travels, ch. xviii, in Legge's version. The renderings of Beal 
(Huddhist Records of the Western World, i, p. xiii) and Giles: ogres 
substuntinlly, 


vs 
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that Kanauj supplies only an infinitesimal proportion of 
the Gupta gold coins, the great bulk of which have been 
obtuined far to the east of that city.”1 Subsequent 
investigations have fully confirmed that conclusion. No 
hoard of Gupta coins in any metal is recorded as having 
been found at Kanauj, and the silver and copper pieces 
obtained there are not numerous. Although Prinsep's 
designation of the Gupta gold coinage as the ' Kanauj 
series’ is demonstrably erroneous, and the demonstration 
has been in print for many years, his mistake has not 
yet ceased to mislead writers on Indian archwolovy, and 
the phrase “the Guptas of Kanauj” may still be found 
in many books. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Gupta kings had even a mint at Kanauj, much less that 
they considered that city to be their capital’ As a matter 
of fact, when Pataliputra declined, and was found to be 
inconvenient as the headquarters of the empire, Ajodhya 
appears to have become the capital, and to have enjoyed 
that honour during the reigns of Chandragupta II, 
Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries.” 

The next definite mention of Kanauj known to me is 
found in the pages of the Harsha-chorita of Bana, who 
describes the events immediately preceding the accession 


L J.4.8.8., port i, vol. lili (1/584), p, 1a. 

Thee, po Las, 

* Gupta coins in ‘all metals are frequently found ot Ajodhya. Out 
of fifteen specimens of the scarce copper coinage in Sir A. Cunningham's 
cabinet ten came from Ajodhyi, and the five copper coins in the late 
Mr. Hooper's collection all came from the same place. Tregenr’s 

| fe of Kondiragupta’s copper issues, at one time considereel nique, 
et aan EAN Ajodhya. The few specimens of Kumiragupta’s 
copper coinage discovered im recent years all come, I think, from 
Ahi tra. The evidence indicates that Ajodhyai ond Abhichhatra 
beth possessed mints for copper in the reigns of Chandragupta I and 
Kumaragupta © (J.8,4.8., 1880, p. 50). Puramirtha, » Buddhist author 
of thy fixth century, describes Skandagupta as "king VikrumAditya of 
silver coins (B. fiat. of fndia, 2nd el, p. 292). 
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of his hero, Harsha, in 606 a.p, Rajyadri, the younger 
sister of Harsha and his elder brother Rajyavardhana, 
had been married during the lifetime of their father 
Prabhikara-vardhana, or Pratapasila, king of Thanisar or 
Srikantha, to Grahavarman, ‘eldest son of Avantivarman, - 
a Maukhari, or member of the house of Mukhara, which, 
we are assured, stood “at the head of all royal houses,” 
Almost exactly at the same time as Prabhaikaravardhana 
died, Grahavarman was attacked and slain by the king 
of Malava, who put Rajyadri in fetters and imprisoned 
her at Kanauj (Kanyakubja}. The Malavan army was 
easily defeated by Rajyavardhana, the elder son of 
Prabhaikaravardhana, who had sueceeded his father on 
the throne of Thanésar, and RAjyasri effected her escape 
from confinement. Kut the victor was not allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of his valour, being himself treacherously 
slain by Suginka, king of Bengal (Gauda, Karnasuvarna), 
who seized Kanauj. In due course, Harsha, having been 
ealled to occupy the throne left vacant by his murdered 
brother, recovered his sister, drove Saéinka back into his 
eastern territories, and occupied Kanan). 

In the Foarly History of India (2nd ed., p, 311) 
[ assumed that Grahavarman must have been king 
of Kanauj, where his widow was imprisoned. This 
assumption is « natural and legitimate inference Trot 
Bana’s narrative, but not a necessary one. The pre- 
sumption certainly is that Grahavarman’s young bride 
when eaptured was residing at her husband's capital; 
but, as a matter of fact, Shankar Pandurang Pandit is 
correct in the remark that “the Harsha-charita is silent 

as to where the family of Grahavarman were living or 
eatin” ‘and it is possible that Kanauj may not have 
been either the residence of Rajyasri or the capital of 
her husband. All that Bana actually says is that “his 


The Gaidarahe, od. by Shankar Pindurang Pandit, Introd., p. exxix, 
note (Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1887). 
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majesty, Grahavarman, was by the wicked lord of 
Malwa eut off from the living along with his noble 
deeds. Rajyacri. also, the princess, has heen confined 
like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing 
her feet, and cast into prison at Kiinyakubja.” We are 
further informed that “after his majesty Rajyavardhana 
was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized by 
the man named Gupta [ie. Susankal, queen Rajyarcri 
burst from her confinement, and with her train entered 
the Vindhya forest” (Cowell and Thomas, pp. 173, 224), 
These statements undoubtedly suggest the inference that 
Rajyasi was living at Kanauj when made prisoner, but 
do not expressly state that proposition as a facet; she 
may have resided elsewhere and been brought to Kanauj 
after her capture. The position of the Malaya country 
referred to is quite uncertain, and it may be that Kanauj 
had been included in the dominions of the defeated 
king of Milava, which were occupied in  snecession 
by Rajyavardhana, Sadiiika, and Harsha. Sadanka, 
apparently, had been in alliance with Rajyavardhana, 
otherwise the victim could not have been “allured by 
false civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and 
then weaponless, contiding, and alone, despatched in his 
own quarters” (Cowell and Thomas, p. 178) Shankar 
Paindurang Pandit detinitely adopted the view that “up 
to the time that Rajyati’s hnoshand was murdered, 
Kanauj was the capital of the Malava kings,” and he 
may be right. 

The result of this discussion is that we are not in 
& position to affirm positively what kingdom Kanauj 
belonged to at the beginning of the seventh century. 
Nor are we able to locate precisely the kingdom governed 
by the Maukhari Grahavarman, son of Avantivarman. 
King (peramesvoru) Avantivarman is mentioned in the 
damaged Deo-Baranirk inseription of Jivitagupta I 
(Fleet, G4, p. 215). That record comes from the 





7) 
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Shahahad District of Bihir. Other Maukhari inseriptions 
also come from Bihar (Magadha). Seventeen coms of 
Avantivarman have been found recently in the Fyzabad 
District of southern Oudh associated with coins of 
Siliditya (Harsha), and his father Pratapaéila (Prabha- 
karavardhans), The dates on some of them are supposed 
to be equivalent to S57, 569, and 570 a.p. (Burn, 
JRAS. 1906, p. 849) The subject of Mankhari 
history requires to be worked out afresh in the light 
of the new information afforded by the Fyzabad coins, 
but I cannot go into the question here.t ; 
The six years from 606 to 612 A.D. were spent by 
Harsha in the subjugation of all the princes and kingdoms 
of Northern India between the Sutlaj, the Narmadaé, and 
Eastern Bengal. His power does not appear to have 
extended beyond the Sutlaj, and it is known that as 
late as 619 ax. Saduika was still the overlord of a 
feudatory ruling on the eastern coast* Even in 643, 
when his authority in Upper India had been established 
for fully thirty years, Harsha found it necessary to lead 
on expedition against the sturdy inhabitants of that 
remote coast. Kananj, no doubt, passed under the sway 
of Harsha from the time that Sadéinka was obliged to 
etire, and thereupon it ceased to be the capital of 
a separate kingdom, After 612, from which date Harsha 
was the acknowledged paramount soverem of Upper 





! De, Mark Collins has contribated to the discussion of the Maukhari 
problem in his dissertation entitled “The Geographical Data of the 
Raghuvarpée ond Dasakumirechorita,” pp. 24, 40, and Table iii (Leipsig, 
G. Kreysing, 1007). He holds that Orahavarman waa king of Kana}, 
that the original Maukhari territory probably was Atiga, to the enst 
of Magadha, and that the MAlava of Bana protubly was the district 
eo called near Fatehpur (pp. 24, 25, 40-4). Compare Tiranith’s 
* Milava in Prayiga” (Schizfver, p. 251). In 2. Mist. facia, 2nd ed., 
811, note 1, the words “Perhape it waa Mo-la-po” should be 
cancelled, 

* Ganjim plates dated #006. E, = 91-2) ap, recording a grant by 
the mohinija makieimenta Midhavarija Il, feudatory of the mahérdjd- 
diirdja Sasinknrija (Ap. Zuif., vi, 144). 


J14.8. 1O0s, fa 
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India, he fixed upon Kananj as the headquarters of his 
imperial government, and so raised it to the rank of 
premier city of India, enjoyed in the olden days by 
Patalputra. The glory of Kanauj dates from the period 
of thirty-six years, 612-48 a.p. during which Harsha 
wielded the imperial sceptre with vigour ond success. 
We learn from Hiuen Tsang, who paid his final visit 
to the city in 643, how great a change in its aspect 
had been wrought since Fa-hien was there at the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

The summary translation of the later pilgrim’s text 
by Watters (i, 340), which agrees substantially with 
the fuller versions of Beal and Julien, may be quoted 
textually ——* The capital,” we are told, “which had the 
Ganges on its west side, was above twenty /i in length 
by four or five ( in breadth; it was very strongly 
defended and had lofty structures everywhere; there 
were beautiful gardens ‘and tanks of clear water, and 
in it rarities from strange lands were collected. The 
inhabitants were well off, and there were families of 
great wealth; fruit and flowers were abundant, and 
sowing and reaping had their seasons, The people had 
a refined appearance and dressed in glossy silk attire ; 
they were given to learning and the arts, and were 
clear and suggestive in their discourse; they were equally 
divided between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were 
above 100 Buddhist monasteries with more than 10,000 
Brethren who were students of both the *« Vehicles’ 
There were more than 200 Deva-Tomples, and the non- 
Buddhists were several thousands in number.” 

The reader will observe that the two Hinayana 
monasteries of Fa-hien’s time had developed into more 
than a hundred monastic institutions occupied by more 
than 10,000 brethren belonging to both the Mahayana 
and Hinayana schools. The recorded facts appear to 
justify the conclusion that the wealthy and luxurious 
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city deseribed by Hinen Tsang was mainly the creation 
of Harsha, who as Lord Paramount of Northern India, 
was able to lavish vast sums upon the adornment of his 
chosen capital. 

When Harsha died in 645 his empire fell to pieces, 
his minister usurping the throne. But the usurper was 
soon crushed by the eombined forces of Tibet and Nepal, 
which had been called in by the Chinese ambassador, 
and was deported to China. Darkness then falls upon 
the history of Kanauj, and nothing whatever 1s known 
concerning the fortunes of the city or the nature of its 
government for about eighty years.’ [-tsing, the Chinese 
pilgrim who travelled in India between 675 ahd 687 A-D., 
visited Kanauj, but has not recorded what he saw there* 

After Harsha’s death the earliest king of Kananj whose 
name has been preserved is Yasovarman, who ts recorded 
to have sent an embassy to China in 731 aD, Presumably 
such a mission would have been dispatched not very long 
after the accession of the Indian prince. We may, therefore, 
assume that Yasovarman ascended the throne of Kanan] 
between 725 and 731 a-D., in or about 725 ap. At that 
time the Chinese government, under the guidance of the 
emperor Hiuen Tsang, was engaged m vigorous and 
partially suecessful efforts to establish its aitassee on 
the northern and north-western frontier of India with 
the purpose of checking the advance of the victorious 


' The passages in the Chach-minat which Sir H. Elliot tronsluted 
us referring to Kannuj in the time of Mulummad bin Kisim, carly 
in the eighth century, really are concerned with Kinnagj (ot) 
a dependency of Multin (Elliot, Aiet., 1, 158, 207, 20s). Professor 
Dewson's note te p. 153 proves that he perceived the error, although 
he was not in o position to explain it. The territory of Kinnanj lay 
to the north-exst of the kingdom af Sind, of which the capital wns 
Alor (Raverty, Notes on Ayphanistan, pp. 509, S08, 471; “The Mibrin 
of Sind,” J.A.S-B,, part i, vol. Ixi (1892), pp. 207, 208, 204; ML Mise. 
of Jneie, 2od ed., corrigenda), For the story of the usurpation by 
Harshe’s minister see 2. Hist, of India, 2nd ed_, p. 220. | 

* Record of the Buddhist Religion, transl, Tokakusu, pp. lit, lv. 
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armies of Islam, and curbing the arrogance of the Tibetans, 
who sometimes co-operated with the Arabs, Chandrapida, 
king of Kashmir, reccived investiture as king from the 
emperor of China in 720, and thirteen years later his 
powerful brother and successor, Muktapida-Lalitaditya, 
was similarly honoured. Royal titles were conferred about 
the same time by the emperor on the chieftains of 
Udyana (Suwaét), Chitral, Khottal (west of Badakshan), 
Yasin, Ghazni, and Kapita (Kafiristan). The Raja of 
Kanauj necessarily must have been fully informed of 
the relations hetween China and the frontier powers, and 
it is not surprising that he should have sought to secure 
the favour of the great eastern potentate, The snecesses 
gained by the Chinese over the Western Turks in the 
years (40-8 had been suflicient inducement to Harsha, 
a& greater monarch than Yasovarman, to take similar 
diplomatic action and so to gain the support of the moat 
important state in Asia, which controlled the military 
forces of Tibet and Nepal 

Lalitaditya-Muktapida, king of Kashmir, who ascended 
the throne about 724 scp. was, we are told, “ eager for 
conquests, and passed his life chiefly on expeditions, 
moving round the earth like the sun.” In addition to 


‘Kashmir he was master of the kingdoms of Taxila, 


simhapura, or the Salt Range, Uragi or Hazira, and 
the small hill-states of Punach and Rajapura or Rajauri. 
During the early years of his reign while still in alliance 
with Yasovarman, kmg of Kanauj, he withstood the 


' Yasorarman = /-cha[sha)-fon [? fow- mo, king of Central Indias 
[Merthyadeia), who sent his minister Sung-po-ta to the Chinese court in 
Tal (Pauthier, quoted by Stein, tranal., Rajat, Bh. iv, v. 134 note), 
The Tih’a sou yuen-toei, ch. M4, p. 18r, states that La vingt ot uniame 
annie deer-guen (73), le quatriome mois, on conférg par brevet anu roi de 
Kou-che-m (Cachemire), Mou-to-pi (Mouktapida), le titre de roi de ce 
pays.” Tho historion proceeds to give a copy of the grant (Chavannes, 
Lee Tures Occudentoce, p. 200). See Barly Hist. of India, od ed., 
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Tibetans and blocked their “ five great roads.” Relying 
on the merit of these services he sent an embassy to 
the Chinese court, professing submission, and requesting 
the grant of investiture with the royal title’ His prayer 
was received with favour, and in the year 733 ap. the 
emperor conferred the desired dignity, and honoured the 
ambassacor, named U-li-to by the Chinese historian, with 
rich gifts and a banquet in the imperial palace. 

Some years later, probably about 740-745 a.p., Lalit- 
aidityas ambition led him to attack the kingdom of 
Kanauj or Gadhipura. <A prolonged struggle ended, 
according to the chronicles of Kashmir, in the submission 
of Yasovarman and the conclusion of a treaty. But the 
headmg of the document, which was superseribed as 
“the treaty of Yasovarman and Lalitéditya,” with the 
name of the southern monarch placed first, gave offence 
to Mitrasarman, the Kashmiri Foreign Secretary, who 
persuaded his master, contrary to the advice of the 
generals, to renew the war. Ultimately Lalitaditya 
prevailed, the unfortunate Yodovarman being “ uprooted 
entirely, “and no doubt put to death. The vietor, who 
is recorded to have reigned for thirty-six years seven 
months and eleven days, survived his opponent for some 
fifteen years, more or less.* 

At an earlier date, apparently between 750 and 740 a.n., 
Yaéovarman had himself indulged his ambition and led 
victorious armies to distant conquests. The record of his 


| © Mol-méme et le roi de IInde du centre, tous avons obstrud Ina 
cing grands chemins des T'onpo (Tibétains) et nous avons empachd 
lewra allées et venus; nous avons livre hutnille et avons été anesitit 
vietorienx ” |Taoy-chon, ch. ccxxi, in Chavannes, Twree Oecid., p. 17). 
The king of Central India (Madhyadeda) referred to by the Chinese 
historian must have been Yasovarman of Kanauj, who is called by the 
same tithe in another Chinese work (aafe, p, 776, note}, 

* Stein, transl Rajatar,, Bk. iv, vv. 1al-46, 256, The story of 
Lalitiditva, as told by Kalhana, is & strange mixture of fact and 
romance. We do not know the Kann) version, which might have 
differed materially from that of Kalhana 
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exploits is chiefly preserved in a vague and unsatisfactory 
form ina Prikrit work entitled Geiidavaho, “The slaying 
of the king of Ganda,” composed by « poet named 
Vakpatiraja, who after the war transferred his illeviance 
from the conquered to the conquering king. The poem as 
it Now exists appears to be only the prelude to a missing 
work desiyned to narrate in detail the exploits of 
Yaéovarman in the Bengal campaign, and the actual 
references to the nominal subject of the poem, the slaying 
of the king of Gauda, are few and indistinct, But the 
poets composition, being that of a contemporary, still 
has considerable historical value, and may be taken as 
sufficient authority for believing that the king of Kanan] 
effected the temporary subjugation of Bengal. We learn 
that Yasovarman started on his campaign, in the approved 
Indian fashion, after the close of the rains, in October, 
and marching in a south-easterly direction, reached the 
valley of the Sin. The only indication given of the line 
of march is that he visited the temple of Vindhyavasini, 
the bloodthirsty goddess whose shrine stands in the 
southern part of the Mirziipur district, It is interesting 
to be informed that as late as the eighth eentury human 
sacrifices continued to be offered ua ily to the goddess with 
every circumstance of horror. The natural route to the 
shrine would lie through Prayiga (Allahabad), and 
Yasovarman may be assumed to have followed that: road. 
His approach frightened the king of Ganda (Bengal) and 
Magadha (Bihar), who is not named hit who is deseribed 
as “lord of Magadha” (Migadhadipa), He fled, avoiding 
his enemy. Yasovarman kept the field—where we are not 
told—and the rainy season came on. When the time for 
campaigning again arrived, a year after Yasovarnian’s 
departure from his capital, the nobles of Gauda succeeded 
in bringing up their timid sovereign to face the invader. 
A great battle resulted in the defeat and death of the 
king of Gauda and Magadha, Yasovarman then advanced 
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eastwards, and subdued the land of Vanga, or Eastern 
Bengal, even to the sea-shore. 

The poet represents him as next turning to the south 
and conquering a king, whose name or locality is not 
indicated. The Pirasikas, supposed to be a western 
nation of foreign origin, were defeated in a hard-fought 
battle, and Yaéovarman reached the Narmada and the 
Western Ghats, After some stay on the banks of the 
Narmada he moved northwards, and crossing Rajputana 
(Marudeéa), arrived at Thinésar (Srikantha). He is 
alleged to have marched then to the site of Ayodhya, 
the city of Harifchandra, which had disappeared from 
earth and been removed to heaven, to have visited the 
Mandara and Himalayan mountains, and ultimately to 
have returned to Kanan). 

I see no reason to doubt the substantial truth of this 
contemporary testimony, There is nothing imeredible in 
the assertion that a powerful king, oeeupying at Kanauj 
a good central position, should have carried his arms 
eastwards across Bengal, southwards to the Narmada, 
and northwards to the foot of the mountains. The 
Ayodhya referred to cannot be the well-known city of 
Rama in Southern Oudh, but must mean some place 
much farther north to which the legend of Harischandra’s 
aerial city wit attached.* It te not unreasonable to 
suppose that this military excursion of Yasovarman, 
which must have lasted for three or four years at least, 
should have excited the fears and jealousy of Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir, who felt himself compelled to challenge 
Yadovarman's claim to paramount power. The contest 
between the rival monarchs, as we have seen, was pro- 
longed, and ended im the ruin of Yasovarman. 





i Gefideraho, Introd., pp, xx-xxxui. 
2 For the legend see Dowson, Classical Eiciowry, «¢. Hariéchaondra, 
The name of Ayodhya’ is not given in Dowsan’s version of the tale. 
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If Vakpatiraja’s outline of his hero's wars of aggression 


be atcepted as correct in its main features, it is probable 
that Cunningham was right in attributing to Yasovarman 


of Kanauj the origin of the name of the town Yasovarma- 
pura in Bihar, and m regarding him as having been for 


a time the paramount sovereign of Northern India! 


Several Jain books, the oldest of which may date from 


the thirteenth century, record jumbled traditions of 


Yaésovarman’s war with Bengal, These works, as Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit observes, exhibit “a strange mixture 


of correct or nearly correct tradition with a great deal 
of absurd fiction.” They make out erroneously that the 


King of Ganda, Yaéovarman’s opponent, was named 
Dharma, meaning apparently Dharmapala, the second of 


the Pala dynasty, who did not come to the throne before 


the year 777 A.D, or thereabouts, but exhibit correctly 
Yagovarman as the patron of the poet Vakpatiraja. 
Yadgovarman’s right to be reckoned as a liberal patron 
of literature is established by incontrovertible evidence. 
Kalhana (Bk. iv, ¥. 144) records that he was “served by 
Vakpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhiti, and other poets,” 
a statement amply confirmed by Vakpatiraja himself and 
the literary traditions of the Jains. Bhavabhiati, the 
eélebrated author of the Milati-madiava and two plays 
dealing with the Rima legend, wrote in Sanskrit, and 
was senior to Vakpatirija, who was content to boast 
that the best things in his Prikrit compositions were but 
“particles of the liquid nectar of poetry that came out 
from the ocean Bhavabhati.”” The Sanskrit dramatist, 
a native of Vidarbha (Berar), seems to have resided for 
a time at Ujjain, and it is not known how he came to 
the Kanauj court. Vakpatiraja, who wrote in Prakrit, 
was at first, according to the Jain traditions, in. the 
service of the King of Ganda ot Lakshanivati (Gaur), and 


| Reports, iii, 1B5+ xv, 104. 
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thence passed to the colt of the victorious Yasovarman.! 
It is alleged that in his latter days, that is to say, after 
the destruction of his patron by the king of Kashmir, 
he retired to Mathura, practised ansterities, was converted 
to Jainism, and ultimately starverl bimself to death, in 
accordance with the Jain rule for men desirous of making 
agoodend. He considared his early poem the Mahwmaha- 
vijayo (Madhimatha-vijaya) to be his best composition, 
but no text of it has been discovered, and nothing more 
can be said about it than that the subject probably was 
the death of the demon Madhu by the hand of Vishnu. 
His only extant production is the Gatidayahe, which 
comprises 1209 couplets, and seems to be no more than 
the prelude to a much larger work, which may or may 
not have been executed, The editor has shown reasons 
for supposing that the Gadidavahe was written after the 
death of Vasovarman, and consequently that, according 
to the chronology adopted in this paper, it cannot Le: 
earlier in date than 745 a.b. Whatever may have been 
the facts of the early and the concluding years of the 
life of Vakputiriija, we know from his own testimony 
that he was well read in Sanskrit literature, logic, and 
dialectics, that he was a disciple of a poet named Kamala- 
yudha, and a warm admirer of Bhavabhiiti, WKalidisa, 
and other renowned authors. « At the court of Kana) lie 
became a personal friend of the king, and was appointed 
his hawirdjn (hai-riye), or poet-laurente. 

Kanauj during the reign of Yasovarman certainly was 


i Tn ordition to the testimony of the Jain works analyzed by the 
editor of the Gaiivardho in his Tntrod., pp. oxaxv-olxi, the paffdrall of 
the Tapagnchehha sect records the impartant statement that ** at this 
time [aci!. 800 Vikrame = 742-3 a.b.] Bappabhutti, who converted King 
Ama, was born ; died 1386 Vira or Sam. $05," The other legends show 
that Vakpatiraja lived at Lakshandvati, und thet Yadovarman reigned 
st Kanwuj about the sume time (Klatt, Jud. aw, xi, 253). It is not 
correet to affirm that the poffilea!T itself gives the date for Vakpatirajn 
aml Vaéovarrian. They are mentioned only in Ki lott’s note. But the 
year 800 Vikraina must fall within the limits of Yasovarman’s reign. 
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entitled to rank as a hilar ‘!utre. Lalitiditya, the 
conqueror of Yasovarman, having passed most of his time 
in foreign regions, was too much occupied with war to 
attend to literature, and is not recorded to have been 
a patron of authors. His capture of Kanauj must have 
inflicted # severe blow on the well-being of polite letters. 
He seems to have retained dominion, at least nominally, 
over Kanauj for some time, as he made a formal grant 
of the city and surrounding villages to the temple of the 


Sun (Aditya) which he built at Lalitapura, the modern 


Latapor on the right bank of the Bias (Vitasté) in 
Kashmir (Rdjat., iv, v. 187) It is not likely that the 
beneticiaries ever drew revenue from an estate so remote 


and diffienit to hold, and the grant would seem to have 


been made rather as a vaunt than as a substantial 
benefaction, 

Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv. 324-85) tells a strange story about 
the treacherous murder of a king of Gauda (Bengal) by 
Lalitaditya at Trigrimi on the left bank of the Bias 
(Vitasta) in Kashmir, which I am unable to understand 
fully or explain with certainty. The chronicler notes this 
murder as one of Lalitiditya’s faults, and states that it 
was committed under his orders by assassins, although 
his guest's safety had been assured by his committal to 
the care of the image of Parihirakegava, a manifestation 
of Vishnu. Certain servants of the murdered king, 
determmed to avenge their master’s death, having come 
to Kashmir on pretence of visiting the shrine of Sarada, 
surrounded the temple of Vishnu Parihisakeéava, the deity 
who had been made surety, and attacked it. “They 
reached in a vigorous onslaught the silver statue of Vishnu 
Ramasvamin, and mistaking it for that of Parihisakedava, 
they overturned it, and broke it into dust.” Soldiers 
quickly hurried up from Srinagar and cut the bold 
assailants to pieces. The tale, strange though it is, 
reads like truth, but it is not easy to determine who the 


=> i 
_ 


murdered king of Gai" yoan-have been, One unnunted® - 
king of that country had been slain, by Vasovarman in 
or about 780 am, and another, appa ently Gopila, the 
first prince of the Pala dynasty, was defeated by Vatsaraja 
Gurjara between 770 and 780. li Gopala reigned for 
45 years, as alleged by Taranath, he must have come to 
the throne about 750 or 752, and been the immediate 
sueeessor of Yasovarman's opponent. Perhaps the ex- 
planation may be that LalitAditya’s guest was the heir 
of the king slain by Yasovarman, and had come to 
Kashmir in order to invoke aid for the recovery of his 
father’s throne, usurped by Gopala. We may conjecture: 
that Lalitaditya contemplated the subjugation of Bengal, 
and was convinced that he would tind the enterprise easier 
‘© the lawful claimant to the throne were put out of the 
way. If Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv- 144-50) ean be believed, 
the whole of Bengal, as far as the eastern ocean, actually 
was overrun by Lalitaditya. But the secount of that 
monarch’s adventures includes so much incredible ronMANee, 
that it is¢ impossible to feel confident in the reality of 
the alleged vietorious march through Bengal, although it is 
not intrinsically incredible. 

The barbarous coins bearing the name of Yasovarman 
have long been and continue to be a pozgle to numismatists 
and historians. In metal, type, and all characteristies 
thoy belong unquestionably to the Kashmir series. They 
closely resemble the issues of Durlabhaka ( Pratapaditya I), 
who was reigning about 700 AD, and also those of 
m2 1p. (Vinayaditya), who came to the throne about 
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772 ap. twelve years after the death of Lulitaditva, the 
conqueror of Yagovarman. The names of the kings of 
Kashmir at that period are well ascertained, and do not 


include Yagovarman, so that it appears to be impossible 


m, Wani grant (Jd, Ant, <i, 18, 100); Radhanpur grant, date 770 
Gaku = BOS ap, (Lp, fuel, vi, 24). 
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“to veokon the issuer of the Yagovarman coins among the 
sovereigns of Kashmir. These rude pieces, which look 
el a littl more barbarous than the coins of Pratapaditya, 
‘are yet not quite as degraded a4 those of Vinayaditya ; 
+ ¢onsequently, from the numiamatic point of view, their 
natural place is hetween the evinage of those two princes. 
— The date thus obtained agrees exactly with that of 
 Yasovarman of Kanauj (cire. 728-45), and it is difficult 
to resist the inference that they should be assigned to 
_ him. But if they are his, why are they made in the 
. Kashmir fashion? Another difficulty is that they seem 
to come from the Panjab and Kashmir rather than from 
the Kanauj territory. It is impossible to believe that 
they were minted at Kanauj, and they Inok as if they 
were struck in the Kashmir mints, But there is no record 
that Yasovarman ever held Kashmir. 
The puzzle remains unsolved. At one time I conjectured 
—s- that the coins might have been “ struck by an unrecorded 
Raja in either the Panjab or Kashmir during the sixth 
or seventh century” (Catal. Coins LM, vol. i. p. 266); 
| but, on reconsideration, [ am eonvineed that they oust 
; date from the eighth century, and am inclined to accept 
» the old attribution to Yasovarman of Kanauj. No other 
Mae Yasovarman in that period is known. The coins are 
 ¢ommon (Cunningham), and maust, therefore, have been 
* struck in large numbors by # prince of considerable 
power, such as Yasovarman of Kanai undoubtedly WiLs, 
If Vakpatiraja can bs believed when he affirms tat 
his hero marched triumphantly defenting all enemies 
between the Narmadi, and the Himalaya, can it be 
possible that Lalitiditya may have been for a time the 
subordinate ally of the king of Kananj and constrained 
to strike coins in his name? If such were the, Case, 
the coins in question must have been struck by Lalitaditya 
war with Yasovarman. But I must confess my inability. 
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| 
Se Jain work, the Prabhdvoke -Charita, desertbes 
Yasovannan as being descended from Chandragupta and 
% bright ornament to his race, This statement seems 
\ $9 mean that the writer believed Yagovarman to be of 
‘= UTy@ descent. The kings of the Fahevial Gupta line, 
whitinéluded two Chandraguptas, did not take names 






> ending n., -varman, But the conjectures above noted 
7 i are far fromh being proved, and at present the person o 








> ~ Yaéovarman Stands in isolation, without either ancestor 
or descendants.’ “2+ is clear that when htsayas “ entirely 
uprooted " by Lalitaditya his family cannot have imkerity 
the crown, and his immediate successor as Rajé of Kana 
who apparently was Vajrayudns, must have belonged 
; a different stock. . 
The actual existence of Vajriyu@ha as king of Kanauj > 
and Panehaila is known solely from, passing allusion 
| made by Rajasekhara, the dramatist who lived at the 
‘. Parihar court of Kanauj in the eleventh. century. But 
we Know that the throne of Kanauj wals occupied in 
783 A.D. by Indriynudha, who was dethroned about 
| 800 a.p. by Dharmapala, king of Gauda,) and replaced 
” by Chakrayndha, who retained power until his kingdom 
{ was annexed by Nagabhata Parihir about 810 ap? The 
‘ 












, ! The fain books relate wonderful stories nhout Aw, king of Kannuj 
. and Gwalior, who is deseribed as the aon of Yaéovatian (Geitdleenahe, 
Tnirod., pp. exxxvii, oxly, ol). 
® The anthority for the date 784 is tie Jain Harieamda. Tho Rishtra- 
kate ond Purthirinseriptions are the principal sources. of information 
al Concer ng the plinexntion of Raninj ly the  Parihare (Garjarn- 
Pratihiras) of Bhilmal. I have diaquasel| the subject fully in iy separate 
[ essay on the Gurjaras, and given the results briefly in B. Hie) of frefiv, 
| 2nd ed, pp. 340, 350, Rijniekhars writes: “To the caprital bal Vajrii- 
’ ort yudha, the King of Pafchila, to Kanauj” (Kerpiira-moijur?, tii, 3, 
i ed. Konow & Laoman, ja St), 
Patchila, or the land of the Paiichilas, according to the Mahit 
as summarized by Cunningham (Caine of Anctent Jwelia, p. TH: 
xi, 11), was divided, after the great war, into two kingdoms, 1 
Northern Patchila, with its cupital at Abichchhatra, and_| 
Paftchila, with its capital at himpilyn The Chinese _ 


mention Pafchile as the nome of a kingdom : 
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form of the names indicates that Vajrayudha, Indriyudha, 
and Chakrayudha, all belonged to one family, and it is 
impossible to tind «4 vacant place for Vajriyudha anywhere 
except between Vasovarman and Indrayudha. I feel con- 
fident that he really filled that vacancy. 

Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv. 402-059) gives an account of the 
udventures of Jayapida-Vinay -aditya during his reign of 
31 years, extending from about 772 to 805, which is 
even more marvellous than the story of the exploits of 
Lalitaditya. Parts of the tale obviously are mere folklore, 
while other parts look like genuine history. The concise 
statement (v. 471) that Jayapida, after defeating the king 
of Kanyakubja in battle, carried off hia throne, the ensign 
of royal power, is one of the matter-of-fact passages 
which seem to deal with real events, Ii the alleged 
defeat of a king of Kanauj by Jayapida be true, the 
vanquished monarch must have been Vajriyudha, and 
the date of his dethronement cannot be far removed from 


time of Harsha, as well of im the best days of both the Maurya ond 
ihe Gupta empires, the whole of Pafie thila must have been comprised 
in the home provinces, and presumably administered hy imperial 
officinalis The Pafichilas are included by Varihn Mihim among the 
peoples of the middle country (Madhyndeda = Aryayarta), uni the 
country of Patchila is reckoned by him as one of ‘the nine great 
kingdoms (Arihat Semluta, various passages, especinily xiv, 52; fmol. 
Anf,, xxii, 186; Calling, op. cv, p. 1). The list of nine kingdoms is 
repeated by Alberfinl in LO) a.o, with the remark that the names 


were not then in common use. Varihe Mihirn wrote in the sixth century, — 


bot his lista may, and apparently do, refer to much earlier times. So 
far as I know, the kingslom of Patchila is not noticed again redler that 
nome until the beginning of the ninth century, in the Pilla copper: 
plates, mnel, Rijaselchora’s allusion to it im the tenth century is thee 
latest on record, except Alberdini’s, Nothing is known about this 
history of Kampilya (Kampil), Kansuj is situsted in the Southern 
Potichila of the Muhibhirat. For Abievhatra (Ahichhatra, Ahich- 
chhatra, Adhiehhatra, Ahikshetra, Ahikehotra, Adikot, "Adurd3pa), eva 
Cunningham, Heports, vol. i (1ST1), pp. 256-65, pla, xiii, xliv; Fuhrer, 
Monumental Antiquitie NWP. and Qedh (1801), pp. 26-0; Progress 
Rep. Archoo!, S. NWP. for 1801-2, pp. 1-3; Bp Indi, ii, 48 
igenealogy of early Kings) ; ibid, iv, 2IO (vena, * provinee*) ; Catra!, 
Cotas in EM, vol. i, pp. 97, 145, 144, 185, 
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772 aD. The attack én Kanauj must have taken place 


at the beginning of Jayapida’s reign. Of course, the 


suggested date is merely approximate: Nothing more 


concerning Vajriyudha is known or can be inferred. 


Vajrayudha’s successor, Indriynudhs or Indrarféja, is 
known to have been reigning in 783 A.D, at whieh time 
Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of Rajputina, and Dhruva, 
the Rashtrakita king of the Deeean, were his con- 


temporaries.* About the beginning of the ninth century 


he was attacked and dethroned by Dharmapila, the 
powerful king of Bengal (Gaudn), who placed on the 
throne in his stead Chakrayudha, perhaps his younger 
brother, The installation of the new RajA was solemnized 
with great pomp, the ceremony being attended by the 
kings of the principal northern states, nine in number, 
who signified their formal assent to the proceedings, This 
solemnity raised Dharmapala for the moment to the rank 
of the premier monarch or paramount power in India 
to the north of the Narmada. The attendant kings were 
these of the Bhojas, probably from Berar, the Matsyas 
of Enstern Kajputina, the Madras of the central Panjab, 
the Kurus, probably of the Cis-Sutle] districts, the Vadus, 
presumably of Mathura, the Yavanas and Gandhiras of 
the north-western frontier, Avanti, or the Ujjain territory, 
and the Kiras of the Kangra Valley? The assembly at 
Kanan) of the rulers of territories extending from the 
Narmada to Peshawar is clear proof not only of the wide- 
spread fear caused by the victorious arms of Dharmapila 
but also of the pre-eminence enjoyed by Kanauj among 

¥ Jain Merivasia (Bomb, Gaz, 1800, vol. i, part ti, p. 107 1. ). 

- Bhigulpur Taunt of Niiriiyanopila (Jud, sbnd,, xv, #04: ox, 18S); 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala (2p. Ind., iv, 22%), The position of 
the Bhojas in Berir has been determined by Dr. Mark Collins (ffengr. 
Data of the Kegheraiea and Dasakumirccarita, Leipzig, G. Kreysing, 
1907). The approximate positions of the other nations are fairly well 
known. The history of these transnetions is examined more fully in 


my essay on the Gurjarns, Here it: is dealt with only 50 fm aa it 
concerns Kanauj, : 
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the cities of India. From the time of Harsha’s imperial 
sway Paiichala had taken the rank formerly held by 
Magadha as the premier kingdom of the North, and 
Kanauj, like Pataliputra in the olden time, had won 
universal recognition as the imperial city. 

Chakrayudha, the nominee of Dharmapala, did not 
enjoy his elevation very long. A few, possibly ten years, 
after his installation, he was attacked by Nagabhata, the 
Gurjara king of Rajputana, dethroned, and presumably put 
to death! The new conqueror did not, like Dharmapala, 
retire after setting up a vassal king. He boldly annexed 
Pafichala to his ancestral kingdom in the west, and 
moved the seat of government from Bhilmal in Sonthern 
Rijputana to Kanauj, and by so doing, claimed and 
assumed the position of Lord Paramount of Northern 
India. The date of this momentous change in the political 
system of the northern states may be expressed im round 
numbers as S10 A.D. 

Nagabhata belonged to the Pratihara (Parihar) clan of 
the Gurjaras, a foreign horde which had entered Rajputana 
some two centuries or more earlier, and, quickly becoming 
Hinduized, had been absorbed into the Hindu caste 
organization. The members of the Pamhar clan, which 
still survives, and oceupies a good social position im 
Upper India, were recognized as Kshatriyas or Rajpate. 
Kananj thus passed under the ruje of the Parihirs, and 
#0 continued for more than two hundred years until 
January, 1019 (8th Sha'bin, 409 4.8.), when the city was 
captured by Mahmid of Ghazni, and its numerous temples 
destroyed, The reigning Raji then fled and transferred 
his court to Bari on the other side of the Ganges. 

During the two centuries of Parihir rule Kananj 
attained great glory and also suffered severe disasters. For 


! "The leading authority is the Sigar Tal inscription from (Gwalior, 
el. and transl. in Archeo!. &. Anane! Rep., 1003-4, p. 277; discussed 
hy Kielhorn in Nochr. cer A. Geeellachayt d. Wiasenach, cu (rottingen, 1005, 
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some seventy yours, from about $40 to 108 a.p., the Parihir 
kings Mihira-Bhoja and Mahendrapila governed from the 
capital a vast empire extending from the borders of Bihar 
to the Arabian Sea, the Hakra, or ‘ Lost River,’ and the 
Sutlaj, About 916 a.p. Indra I] Rashtrakita eaptured 
Kananj, but did not attempt to retain his conquest. This 
mishap, which oecurred early in the reign of Mahipala, 
marks the beginning of the decline of the Kanauj empire, 
and probably involved the immediate loss of the western 
provinces. Notwithstanding this diminution of his patron's 
power, Rajasckhara the dramatist, who resided at the 
Kanauj court, does not hesitate to describe Mahipala as 
being the sovereign of Aryavarta, or Northern India. 
The latest play composed by Rajasekhara, entitled the 
Rala-bhirata or Prachanda-pindava, was performed in 
the presence of Mahipala, and presumably at Kanauj2 
Tnasmuch as Rajasekhara had been the guru or teacher 
of Mahendrapala the previous king, and Mahipila came 

to the throne about 908 a.p., it is possible that the 
am career may have come to an end before the raid 
of Indra TIT in 916 ap, 

The next event recorded in the history of the city of 
Kanauj is its capture by Mahmid of Ghazni in January, 
1019 ap. Hajyapila, the ruling Raja, abandoned his 
capital without resistance, made his submission to 
Mahmiid, and allowed. him to occupy In a single diay 
the seven forts which defended the city. It is said 
that Kanauj then contained ten thousand temples, which 
the Sultan destroyed. The town was more or less com- 
pletely spared, but quickly sank into a state of ruin 
and decay as noted by Alberini some twelve years later. 
The Raja, in 1019 a.p., removed his court to Bari on the 
other side of the Ganges, whieh in its turn was plundered 


1 Cambay plates (Zp. Jnd,, vii, 40, 43). Indra III reigned from 
Februar, $15 a.b., to about 017. 
7 Konow and Lanman, Aarpdra-maiijart, p, 18%, 
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by Mabmid in the following year, 1020 aD! During the 
interval between the departure of the Sultan in 1019 and 
his return in 1020 Rajyapila was attacked and slain by 
a confederacy of Hindu princes. 

Nothing more is heard of Kanauj until about 1090 «-p., 
when a Gaharwar adventurer named Chandradeva seized 
the city and founded a new dynasty, which attained 
considerable power and splendour under Govindachandra, 
who reigned from about 1114 to 1154 4.p. No deseription 
of the city at this period is extant, but it is evident that 
as the capital of a vigorous dynasty Kanauj must have 
recovered much of its former prosperity. 

The end of the famous city came in 1193 Ap. when 
Shihab-ud-din captured, sacked, and destroyed it. The 
site does not seem to have been wholly abandoned at 
any time, and certain mediaval Muhammadan buildings 
attest its continuous occupation. Kanauj, as it now exists, 
is a commonplace country town of the Muhammadan 
type, in se Farrukhabad District, United Provinces 
(N. lat. 27° 2', E. long. 79° 58°), with nothing save shape- 
less nt tie to preserve the memory of its ancient glories.* 
Even these mounds have been destroyed to a large extent 
during the last thirty years by the excavations of railway 
contractors in search of ballast.’ 

Notwithstanding the almost complete devastation of 
the city "by Shihab-ud-din in 1198 a.p,, the Hindus at 
any rate continued to recognize the existence of a Raja 
of Kanauj, who in 1195-6 had sufficient authority to 
justify him in making a grant of a village in the Mirzapur 
District more than two hundred miles distant from 





1 Al "Uthi and Alberani in Eviot, vol. i. The name of Rijyapils, 
erroneously read a4 Hai Jaipal in Al "Uthi, has been recovered from 
Setipem (Jud. Ant., xviii, 34; Ep. Ind., ti, 235; see also Ep, Jnd., 

0} 

* Cunningham, Reports, i, 279-03. . 

* Rivett-Carnse, “Archmol Notes," Jnd. <Ané., vol. will (137TQ), 
pp. 100-104. 
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Kannyj. Perhaps this Raja, whose name has not been 
preserved, retained only a titular connexion with Kananj, 
residing at some town out of the reach of Muhammadan 
generals or officials. It is likely that the residence was near 
Jaunpur. Zalarabad, four miles to the south-east of that 
city, is said to have heen the site of a palace of the later 
Rajas of Kananj. A few years afterwards, in 1219-20 a.p. 
the Raja of Kanauj (Gadhipwradhipa) was named Gopala, 
who was succeeded by Madana. In the year mentioned 
the Raji’s hereditary counsellor founded «a Buddhist 
thomastery at Setmahet, the ancient town in Northern 
Oudh, on the boundary of the Gondi and Bahraich 
Districts* These two incidents prove that during the 
period immediately succeeding the Muhammadan conquest 
the titular Rajas of Kananj exercised jurisdiction over 
a territory of considerable dimensions extending more 
than two hundred miles towards the south-east, and 
more than a hundred miles towards the north-east, It is, 
of course, possible that the Riijis may have been obliged 


f 


' Pillar inseription ot Belkhard, twelve miles &.E. af Chanargarh 
(Chunar), roughly edited and tranulated by Cunningham, Reports, xi, 
133, pl xxxviii. Lines Sond 4 read 2, , drimathangerkuhjrije yer 
rijyt sadent £257 nainikhs eli 11 Lhoawne. This record does not seem 
to have been properly edited by anybody, 

* Conningham, Reports, xi, 104 : Fihirer, Shergi Archiz, of Jannperr, p. 4. 

* Set-Mahet inscription, edited by Kisthorn (fed, Ant., xvii, 61). The 
record is dated simply in Stneat 1276, and Gopile is deseribed aa 
(ridhipurithipa, Bet-Mahet [Sahet-Mahet), I miy note, certainly is 
not Srivasti, as Professor Kielhorn mpposed it to be when writing 
twenty years ago, My opinion is not altered by the recent discovery of 
a well-preserved copper-plate inseription “in the foundations of a cell of 
the large monastery which occupies the south-western portion of the 
Sahet mound,” recording the donation of six Villages by Copiluchandra, 
Raja of Kanauj, “to the community of Buddhist friars residing in the 
Great Convent of Holy Jetavana ” (Pioneer Mail. ith May, 1008). The 
dite is given as 1190 5., which may bea inisprint for 1236 or 1286 8. ‘The 
writer of the article nesames that this find [4 conclusive proof” of the 
identity of Sahet-Mahet with Srivast!, but’ I need hardly say that such 
at eae may have come from ee Its presence probably indicates 
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to pay tribute and rr ler some service to a representative 
of the Sultan of Delhi. The second inseription referred 
to is also interesting ‘us a proof of the late survival of 
Buddhism in Northern Oudh. There is nothing in the 
inscriptions to indicate the race or family of the two 
chiefs whose names happen to have escaped oblivion, but 
they may be presumed to have been relatives of Raja 
Jaichand (Jayachchandra), who wae killed in 1195, 

The leading events in the story of the city of Kanan), 
so far as they are on record, may be exhibited in 
chronological order as follows :— 


Brent. Approximate Date. 
Foundation os . «= Nob known. 
Mentioned by Patadijali... - + .. iJ ne.* 

4.0 
Visit of Fa-hien ... ars Fak fee .. #03-5" 
Cuptured by Sadanka ... 7 iv ~. (605° 
Occupied by Harsha... aa + fei 
Becune apital of Harshu’s ampire Soc) |) ee 
Death of Harsha .. . — 9" 
Defeat of Hursha’s “awarpitie cainiater | it Lite 
Visit: of Ltaing .... er = a .. 673-87* 
Accession of Vasovarnan * T= 
Vakpatiraija and Bhavabhiti poet at court. 743 
Destruction of Yadovarman; Vajriyudha ace. 745 
Indriyudha aoc. ... as aia 
Chakriyudha acc. ; meeting of Kings... re Si 
Captured by Nagabhata becane ee of 

(iurjam empire Sli) 
Oireatest splendour in oy of “Milira- 

Bhojn, etc. bas aa a. &40-970° 
Captured by Indra I, Rashtrakiin ;. a p16* 
Captared by Maluntid of (Fhaani ee es 
Capital removed to Bari « F010 


Occupied by Chancdradeva Gaharwie . 7 oe 100 
Renewed prosperity im bin of Govinda- 

chanira .. rg | ~» 11144" 
Daskicved by: Alabialend-tin® -y0 eee] gee, IDET 
Unnamed Raji of nasi at ve a. 11-4" 
Gopila, Raja of KRanny)j.. ite ra a, 200 
Madana, RApi of Kanan) j in oe) eee 


Dates marked * are practically certain. 
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ON THE NEWLY DISCOVERED SAMARITAN HOOK OF 
JOSHUA, 


By M. GASTEH. 


A PECULIAR fate seems to be hanging over the 
| Samaritan literature. Although it is very old, and 
parts of it go back to centuries before the Christian era, 
yet one may say that it remained unknown to our very 
days. It was a continued diseovery, one book after the 
other turning up haphazard, the first discovery dating 
only from the end of the sixteenth century. Simece 
Sculiger came in contact with the Samaritan community 
in Cairo, the knowledge of Samaritans and Samaritan 
literature began to penetrate into Europe. 

In 1616, for the first time, the Pentateuch according to 
the Samaritan recension became the property of Pietro 
della Valle, who obtained a copy in Damascus, and then 
through the efforts of Englishmen, like Huntington and 
Marshall. a little more became known of the Samaritans, 
The chief interest centred round that Pentateueh, and was 
almost Himited to it. In the course of time a few frag- 
mentary books of prayer and a few calendars were obtained 
from the Samaritans. Of their other books very little 
was known; few asked after them, and less cared for them. 
Only from the middle of the last century some of their 
Arabic and other secular writings came into European hands. 
Another danger threatened the remnants of the older 
Samaritan literature, Onee the interest in the Samaritans 
was roused, the number of visitors grew, and as every 
visitor was anxious to retain a memento of his visrt, 
inany of the ancient books of the Samaritans have been 
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earried away, and may lie unrecognized in private 
libraries, scattered through the whole of Europe amd 
Ameriea; some have even been torn into single leaves, 
which of necessity have also disappeared in a similar 
manner. Either for this reason, or because the Samaritans 
themselves attach no great signiticance to their secular 
literature, it so happens that, perhaps with the stray 
exception of a prayer-book, no old manuseript has been 
preserved by them outside the Pentateuch. I took special 
pains on my last visit to Nablus in May, 1907, to examine 
every manuscript in their possession. And I make hold to 
state that save one or two less important books, all the rest 
were comparatively modern copies from originals lost long 
ago. It will be seen later on that the Samaritans, whom 
we may consider as a fossilized remnant of the ancient 
Jewish sect, copied their old manuscripts with the utmost 
fidelity and care, and the test which I have made by 
obtaining two independent copies by two different hands of 
one and the same old prayer-book and of other documents 
has satistied me on that point completely. The variations 
between one copy and the other were quite insipniticant, It 
seems that they have concentrated all their best energies 
in copying the old MSS, For the rest their eduention does 
not rise above the level of the surrounding Mohammedan 
population, Not only have they forgotten Hebrew, but 
their own dialect (Aramaic) had heeome an extinet language 
as far back as the eighth or ninth century. And even 
their prayers are translated into Arabic and written side 
by side with the original in their most ancient collections 
of the Liturgy. 

It is necessary to dwell upon these points before T attempt 
to deseribe the finding of the Book af Joshua, and before 
I give the reasons which have prompted me to recognize, 
in the two independent copies obtained from the Samari tame, 
the very Hebrew original of which, though known by 
a vague reference still, every scholar from the time of 
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Sealiger to this day was convinced that it had never existed. 
So deep-rooted was this conviction that even after having 
the book in my hands | did not believe that it was the old 
book, or that it was that Hebrew text. I thought 1t was 
either a transcript of the Arabic text into Samaritan 
characters or perchance a translation. It was only after 
T had read a few chapters and had compared it with the 
Arabic versions that I became aware that it could not be 
but the Hebrew original, Nothing, either m the way 
T obtained it or in the manner it was offered me, led me up 
to that belief. It came to me by chance, and those from 
whom I obtained it treated it with the utmost indifference. 
I claim no merit for the finding. It was a mere chance, 
and I shall not be surprised to learn that similar copies 
have come unrecognized into the hands of other visitors 
to the Samaritans, Nay, what is much more curious is, 
that since writing my letter to the Times (Tuesday, $th of 
June) Mr. P. Goodinan drew my attention to the fact that 
4 similar copy had come mto the hands of Mr. Lunez, 
and, as far back as 1902, he had printed a bare 
transeript of it in the Jerusalem periodical, It shared, 
evidently, the fate of the Samaritan original, it has 
remained unknown and unrecognized, and but for my 
own independent discovery it would perhaps have remained 
buried in that periodical. By the way, I may remark 
that that manuscript is somewhat incomplete. Tivportant 
portions are left out. It is therefore not for the tinding that 
LT elaim any merit. With deep thankfulness and humility 
I wish to recognize the grace of Him who guides man’s 
steps, that He had enabled me after these manuseripts 
had got into my hands in 1907 to recognize their true 
character, and to contribute, as I trust, a small fraction 
towurds the elucidation and interpretation of His Word, 

I will now briefly sum up the process of the investigation 
which I followed, in order to establish the renuineness 
and antiquity of the text so curiously placed in my 
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hands. <A modern copy, for that is what I possess, is 
apt to rouse suspicion as to its genuineness, especially 
as I have not seen among the Samaritans any old copy, 
even when my attention has not been drawn to it in 
any Way or manner. Was this text a copy of an older 
original, and was that original a copy of other older 
originals, going thus hack to the pre-Christian era, or 
was this copy a modern compilation? Such was my tirst 
question. The second question was, assuming it not te 
be # modern compilation, was it perhaps «a translation, 
and if so, from which language, and at what time ? 

I will endeavour to answer these questions in the 
same order in which I have put them. Before doing so 
I must refer to what I stated at the beginning, that 
most of the manuscripts found among the Samaritans 
are only recent copies of older books. The first seeular 
treatise brought to Europe and published was the 
“Tolidah,” brought by Dr. Neubauer. and published by 
him in 1873 from a copy made in 1859 by the same 
samaritan, Jacob ben Aaron, who is now the High Priest, 
and from whom I obtained ane of ky copies of the 
Book of Joshua. Now that Hanuseript proves to be 
& faithful copy of a book composed in the twelfth 
eentury (1149), of which only another modern copy existed 
in Samaria, and yet no one doubted its authenticity, in 
spite of the absence of any old copy, A second copy 
of the same book made recently for me by another 
Samaritan, the verger of the Synagogue, from whom 
I obtained also a second copy of the Book of Joshua, 
agrees absolutely with the copy obtained by Dr, Neubauer. 
I mention this as a proof for the statement advanced 
above of the faithfulness and accuracy with which the 
Samaritans copy their ancient Manuscripts, and which take 
then the place of the ald originals which are lost or 
destroyed. I have made this a test case, for Abul-Fath, 
in the fourteenth century, refers to this book and quotes 
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it, and the quotation agrees also entirely with this 
modern copy. Then comparing this chronicle with the 
one published by Adler and Seligsohn and with the manu- 
script Chronicle of the High Priest, in whieh the Book of 
Joshua forms the initial part, we are struck by the close 
resemblance between all these chronicles. This is « further 
reason why every reliance might safely be placed in their 
copies. The antiquity of the Book of Joshua could there- 
fore not be assailed on the ground that it was preserved 
only in a modern copy. The book could for all that 
be very old. Still, the question whether it was a modem 
compilation could not he answered from the mere palso- 
graphical point of view, for it might just as easily be 
a modern compilation as it could be a copy of an ald 
original, Is there, then, anyone among the Samaritans 
who would compile such a book, and if so, which were 
the sources available? Wherefrom could he borrow the 
elements that make up this remarkable book ? And is 
there anyone among the Samaritans capable of such 
a compilation in modern times? A further question 
would have to be asked, which to my mind would be 
the most important, What aims would be satistied, what 
purpose would be served by such a modern compilation, 
which would be a very difficult scholarly piece of work, 
an accomplishment of the first order / 

I prefer answering this last question first. A compilation 
of this kind could only be undertaken, as already hinted, 
by a scholar who not only would, have access to the 
Hebrew Bible, Rabbinical literature, Josephus, sete., but 
would be abreast of the latest researches of Biblical eriticism. 
Could such a work be done without any reward being 
expected ? And if any attempt had been made to produce 
in modern. times such a book and claim for it so high 
an antiquity, the most elementary precautions would have 
been taken to prepare it in the approved style on old 
parchment, to have it water-stained and weather-beaten, 
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to draw attention to it as an extremely ancient and 
important book which had recently been diseovered, and 
to ask for it such a fabulous price as the Samaritans 
know how to ask when they offer some of their old Bibles 
for sale, or when they offered me an old my stien| 
document on parchment and obtained it. They were then 
fully aware of the importance of this last - mentioned 
document, and for a « Ketubah,” or © mirriage contract,” 
on parchment, which I obtained from them, I paid many 
times the amount over that which I paid for a copy of 
the Book of Joshua. And as for the dogmatic interests 
which were to be served. they had lost their point some 
L800 years ago. Who, in inedern times, would pay any 
attention to a modern eo ly of a Book of Joshua by 
means of which the Samaritans might claim to be the 
true Israelites? They, moreover, have never advanced 
their claim on any other basis than on that of the Pentateuch 
alone, which was the only book considered as sacred and 
authoritative to both Jews and Samaritans alike. There 
was, therefore, no reason to doubt the authenticity and 
genuineness of the book on the seore of being a modern copy. 
I will now £0 One step further and aay that, if for any 
unknown reason, they still might have decided or desired 
to make this compilation, there is not a Samaritan living, 
nor has there heen Anyone living for Tiany 0 century, who 
Was sufficiently conversant with the Hebrew Bible outside 
the Pentateuch to undertake such a gigantic task. The 
knowledge of Hebrew. except among the few who have 
Still some closer acquaintance with the Pentateuch, was 
primitive and elementary, and I ineliude among them the 
High Priest and his nephew Ishak hen Amram, with 
whom I am in forrespondence, and whose Hebrew letters 
fire #@ sufficient answer to any supposition of extensive 
knowledge of Hebrew. Nor is there, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain. anyone else in the Samaritan 
community capable of writing a single Hebrew line. 
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From all the evidence available it is clear that the work 
cannot be a modern compilation. Is it, then, perhaps, 
an old translation, and not the ancient original book | 

[ will now briefly sum up the contents of this work, 
for it bears on this last-mentioned problem. I have 
subdivided the text into twenty-four chapters, arranged 
more or less in accordance with the division of the Bible. . 

Chapter 1. Moses dies in the year 2794 from Creation, 
in the first of the twelfth month. (Let me at onee pot 





out that no other era is mentioned here except that of : 
the Creation. Any late compilation would have either | 
the year of Yeadejerd or of the Hedjra.) Joshua is | 


appointed leader. He orders the counting of the people 
(which is missing in our Bible), and he asks the two and 
a half tribes to go with him. 

Chapter 2. The spies go to Jericho. They return and 
bring report to Joshua and to Eleazar, the High Priest, 

Chapter 3. The Ark goes in front of the army. The 
priests sing a hymn. The cloud is lifted, (All this is 
missing in our Bible, and is m strict accordance with 





the narrative in the Pentatench.) The crossing of the : 
Jordan. 7 
Chapter 4. Stones are taken out of the Jordan. The | 
erection of the twelve stones in the Jordan. The gomg . 
up from the Jordan into the land of Canaan. 7 
Chapter 5. The song of Joshua and of the children ; 


of Isracl. (Not in our Bible.) The erection of the twelve 
stones in Gilgal. 

Chapter 6, The rising of the cloud was in the first 
year of the Shemittah and of the Jubilee, the counting 
af which commenced in the year 2794, (Missing im our 
Bible.) Manna ceases, and the messenger of the Lord 
appears to Joshua. 

Chapter 7, Conquest of Jericho. 

Chapter 8. First attempt against Al, failure, Complaint 
of Joshua. The discovery of the guilty one who had 
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taken a golden idol from the Temple in Jericho, who is 
discovered by the stones on the breastplate of the Hich 
Priest getting dim when his name was mentioned, 
Ponishment, (The incidents of the golden idol and the 
oracle are missing in our Bible.) 

Chapter 9. Conquest of Ai. The establishment of the 
altar on Mount Gerizim. Eleazar writes the law on the 
twelve stones of the altar. Blessing and curse uttered by 
the priests. Burial of the bones of Joseph in Elon More. 

Chapter 10. History of the Gibeonites. 

Chapter 11. War of the five kings against the 
Gibeonites. Joshua to their reseue. Five kings are 
killed and their cities conquered. The second Passover 
kept in the second year. (No mention of sun and moon 
standing still.) 

Chapter 12. Joshua's war against the remaining kings. 
Occupation of the whole country. Destruction of the 
Anakim. 

Chapter 13, Temple erected on Mount Gerizim. Joshua 
judges the people: The two and a half tribes are now 
free to return. 

Chapter 14. The division of the land among the nine 
and a half tribes in the following order: Judah, Simeon, 
Benjamin, Dan, Ephraim, half Manasseh, Issachar, 
Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, and the six towns of refuge. 

Chapter 15. The two and a half tribes return, Nohach 
is appomted king, 

Chapter 16, King Shobach vathers the kings of the 
North, and they threaten Joshua with war, 

Chapter 17. Joshua receives o message on the last 
day of the seven weeks before Pentecost. Pentecost: kept 
on the Sunday. Joshun reads the letter of Shobach to 
the people. 

Chapters 18 and 19. Reply of Joshua. 

Chapter 20. Joshua’s message delivered to Shobach. 
Great consternation among the people. Shobach calls 
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for the wizards. His mother is a witch, and they promise 

Chapter 21. Joshua marches against Shobach, Suddenly 
surrounded by seven iron walls. Prays to God. A dave 
comes, He ties a letter to its wings. The dove delivers 
its message to Nobsch, and his people come to the 
assistance of Joshua. Phineas comes with trumpets, and 
on blowing same the seven iron walls fall down, 

Chapter 22, Joshua assembles the people before his 
death. Urges upon them to decide which God they wish 
to serve. They only wish to serve the God of their 
forefathers. Joshua dies, and is buried close to Mount 

Chapter 23. Nathaniel 1s appointed king. Death of 
Eleazar. Phineas High Priest. Phineas establishes the 
calendar. 

Chapter 24. Abisha, son of Phineas, writes the seroll 
of the Law in the thirteenth year since the entry of the 
children of Israel to Palestine, which is kept to this very 
day in the Synagogue of the Samaritans. 

Of these twenty-four chapters, more than half agree 
verbatim with the Hebrew text of our Bible; of course 
with many omissions, and with very large additions. 
Eliminating these additions, the rest agrees even in strange 
expressions and in rare forms entirely: with what we call 
the Mussoretic text. Can this book, then, be a translation, 
and if so, from what language? Was this book really 
unknown to the Samaritans? For whose henetit should 
a translation have been made? That it cannot be 
a modern compilation I think has already been proved. 
There ja no man who could do it, and no object to be 
gained for having done it. The strange idea that the 
book might have been a translation—for I must call 
it strange since we now have it in our hands, agreeing 
so closely with the Massoretie—rests on the fact that for 
centuries no other text was known but what purported 
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to be an Arabic romance of Joshua, compiled or written 
by Samaritans, and found in at least two Chronicles, one 
of the fourteenth century of Abul-Fath and another 
probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century, by an 
anonymous author. The latter is found in the manuseript 
that came to Sealiger from Cairo, and which up to 1847 
remained in manuscript,and was the only souree known 
to Europe of a Book of Joshua among the Samaritans, 
This author, who, as Juynboll, the editor, has shown, 
must have lived about the thirteenth century, says dis- 
tinetly in his introduction that among the sources for his 
work he had utilized a Hebrew History of Joshua. And 
a letter which came from the Samaritans in 1598 mentions 


also expressly that they have the Book of Joshua, so 


therefore the existence of a Book of Joshua in the hands 


of the Samaritans as early as the thirteenth century 


cannot be gainsaid. The efforts made by Sealiger and 
Huntington to obtain that Hebrew copy having failed, to 
my knowledge no other attempt has been made during all 
these centuries. For the last 200 Years no one seems 
to have asked or enquired among the Samaritans whether 
they had or what had become of such a book. 
European scholarship had satistied itself that it did not 
exist, and therefore no one asked for it. Who knows 
whether others, having gone to Samaria, and having asked 
for it as eagerly os they asked for copies of the 
Pentateuch, might haye perhaps preserved to us a still 
older copy than those in my possession. ‘The fact is 
that no one believed in its existence, and when T got it, as 
I said before, 1 was under the same impression as everyone 
else. Abul-Fath says also that he has used a Book of 
Joshua, But it is difficult to say detinitely whether he 
means & Hebrew or an Arabic A slight transposition 
of the two letters 90 and 4 is sufficient to change 
‘Hebrew, “WY, into ‘ Arnbic,’ “IY, or ‘ Arabic’ into 
‘ Hebrew, 
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These Arabie chronicles show unmistakably that a 
Hebrew text of Joshua existed in their time. And even 
without their statement it is self-evident that such must 
have been the ease. They must have had access to some 
kind of a Book of Joshua, invested with some authority for 
them so as to start their history with that book. No other 
source is known from which they could have derived the 
narrative embodied in their own work, What, then, would 
be more natural than to suppose that an identical Hebrew 
text, which for the Samaritans forms part of their secular 
literature, which has been given to me as part of that 
secular literature, should be the very source of the Arabic 
expansion and paraphrase in both chromeles It must 


be made perfectly clear that the whole history of the 


Samaritans, the references in their liturgy and in many 
other writings to which it would be impossible to allude 
in detail, all presuppose among the Samaritans the 
existence of an old Hebrew book containing the history 
of Joshua. The only question to be answered is in what 
relation this version of the supposed ancient text stands 
to the Arabic chronicles, Are they dependent on this 
text. or is the Hebrew text a translation and thus a re- 
translation from the Arabic? Can this text be considered 
as nm direct translation from either of these works ? 
A glance suffices to convince one that this text is 
absolutely independent of the Arabic chronicles, They 
are more in the nature of «a paraphrase; Abul-Fath 
heing more sober, whilst the anonymous, is much more 
expanded. He himself says that he has ‘paraphrased’ 
it, and he has in fact taken very great liberties with his 
original. But all the essential. points, small details 
wherein the Samaritan text differs from the Massoretic, 
are found in both Arabie chronicles. Sufficient evidence 
that the original from which the Arabic translations have 
been made must have contained already all these additional 
elements, It is thus out of the question to consider this 
7.7A.8, 1D8, 2 
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text as a translation. But assuming for arguments sake 
that it is # translation from the Arabic. First, for 
whose benefit? No one understood Hebrew, except a very 
limited number, and they, in a very mixed manner; for 
at least 1,500 years there were no readers. And then, 
assuming it were a translation, would that would-be 
translator vary bis style ? Would not the whole work 


appear in a wuform character? And would it then not 


agree much more closely with any of these chronicles than 
it does, for they contain a large number of details anil 
greater developments of the Shobach Jegend than are 
found in the Hebrew text. Why should the translator 
omit them? I can casily understand that a writer 
wishing to compose romantic history of the past would 
add to the legends already found in his original: but 
why should « translator go out of his way to omit part 
and insert another part? And where was the necessity 
for anyone to translate the hook back when, according 
to the testimony of ancient writers, the very Arabic 
translations and paraphrase referred to «1 Hebrew text, 
no doubt still In existence? Even if another Arabic 
translation should at any time turn up, which would 
ipproximate more closely to the Hebrew text, even that 
would only be « translation from the Hebrew which 
must have existed long before the Samaritans started 
translating their works into Arabic. It must also be 
wided that in the whole range of their literature, of 
which 1 possess os complete a collection as could he gecr, 
under normal circumstances, there is not one single book 
or treatise translated from Arabic into Hebrew. Surely 
a book like that of Joshua would be the lust singled 


out for a translation. It would mean a retranslation 


into the omginal language, and, as mentioned above, using 
the very words of the Bible. But is there any reason 
whatsoever to doubt the existence of the Hebrew book 
among the Samaritans? Ignorance of their literature is 
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no argument. I have brought back mony hooks of the 
Samaritans of which nothing has hitherto been known. 
On the contrary, the correspondence with Sealiger ariel 
the direct reference in the Arabie chronicles prove that 
as early as the twelfth or thirteenth century they had 
a Hebrew book of Joshua, which in all essentials agreed 
with this Hebrew text. We are, therefore, fully justified 
in recognizing in these MSS. a modern copy of that book 
which they had in their possession for many centuries past. 

Having thus answered the two questions in the negative, 
first whether the book is «a modern compilation, and 
secondly whether it was a translation from the Arahie, 
we may ask finally whether it could not be «a transition 
from the Greek. The reason for asking this question 
lies in the eurious fact discovered by me that we find 
in Josephus (filth book of the “ Antiquities”), with the 
exception of the Shobach legends, almost all the incidents 
eontained in the Samaritan recension and missing in our 
Bible, More striking than all is the parallelism between 
Josephus and the Samaritan Book of Joshua. In the brief 
sketeh of the division of the land of Canasn among the 
nine and a half tribes, both differ radically from the very 
expanded treatment accorded to this division of the land 
im the eanonical Book of Joshua. Did the Samaritan 
borrow from Josephus or from the Greek sources, From 
which also Josephus might have borrowed, or do both 
go back to a more ancient Hebrew text accessible to 
both ? A eomparison between the Samaritan and the 
LXX shows that in contradistinction to the Pentateuch, 
the Samaritan Joshua agrees more closely with the 
Mussoretie than with the Greek. It would be short of 
u miracle to find « Hebrew book translated from the 
Greek, agreeing at the same time so closely with the 
Hebrew Massoretic text. Besides, no other book is known 
in the whole range of old Hebrew or Samaritan literature 
which has been translated from the Greek. The reverse 
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has taken place, Hebrew books have been translated into 
Greek, but not vice verert. 

From whichever point of view we study this newly 
recovered book. no doubt is left that it must be an old 
Hebrew text, taken over by the Samaritans, and handled 
by them in the same way as they handled the text of 
the Pentateuch, and even with greater freedom. For | 
they treated this text as a mere secular book, which 
had no sanctity for them, but only the value of an old 
chronicle with which to start their own history. They 
interpolated and curtailed this text so as to fit their 
dogmatic views, and also followed the tendency of the 
time, 80 conspicuous in all the writings from the second 
century 0.c, downwards, viz., to present the past in a more 
glorified form, to omit from the narrative everything 
that could be turned ond used os an attack against the 
purity, loftiness, and greatness of their forefathers, An 
apologetic tendency is clearly marked, and legends which 
seem to have been in circulation at least as early as the 
second century B.C. were readily taken up by the Jewish 
Midrash and by the Samaritan adaptors of the Book of 
Joshua. In the course of time various influences, first 
Samaritan, then Arabic, have no doubt moulded and 
changed the language of the Samaritans, and however 
faithful a copyist may be he will unconsciously introduce 
such popular forma and idioms with which he is familiar 
in the text which he copies. Our text of Joshua has 
escaped this influence as little as their own Samaritan 
Targum, or even the Pentateuch itself, which is not free 
from those blemishes, But these are questions which do 
not touch the history of the origin and antiquity of the 
Hebrew Book of Joshua, and its relation to our Massoretic 
hook of the Bible. 

With the philological aspects of the book, the parallels, 
and sources, I have dealt elsewhere (Zeitschrift der Deutsch- 


Morgentandischen Gesellechaft), Here I have limited 










myself to the establish ; genuine: : 

src Ae vl ow be the daty and naj of 
| tO Wen : estigations up, ‘and ta 
nittmate at its ‘proper value this. newly recovered ancient 
text. Tk is sure to have an influence on the history of 
mon origin of the Apocryphal literature, on 
the sourees of Josephus, and on many points of Biblical 
philology and ginny for it carries us back to the first 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


THe Last Epict or ASOKA. 


There is no doubt that, in many cases, final renderings 
of the Brahmi and Khardshthi inscriptions, mcluding even 
the records of Agika, have not been attained yet, and 
will be reached only by the combined efforts of different 
scholars, whether working in actual collaboration or 
putting forward individual treatments for eriticiam.? We 
are always glad to see the arrival of new workers in 
any division of the epigraphic Held, and to welcome mm 
particular anything tending to elucidate the meaning of 
the diffieult reeords indicated above. And so we naturally 
receive with appreciative interest a joint article in this 
line by Mr. V. A. Smith and Mr. F. W. Thomas which has 
appeared, under the general heading “ Asoka Notes,” in 
the number of the Indian Antiquary for January, 1908, 
page 19 if, received here at the end of April, 

The Note in question is titled “No, 9: the Third Rock 
Edict,” and consists of three parts. The first part of it, 
which includes the text of the edict, appears over the 
name of Mr. Smith. The second part stands over the 
name of Mr. Thomus: it includes an incidental treatment, 
which we shall examine below, of another record of Asdka. 
The third part, which presents a new translation of the 
edict in the form of a “free version,” is endorsed by the 
initials of both scholars. 

t What we need just now for the Asoku records is an indice rerherwn 
which shall include the revised readings and adilitional materials 
obtained since the time when M. Senurt's index was made. It should 
present the Sanskrit equivalents, 60 05 to expedite utilization of it.. 
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We do not propose to criticize this new translation 
in detail. But a few comments may be made. And it 
must be remarked that there is one point, certainly, 
in which the new version cannot be regarded os an 
improvement on the translation which was given to us 
by Professor Buhler: namely, in substituting “in the 
thirteenth year of my reign” for “ by me twelve-yeara- 
anointed “ as the rendering of dididusa-vis«ihhisitena 
maya. In the first place, the innovation, started by 
Mr. Smith in his Asoke (1901), misses altogether the 
characteristic foree of the manner in which Agoka was 
accustomed to date his formal proclamations, In the 
second place, there is a tendency to confusion in connection 
with it. The Ceylonesé tradition tells us (see this Journal, 
1906. 985, note) that Asoka slew all his brothers or all 
save one, and ruled for four years without anointment, 
and was then anointed to the sole sovereignty 215 years 
‘after the death of Buddha. From that we gather that 
Asoka did not succeed to the throne peaceably, in the 
natural order of things, but seized it against opposition, 
even if he did not actually usurp it. And the inference 
is endorsed by the Indian tradition as presented in the 
story given in the DivyAvadina (ed. Cowell and Neil, 
372 f.): when Bindusira was at the point of death, at 
Pataliputra, his eldest son Susima was absent, quelling 
an insurrection at Taxila: the ministers brought Asoka 
into the presence of Bindusira, and said :—*" Install this 
one im the sovereignty for the time being ; when Susima 
returns, we will install /fim;" the king was enraged 
by the proposal; but Adoka said:—"If the sovereionty 
belongs justly to me, let the gods crown me!;" where- 
upon, the gods crowned him (by some means which the 
story does not disclose); and, when Bindusira saw that, 
the hot blood rushed out from his mouth, and he died: 
when Susima heard what had happened, he at once 
returned from Taxila; but Asoka, taking his stand at 
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one of the gates of Pataliputra, emtrived «a device by 
which Susima was slain as soon a8 he arrived there, and 
thus secured himself in the succession, The method im 
which such of the formal proclamations of Asoka is 
contain dates at all are dated by stating in each case the 
number of years elapsed since his anointment, shows that 
it was only when his anointment was performed that 
Adoka felt himself to be really the ruler of Northern 
India: and the anointment is evidently the right point 
to select as the commencement of lis reign. It may be 
admitted that that 15 recognized, In a way, hy the present 
rendering of the expression in the third rock-edict, though 
it is not a reproduction of the original term. On_ the 
other hand, however, we have, for example, the following 
anomaly, The thirteenth rock-ediet tells us that Asoka 
conquered the Kalinga countries when he was “ eight 
years anointed,” For this, Mr. Smith has in his Asoke, 
p. 129, substituted “in the ninth year of his reign,” on 
the same lines as in the present case. But in his Karly 
History of India, Ind edition (1908), p. 145, he has 
placed this event “ in the thirteenth year of his reign, or 
the ninth, as reckoned from the coronation ;~ introducing 
a contradiction which is decidedly apt to be iisheading. 
‘The best course, even in making a “ free version, is to 
render original expressions by terms which do not depart 
from the meanings of them. And a similar comment 
applies to the rendering of the term Dévaénamiipriyo by 
“His Majesty :” the word déva itself, as applied to a king, 
is enstomarily and suitably rendered in that manner; and 
(see page 454 f. above) the term Devinahpiys, “priya, 
= Dévanarpriya, ‘dear to the gods, was an appellation 
of the nature of another personal name of Adoka, and. is 
hest used without translation. 

In this new translation of the third rock-edict, the 
most conspicuous ehange is in the final clause :— Parisa 
pi yute Anapayisati gananiyarn hétuto cha vyathjanato 
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eha. Here, M. Senart translated:—* Au elergé ensuite 
dinstruire les tidéles en détail dans le fond et dans les 
termes” (Jnsers. de Piyedasi, 1. 92). Professor Biihler 
translated :—"“ Moreover, the teachers and ascetics of all 
schools will inculeate what is befitting at divine service, 
beth according to the letter and aceording to the spirit” 
(Hpi. Ine., 2. 467). The new translation, which is put 
forward as “an entirely novel rendering, which makes 
the sentence refer to the audit of monastic expenses,” 
says :—" Let the Fraternities also appoint officials for 
the reckoning, with regard to beth the objeets and the 
accounts.” It 1s not easy to pass an opinion off-hand 
on the relative merits of three so divergent renderings. 
Perhaps, however, the following remarks may be sub- 
mitted, on the assumption that the proposed new rendering 
is correct m its leading idea. The preceding clause 
certainly seems to inculeate economy and « “simple life.” 
But there is no allusion in any part of the edict (except 
where it 1s supposed to exist in this tinal clause) to any 
fraternity, or even to monks: whereas there is a mention 
af certain officials, The word for ‘ fraternity’ would he 
anmigke rather than perished, which usually means ‘an 
assembly, meeting, council, ete.” and is found in the terms 
amatya-parishad and mantri-parished, ‘an assembly of 
ministers or councillors’ The noun and the verb appear 
to be in the singular, not the plural: and the verb is 
a future, not an imperntive. Instead of the yute of the 
Gimér text, the Kalsi and Dhauli texts have distinctly 
yufani: the same word, actually written yufeni according 
to the Khardshthi spelling, is given by the Shihbazgarhi 
and Mansehra texts: and in Pali, at any rate, yute 18 
another form of the accusative plural neuter yutdni, in 
addition to being the aceusative plural masculine. It 
thus seems possible, on the said assumption, that the text 
points to something in the shape of a Board of Control, 
and that the meaning may be:—“ Moreover, the Board 
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will iasue commands as to what items ore proper in the 
counting (the framing of estimates), both on account of 
any (specific) cause aud by way of (general) suggestion 
or indication =" that is, by special order in any particular 
ease, and by standing orders. 

However, that may be as it may be: what we are more 
concerned with here is the point that the proposed new 
rendering involves assigning a quite new meaning to the 
word vyeijaneto, and that the justification of that 
meaning has led on to Mr. Thomas’ separate part of 
the joint note. He has there dealt with that record 
which we may conveniently name “the Last Edict of 
Aéaka,”! and which we have, in Various recensions, at 
Sahasram, Roipnath, and Bairit in Northern India, and 
at Brahmiairi, Siddapura, and Jatinga-Ramesvara in 
Mysore? And he has done so because we have the same 
word there, in the Riipnaith text, in the instrumental 
singular. The points im his argument are as follows. 

The Last Edict of AStka mentions a aa rane,— qecording 
to Professor Blihler, ‘a sermon ;’ according to M. Senart, 
‘an enseignement ; according to Mr, Thoms, ‘a proclama- 
tion or precept/— which It describes as kefe, ‘made’ 
(according tea the Raiipnath text), or aiuite, svat, 
‘eaused to be heard, or proclaimed’ (according to other 


\ ‘The additional matter in the Mysore texts, introduced by the words 
at hfran Diedaanpiye dha (Brahmagiri, line 8-9}, may be regarded, not 
as a separate edict, but as a supplement to the sorthern version: 
compare the frequent repetition af the words D¥rdnadhpige Pigeelaai lage 
Ades dd in the seventh pillar-edict, 

* We can, however, mostly quote only the Sahwsrim, Ripnath, 
Brhmagiri, ancl Siddipura texts. The Buirat text is much damaged. 
And the Jatiige-Riiméivara text is very irngmentary. 

Mr Smith, in « footnote to the joint article (loc. cit., p. 29 note 6), 
hus advised future editors of the Mysore texts to take note of ** the very 
clear facsimiles“ published by Mr. Rice in the Epigraphia Carnation, 
vol, 11, Chitaldroog (“ Bangalore” is a mistake), texts pp. 162, 164, 167. 
Practised epigraphists, however, will prefer to rely on the lesa clear but 
entirely mechanical reproductians given with Professor Bihler’s article 
in the Bpigraphia Fudice, 3. 138 ff. 
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texts), by someone who is not alluded to in the first 
mention of it, The possibility is noted -by Mr. Thomas, 
that s@vanag may have the weakened sense of #rufi, ‘an 
authoritative saying, and that we might suppose that 
Aégoka was citing some word of Buddha or even o proverb. 
And on @ previous occasion (this Journal, 1905. 633) he 
has treated it as a quoted s@rena which may be partly 
metrical, Now, however, guided by the word ‘efe, * which 
seems to imply rather a newly composed, than an ancient, 
precept,” he has arrived at the conelusion that the author 
of the precept was Asoka himself. This is his first point. 
We may ask, however:— Hf that was intended to be 
the meaning, why does not the text, which represents 
throughout a speech by Asoka, include the word mé or 
maya, ‘ by me, as in :— étaye mé athiye dhathma-sivanini 
savapitimi (pillar-edict 7, cireular part, line. 1), and in :— 
étam-éva me... . dhatnmasfalvanje kate (ibid, line 
2)? The wé or meyd could have been introduced just 
as easily and naturally here as there: and the absence of 
it is at least strongly suggestive that this particular sermon 
or precept was not composed, preached, or proclaimed by 
Adika. 

Mr. Thomas next step is as follows. Farther on in 
the edict, this sermon or precept is referred to as having 
heen sdvite, sd@vapite, or kate by a person who is there 
described os wireetiia, myithea, or vyttha, Mr. Thomas 
has remarked, on this last word, that “ probably all scholars 
agree that it is a participle corresponding to the Sanskrit 
vyushita and meaning ‘ gone abroad’"” Now, that is the 
meaning whieh underlies my rendering of the word as 
denoting Buddha in his character of “the Wanderer “ 
(see this Journal, 1104, 26). But it seems doubtful whether 
it can be correctly said that probably all scholars ore 
agreed on thot point: there are reeent indications that 
some would still prefer to derive the word from vi + vas, 
‘to shine, rather than from vi + vas,‘ to dwell.’ However, 
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Mr. Thomas has decided that the word does mean ‘gone 
abroad’ and has thus arrived at the conclusion that “the 
proclamation was made and published by Asika upon his 
travels.” But here, again, we may ask :-— If that meaning 
was intended, why does not the text include the word mé 
or mutya, *by me, whieh could have been most easily and 
naturally introduced in apposition with the instrumental 
vivuthéna, vyuthéna, vyithina, which does stand in 
the text? 

Mr. Thomas’ third step is the first towards determining 
an answer to’a question which presented itself to him 
at this point :—“ What travels?" He has here quoted 
the following phrases :-— 

Suhosram :— Duve sa-pathnalati saté vivutha ti 200 50 6. 
Rapnath — 200 50 6 sata vivisa tator ti). 
Brahmagiri —— Vyithéna 200 50 6. 

Now, these phrases are from any point of view laconte 
and elliptical: and they have been interpreted in Various 
ways? as giving the number of (1) the years elapsed since 
the death of Buddha; or (2) the years elapsed since the 
time wheh Buddha went forth from his home to seek for 
trae knowledge; or (3) the illumined beings who had 
appeared in the world; or (4) the beings (Buddhas) who 
had departed into Nirvana; or (5) the missions sent out 
by the orders of Aéjka; or (6) the syllables in the 
edict : or, more recently, (7) the years elapsed since the 
“i}lumination of Buddha, the attainment of saribodhe 
by him; or (8) the years elapsed since the admission Of 
Buddha’s son Rahula into the Order, Mr, Thomas has 
rejected all those renderings, as far as he has mentioned 
them. And, following the view that the words vieuthd 

‘The different views are presented here in the order in which they 
were piropourledl, 

© He hos referred to Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6: No. 8 had not been published 
when he wrote, His view comes as No, 0: and the proposals in this 


matter now promise to become os numerous as thoes regarding the date 
of Kanishka. 
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and vivded are nominatives plural, not ablatives singular, 
he has translated them so as to mateh his rendering of 
vivtithe, vynthe, eyiitha by ‘one whe has gone abroad, 
one who is on his travels, and has arrived at the result 
that the number 256 denotes the number of * changes of 
abode “made by Asika, 

Mr. Thomas has next dealt with the passage, found 
in the Riipniitth text only, which contains the word 
ryanjna, and presents also another word, vivusefardya, 
which comes from the same root with wivuthe, ryuthe, 
vyttha,and mivdse., He has interpreted it as an injunction 
issued by Astkn to his subordinates :—“ With this 
“document (or in accordance with this ‘signification’ = 
**command")* you must everywhere go abroad so far as 
“your district extends.” And he has arrived at the 
conclusion that the vivdsas or “ gomps abroad” of Asika 
were, like those which he directed his subordinates to 
make, of a missionary or propagandist character. 

His tinal step is as follows. The ediet in question is 


a short leeture, delivered by Asoka, on the good results 


of displaying energy in matters of religion; the eden, 
whoever may have been the author of it, being something 
which 1s ctted in the conrse of the lecture. The edict 
was interpreted by Professor Biihler as specifying first 
a period of “somewhat more than two and a half years ” 
during which Asoka was Buddhist disciple or lay- 
worshipper without much exerting himself, and then 
a period of “somewhat more than six years” during 
which, having formally joined the Order. he did exert 
himself strenuously, with the result that Buddhism was 
established as the true religion throughout his dominions. 
Mr, Thomas, however, has rejected the sad-vachhale 
of the Sahasriim text and the chha-vachhare of the 


' This is the rendering of ripumjandng here, against the proposed 
translation of myenjawato in the third rock-odies by ‘with isi! bay 
the actual documents or figures, with regand to the necounta’ 
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Ripnath text, to both of which expressions there 
attaches the undeniable meaning of “six years, and has 
found there, from the somewhat different word in the 
Brahmagiri text, the mention of 4 period of only one 
calendar year? And he has wound up this part of his 
topic by remarking :—" Now if Asoka, having joined the 
“ Sarnzha, adopted a course of activity in the form of 
“constant travel and changed his residence about once 
“every day, 256 would be a probable number of changes 
“for the rainy season would be exeluded :” which 
observation Mr. Smith has elucidated by a footnote, im 
which he tells us (loe. cit, 23, note 5) that “565 days — 
119 = 246; — 109 = 256; 120 or 121 days = 4 months,” 
and cites a passage from Hiuen-tsiang to the effect that, 
for the Buddhists as for the other people of India, the 
rainy season lasted for four months. 

The above-stated result is ingenious. But let us consider 
it from a practical pomt of view, The rainy season in 
India does last for four months. Is it, however, the 
case that the whole of the rest of the year is available 
for touring? The Assistant and Deputy Collectors. and 


' He hos had recourse to the expedient of assuming mistakes; we 
ure to unilerstand that the Sahasriim text has, not «s/-rachhale, hut 
simehhate for probably eadrichiale (hut? «eieathAele): and we are to 
regurd the chhn-vachhuare of the Ropmath text os standing for x reechfire, 
under the influence of the neighbouring chia's, it ikide w-petanarys 
rule that we aré not to assume mistakes: we must apply pa Tears 
interpreting texts as they stand, And I may observe that T hive a Lewd 
pointed out (see this Journal, 1907. 521, and note 2) that there are no 
grounds for the assumption, which has been made, of mistakes in another 
important word in the Rapnath text, Hidehelpeter ree yet. 

As a matter of fact, whether tho second period was of six years oF of 
obe year ia not of vital importance: the chronology of Adika's cureer can 
be arranged from either point of view. In agreement with Professor 
Béhler, however, 1 find in the Sahasram and Rapnath texts the m tee 
of a period of six years. In the Brahmagiri and Siddipura texts 
I find, with him, a mention of the same period, but —(and in this 
detail T differ from him)— with o special signalization of ane year, 
the lost of the six. 
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Magistrates in the Bombay Presidency probably do as 
much systematic touring as any other Indian officials. 
But it is recognized that they must not remain on tour 
after the commencement of the rains, and that, at the 
end of the rains, about « month should he allowed, for 
the country to become dry and traversable, before (unless 
m any emergency) they may move out mto camp FAI ; 
and the touring season is consequently limited, even im 
Bombay, by official ordera, to seven months, or say 213 
days. In that respect, regard is had to the health and 
convenience of the Native establishments, quite as much 
os to anything else. It does not seem probable that an 
ancient Indian king, even when posmg as a missionary, 
could travel without an appreciable retinue and clerical 
staff, to whose cireumstanees attention would have to be 
paid, as well a» to his own. And considerations of the 
same kind with those which now prevail must, surely, 
have more or less attended the touring expeditions of 
Agtka. For the rest, the officials mentioned above are 
quite sufficiently active in the matter of touring. But 
it is questionable whether any of them has ever changed 
his camp 213 times, much less 256 times, in the course 
ef one season. Nor would such a display of energy 
exactly meet with encouragement; quite the reverse, 
indeed; it would be instantly cheeked, as interfering 
seriously with details of Jocal work— some of them 
precisely analogous, if we only substitute “administration ” 
for “dheaminet,” to the duties preseribed by Asoka for 
himself on his tours for dhamme (seo page 490 above}— 
and with the convenience of all parties having business in 
the migratory courts. The modern District Officer makes 
it his object to choose for his camps well-selected centres, 
and to remain at them long enough for the people of 
surrounding villages to hear of his arrival and to come 
in with any representations they may wish tomake. And 
it 1s hardly unreasonable to think that Adika must have 
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arranged his tours on much the same principles ; especially 
+n view of the fact, diselosed by the third rock-ediet, that 
he allowed his local officials styled Rajika and Pradésika 
five years in which to make a complete tour through their 
eharges. 

But let us suppose that Asoka did make a continuous 
tour of eight months, with 256 changes of camp, for the 
purpose of propagating Buddhism throughout Northern 
India, To what extent would he be able, by such an 
arrangement, to penetrate the country in such a manner 


as to bring his mission home to the thoughts of the great 


mass of his subjects? He might traverse his dommions, 
in a fashion, by marching from Pataliputra to Taxila, 
thence to Ujjain, and thence straight hack to his capital. 
That route, however, measured from point to pomnt, is 
not less than 2310 miles. It would represent no fewer 
than 190 stages if Asoka travelled at the rate of 12-12 
inilea = one day's journey (see this J ournal, 1906. TOTS), 


or 254 stages if he travelled by shorter marches, utilizing 


the camping-grounds, provided with rest-houses and wells, 
whieh (see ihid., 412) he had built at intervals of 4 hde 
= 9-09 miles (see ibid., 1012) along his high-roads. And 
how vast an extent of his territory would remain un- 
touched by such an expedition ; most of it bemg #0 
far distant from his route that the people, even if they 
heard of his movements, would not have sufficient time 
to ascertain his camps and go in to them, 

Such are some practical objections which present them- 
selves to this new proposal for interpreting the number 
256 in the Last Edict, Perhaps, however, one or the 
other of the two scholars who have given us the joimt 
Aéaka Note No. 9, can lay before us information which 
might lead us to hesitate hefore we dismiss as untenable 
the view that Aéaka would make a preaching-tour of 
eight consecutive months (say 245 days) and move his 
camp 256 times in that period, 
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Meanwhile, following Professor Biihler, we retain our 
conviction that the number 256 denotes the number of 
years elapsed, at the time when the Last Ediet was framed, 
since the death of Buddha. We know (see page 495 above) 
that Agoka was unointed to the sovereignty 218 years after 
the death of Buddha, and reigned for 37 years, That 
carries us on to the year 255, completed. The edict, which 
distinctly belongs to quite a late time in the career of 
Aétka, presents the number 254. And from a consideration 
of the purport of the whole record we can see that it tells 
us that it was framed one year later, after the completion 
of the 246th year, when Asoka, having abdicated in 
accordance with a not infrequent custom of ancient Indian 
kings, had taken the vows of « Buddhist monk, and 
was spending his closing days in religious retirement at 
Suvarnagiri, Songir. From this point of view, the number 
250 is at once intelligible, and everything tits in exactly. 

J. F. FLeer. 


THE INSCRIPTION OX THE SOHGATRA PATE. 


Tn connection with some remarks made by me on 
page 187 £. above, Professor Jacobi has kindly drawn my 
attention to the point that the word fia, try, = tike, = 
trite, 15 found in the Anpapftika, §§ 38,40, and in the 
Kalpasitra of Bhadrabalhn, §§ 89, 100. In each place, 
it occurs in combination with other terms of the same 
nature: and the uso of it may be ‘illustrated by the 
Kalpasttra, § 59. Here we have :— simpehidatsu va 
titsu vi chankkésu vi chachcharésu va chaumuhésu vi 
mahapahésu va giime-tthinésa va nagara-tthinésu va, 
ate,, in a passage which Professor Jacobi has translated 
thus (SBE, 22. 248):—"(From that moment in which 
the Venerable Aseetie Mahavira was brought into the 


family of the Jiiitris, many demons ..... . brought 
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_....» old and ancient treasures... ... which were 
hidden)... .. . in triangular places, or in places where 
three or four roads meet, or in courtyards, or squares, or 
high roads, or on the site of villages or towns,” ete. 
It follows that ¢ridw has had the meaning of ‘a place 
where threes roads meet’ from decidedly ancient times, 
J. F. FLEET. 


Tre Roseipet INSCRIPTION, 


There is another not impossible explanation of the 
syllables viqada in the Rummind& inscription (page 474 
above). It occurred to me when I had the record under 
consideration. But I did not mention it in my article, 
because I could not carry it on to any definite result. 

Hiuen-tsiang several times mentions “stone and brick 
walls.” The record on the Kanheri copperplate, dated in 
the time of the Traikiitaka kings and in the year 245, 
tells us that the Chaitya or Stipa mentioned in it was 
made gqhatita-pashin-ahtakbibhis, “with dressed stones 
and bricks.” And modern exenvations seem to show that 
the two materials in combination were used freely by the 
ancient Hindis for building purposes. 

Can any vernacular word be traced, resembling vigeda, 
and meaning ‘a brick’? If so, we might very suitably 
take :— silé-vigada-hhicha kalaipita; “he caused a stone 
and brick wall to be made.” This much at any rate is 
certain, that Aéika caused to be built round the site of 
the Lumbini garden a wall which was more or less of stone. 

J. FL Feet. 


THe Game or Dice. 


In his most interesting treatise on the game of dice 
in India! Professor Liiders finds in a Karika in the 


‘ Paa. Wirfefapuel ws mul tem Indian, 1hO7. Ct. of Et. i. a Lik7. Pp. LOTS, 
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Mahibhisya on Panini, ii, 1,10, a reference to the game 
in the form in which it appears in some Gathas! found 
im one Burmese MS. of the Vidhurapanditajataka, and in 
which, instead of Vibhidaka nuts, are used pdsakasa with 
four marked sides, the victory falling to him who throws 
the “number fixed upon by agreement beforehand as 
bringing him victory. ‘There is otherwise no early 
evidence for this form of the game; even in the Viraita 
Parvan of the Mahabharata, which recognises the use of 
pasukes* and which is notoriously late* no mention js 
made of it, and 1 agree with Professor Ltiders that in 
the Nala (Mahabharata, iii, 59, 7) the word wrsc. denotes 
rather the prize than the mode of play, unless indeed the 
passage is to be reckoned as one of those which show that 
that famons and popular episode has been rewritten from 
time to time until its original sense has been obseured, 
© game with pdselbes being substituted in part for the 
old game with Vibhidaka nuts, which alone explains the 
episode of Rtwparna.' 

Now the evidence of the Gathis does not carry us hack 
with any certainty to an early date, The eertainly 
genuine Gathis in the Jitaka and the rest of the Pali 
canon recognise only® the Vibhidaka game, and the 
Gathis of the Burmese MS. may be relatively late. The 
Karika, on the other hand, mnst probably belong to the 
early part of the second century uc, at latest,“ and before 


¢ Liders, p, 21. 

* Thid., p. 2, 0. 1; Hopkins, .4.00.8,, xxiv, p 53, 

*Thd., pp. 57, 58, Professor Liders has, I think, misunderstood 
Dy. Griersay's note (V2 4.8., 1904, p. 356) on this point, as Dr. Grierson 
does not give as his own tho view that Rtuparsa challenged Nala to 
& ame of ‘odd of even,’ Further, Dr. Grierson's view tlut the 
Vibhidaka was chosen by Rtuparna because of his «kill in dice seems 
certainly correct, aud agrees with Professor Liders’ cen view that dice 
in the Epic game were of Vibhidaka (p. 18), 

5 Liiders, p. G2 ‘/RA,S,, 1008, p. 175, n. 2 
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accepting the view that it confirms the Gaithis of the 
Burmese MS. it is desirable to consider if it cannot he 
interpreted in another sense. 
Panini's rule runs thandalikisankhyah pariad, and the 
Karika is— . : 
aksadayas tritydintth pairvokiasya yatha ne tat | 
hitevevyavahare ea ekatye ‘heasoliloayok | 
As Professor Liiders explains, this means that afya, ete, 
are compounded with pari to denote how much the east 
is more than that which has before been said; e.g. ahsa- 
pari, for aksena pet ri, means ‘by one die more’ The 
word pirvoktasya; which Patanjah merely treats 1s 
equivalent to pirvasya, he takes to show that the writer 
of the Kariki knew a form of the game of dice in 
which, as in the Jataka, the aim was to throw a number 
determined beforehand. This argument, however, is hardly 


cogent, and a more satisiactory explanation is suggested , 


by Professor Liiders’ own explanation’ of the terms 
dvdpara and ekaparit, the former of which occurs as early 
as the Taittiriya Samhita, the latter in the Rgveda itself. 
He holds that the former means ‘more by-two’ than the 
kvte, the latter ‘more by one’ than the krte, and his 
interpretation seems conclusive. But what is the hevte 
itself? Surely nothing more or less than the parvokta. 
Krte means what is fixed upon (as in briakitah, dhearmo 
rajikrtich, cited Trom Yajiavalkya, ti, 154, 156, by Professor 
Liiders)* rather than ‘das Gelungene, as Professor Liiders 
takes it, and in Baudhayana's Srauta Sitra* the words 
kvtam brtam, which accompany the division of the 49 dice 
into three sets of 12 (4x 3), leaving one of 13, denote 
“the fixed number is made up.” 

The only objection to this view —and probably the 


reason why Professor Liiders has not adopted it—is the 


op. OH. op 43) m'2 
19, ip. 48, . 10); cited by Liidera, p. OT. 
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fact that frta appears early to have been stereotyped into 
the sense of a cast of dice divisible by four, as it is 
compared in the Taittiriya Brihmana, i, 5, 11,1, and the 
Satapatha Brihmana, xiii, 3, 2, 1, with the catusfome, and 
appears elsewhere alongside of kali when that is considered 
the best cast. But other passages leave it open to suppose 
that the original number could be fixed at will. For 
instance, in the Maitriyani Samhita, iv, 4, 6, a hundred 
dice are used for the ritual game, and then five are given 
to the king No doubt this does not prove Weber's 
theory of a game played with five dice, but to arone, is 
Professor Liiders* does, that the winning number is 
a multiple of four, and that the five dice presented to the 
king stand outside the game, is rather diffieult. It is quite 
true that the game is over, according to the Maitriyani 
Samhita, before the dies are presented to the king, though 
in the Vajasaneyi Samhita the order of events is reversed ; 
~ but it is obvious that if the winning number was four, 
that would be the natural number to present to the king? 
But why not five? If there are 400 dice, they are 
exactly divisible by five, and the ritual gimme can as easily 
be played with five as with four. But, argues Professor 
Liiders, Katyiyana, Srauta Sitra, xv, 7, 15, aseribes to the 
king in the ritual game the krta east, while five dice 
would be kali for him. Clearly this begs the question, 
and assumes that brian can only mean a four cast, while 
it is surely much more natural to assume that the bre 
cast here 1s five, giving a real signiticance to what is 

"The ‘only direct statement to this effect is that of HBudradatta 
(Liiders, p. 52). I think, however, this view correct, R.V., i, 41, 9, 
must then mean ‘as one fears one about ta throw {attempting to throw) 
foars until he actually throws (@ aldhatoh),’ when, af course, foar is out 


nl place, Tt cannot mean, ax Léders (p. fi) seems to take it, ‘one who 
holds fours,’ for the game is to throw a number sufficient to make up 
a multiple of four. 
2 on. BS, 
* He thinks the act is symbolica! of the five dis AT ti: ail na 
of the symbolism, but four dias would have suited it 
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clearly an important feature in the ritual, the solemn, 
presentation to the king of a number of dice symbolising 
the east of victory. 

It is possible that the five cast once wis as popular 
as the four, and so survived in the ritual custom, but 
it is easy to see how, for greater simplicity und celerity, 
the number four became accepted as usual, and frta 
became practically synonymous with a cast of four. But 
+t cannot have meant this originally; it must have been 
no more than the parvokta of the Mahabhasya Karika. 

While on this subject I may notice a Rgvedie verse to 
which Professor Liiders has given new foree by seeing m 
it a metaphor from dicing. In x, 116, 0, we reac = 


fiyd iva pari caranti devia yé asmuibh yen dhanada 
wilbitdes ea. || 


This must mean “The gods move about like dice,” but 
only optimisin, perhaps too great for even a Vedie Indian, 
ean vender the last Pada “(the gods), who are givers to 
us of wealth, and are victorious (Le. give victory)” No 
doubt udbhid means in gaming language ‘ victorious, but 
we get a more probable sense by remembering that both 
in Vedic and classical Sanskrit! we ean supply dhana as 
the object of wibiidas and render “who give us wealth 
and take it away,” the word udbhidas being chosen because 
of its gaming flavour. Dicing may bring wealth, but the 
Vedic Indian, as the Aksasikta shows, remembered alsa 
that it led to loss of family and liberty. 

In conclusion, I may add that golden dice are actually 
mentioned, presumably as in secular use” in the hymn in 
the SankhAyana Aranyaka, xii, v. 3, which reads i— 


(See reif. in Wuckernagel, Altindischen Grammatik, ii, 1, p. Wy 
Speyer, Vedische und Sonabrit-Syater, p. oo. 

2 Liiders finds them only in ritual use in the Brihmanos and Sateas, 
p21. 
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vad akseyu hiranyest | 
form aavera yaad yesh | 

Ferdydyh pRywmManayaTe | 
mayi tad fastivarcasam | 


The Atharva Veda, xiv, 1, 35, has— 
wie oa vereo oksési, | 
sirdydm ca yd ahitam | 


There is no reason to doubt the Sankhayana text, and the 
context is in favour of a secular reference. 


A. Benerepace Keira. 


THe Banar-xima: Dr. Kenr's Latixy Version ann 
A NEW LETTER BY Binan. 

Gy the courtesy of the Secretary of the Asiatic Museum 
of St. Petersburg, Mr. Serge d Oldenburg, and the kind 
mediation of Mr. F. W. Thomas, I have now been able 
to examine Dr. Kehr's final Latin version of the Bahar. 
nama.’ His translation is bound in two books, and 
extends only to the end of 08 m. Here he has a note 
which, after stating that what is to come treats of India, 
concludes with: “ Hisee narrationibus passim inserts sunt 
egregim regnorum Indieorum deseriptiones que: opportune 
hoc tempore mm lucem prodibunt quo bella inter Persas uc 
Indos gesta sunt,” The wars, as he wrote in 1739, will 
be those of Nadir Shah. 

Dr. Kehr reproduces in his final version, with little 
variation, the notes he entered on interleaves of his 
transcript volume* hat his translation, therefore, tan 
be counted only as a negative result of his work on the 
Babar-nama is, however, a small matter for students of 
the book, compared with the positive service he has done 


1 Ch J.RALB, January, 1004, art. “Fal = ” 
? J.RAS., Le. 
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them by aceurately copying 4 manuscript which has not 
aince been traced. ‘To this great service it is revealed by 
examination of his Latin volume that he added another, 
which, if it has even before heen referred to in Babariana, 
has at least not been mentioned by Erskine, Iminsky, or 
P de Courteille. It is this; he has prefixed to his Latin 
version translations of several disconnected writings which, 
it may be presumed, he found with his archetype Babar- 
nama, Of these the most important is a letter from Babar 
to his second son, Kamran, which is unknown elsewhere i 
European literature or in or with any other of the MSs. 

These unexpected acquisitions T will now enumerate. 

(1) After his own title-page, he writes, “Jam sequitur 
versio ipsins textis Tatarici,” and follows this by trans- 
lating what may be the title-page of his Turki archetype : 
“Exhortationum atque Documentoram anthenticorum 
Diploma reginm et opus historicum memoriale Orientale 
Turcicum (ie. Tataricum) Majestatis Baburi Monarchs 
vietoriosi qui in terri beat requieseat [} ex India 
Kandaharam ad Mirzam Camrinum transmissum.” 

(2) Entered on a new page 18 the “ Diploma Regium.” 
Its superseription, adjectives omitted, is as follows: © Fiho 
ato . . . Mohammedi Camrino ... salutem prmieitice 
acopum et finem appreeatur parens ipsius Babur.” 

Of the letter itself, it seems safest to give merely a 
summary. In it Babar expresses pleasure at having 
reteived a letter from Kamrin, warns him of some 
characteristics of Khurasinis, recommends to him # coun- 
sellor of unrecognizable name, gives him good advice, 
quotes Hatiz, Sa'di, Jami, and another, warns him against 
low company, tells hun he can learn the state of India 
from an accompanying foth-ndme, and, finally, informs 
him that the son of Ibrahim Lodi has been sent to his 


t ‘The words here, from rictorian to reqnicacat, seem likely to represent 
“Ohiei and Firdaus-makanl.” 
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charge and should be carefully watehed. At this point 
Kehr writes “ Vale,” and the letter presumably ends, 

Its date can be inferred from the mention made ‘of 
Tbrahim Lodi's son, because the Babar-nima records his 
consignment to Kamrin's watch and ward and his 
departure for Qandahar on Thursday, Rabi i, 29, 9933 n. 
(January 3rd, 1527), He joined (wet) for the journey 
a messenger of Kamran, a certain Mullé Sarsan (or 
Sartin), who had come to Babar “on several matters.” and 
will have brought the letter Babar expresses pleasure at 
receiving and have conveyed the reply to it, summarized 
above 

(4) What is entered after Kehr's “ Vale" is manifestly 
a fragment, as it stands. His alternative readings of it 
show that it puzzled him; its Turki source is certamly 
needed for its reasonable interpretation. As it is shart 
and entertaining I quote it in full:—“In soerts tum 
deambulatione spectationis ergo jucunda eontigunus apud 
nos oculus non est (id est, nou semper possum perspioere 
chm socrus tua delectationis caus deambulat), Colloguum 
meum hoe est. Quod preter Creatorem meum aliud 
collogaum non sit (id est, interea dum illa deambulat, exo 
enim Creatore mei soliloquam instituo},” 

(+) Entered after what may represent a seribe's note 

. introducing them, there follow four verses (one by Khwaja 

Kilan,) all of whieh are included in the Baibar-nama, 

; Babar writes more than once of sending verses to Kamran, 
it may be observed, 

(5) A passage comes next which adds to one's desire 
to see its Turki source: “Qnicunque hme facta et facta 
mea perlegerit scito qnales calamitates eb quales egritudines 

z (1,¢. mnolestias) et quales mmmrores expertus sim.” 

(6) The last entry, before the Babar-nama begins, 18 one 

telling how the book came into an owner's hands, and is 





' Haydorabid MS, f. 307; Memnirs of Bibar, Leyden & Erskine, 
is pp Ho. 
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as follows :—" Has res gestas feri secunda (1c. die Lune) 
mensis Dechumadi prioris, die secundo, anno (Hegire) 
057 (ue. 1450) in statione (vel hospitio) Haudsehi-Tasch 
Mohammedes nobis donum attulit.” 

The import of this passage may be that on Monday, 
Jumada i, 2, 957 uo. (May 19th, 1550), Haji Muhammad 
kitkultash (then prominent in Humayin’s service) pre- 
sented the Wagi‘at (“res gestas ") to Humayin (* nolis “). 
This import is sustained by the known historical details of 
the fighting between Kamran and Humayan, the capture 
of eamps and peripatetic fate of libraries, 

(7) This passage is followed by Kehr's Latin version 
of the Babar-nénva. 

It is disappointing that Dr. Kehr's volumes eonutain 
no information about his Turki archetype beyond the 
adjectival reference at the end of 904 H., in vol. i, quoted 
here for the word ‘ Indico’—“ Ex rarissimo manuseripto 
Yatarieo-Indieo, Babur-niinah dict, Latine ad verbum 
explienit, seripsit Kehr”; and the following note which 
may refer to some collection of MSS. of which Kela's 
archetype was oue—" Ex archivi Tataro-Indiet protocollo 
Tatavieo-Turcici conseripto interpretatur est G, J. Kehr” 
(vol. a, p. 143). 

A. 5S. BEVERLDGE, 


‘Tue BATTLE BETWEEN THE Pixpavas AND KAURAVAS. 

Dr. Grierson? has, in connection with Mr. Pargiter's 
important paper * on * The Nations of India at the Battle 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas,” sugpested a new 
view of the relation of the Kurus and the Pamtiedlas, the 
former being later immigrants and Brahmanical, the latter 
earlier and anti-Brahmanical. This view is in SCTE 
respects so revolutionary that tt is desirable to consider 
how far it can be supported by the evidence available. 


' RAS, 1908, pp. G02-607. * Thi, pp. S00-s30, 
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Now it is clear that the main evidence must he found, 
fat all, in the texts of the earlier Vedic literature, For, 
without doubting ' the early existence of epic lays whence 
are derived the main theme of the Mahibharata, it is clear 
that that work in its present form cannot claim an earlier 
age than perhaps 200 wc, even for the non -didactic 
elements, and Mr. Pargiter has in several places * shown 
the existence of serious inconsistencies in the text 1s 
handed down. Further, Mr. Pargiter has not found, nor 
do I myself find, any clear traces in the Mahabharata 
of the war 48 one of Brahminism and anti-Brahminisi, 
The Pandavas,” indeed, are “beyond the pale,” but this 
proves nothing for the Paiiealas, and against Dr, Grierson’s 
theory it may be noted that the Somakas. firm allies af 
Paficila, show clearly by their name that they cannot 
have been asunvants4 No doubt the great ally of the 
Pandavas was Krsna Vasudeva, but I must demur to 
the theory that the monotheistic Bhigavatas were anti- 
Brahminical, Doubtless their views were not those of the 
writers of the Upanisads, but they were, it seems to me, 
sufficiently close to those of the writers of the earlier 
Brihmanas, in which Prajapati, Visnu, and especially Siva 
receive a prominence which shows that the old polytheism 
was in rapid decay.’ This condition of affairs could easily 
lead to diverse results, either to (uasi-monotheism or 
pantheism, or to the more philosophic doctrine of the 
Upanisads; that the former was m any sense the work 
of anti-Brahminical persons is certainly not proved, nor, 
I think, even plausible, Nor can I admit that the 
Simkhya system was allied to the Bhigavatas: the two 


‘1 do not, of course, ‘accept the identification of itiAvan + poerdvt 
suggested in SHAS, lis, pP. 590, which rests on a complete fis 
understaniing of the Vedic Passes in question, 

_ see Pp 314, 0. 1, m. 2, m. 10; 317, n. 7; $20, 321, ote. 

* Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p, 376: 

“CE Grierson, pu. 607. 

* Ce Aufrecht, Attirreyes Brethren, ph ¥. 
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systems, of course, ditfer tofo ealo, as the one is aliacst 
monotheistic, the other absolutely and decidedly atheistic, 
and the evidence in favour of an anti-Brahminist Samkhya 
is, if possible, less than that for an anti - Brahminist 
Bhaigavata, Professor Garbe* has attempted to set up 
the .Samkhya as a reaction against Vedantism from 
outside, because the Samkhya doctrines are not found in 
the earlier Upanisads. But that fact merely shows that 
the Samkhya is later than the doctrine of those Upanisa 


Ls 





and not that itis a reaction. Further, the theory ~ that 


in the struggle of Vasistha and Visvamitra over the 
favours of Sudas there is a forerunner of the eult war 
of the Mahabharata seems for Vedic times conclusively 
disproved by the fact that Vitvamitra, instead of bemp 
a * Ksattriya priest of Kanyakubja,” is in the Rgveda and 
the later Vedic texts a Hsi pure and simple, one of the 
members of the priestly class whose hymns are collected 
in the Reveda Samhita. Nor is a theory which regards 
the Brahminical party as allied with a choice collection of 
northern barbarians, Pahlavas, Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
and Barbaras against the anti-Brahminieal Keatriyas free 
from serious difficulty. 

But the greatest difficulties in the theory become 
apparent when the evidence of the Brahmana literature 
‘s eonsidered. For then the Kuru-Paficilas are not merely 
connected, more closely than any other two tribes, but 
their Brihmanas are the Brahmanas por eccellence, Vie 
+s at home with them, Satapatha Brahmana, in, 2, 3,15; 
the cufuraretia is performed best among them, ibid., i, 
7, 2, 8; their kings perform the Rajastya, the most 
striking example of priestly eontrol over royalty, tbe, 
v, 5, 2, 5. They form the centre of the Madhyadesa 
Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 14. Their Brailmanas occur in 


| Siubhya Philemphic, pp. 20 seq. Bee also his Beitriige cur Indivachen 
Kulturyeschichte and my remarks no it in this number of the Journal. 
® Grierson, p. GON, 
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the Jaiminiya Brahmans, ii, 78: and the Jaiminiva 
Upanisad Brihmana! and in other Upanisads, and amongst 
them probably all the great Brihmanas * were composed, 
Neither in that literature nor in that of the Reveda do 
I find any trace of « Kurn- Paieala quarrel, Such 
a quarrel was conjectured by Weber* to have been the 
origin of the story in the Kathaka“ of a dispute between 
Vaka Dalbhya and Dhrtaristra Vuicitravirya, the former 
being held to he a Paicala by origin. I am not sure 
whether Weber continued to hold that view; at any rate, 
the passage in the Kathaka has nothing of a dispute 
between Kurus and Pafcalas, and merely preserves one 
of the constantly recurring tales of a difference of opinion 
between a priest and # prince on a ritual question ; the 
very passage refers to the Naimisiya sacrifice among the 
Kuru-Panedlas, and again emphasises the union of the 
people. There is still less evidence in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita, xxiii, 18, where Weber * conjectured that Subha- 
drika of Kampila was the Mahist of the king of a stem 
in the neighbourhood of the king for whose Asvamedhn 
the verse was used, for not only is that interpretation 
open to grave doubt," but in any case we have no right 
to say that the Kura king is the king in question, while 
in the Kanva recension of the Samhita, xi, 3, +, we have 
at the Rajasiya the wards eect wh A ereney riper pac reed 
Paiealih, which shows that the Kuru-Paficalas had 
actually one king. In the Reveda itself the Kurn-Paieala 
federation does not appear under that name, but there is 


* Hii, 30, 6 iy, 6,2; of. iii, 7,0; 8,7; iv, 7,2 Saealeo Brharliranyake 
Upanisadl, Hil, 1, I 4 0, 19 (Kiinvn) ; Kansitoki Uponiseud, iy. 1. 7 

* Ci. Taittiriya Brihimann, i, 41.2 The Puiicavinia. knows 
Kuruksetra (xxv, 10), if not the Hane RKuru-Paiicala. For the Kansitaki, 
ef, JAS, 1008, p. 287, 

2 Jud, Stl, iii, ps. 470, 

‘x, Gi 

* Fels Stork, i. Pp. 154, 205, 206 + Jick Lit, p. 14, 

* Eggeling, &.806.., alir, p. Bee A 
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no trace of hostility between the tribes which are held to 
have merged into these two great peoples. The old name 
for the Pafiealas! is stated to have been Krivi, and the 
similarity to Kuru renders the theory of Zinmer? that 
the Kurus and Krivis formed the Vaikarnau of Reveda, 
vii, 18, extremely plausible, especially in view of the 
fact that both peoples are found about the Sindhu and 
Asikni, while Vaikarna reminds us of the Epic Karna ancl 
Vikarna. 

The Vedie literature seems thus to negative any 
possibility of finding an opposition both in ritual and 
origin between the Kurus and the Patcilas, nor does the 
Epic, so far as I can see, represent the struggle as one of 
Kuru versus Paficala, To the Epic, indeed, the struggle 
is primarily one between two closely connected stems 
within the Bharatas, the Kauravas and Pandavas, Some 
of the tradition may reflect vaguely the ancient contest 
of the Trtsu-Bharatas against the other Aryan. tribes, 
equally bearers of the Vedic traditions, and in this sense 
we may believe in a Kuru epic, before the Pandavas 
appear, But « Mahabharata has meaning only as & 
Paindava epic, and the existence of such an epic is probable 
in the time of Panini* so that it is in the centuries 
between the end of the Brihmana texts and the grammar 
of Panini (nc. 3504) that we must look for the real origin 
of the Epie story, The most probable theory seems to me 
to be that the Pandavas were a northern, perhaps semil- 
Mongolian tribe who succeeded in winning the leading 
position among the Bharatas;" at least the hypothesis 


' Satapathn Brilimanm, xiii, 5, 4, 7. 

® AMtindiaches Leben, po 103. 

® Hopkins, op. cit., p a 

‘This I think the most prolwble date; of my Asearcys Arnuyaka, 
pp. 2-25, 

* The later Upaniaad literature (Chindogyn, i, 14, 1) and the Sabra 
(hiikhiyana Grautn, xv, 16— quasi-Brihmana passage) know of ao 
disaster to the Kurus. 
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explains best their name and the eurious features of their 
history. The struggle may have been bitter, but no doubt 
the great war of the Epic is mainly the fruit of poetic 
invention and Brahminical theory, The motives of the 
various parties and their grouping in this view lose much 

- of their historical interest. If Pafeala sides with the 
Pandavas, no racial or religions grounds ean safely be 
assigned, nor can we fairly conclude that any serious 
hostility existed in Vedic times between the two tribes of 
Kurns and Paiiedlas, Similarly, it is surely impossible to : 
regard as divided by racial or religions lines the Matsyas, 
and Western Migadhas and the Kiisis who stool by the 
Pandavas, and the Eastern Magadhas, the Kosalas, and the 
Videhas who fought for the Kauravas For Dr. Grierson’s 
theory what is needed is a division setting off Kuru- 
Paficila against Kosala-Videha tribes which the Vedic 
records allow us to regard as really distimet, 

1 conelude, then, that for ethnography the Mahabharata 
is of little use; that it does of represent the victory of 
Ksatriya over Brihmana, or preserve a record of a time 
when Paieala was unorthodox. I am therefore unable 
to follow Dr. Grierson’s* view of the position of the 
‘Bhagavad Giti, or even Mr. Pargiter’s* conjecture as to 
the significance of the Niga Taksaka as a sign of the 
ruin of the Punjab principalities in the war. If it be held 
that there must be a substantial substratum for the Epre, 

it may be asked what real substratum is there for the 
Roland or even for the Iliad, In each case, as in the case 
of the Mahdabhirata, a grest structure has been reared on 
a stoall foundation. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


* Parpiter, p. 333, 
2 p. S36, 
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Nore on Mr. Kerru’s Nore ox THE BATTLE SETWEEN 
THE PANDAVAS AND THE KAURAVAS. 


Through the courtesy of the Secretary, I have been 
afforded an opportunity of secing the proof of the above 
interesting note, and would ask leave to make the 
following remarks :-— 

Mr. Keith will understand that it is with no desire to 
belittle the importance of what he says that I refrain 
from entering into a detailed controversy. The reason 
for refraining is simply want of space in the pages of the 
Jowrnal, together with want of time on my own part. 
To answer fully every proposition which he has put 
forward would indeed require the ample room of a whole 
num ber. 

I therefore content myself, in the first place, with 
pointing out that in my remarks on Mr, Pargiter’s paper 
1 never said that the Paiicilus were anti-Brahmanical. 
I said that they were anti-Brahmanists, which, to my mind, 
conveys a very different idea, The Bhagavatas seem to 
me to have been opponents of the orthodox ‘ Brahmaism’ 
of the older Upanisads, and, as this was mainly taught by 
Brahmans of the Madhyadééa, so far, and only so far, can 
they have been called anti- Brahmanical," 

As for the Kurus being later and the Paicalas earlier 
immigrants, that theory is at least as old as Lassen,* and, 


‘The anti-Bruhmanist tendency of the Bhigavata religion is well 
ilustrated by the story of Ambariga, as told by Priyi-tiiea, the com- 
mentatar of the Bhakta-mdfa, Durvisas, the Brihmans, has insulted 
a Bhigavata Keattriya (Ambariga). He is pursued by Vignu’s discus, 
and after appealing without avail to Brahmi and Sivn, is constrained 
at length to supplicate Bhagavat (Visnn). Bhagavat tells him that he 
(Bhagavat) had formerly three qualities, viz., (1) that of protecting 
auppliants, (2) that of abolishing distress, anc (3) that of being the God 
of Brihmana-hood (frdhmanya-iéra). ‘‘ Now,” he proceeds, “I no 
longer honour these qualities, for they have all been put aside (frrasbria) 
by my new quality of tenderness to Miaktae (EAecniaten ane een yea} 

*LA., [*, pp. Tad of passim. 


2.25. 1908. fet 
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whether it is right or wrong, I would suggest that my 
stating a theory which has been held by many scholars 
down to the present day can hardly be styled ‘revo- 
lutionary, Indeed, my difficulty in answering Mr. Keith is 
that he challenges, not any theory of mine, but a series of 
theories regarding the early history of India which have 
been stated by much greater scholars than | can ever hope 
to be, All that I did was to put down what I at the time 
believed to be generally accepted assumptions, to group 
them together, and to suggest (if even this was new) 
religion as the immediately exciting cause of the cataclysm, 
just as the wrath of Achilles was that of the war sung of 
in Homer's epic. 

That the earlier and later Aryan immigrants formed 
what might almost be called different nationalities 1s, 
I think, admitted by every one from Lassen down to 
Professor Hillebrandt, The mutual relationship of the 
Prakrits and that of the modern vernaculars confirm this, 
and so does ethnology.’ That the earlier immigrants were 
to the east of the later ones is not only to be expected, but 
is fully borne out by the Védas, to whith Mr. Keith appeals, 
as well as by later literature. It is to be expected that, as 
generations rolled by, the centre of gravity would gradually 
shift eastwards, and with it the scene of the strnggle 
between the old and new comers, 

While fully admitting the importance of the evidence of 
Vedie literature—I used it freely myselfi—I must also put 
in a plea for the grains of truth to be found in the 
traditions of the older parts of the Mahabharata ( going 
back to 400 a.p.) and of the Ramiyana, That the main 
theme of the original Mahibhirata was not a wor between 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas, but between the former 
and the Patecilas, whose allies were the Pandavas, is, 


' See, for instance, Mr. Risley’s Chapter on Custe in the lust Indian 
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I think, almost wniversally admitted.’ The theory is not 
mine. It is again as old as Lassen, is tacitly assumed as 
a fact which needs no proof in nearly every book which 
I have read upon the subject, and is accepted even by some 
native Indian scholars. The common name for the war at 
the present day is the Kwru-Pateala war, not the Awrn- 
Pdadava war. As for the epic having been originally 
written on the side of the Kauravas, and long afterwards 
changed round in favour of the Pandavas, I think that, 
from the time of the elder Holtzmann, this is accepted by 
every scholar who has written on the subject, except 
Dahimann. Here again, if the theory is revolutionary, 
I am not the culprit. 

As for Bhakti and monotheism, there are traces of both 
in the Re Véda, especially in the Varuna hymns; but, m 
the old Madhyadééa, they disappeared before Brahimaism, 
and it was the Bhigavatas, representatives of people who 
lived in the outer band round Madhyadééa, that cultivated 
and preserved them. As for the Samnkhya-Yoga (not the 
pure Siuikhya, as mentioned by Mr. Keith) system being 
allied to the doctrine of the Bhigavatas, here, again, I have 
said nothing new. It has been said many times by others, 
including Professor Garbe, M. Senart, and Professor Barnett, 
and IT can leave the question in confidence in their hands. 
But it is unnecessary for me to depend even upon these 
eminent scholars. The fact is plainly stated over and over 
aain in the text-book of the Bhagavatas—the Varayontya 
section of the Mahabhirata. 

Again, when I look upon the struggle between Vasistha 
and Viévianitra as a forerunner of the eult war, I am only 
again following the example of Lassen* I also have his 
authority for assuming that there was a struggle for 


1 See, for instance, Professor Macdonell, in the Jndian Lmpire, val. fi, 
pr. Sab. 

= LAL, 2, pp 703,77 I merely quote Lassen as the oldest authority 
Lknow of, and not because he has not had many followers. 
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supremacy between the Keattriyas and the Brahmans, 
Then as te Viévamitra—of course he was a Vadie Resi, but 
surely Mr. Keith will not maintain that all Védic Reis 
were Grahmans. The Véda makes him an Eastern, and 
the epic tradition is that he was «a Rajarsii—a Keattriya. 
His struggle to become a Brihman is a well-known episode 
in the Raméyana, 

T approach the Brahmanas and Upanisads with much 
diffidence, for Mr. Keith is familiar with them, and I am 
not, but surely the much disenssed passage in the 
Satapatha Brihmana (III, ii, 3%) is not decisive. If we 
read it in the light of Professor Eggeling’s note in the 
preface to S.B.E., XTT (p. xii), we shall see that while that 
scholar puts the Kurus in the Madhyadééa, he expressly 
excludes the Paficilas from that tract. The fact that the 
Kuru-Pafcilas are mentioned together does not prove 
that they were related, any more than the frequent use 
of similar compounds at the present day does so in similar 
eases.* All that we ean deduce is that the territories of 
the two tribes adjoined each other. The passage qnoted 
from the <Aitaréya Brahmana does not, I think, put 
them in the Madhyadéga, The word is not used, and the 
context shows that all that is meant is that there were 
two powerful tribes in the centre of northern India, as 
opposed to the north, south, east, and west. Mr. Keith 

' Even «0 late as the eleventh century a.p. the country inhabited by the 
Kuras (not Rurus and Paficdlas) was looked upon as the true heme of 
Brahmanieal orthodoxy. In the second Act of the Prakdtha-cg ncircelingyt 
we bave the unorthodox Cirvika congratulating King Mahimoha that 
all the world has abandoned the Vidas, “Even in the Kuru-ksétrn, notto 
speak of other countries, nothing is to be feared fram learning or know- 
ledge." Kvrnskpeird-“dipn tdead dévtna sragme ‘Fi na wd ydoprabodho- 
‘dayal senbaniyeth. | 

2 Tt might even be argued that the compound *Kuru-Pafiedla’ referred 
not to two related tribes but to the country inhabited by two aste of 
opposing tribes, of whom the Kurus and the Puficalas were Teapectively 
the leaders. It is in this sense that we talk of the ‘Kuru. Paticila war.” 
See also the passage already referred to by Professor Macdonell in the 
fatian Lmpire. 
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maintains that these and some other passages prove that 
both the Kurus and Paficilas were specially orthodox. 
As regards the Pafcdilas, I cannot agree with him in the 
light of the passages from the Chhindigya Upanisad 
which I quote in the next paragraphs, and of the 
fact that Drupada, the Paitcaila king, consented to the 
polyandrous marriage of his daughter. The Jatts or 
Jats, the cultivating class of the country which was 
formerly South Paticila and Matsya, are said to he 
polyandrous even at the present day, The argument 
that Brahman priests performed grand sacrifices there 
fails to distinguish between Brahman teachers and 
Brahman priests. Any king in India of those days 
who felt himself strong enough, and who had the 
necessary funds, would try to have a Rajasiya performed, 
and the fact that Brihman priests officiated would no 
more prove the King’s Brahmaist orthodoxy than it 
would prove the orthodoxy of an aboriginal tribe 
amongst whom (as does occur) a Brahman priest 
performs «a similar sacrifice m 1908. Erihman priests 
follow wealth, not orthodoxy. If a Rajasiiya was per- 
formed among the Paticilas, it only proves that the tribe 
was powerful and wealthy. They might have heen as 
barbarous as the Gonds or the Manipuris of the present 
year of prace. 

As regards the Upanisads, they contain several 
references to Keattriya teachers, and it is signiticant 
that none of these belong tothe Madhyadésa. Pravihana 
Jaivali wns a Paficila Keattriya, a Rijanya-londiu, 
a wretched Rajanya, who! silenced Brihmans, and even 
gave imstruction to the Brahman Gautama. He goes 
#0 far as to claim (V, i, 7) that the true knowledge did 
not belong to the Brahmans, but in all worlds belongs to 
the Ksattras alone. 


' Chh. Up., I, viii, 1, and V, iif Cf. Beh. Ar., VI, 2, and Sat. Br., 
AIV, viii, 16, 
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The same Upanisad (11, xiv) has a famous deseription 
of Brahms. It claims to be a quotation of the teaching 
of Sandilya, to whom, with Narada, is attributed the 
systematization of the bast religion, It is well-known 
that this description is condemned by Sarhkaraearya as 
far as he dare condemn anything in the Upanisads, and 
that it closely agrees with the idea of the Deity contained 
in the Naravaniya.! 

In another section of the same Upanisad (V, xi), we 
find ourselves in a different portion of our outer band, 
the Kaikéya country of the Western Panjab. Five great 
theologians go to the Brahman Uddalaka with hard 
questions which he cannot answer. So he sends them on 
to Asvapati, the Keattriya king of Kaikéya, and it is he 
who solves their difficulties. If it is objected that, in the 
Kuru-Pafteala war the Kaikéyas sided with the Kurus. 
it is easy to show that, all the same, in the early times, 
before the great war they belonged to the outer band. 
Linguistic and ethnographic evidence, which it would be 
too long to detail here, shows that they were in post-Védic 
times conquered from the Madhyadééa in the westward 
reux expansion of the inhabitants of that tract. 

As regards the general question of ancient Ksattriya 
learning, especially of its monotheistic and ethical 
tendencies, and its early rivalry with Brahmaism, it is 


! As illustrating the frequent touches showing the connexion, pace 
Mr. Keith, between the Bhigavata bAadti religion und Saérhkhya-Yogn, 
we may note that the word ‘Sindilya’ is m patronymic from. ‘Sandila.’ 
The latter (see Colebrooke, Mise. Kusaiya, ti, 167) was a son of Riasyupma, 
who married thirteen daughters of Taken. Duksa’s thousand sous were 
tanght Samkhya by Narada himself (MBh., 1, bexv). This ie all that we 

* He was w father-in-law of Dadaratha (Fim, I, i, 2), a fact which 
brings him into close connexion both with the Eastern Aryans and with 


» the Bhigavata religion, 


# The question as to how the Kurns got to the Madhyadtsa has 
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sufficient to refer to Professor Bhandarkar's Report on 
the Search for Saishrit Monuaeripte te the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1883-4, pp. T1 th, and to 
the Introduction to Professor Garbe's translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita, Let me here merely draw attention to 
the number of Keattriva names connected with the 
origins of both the Sathkhya and the Bhagavata systems. 
Kapila, himself, is said to have belonged to Kesattriya 
stock, his mother being the daughter of a Raéjarsi.' So 
was Janaka, ond so was Bhisma, who in Mbh, XT, exciv 
and celxxxvi, endeavours to reconcile the Sarhkhya with 
the Brahmaism., As for the Bhigavata doctrine, it came 
from the Sun. The Sun told it to the gods, From them 
it descended to Bhisma, who records it in the Nariyaniya, 
Indeed, the whole of the Narayaniya ts full of Keattriya 
TULTINES, 

Mr. Keith's remarks «about the Matsyas, Kosalas, 
Magadhas, and other tribes hardly apply to what I said, 
for I have specially confined myself to what was the sum 
of the whole? namely that, owing to political alliances and 
personal reasons, the war of the Mahaébharata resolved 
itself into a combat between Paiicala and South Madhyadééa 
on one side, and the rest of India on the other. 

To sum up. I believe that there is nothing new in 
any of the following statements :— 

(1) That there was in India a long struggle for 
supremacy between the Brihmans and the Keattriyas, 

(2) That in early days, the country east, south, and 
west of the Madhyadééa, in its narrowest sense as the 
eountry of the Kurus, was unorthodox from thé point 
of view of the Brahmaists of the Madhyadésa. 


1 Bhag. Pu,, U1, xxi, 26. 


2 MBh. XII, 12,956. We may perhaps note this in connexion with 


what Tsaid aboot the Loner und Solar races in my former remarks. 
? Bee Mr. Pargiter, p. $33, 
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(3) That the unorthodoxy was thought out and fostered 
by learned Keattriyas. 

(4) That some of these unorthodox Kesattriyas had 
& home amongst the Pajicdlas. 

(5) That the Paficilas lay to the east and south of 
the Madhyadésa, as defined above. 

(6) That the Pafedlas permitted polyandry, as their 
descendants do to this day, 

(7) That the fons «et origo of the war was the insult 
offered by Drupada, the Keattriya king of the Paficalas, 
to a Brihmana, who took refuge with the Kurus. 

(8) That the war of the Mahabharata was in its essence 
a Kuru-Paficila war. 

If my theory is revolutionary—and I do not see that 
it is—the revolution consists only in putting these facts 
together, and in making deductions from them. The 
deductions may be right or they may be wrong, but 
I think that all the facts are admitted by most scholars. 

Tf the facts and the deductions are correct, we can find 
a good many grains of ethnological information amongst 
the vast amount of chatf contained in the epic, To me, 
the great merit of Mr, Pargiter’s paper is that, for the 
first time, it puts students in the way of sifting out 


these grains. 
GEORGE A, GRIERSON. 
Caneriey. 


May 27th, 1008, 


Venice Renigion. 


I am afraid Mr. Jackson, in his note on this matter at: 
p. 533 of the April number of the Journal, is somewhat 
precipitate in finding analogies for the so-called sacrifices 
of the Vedas in the Greek mysteries or the secret dancas 
of many savage tribes. The Iatter comparison it is, in 
the absence of any specification of the tribes referred to, 
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impossible to criticise ; of the former I can only say that 
I shall await with interest an explanation of the points 
of contact between the mysteries and Vedie religion as 
they appear to Mr, Jackson, observing merely that the real 
significance of the Greek mysteries still forms a subject 
of dispute and doubt far exceeding that entertained im 
regard to any problem of Vedie ritual. 

I also fear that the description of a sacrifice as a case 
of substitution of the vietim for the simmer does not help 
much towards its understanding. Does Mr. Jackson really 
suppose that the sinner originally saerificed himself or 
that others sacrificed him to that somewhat abstract deity 
Nirrti? Yet, if he does not, his deseription appears to 
me meaningless, nor do I understand his remark that the 
ase is the ‘vehicle’ of Sitaladevi, who may stand in the 
place of the vaguer Nirrti, for nothing is said in the Vedic 
text of the ass being the ‘ vehiele’ of Nirrti, and the view 
that the wearing of the skin is a mere penance will hardly 
survive a perusal of the passage in Paraskara, to which 
I would refer Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson seems to have overlooked my remarks on 
p. 944 when writing his note on the sacrifice of a man 
at the Agnicayana. He will find that his view coincides, 
so far as it goes, with mine; I have, however, endeavoured 
to suggest an explanation of the facts, the object of 
my paper being of course explanation, not enumeration 
of modern instances which certainly prove nothing for 
the Veda, 

I should like, however, to supplement my article by 
a reference to the curious ritual at the Avabhrtha of the 
Aévamedha, in which the saecrificer is purified from sin 
by offering a sacrifice to Jumbaka (Varuna) on the head 
of a man of repulsive appearance, who stands in the water 


: SSautaapeat fuse Brihmaua, xiii, 3, 6,5; Taittiriya Brihmana, iti, 9, 15; 
Kiityiiyanns Srauta Sdtra, xx, 8, 16; sie eas Sdtra, xvi, 18, 


| 
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until it enters his mouth, Hillebrandt? has suggested that 
in this legend, taken in conjunction with the Sunalgepa 
legend, we have a relic of a Vedic practice of slaying 
at stated intervals the aged and worn-out king. No 
text, however, suggests that the man was killed, and, as 
Professor Eggeling * points ont, the oblation could not 
properly have been performed on the head of a drowning 
man. The real nature of the ritual seems to be explained 
by a remark in the Sankhayana Srauta Stitra, xvi, 18, 
where it is said that the man is driven forth after the 
oblation, the guilt of the village outeastes being thus 
removed, The man is clearly a seapegoat on whose head 
are deposited the sins of the village, and his numerous 
physical defeets may be explained (as in the case of the 
Papuakoi of Hipponax * and the victims at the Thargelia *) 
by the preference of the tribe to banish one whose natural 
defects at once decreased his tribal value and seemed to 
render him peculiarly fitted to be a ain receptacle. 
Probably the offering to Jumbaka on his head is a priestly 
refinement on-t formal touching of the head in transferring 
the sin.” The priests considered that the expulsion of sin 
was effected by the grace of Varuna won by sacritice, and 
substituted this conception for the more migic conception 
of sin-transfer. The further remark of the texts ascribing 
to Varuna the physical peculiarities of the bald man 
should not be interpreted as showing that the god was 
normally so conceived, The ritual when the sacrifice to 
Varuna was introduced had to explain the appearance 
of the man, and the simplest way was to ascribe hia 

| Ved, Myth., tii, p, 22, 

* Frazer, (folden Bough, i, p. 237. 
see a eee aliv, p. xl His disetission of the Whole question is moat 

“ Murray, fise of Greek Epic, pp, 259 aq. 

* Farnell, Greek Cuita, iv, Pp. 271, 

Feet ih P. 202, The bathing in water may bo merely purificatory, 
or it may be a reminiscence of a vegetation ritual. Both explanations 
may in different cases be true, Here I prefer the former. 
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characteristics to Varuna, the man being clearly regarded 
as a temporary embodiment of the god. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 


BHAGAVANT AND KESNA. 


Just before the late Professor Kielhorn’s lamented death 
T had written to him—not knowing that he had sent 
a communication to the Jowrnal —to ask his opmion on 
the question of Bhagnvant, as my attention had been 
called, by reading Weber's review of his edition of the 
Mahabhasya, to the fact that the reading of the text* 
was there tatrabhavatahk, not bhagavatah. My diffeulty 
was that the version of Katyata® ran, nifyos paramatma- 
devativisess tha Visudevo qrhyata ity arthal, and that 
this evidence seemed to me to favour bhagavatah, while 
the difference of bhagavatah and bharated in MSS, 15 
so small that a defective archetype might produce the 
present unanimity of what is, after all, the not very large 
number of MSS. consulted. Further, I pomted out that 
the existence of Krsna, Vasudeva, and quasi-identification 
at least with Visnu were regarded by Weber' himself 
as hinted at in the fact that the special subjects of the 
representatives of the actors mentioned by Patanjali were 
the binding of Bali, Visnu's famous deed, and the slaying 
of Kamea, Krsna’s famous deed. Professor Kielhorn might 
well have replied so as to remove my difficulties, but even 
with fatrabhavatah as the reading Kaiyata’s rendering 
is intelligible, and appears to me to be strongly supported 
by Professor Kielhorn’s own example. For, as he points 
out, the precise phrase aaqyiyit coisa tatrabhavates, which 


1 J R.ALS., 1908, pp. 508, 503, 

2 Mahibhisya on Panini, iv, 4, 98. 
2 Weber, tne, Std, xiti, p. 3, 

4 Thid,, po 481. 
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on his view oceurs with regard to Vasudeva, occurs with 
regard to Ka (= Prajapati), and it may be that Kaiyata is 
precisely accurate in equating tatrablavant with pera- 
matmadevata, when we tind Prajipati so described. In 
that case we would have from the Mahabhasya the most 
satisfactory proof of the identity of Vasudeva with Visnu, 
for except through such identification no one could dream 
of putting Vasudeva on the same plane as Ka, 

The usage of tatrubhavant in the Mahabhiisya, as given 
by Professor Kielhorn, appears decidedly in favour of 
this view, It is otherwise used only of sages and learned 
persons, Brahmans who speak pure Sanskrit untaught, ete. 
The expression, therefore, in Vasudeva's case must, it 
seems, mean either that the personage was a god (as 
with Ka) or a learned person of some sort, and the 
probabilities are certainly in favour of the frst alternative. 
But certainty is impossible, and I must leave the matter 
doubtful, remarking only that the argument in favour 
of the early identification of Visnu and Krsna seems, so far 
us it rests on the Mahabhasya, to remain unaffected by 
the divergence in reading between the Benares edition 
and that of Professor Kielhorn : indeed, taking Professor 
Kielhorn’s reading the evidence seems to be rendered more 
rather than less cogent, 7 

A. Berriepate Kerru. 





Nore ON THE Kivapt Ceremony AMONG THE Hinptus 
IN CEYLON. 


Among the Hindus in Jaffna and other parts of Ceylon 
& custom exists that in some ways resembles the Hook- 
swinging (which used to be so popular in the Madura 
district and elsewhere) and the Takkam ceremony in 
Travancore. 


For illness or some other cause a person will vow to 


 earry milk to the temple for the purpose of bathing the 
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image of the god. At the auspicious time the votary buys 
about two bottles of milk which he pours into a sumbu. 
He then procures a wooden arch decorated with peacocks’ 
feathers which is strapped to the shoulders, and to which 
the vessel is fixed, the mouth of it having first been 
carefully sealed with a plantain leaf tied round with string. 
He next goes from the nearest temple to the one where 
he has promised to wash the image. When hooks are used 
these are put in the man's back at the temple from which 
he starts, and on the journey between the two shrines he 
is accompanied by a procession at which the native band 
plays. A close relation or intimate friend holds the eoir 
ropes attached to the hooks while the man himself trots 
slowly, thus pulling against them. Meanwhile other 
friends burn incense in his face to drive away the devils. 
On arrival at the second temple the milk is given to the 
Brahmin, or in his absence to the Pandaram. The votary 
often waits there until the wounds heal, and the only 
unguent applied is the burnt cow-dung used for smearing 
over the body. 

A friend can make the vow on behalf of a sick person, 
who has to fulfil it later on. 

The number of hooks used varies from four to sixteen. 
The writer was able with considerable difficulty to procure 
a complete set from a Brahmin who felt some seruples as 
to parting with them, and who was more than usually 
curious to know why they were wanted. This set consists 
of twelve hooks, an exceptionally large number. They 
are 6 inches long, which is rather on uncommon length, 
and suggests that they were made some time ago, since 
there is a tendency now to decrease the size. 

It is a curious fact that while Hinduism only came to 
Ceylon from India, the Kavadi ceremony is apparently 
niknown in that country, although, as Mr. Thurston, of 
the Madras Government Museum, points out in a letter on 
the subject, “ Kavadi occurs as the name of a division of 
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Kuravas who carry offerings to Perumalswami at Tirupati 
on a pole. Tt also occurs os u name for Kannadiyan curd- 
sellers in Madras, who carry the curds in pots on their 
heads.” | 

H. ANDERSON MEADEN. 


In diseussing the Rumimindai inseription of Asoka in 
the April part of this volume, Dr. Fleet has dealt with the 
phrase in lines 4 and 5, Luwrimini-game ubalike huate 
athabhagiye cha, on pp, 478-9. For ubalike, which he 
venders ‘ free of rent,’ he proposes to read trisbudile, and 

exp ins this word from South Indian forms, the Kanarese 
wmbali, wmbalige, wmmali, the Telugu wmbalike, ete, and 
the Tamil wmndbealihuei, 

It is possible that the Southern forms may be connected 
-with the word in Asvka’'s inscription, but I wish to point 
out that the modern equivalent of whalike appears to 
exist in the province of Bundélkhand, at no great distance 

from the sub-Himalayan tract in which Rummindet is 
situated, in the word eb, wartt. This tenure, which 
is common in the Jhansi and Jailaun districts of the 
United Provinces, signities in the present day an estate 
held, not free of rent or revenue, but on a quit-rent 
at something less than the full assessment. In the present 
day the proportion of remission varivs in different estates : 
in some the quit-rent is only one-third of the full assess- 
ment; in others a higher proportion is taken (see the 
Jhansi Settlement Report, 1871, pp, 91, 136, ete.). 
Etymologically it appears to be certain that abdrit is 
the equivalent of ubalike, the lengthening of the vowel 
in the second syllable being probably due to the modern 
dialect? In Mr, W. Crooke’s Rural and Agricultural 
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Glossary, p. 230, the modern form is given as wher, 
with short @; but this is an error, probably due to the 
omission of the mark of length in the W.W P. Gazetteer, 
vol, i, pp. 34, 216, 283, 346, where the tenure is explained. 
Sir James La Touche contirms my recollection that the 
eorrect spelling is whdri, The word does not occur in 
Platts'’s Hindostani Dictionary. 

I must leave te others the question whether in the fiscal 
language of Asoka's time wheliha meant altogether free of 
rent (reventie) or, as at present, paying a quit-rent, 

C. J. LY Ann. 


MAGADHA AND VIDEHA. 


In his appreciatory remarks upon my paper on “ The 
Nations of India at the great Battle between the Pandavas 
and Kauravas" (for which let me thank him), Dr, Grierson 
has offered a number of suggestions that throw valuable 
light upon the Aryan religious and tribal movements that 
took place in ancient India, and that may have influenced. 
the story narrated in the Mahabharata. They appear to 
be, well worth further investigation. How far tribal 
movements were affected by religions feelings and vice 
versd is a point to be considered, and history perhaps 
generally indicates that religion has followed rather than 
instigated such movements, All these questions would 
demand a long and intricate enquiry, and here I would 
wish to notice merely one of his remarks. He has pointed 
out that the vanguard of the Aryan migration in India 
was less subject to Brahman influence than were the 
tribes further west, and that it was in Kosala and Videha 
(and Magadha may be added) that new philosophies and 
religions arose, This is undoubtedly true, Similar phases 
may be observed in other lands where similar movements. 
have taken place. There is one feature that I should like 
to add to his notice of that region. 
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In a paper on the “Ancient Countries in Eastern India” 
(JASE, 1897, vol. lxvi, part 1, p. 85) I pointed out that 
the five nations of the Artigas, Vangas, Kaliigas, Pundras, 
and Suhmas constituted a closely connected ethnic group, 
and that they probably invaded India from the sea, 
settling first along the west and north coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and gradually pushed inwards up the Ganges 
valley, They oceupied a wedge-shaped area, with its hase 
along the seacoast and Ariga as its apex touching Magadha 
and Videha, It appears clear that they were not nations 
which had oceupied the Ganges valley and heen driven 
eastward by the Aryan migration. The disorganized 
condition of peoples who are broken and driven backward 
by an invading host has been well expressed by Longfellow 
in Hiawatha's lament over the Red Indians of North 
America (“ Hiawatha,” xxi):— 





“IT beheld cur nations scattered, 
All forgetful of my coutesels, 
Weakened, warring with euch other ; 
Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woful, 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of autumn.” , 


votes ae | e 
Those five nations exhibited no state of disorder, but, 
on the contrary, held a firm compact position, projecting 


im Anga a strong front far up the Ganges valley. Their 


position can only be explained as the result of a counter 
invasion from the east. Their vancuard and the Aryan 
vanguard met in Magadha and Videha, and each was 


arrested there, It was that region, where the two 
opposing streams of different ethnic origin met and 
mingled, that always constituted a nucleus of instability 





Aryan influence, political, religious, and social, spread 


gtadually over those tive nations, but did so by virtue of 


its superiority and not by further aggressive migration. 


The Aryan vanguard in Mag: 
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of time it became a settled polity, as did the regions 
to the west, for the liberty possessed by pioneers lasts 
as long as they have pioneer-work to do, There must 
have been some other cause at work which made that 
region ferment with philosophical and religions ideas for 
centuries, and that, it seems to me, was the interaction 
that went on inevitably and continuously between the 
different ethnic elements that were compelled to mingle 
there, 

That interaction was not a new thing at the time of 
the great battle. It had existed long before, for Anga 
was a kingdom that ranked with Kosala in Dagaratha’s 
and Lomapada's time. Those two kings and Janaka are 
placed some twenty royal generations earlier than the 
battle, and four kings are said to have reigned in Anga “2 
before Lomapiada (besides the eponymous Anipa)! The 
ethnic group is said to have existed even before that, and 
though it was naturally mleccha, yet it was never (as 
far as I am aware) described as barbarous. Dusyanta’s 
grandmother is said to have been «a Kalinga princess? 
and in the eight generations of the Lunar Dynasty before 
her time two kings are said to have married Atiga 
princesses and one a Kalinga princess.” There was no 
incentive to fabricate such alliances, and they show that 
Atva and Kalinga were reckoned respectable monarchies 
at a very early date. 

F. E. Parorrer. 


) Hari-Viriéa, 1692-7 (Culo. od.) 
* MBh. i, 4780-2. 
*MBh, i, 3772, 3775, 8777. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Kiran BaGpap von AHMAD mN ant Tinie TAIFOR 
(Seehster Band), Edited and translated by Dr. H. 
KELLER. Part 2: German translation. Leipzig : 
O. Harrassowitz, LW. : 

Dr. Keller has long been known to be engaged on an 
edition of what remains of the “Kitab Baghdad * 0f 

Thn abi Tahir Taifar from the unique MS. BLM. Add. 

23318, for an instalment of the text and translation 

appeared as long ago as 1898. The entire German 

translation has now heen issued as “II, Teil,” the text 
being presumably intended to follow as “I. Teil,” but 
the presence of the MS, at the Museum supplies its place, 

The introductory matter (pp. xxvi) shows that Dr, Keller 
has subjected his text to a close and searching analysis, and 
his references to other works where the same matter occurs, 
especially his tabular comparison of the Kitab al-Aghani, 
is of great value. But Dr, Keller has a special theary to 
support. The pp, xili_xxvi are devoted to showing that 
the “ Kitab Baghdad" was largely drawn on by Tabari, 
whilst its author's name is intentionally cited but once; 
that Twbari’s selections therefrom were throughout made 
with the twofold object of concealing the indebtedness, 
and of suppressing anything unfavourable to the Abbasid 
ruler; and that the result is to present a picture of the 
period imperfect, one-sided, and deceptive, Tabari is, in 
fact, a “ Tendenz” writer (p. xxiii), Dr. Keller concedes 
ss value, but on 
their author's methods he is outspoken. Tabari betrays 
himself as 2 “ Plagiator” (p. xiv), a term which, as 
differing from the “Abschreiber" used on p, xv, certainly 
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discloses a “ Tendenz” in Dr. Keller; he worked mechani- 
eally, and omitted so important an event as the death of 
Waqidi (p. xviii); when the Kitab Baghdad failed him 
he was reduced to hare chronicles for his information 
(p. xxi); and from his source he drew merely flattering 
matter (“ Lobhudeleien und Zahmes") to the exclusion 
of all that was unfavourable, masculine and energetic 
(p.xxvi). But does the evidence on these various heads 
constitute proot, or even a primd facie case ? 

Tabari's leading counsel speaks, of course, from Leyden, 
but to one count of the indictment an acquittal may bo 
élaimed from behind the bar. On p. xxi translations are 
given of two passages of the text, which reat on the same 
authority, and occur at eight folios interval, both recording 
the appointment of Tahir b, al-Husain to be governor of 
Khurisin, as follows, fol, 14: — 


on ren “3 pate a 3 cael ese wee! hat: 
dole ber Jol Sis oh! tay! 


and again on fol. 22, under the next heading :— 

ee SS AN ey ee Ms le a! Sas 
RO ee es Be ae 

ws w! ep hel ws Fo i Sn = see! Sad 


The event is recorded in the text of Tabart as follows 
(iii, 1043, 1, 6) -— 


pe UE ners par sa Sap a ol one 
use Jed 3 OG oN pt CLs Sh ale el 


| Ex LA recepi. Cod... . jlics,  Thif. corrupte, ete 
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Dr. Keller holds the two passages to differ in meaning ; 
that Ibn Taifiir added the second to elucidate the first: 
and that Tabari, noticing only the first and its unsatis- 
factory form, pieced it out with a bald extract from 
a chronicle. But all this is mere phantasy. The two 
passages are practically identical: it is a mere case of 
repetition; of the two, the first is indeed the better, and 
the text of Tahari approximates to it. Nor ean Dr, Keller's 
translations be accepted. In the first passage he treats 
Ue: a8 passive, and as referring to ‘Abd al-Rahman, and 
ay yal as his second ‘Nisha’; in the second, he makes 
the verb to govern sy =, which he takes to mean the 
leader of that sect: the words of the first passage, 
dels hes che? O89 oh wl he renders “people were 
afraid that that had happened because he had been made 
its governor,” and the J.) 3! wah wy! of the second, 
“people were afraid that something terrible might thereby 
happen.” But whatever be the meaning of  Lel, that 
meaning must be the same in both passages,’ ‘To Tahari, 
indeed, with some aid from Leyden vid Ibn al-Athir, 
belongs the credit of having converted the corrupt text of 
Tbn Taiftir into sense, using, it may be, some independent 
source. For Dr, Keller seems to forget that his author 
was not the sole nor necessarily the best authority for 
Ma'miin's reign; it is by a chance merely that his work 
may be the best which has reached us. True, he was 
born early in that reign, but for the events preceding 


(The meaning of the words He (Lec Led in the pussage in 
Tabsri has been declared from Leyden to be: “it was feared that 
this expedition of ‘Abd al-Rahmin had proceeded on a plan on which 
be hid wected," viz., of rebellion, as undertaken without the governor's 
leave. Professor Margoliouth points out that in Ibn Khaldin, iti, 25], 
LGai, the passage runs 3 eye! ort id ht wl ae, viz, 
that it wae feared] he had acted on secret instructions. 
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his manhood a writer must rely, as for those- preceding 
his birth, on authority. And, be it observed, Ibn Taifiir 
is earlier than Tabari by only twenty years. Other 


historians there were—al-Haithom b, ‘Adi, for instance 
‘(Wust., Geseh. No. 44), whose work may have extended 


into Ma'min's reign, for his death oceurred in 207 a.n., 
and is indeed recorded in the translation, on p. 159, 
where ‘‘Adi’ is, by mistake, ‘Abdi.’ And Dr, Keller 
goes too far in presuming that matter present in this 
text which appears in later works was, therefore, derived 
from his author. For two cases can be addnced of its 
stories being told by 4 later writer in a fuller and, 
presumably, # more original form than his, The story 
of Abu Dulaf and Rashid, pp. 115-16, MS, fol. 98", will 
be found set out supre, p, 455 (Extract C), from the 
Tadhkira of Tbn Hamdin, and it is apparent that it 
was not derived from Ibn Taiffr’s version. Again, the 
story how Ma'min’s offer to purchase his own property 
from 4 slave, in preference to his stealing it, was closed 
with at once by that slave at an agreed sum of two 

dinars (p. 44, MS. fol. 38"), appears also in the Tadhkira, 
Or. $179, fol. 112*, and in a fuller form, with a 
closing remark by the slave that the subject had been 
exhausted! And a third instanee can be adduced where 


agp ual ey lig nad Ls : Jb. Tapped the story immediately 
preceding it in the Tadhkira, as also illustrating the Caliph’s extra- 


ordinary good nature, Both were probably taken by Thn Hamdan 
from the sume souree -— 


: polal SOS yall! wee 2S spl er a one JU 
= iin aa! ae) ot pee alé Jaw AG yas nel. ail 


RI gore bey LS Fh Nes) th IS 
ees WAGs EME AS NN EL 


= 
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Tbn Taiffr was himself an actor. For a life of him is 
contained in the recently published “Irshad al-Arib” of 
Yaqit,’ and at vol. i, p, 156, appears the story how 
Ibn Taifar's conduct drove al-Mubarrad into showing hiner 
the door, a story which Yaqitt derived from al-Marzubani 
(d. 384, Wust., No. 146), who had it from al-Sali (d, 335, 
ib. No. 115), But the same story is given by Ibn Hamdin, 
Or 3180, fol. 241°, and he died some years before Yaqiat 
was born. Whilst giving the story in a form obviously 
abridged from that of Yagit, he gives it on the authority 
of Ibn Tuifir himself, and, but for this evidence, he would 
probably be assumed by Dr. Keller to have derived it 
direetly from one of Ibn Taifir's works. 

As regards Tabari’s supposed principles of selection 
from the Kitab Baghdad, it is difficult to see why he 
should have been more concerned than Ibn Taifir to 
uphold the reputation of the reigning house. And 
Dr, Keller's claim that his author was the first to attempt 
& ‘Kulturgeschichte' (p. xxiii), as distinct from mere 
annals, would be more properly advanced for Thn Qutaiba 
or Mubarrad, both contemporary writers. All that Thn 
Taiftir did was to adopt the Persian habit of an episodical 
form; under his headings he, like other historians, gives 
one detached story after another; and he seems, like 
them, to have had littl: notion of an ordered historical 
narrative, 


pone Il lel gy) all ans la: ul fad ads 2,03) dra 
Gis! eats Gls orl anne Gls! ee ols} 


» keds ass! so Lisi | _ ey — een is dvedeh. 
in his Life, de SL Eng., iv, p. LLL 
* The volume abounds with interestings matter, and although but 
# part of the “Irshad” is known to be extant, that part will afford 
matter for four volumes. The work is being edited by Professor D. § 
Margoliouth for the Gib Memorial Serias. 
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To come to the translation (pp. 1-159). In a story 
of the diffieulties which beset Ma’min’s head spy—tfor 
such were employed, too, by the better Caliphs — that 
official had to send his master a letter of expostulation. 
Summoned to an audience, Ma'min~ says to him: 
peltles tt USs3%, “your letter 1s in the fold of my 
cushion.” This Dr. Keller has wholly misunderstood 
(p. 32), » bemg taken apparently for a copulative. And 
there are other mistakes in the translation of this story. 
The right understanding of Arabic is indeed no ligrhat 
task, and in the case of concise and idiomatie turns of 
speech is often almost unattainable. Yet it is well to 
proceed on the assumption that the phrase or anecdote 
should convey some point and to try and bring that 
point out in the translation. But Dr, Keller's rendering 
in. sometimes a case of iqnetum per iqnotius, He nay well 
be excused for not having grasped the purport of Tahir’s 
remark to Sa‘id when he brought him the dissatistied 
official's petition (p. 51), a passage set out below as 
emended and interpreted by Professor D, 8, Margoliouth,' 
but of some of Tahir's subsequent remarks the purport 
is searcely apprehended. In stating the difficulties which 
beset him as governor, Tahir suys that, being a native 
of the province, and sprung from ite middle class—for 
such must be here the sense of es!) ow bbi7 rather than 


EMS. Lams! Tatil (gee id Codey cNtl ae Say) St 
[MS. aya] pall ec G1. ta ot 13S Leg Utel, es; 


B.M. Add. 23318, fol. 443. \y [MS, \e<tte] [ate 
meaning, ‘He (Tahir) said, changing Faddenly after his cheerfulness 
andl friendliness with mé: ‘Saturate it (the letter) with ail, and stuff 
your... with it, using the plain Arabic word and no éuphemism.” 
Totes Me 135 is, literally, ‘each and such a part of your person.’ 


The word, in fact, used was, probably, 26:29 but there are-many 
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“vermittler spielen'—he found himself exposed on the 
one side to the exargerated expectations of friends— 
“wali” not ‘wali, nor particularly referring to the 
petitioner—and on the other to the covert satisfaction 
of enemies at his disparagement by reason of his 
friends’ disappointment. And. Tahir's statement about 
the petitioner (p. 52) should be: “I want him (not ‘he 
wants ) to be satisfied, and to claim a post for which he 
is competent: were he to start forthwith for his actual 
post, and then put forward «a claim, what he wants would 
be granted as soon as expressed. What is the meaning 
of this presumption and self-will now?” (the last words 
not forming part of the previous sentence). Tahir's 
protest, again, when vinegar was thrown at his one 
remaining eye (p. 55), that that eye was (lac 3s us 
means ‘in great peril of destruction,’ and has no reference 
to Tahir's own hands, The saying is explained Lane, 
1974°, Tahir's dictum on p. 56 must surely be that your 
choice of officials should be guided by whether their 
wealth or worldly fortunes (400) rise and fall with your 
own, The translation has “dass er nicht froh ist. wenn 
es dir gut geht, sich aber wohl fiihlt, wenn es dir wohl 
geht.” Again, on p. 58, the sentences “Thr Ende macht 
die Taten und die Ansdauer das Handeln, und das Ziel 
helohnt den Lauf des Rennpferdes,” ete, is far from 
conveying the meaning of the words— 


wee Le ale! css Laas Ds) dian le Leelee Shae tl 
sul! ass (ated! neo ge! 
which I take to be; Actions are judged by their results 
and acts of kindness by their being kept up, for it is the 
goal that a noble courser makes for amidst plandits for 
the horse ahead and jeers at the one outdistanced. Tahir's 
answer (p. 59) to the man who complained that his house 
had been burnt down, “Das Verfehlen deines Zweckes 
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kommt von deiner Absicht.” (f3 we Gs), should 
be “Whoever it was aimed at you, has missed you,” 
i.e. though you have lost your abode your life is safe. 
On p. 70 Tihir’s son, ‘Abd Allah, is irritated by a local 
governor's refusal to receive him, and to, 2c? (MS. 03), 
.@. Spoke depreciatingly of him (the governor). This is 
rendered ‘Verzog das Gesicht’ (his own face), And it 
is evident that Dr. Keller's reading of « passage on 
fol. 62°, p. 71, needs revision, The poet al-Attibi says 
of certain Persian books at Merv which he had copied, 
Or oy wpe WS le Le al =k. =D. Keller has failed 
to recognize the name, The phrase implies the idea of 
age, like the French “C'est viewx comme Hérode.” or 
better here, “comme le roi Dagobert.” The passage is 
interesting as giving the poet's appreciation of Arabic and 
Persian literature, to the effect that whilst for the former 
could be claimed the power of expression in correct and 
convincing language (inserting » between the words 
dell 22\L11), yet that ‘ideas’ ( gi beall) must be sought for 
in the Persian. 

The saying, too, of Ishaq al-Mansili, on p: §6, is a dark 
one—"Ieh hoffe, dass tu as aufrichtig meinst, und dass 
auch jenes (Wort), dass, wenn ich gestorben hin, du 
nietmand findest, dem du wie mir den Tod wiinschest, eine 
Lilge von dir sei.” Ishaq was ill and answered a TnGSeLEre 
from Ibrahim b, al-Mahdi as to visiting him in a way 
that Ibrahim complained of whilst protesting his wish 
that Ishaq might regain his health. To this Ishaq replied : 


dogtend dee dat J Ev PVN, Bats nS ! gon 


.é., I hope you are sincere, and ‘moreover that, should 
I die, you may not find some one ready, as I am, when 
appealed to, to incur falsehood out of courtesy towards you, 
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On p. 88, Ibrihim when in hiding insists on changing 
his quarters, and says to the man who is dissuading him 
ae I, Ss y', Le let me go, or else, ete,, 
which is rendered " Du verlissest mich nicht, sonst,” ete., 
which seems to imply that [brahim wished’ him not to 
leave him. 

In an anecdote of Ma'mfin’s voracious vizier, Ahmad 
b, abi Khalid (p. 105), Alimad is disclosing gradually to 
a needy friend that he had procured him a large gift from 
Ma'min, and he begins by saying that he had failed to pret 
anything. Told that this came of his weak advocacy, he 
replies: Jie ee Sie Cie, aollat) cele! La“ T have by no 
means deserted you, This is rendered: “Ich habe von 
dir keine Sehilderung eines Zustandes (keine Klarlesung 
der Verhiltnisse) bekommen,” whith leaves Dr, Keller's 
reading of the verb quite uncertain. 

In the above-mentioned story of Abu Dulaf (p. 110) the 
concluding words of the version in the Tadhkira show 
that by o=\ 3 J} Vcd is intended, not a letter of 
recommendation, but a draft in a person's favour, and 
the rendering of the previous words in the passage “so 
tust du [ie. the Caliph] unter seine Tauben einen grossen 
Schuss” is unintelligible. The words seem to mean that 
“he (Le. Abu Dulaf) has a spirit beyond his years which 
will carry him far.” And in the bold vindication by the 
poet ‘Allawaih of his patrons, the Omeyyads (p. 128, and 
twiee repeated in the Aghani, iv, 97, and x, 141-2), the 
double meaning of ‘Manila’ might with advantage have 
been emphasized, for what the poet was, of course, 
contrasting was the position of the Abbasid dependant 
4iryab at the Omeyyad Court in Spain with his own lot 
at the Abbasid Court. 

Tn eonelusion, by way of tentative suggestion, and on the 
Principle of forcing from a story an adequate point, may not 
the third form of si in the story of the poet Mukhiarigq 
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and Ma‘infin, on pp. 145-6, require, not the usual sense of 
to eat with, but rather ‘to vie with in eating’? ‘The poet 
had, by command, joined Ma'mim at table, and together 
they had disposed of a fowl and two rolls. The Caliph's 
displeasure became forthwith evident to his guest, and on 
his explaining the situation to his friends, one of these 
enquired whether he had not in the house a single roll 
he might have eaten beforehand. In a month's time 
Ma'min repeated his command, but the peet rephed 
“Never again,” at which the Caliph said laughingly : 
“Did you imagine I grudged the food? No,” 


Last ¥eLadally Shall oY sam uel Sao cha, git 
Slr ale Sass WS et ope Nhe fee OI eI, Laas 
“ght g Js tl 


These last words seem to negative the idea that Ma'min’s 
object was to point out the impropriety of princes eating 
with subjects, and the friend's enquiry points rather to 
the poet's offence having lain, not in his obedience to 
Ma‘niin’s command, but to that obedience having been 
so hearty and entire! 

There is, therefore, not a little ovceasion for improvement 
in Dr. Keller's translation, and the appearance of his text 
will be awaited with interest, coupled with some anxiety. 


n. FB, A 
I It has been suggested to me that Secs! has no proper agent, 


and that by amending the sa fe lian Jp wy! ils|, 
w= bohe Seco the verb JS | ean bear its ordinary sense, 
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THE TRSHAD AL-ARIB ILA MA‘RIFAT AL-ADIn, on DICTIONARY 
OF LeakNep MEN or YAgtr, Edited by D. 8, 
Marconiovrns, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial.” Vol. I, 
containing part of the letter !. Leyden, Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co,: 1907. 


Professor Margoliouth, in his preface, expresses his well- 
founded hope that the Gibb Trustees, by opening their 
series for Yaqit's Dictionary of Learned Men, have earned 
the gratitude of those who sre interested in Arabic 
literary history, Even more thanks are due to Professor 
Margoliouth himself for the excellent edition of the first 
volume that now lies before me. Yaqit is no stranger to 
ns, His two works published by Wiistenfeld, his great 
geographical dictionary, and his book on homonymous 
geographical names proved him to be a man of great 
learning, who compiled with tact and talent, often adatind 
useful critical remarks and supplying what he had seen 
or heard himself. As he consulted many books that have 
perished since his time, he is, for not a few geographical 
or historical problems, our only resource, and his extracts 
from works that still exist enable us often to restore 
corrupt passages in the latter. The present work shows 
the same qualities, Several of the books mentioned by 
Yaqitt in his introduction os the main sources of his 
biographical notes are lost to us, In several cases, where 
he quotes works that have come down to us, his text 
“provides more emendations for future editors of these 
texts than it obtains from them.” 

Professor Margoliouth had only one copy (MS. Bodl. 
Or. 753) on which to base the edition of this first volume. 
The copy is modern and not free from even serious 
faults, The editor had no other means of correcting these 
than the examination of works from which Yaqit copied, 
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or works which borrowed from his. Of the latter the 
most useful was the dictionary of Safadi, of which the 
Bodleian Library contains eleven volumes. The text 


having thus been constituted by the editor, the proofs 


were read at his request by more than one learned 
Oriental expert. The result is, as I said before, a really 
good edition. 

In reading parts of the work I made some marginal 
notes which I submit to Professor Margoliouth— 


PF, 7. The words 283) al "31 J) seem to be corrupt. 
[ have tried in vain to find the true reading; 1. 10, in modern 
MSS. the mistakes in the gender of numerals are countless; the 
correction of tle* in SsLe*, therefore, is not hecessary. 

P.%, 2. I see no reason whatever why the reading of the 
MS., (Jlte!!, should be replaced by .|Ueull. 

Pity, 60f dad, r. abi5, for ole aks means “he knew 
it thoroughly.” 

P. t4, 3. aot, es must be corrupt. 

P.rr, ult. j=, the reading of the MS., is also good. 

P. rf. note ', The same case, p. tr, 6, 10; 1. 3, 33/3 porhaps 
to be rend ol} : 

P. fs. 8: Read dsl loel and perhaps lal. 

FP. rt, 5 af, mS seems to have fallen out between ual, 
nnd me ‘ : 

Poo 1. Je, seems to be a voriant of es. 

P. re, 7, and note ', The reading of the MS., .sh.3, is 
doubtless to be retained, “he lived in the desert ; L 5, r. with 
Tiisi’s List yo2hss, viz. of the Ghartb: 1. 0, rather ene =. 

P. fs, 2, and note 1. The words of the MS. ir. j= for jie) 
seem to mean: “and they used to call al-Harbtya all that is on 
the other side of the old bridge," 

P.fr, U1. las, 5. ead, “if they are destitute of." 

P. Fa, 1, 5. The reading of the MS., Aejlu, may be preferable. 
Cf. the index to Tabari, snd £3 pyle oe de}. 
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P.1+, 18. Read jail, don't (say s0)." See the glossary 
to Taburl cud les. 


Pitty 11. \ Sue, 7. hone, 

FP. ay ult. el seems to have follen out after ae It is 
also missing in Safadi's work, see Z.D.M.G. xxv, p. 54, ult, seqq. 
It is curious that Yaqiit has ae to say in this interesting 


article about =" stl stl &; a! on g jee] ithe) 
Poy) et dite 45 S . ckey) (Mo jam, ii, p. rr, 13}, 


P, t¥r, penult. 23), is a printer's error for 2,1} 


oa hw 
P, wr | Es i ae must be read Npcrrs coll. 1 14, 
F. vat: a ae =: Wenn Eland ht =05, 


Pires, 5. Sy, 0. aly. 

PL. fe¥, Ti. There is no reason for substituting det et. to pale. 
P, t=«, 10. aa) SY, pechaps | aassl, 

P.rir, 3d, Read =" Ln wa, see Arib, index. 
Prt, 4, Real 38" _in a bundle,” 

PL Fl, 6 at. Read 31, 45 


Peculiarly interesting in this volume are the liographies 
of Abu Zaid Balkhi, of Tbrihim as-Sili, and [brahim ibn 
Hilal as-Sabi, the grandfather of that Hilal as-Sabi whose 
history of the vezirs has been edited by Mr. Amedroz. 
Interesting also are the not very flattering character given 
to [bn abi Tahir Taifir (p. :er), a fragment of whose 
work has just appears] m a German translation by 
Dr. Keller; the correspondence of Abu'l-Ala al-Ma‘arri 
with the Upperdi‘t in Egypt; the official writing of the 
Calif ar-Radhi to Nasr ibn Ahmed. as-Samiani about 
Shalmaghani (pp. rja—rew). 

The editor does not say which MSS, are at his disposal 
for the edition of the following volumes, nor whether the 
whole of the work is still extant. I wish him all success 

in the continuation of his deserving work. 


M. J. DE GoEJE. 


ras 
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BEITRAGE zUR iNDISCHES Kuntuncescutcate. By Ricnanp 
Garre. Berlin, 100. 


In this interesting little book Professor Garbe has 
collected seven short sketehes of Indian life and thought, 
most of which had already appeared in German periodicals, 
practically inaccessible to English readers. All of them 
are of value, but the most original are undoubtedly the 
first two, which treat of the part played by the Brahmins 
and the Keatriyas respectively in the development of 
Indian philosophy, and of the leading features and historic 
relations of the six great orthodox philosophical systems 
of India, These essays supplement and explain the views 
expressed hy the author in his Sa@qAhya Philoeoplie and 
in his translation of the Bhagavadgité, and will form an 
essential factor in any diseussion of the history of Indian 
philosophy. 

It is possible that Professor Garbe's views as to the 
work of the Brahmin is somewhat affected by his decidedly 
unfavourable view of their part in the history of India, 
a view doubtless strongly supported by the record of their 
share in the extension of the practice of Sati and of Thugee 
as described in the fourth and fifth essays in the volume, 
But despite all this it is somewhat perplexing to tind that 
the Brahmins, whom we have been accustomed to regard 
as the bearers par excellence of Hindu culture, should be 
denied the eredit alike of the Monism of the Upanisads, 
the morality of Buddhism and Jainism, and the ehetend of 
the Bhigavatas, all of which faiths we are bidden to 
ascribe to the Kesatriyas, This conclusion seems to 
Professor Garbe to follow necessarily from the evidence 
of the Upanisads, where, as is well known, princes aro 
represented as disputing with and refuting and teaching 
Brahmins. Jt is argued, not without force, that the state 
of affairs represented must have been real or else priestly 
conceit would never have allowed it to be handed down. 
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Against Dahlmann's objection that already in the Reveda 
and the Atharva Veda are to be found passages which are | 
the forerunners of the doctrines of the Upanisads, Professor 
Garbe replies by asserting that the Ry and the Atharva 
are not mere priestly products; they belong to a time 
earlier than the sharp distinction of hereditary castes which 
we find in the later texts; even in the latter the three 
ipper castes are permitted to study the Vedas. 

The first remark that may be offered is that there is 
something paradoxical on the face of it to assert that to 
a warrior class is due the finest product of Hindu thought, 
the monism of the Upanisads. On Professor Garbe's 
theory we have these works arising at a time when a 
sharp distinction has been drawn between priest and 
Warrior, a distinction only effected after great struggles 
between priest and noble, in which the latter was defeated. 
But the Vedie evidence for any such struggle is entirely to 
sock; we have only the fantastic legends of the Epie, 
which I confess seem to me without any value whatever. 
Nor can we admit the view which denies the existence of 
hereditary caste in the time of the Rgveda or the Atharva 
Veda, Both are essentially priestly collections, and what- 
ever appears in them had found its way into the ritual of 
the priests, whatever its origin may have been. 

Surely a much more plausible account of the whole 
matter can be given on the theory that the main. philo- 
sophical activity of the period was that of the Brahmins, 
as is represented to have been the case in all the works 
preserved tous. The people who are represented to us as 
disputing and studying are normally Erahmins; the kings 
are few and far between, and much of their fame seems to 
have been due to their generosity in the way of prizes ; 
the Kausitaki Upanisad (iv, 1), indeed, preserves a hint that 
Janaka’'s generosity caused Ajatatatru much annoyance. 
Further, we must remember that in primitive societies such 
as those of the Brahmana period, the separation of the 

dot a.8, LS, “ith 
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castes as regards activities was not rigid. No doubt the 
 Kaatriya’s first care was war and government, but in his 
spare moments a king might well amuse himself with the 
disputes of ritualists and philosophers; we need not deny 
that a king might be himself an ieipieaaos of philosophic 
doctrine, but we eannot forget that flattery is both easy 
and diplomatic if cows are in question. But this alters in 
no way the fact that as a class the Keatriyas are not the 
hearers of an intellectual tradition; that task falls to the 
Brahmin's lot. And if a king is a philosopher it 1 not 
because he shares a different tradition from the priest, but 
hecause he is m some measure a partaker of the priestly 
tradition, as the three upper castes always share the Vedas. 

We must, in fact, beware of minimising the differences of 
view within the priesthood itself. Professor Garbe’s view 
of the Samkhya illustrates neatly the curious effect of 
insistence on the spiritual emptiness of the priests. For 
it represents in his view a revolt, again by the Ksatriyas, 
against the prey ailing Atman doctrine which we have seen 
to be derived in his opinion from Keatriyas, Now, it is 
true that the older Upanisads do not know the Simkhya, 
but the younger ones from the Katha onwards do, and 
without laying any stress on the details of Deussen’s 
development! of the Samkhya from the Vedanta view, it 
is certainly not hard to see how within the Brahmin circles 
the doctrine with all its strange illogicalities could arise, 
even if we accept the view that the system is essentially 
the work of one mind. On this point, however, both 
Professors Jacobi and Oldenberg have expressed their 
disagreement with Professor Garbe, and, in fact, the 
proposition is hardly tenable. 

Professor Garbe, indeed, tries to show that this view is 
rendered necessary by the fact that Buddhism is derived 
from the Samkhya, and that it adopts the negation of soul 


CE BAS, 1008, pp. 490 seq. 
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as a deduction from the tinal view of the nature of the 
psychic processes held in the Simkhya. This is certainly 
true, but it proves nothing for the definite creation of the 
system as a complete whole by one man. ‘The question is, 
of course, one of degree, but the simplest and most probable 
view is that the system is the result of the activity of 
a school, though the doctrine itself must have first existed 
in a less fully detined form. To Professor Garbe the 
doetrine originated with one individual as a complete 
system; to us the main principles, viz, the relation of 
matter and spirit and the denial of god, were probably 
originated in Vedantic circles by # natural process of 
development and criticism, and were only gradually 
reduced to the complete and dry system we now have. 
This is not, of course, to deny the early date of the fixation 
or to revive the theory of the Epe Samkhya which Jacohi 
and Garbe have completely disposed of. On the other 
hand, such fixation need not be ante - Buddhist, as the 
Buddhist doctrine of the non-existence of the soul is merely 
4 deduction from the principles, not the details, of the 
Simkhya. 

Indeed, if we are to judge the Ksatriyas by their systems, 
Buddhism and Jainism, we will hardly be able to expect 
much intellectual fruit from them. The claims of Jainism 
to serious consideration will hardly be argued seriously by 
any one, while it is clear that the Buddhist simplification 
of the Samkhyn was merely confusion on the metaphysical 
side ; the moral side is another matter on which opinions 
may legitimately differ, 

More diffienlt is the question of the origin of the 
Bhigavats sect. Professor Garbe has no hesitation in 
treating it as of Kesatriya origin. The founder of the 
religion was, he says, Krsna Vasudeva, who was later raised 
to divine rank or rather identified with the divinity, and, 
by his name and the legends attached to his name, o 
member of the warrior caste. Much of the cogency of this 
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argument disappears if we recognise in Krsna a deity 
en initio, and there seems little other evidence which 
supports the theory. It is, however, also the view of 
Dr. Grierson? who cites with approval the work of 
Professor Garbe on the Bhagavadgité. But I confess 
L cannot find any real support of the theory in that work, 
and in connection I would refer to Professor Hopkins’ 


, interesting review in this Journal* We have no right to 
A | refuse to suppose that the Brahmins could and did originate 


more than one philosophic view; that of the Vedanta of 
Sonkara oceurs to us as the most orthodox, but the well- 
known fact that the Sitra of Badarayana does not really 
best aceord with that interpretation, shows conclusively 
that a more realistic interpretation of the world had early 
found acceptance in Brahminie circles, To assume that at 

























first this interpretation came from without these circles 

{ is rather poradoxical, and certainly has no external 
J support, 

The length of this review precludes discussion of the 

° niany other interesting points raised by Professor Garbe, 


and it must suffice to call attention to the evidence adduced 
(pp. 150-9) that the Milindapafha originally ended with 
the second book, the rest being « later addition, and to 
Professor Garbe's acceptance of Hillebrandt’s theory of the 
significance of the verse (Atharva Veda, xviii, 3, i), which 


i J RALS., 1908, p 606, 

tJ RAS, 1905, pp. 384 seq. Tam glid to be able to agree with 
Dr. Kennedy on one point, as regarding Krena aa always divine (wupra, 
p 520), Dr. Kennedy's views and mine are too different to render 
further reply to his note (pp. 516-21) nsefal, But I must protest against 
the attribution to me of the view that the ox was Krana‘s totem (p. 320). 
Ido not understand how a god can have o totem, and reference to my 
remarks on p. 174 will show that I have not even regarded Krsna in 
ox-shape (assuming he was so conceived) os a totem, but rather as mn 
incarnation of a vegetation spirit, Tt should be remembered that 
Dionysus was worthipped asa bull—I confess I find it diffionlt to make 
that bull into clowile—and Dr, Kennedy's own theory connects Dionysus 
and Krsna. For the rest I fear I cannot accept the view that Apollo, or 
Herakles, or Osiris are son-gods proper ; os regards Piisan I am doubtful. 
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is usually and in my opinion rightly considered to refer to 
the ancient and disused custom of burning the widow, 
If the Brahmins later supported the custom, yet it Tay 
fairly be put to their eredit that there was a period when 
they must have mitigated it, as appears to have been 
the case at the time of the Reveda and the Atharva. 
Unhappily Indian history is, in too many matters, a 
history of regress rather than progress, 


A. BERRIrEDALE KEITH. 


A New Bocuxpary STONE or NeEstcHapRezzar I. prom 
Nirecrk. By We. L Hixnce, PhD, D.D., Assistant 
Professor in the Old Testament Department in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. With 16 half-tone illustrations 
and 35 drawings. Philadelphia: published by the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1907. 


This book forms the fourth volume of Series [DD 
(Researches and Treatises) of The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania.” The “ Expedition,” so 
ably conducted by the well-known Assyriologist, Professor 
Hilprecht, has already furnished us with a goodly 
number of excellent volumes of “Texts” (Series A) and 
“Treatises” (Series D). I need only mention Hilprechit’s 
“Old Babylonian Inscriptions,” Hilpreeht-Clay’s Murashii 
Contracts, and Ranke’s Hammurabi Documents and “Early 
Babylonian Personal Names.” Upon the last-named hook 
follows now Dr. Hinke’s treatise. It deals with an 
interesting class of Babylonian inseriptions, the so-called 
keudurru inseriptions. The tudwrrus were stones set 
up for marking the property boundaries. Some of the 
foelepya found are sale-contracts and some gift-documents, 
Most of them, however, contain royal grants to faithful 
Officials or to temples. The study of these inscriptions 


was mainly furthered by Oppert, Delitzsch, Hilprecht, and 
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Belser, Dr. Hinke now continues these studies in this 
book, and he does it in a very thorough manner. He 
does not only deal with the new boundary stone of 
Nebuchadrezzar I, which was found by the Expedition 
in Nippar in 1596 and is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Hilprecht (p. =x). He devotes to the new boundary 
stone the second half of the book (which * was origmally 
presented to the Faeulty of Philosophy of the University 
of Pennsylvania in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Ph.D.”), and in the first half he discusses 
all the Avedwrrue thos far published. In the first halt 
(“Babylonian Boundary Stones,” pp. 1-115) the author 
deals with all the details of the fordwrrw inseriptions, 
as discovery, origin, contents, symbols, ete. Especially 
interesting is the chapter about the “Symbols of the 
boundary stones” (pp. 71-115). It has no less than 
twelve paragraphs. The symbols question is a very 
difficult, one, and the attempts at solution made by 
Hommel, Zimmern, and others, have, as Dr. Hinke shows, 
not quite been successful. Dr. Hinke did not sneceed 
either in giving a full explanation of the symbols in all 
their aspects. But some of the problems seem to have 
been finally solved by Dr. Hinke (see pp. 114-115), A very 
interesting chapter is that dealing with the “Curses of 
the fudwrru inseriptions” (pp, 58-70), It would have 
been worth while to compare these curses with other 
passages in the Babylonian literature where calamities are 
mentioned (ci, ee., Keilinachr, Bibl. vol, vi, pp. 276, 278, 
HO), 296), and with the curses in the ©-T. (at. e.0., the 
phrase bitu ippuée likél Aimumima—see p. 69—with 
Deut. xxviii, 30, 2 SYm 8 Maan py), 

Another interesting point is the employment of irre- 
sponsible persons (as fools, idiots, deaf, or blind) to destroy 
or take away the kudurrus in the belief that in this way 
he (the instigator) would escape the effect of the curses 
(see pp, 49-50). But the responsibility is put on the 
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right shoulders (ef. p. 152) It may be mentioned that 
we find the same idea (of sending an irresponsible person 
to do the misdeed) in the Talmud. The irresponsible 
persons usually mentioned there are the deaf, the fool, and 
the minor (JON MW Pan). The first two correspond 
to the seth and sakle on the kudurrus, Instead of Da 
the kudurrus have 1 “md or la maida. There, foo, the 
responsibility rests upon the sender; ef.,eg.,'Talmud Babli 
Meila 21", Baba Mezia 10°, and especially Baba Kamma 59", 
There is much material in the first half of the book, and 
there 1s evidence of much painstaking labour, The results 
attained may, though, not be quite in proportion to the 
labour spent. 

The second part, in which Dr. Hinke gives a full 
Introduction to, transliteration and translation of, and 
commentary on the new boundary stone of Nebuchadrezzar 
(pp. 116-187), and also the boundary stone of Marduk- 
ahe-erba (pp. 158-199), is in itself a valuable contribution 
to Assyriological research, The philological commentary 
might have perhaps been a little more exhaustive, 
especially seeing that what the author himself regards 
as “a general introduction” takes up half the book, 
It may also be that some explanations are not «uite 
sate. Thus, for instanee, I would prefer to compare 
tabalu, not with Heb, 3M (see p. 178), but with Heb, 53%, 
‘canal’ (Jer. xvii, 8), and ‘3°, ‘ watercourse, stream’ 
(Isa, xxx, 24; xliv, 4). It gives a much better sense than 
‘dry Innd, Again, wak mé, translated by Dr, Hinke 
‘water-pourer’ (p. 62, see also Glossary), is, as a com- 
parison with the proverb in Beifrdge sur Assyriologie, 
vol. ii, p. 277 £, shows, equivalent to ‘son,’ ‘ offspring’; 
ef. also Susn, 3, vii, 9-13 (p. 62), where nak mé is parallel 
to pira, also London, 102, uu, 15-1) (ibid.), Mfé is here 
equivalent to zéru (ef. the name Marduk-sapik-zérim ; see 
p. 208), 
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A concordance of proper names (pp, 200-230), a list 
of symbols (pp. 241-245), and a glossary (pp. 246-319) 
enhance the value of this industrious, well-arranged, and 
well-printed book. To every future student of this branch 
of Assyriology Dr. Hinke's treatise will be indispensable. 
One can only wish the “ Babylonian Expedition” well and 
hope that more volumes will soon follow. 


SAMUEL DAICHES. 


THe Earnty History or Inna, From 600 Ec. To THE 
MvHAMMADAN Congvesr. By Vincent A. SMrru. 
Second edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 


Mr. V. Smith is to be heartily congratulated on this 
new edition of his history ; congratulated net only on the 
popularity of the work, as shown by its sale, but still more 
on the improvements he has introduced in the second 
edition. It is an ombitious and an arduons tosk to 
write the history of Ancient India when the materials 
are so imperfect, the lacuna so great, and so much 
is in dispute. By the history of Ancient India we 
virtually mean the history of Northern India: and 
even for this our materials are very incomplete and very 
eapriciously distributed. The epigraphic evidence, which 
is much the most important, has been digested for two 
periods only—the age of Asoka and of the Guptas ; with 
regard to the Sakas and the Kushins, matters are still 
in dispute. The evidence of coins fails us altocether 
east of Allahabad, and the testimony of the Greeks and 
Chinese is limited to certain brief periods, while the 
Purinie legends and the chance references of native 
writers help us little. After the fourth century A.D, matters 
improve somewhat, and before the close of the medimval 
era we begin to have some local histories; but, generally 
speaking, we have darkness illuminated by gleams of light, 
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and although the outlines are perceptible, the details are un- 
known. Thus any political history of Ancient and Medisval 
India at the present time must be regarded as largely 
tentative; but the discoveries of the last 50 or 60 years 
have been so numerous that it was worth while making the 
attempt. Mr. Smith's preliminary studies on Alexander's 
enmpaigns, Asoka, the Indo-Seyths and Kushans, the 
Gandhara sculptures, and the coinage and geography of 
the Guptas have made scholars acquainted with his views, 
and these have not always met with acceptance. But 
Mr. Smith's merits as a collector and arranger of facts are 
undeniable ; he has ransacked every recent publication 
bearing on his subject down to the end of 1907; his 
dilivence is admirable, and his history maintains a uniform 
average of general excellence and seldom degenerates into 
a bald chronicle of names. He sneceeds as a rule in 
giving the ordinary reader a succinct impression of what 
is surmised or known; and he has supplied the student 
with a storehouse of references to the recent literature, 
Few scholars have the good fortune to see a large edition 
of so serious a work exhausted in three years; fifty years 
have not sufficed to dispose of Lassen’s monumental tomes; 
and although the rapid sale of Mr. Smith's book is due 
in part to its adoption by the Indian Universities, it argues 
a considerable public interested im the results of research, 
if not qualified to follow the preliminary discussions. 

The improvements in the new edition of Mr. Smiths 
work are twofold. Tt has evidently been subjected to 
a very careful revision; verbal changes are fairly numerous, 
dates are altered here and there, and most of (although 
not all) the slips have been corrected. But the main 
feature of the present work is the addition of more than 
70 pages of new matter, an addition really of one-sixth to 
the volume of the book. Most of the additions relating 
to the history of Ancient India proper, the period before 
650 a.b., relate to matters of secondary importance, and 
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spring out of recent literature. A paragraph at the end 
of the long note on Aornos tells us that Dr. Stein's 
exploration of Mahiban completely disproves Colonel 
Abbott's theory. We have an interesting resumé of the 
recent papers in the Jndian Antuguary, ete., on Chinakya’s 
revenue system ; the much vexed question of Hinen-taiang's 
Mo-la-p'o 1s redisenssed ; and evidence is adduced to show 
that Skandagupta had some liking for the Buddhists 
Mr. Smith has added something in support of his views 
on Kushin chronology, and he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the so-called ‘ Chinese ’ hostages of Kanishka 
were petty princes of Kashcharia, a conclusion which is 
doubtless correct. So far we are only dealing with the 
details of old matter. As regards the Sakas and the Indo- 
Parthians, his views have undergone some motitication, 
He still appears to hold that the main body of the Sakas 
entered India by way of Gilztt or Chitral, an Opinion 
which is shared by many other scholars, and for which 
much may be said, although it is probably erroneous: but 
he recognises for the first time in some adequate fashion 
the influence of the Parthians in Western India, 
of capital importance, as it seams to Us, 
the key to many things, 

So far as the ancient history is concerned. 
this acknowledgment of Parthian influence 
contribution of the present volume. 
however, to greater matters, we may p 
account of 5. Thomas and Gondophares, which js partially 
new and based on the latest. discussions of the subject, 
Mr. Smith still quotes the Clementine Recognitions as the 
ehief authority for the mission of 8. Thomas, S.'Thomas’ 
apostolate among the Parthians and his visit to Gondo- 
phares are highly probable; but the insertion of the name 
of 5. Thomas in the Clementines js demonstrably a 
dramatie interpolation (J.R.A.S_. 1907, p. 958, note), The 
éhief feature of the present edition, the feature whinh 


ik point 
Which supplies 


We regard 
to be the chief 
Before passing on, 
aint out that in his 
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distinguishes it from its predecessor, is the treatment of 
medieval India, including under that term the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakitas of the Decean and the Pallavas and later 
kingdoms of the Tamil country. The treatsent accorded 
to this period in the original work was meagre, lifeless, and 
inadequate; it evidently had no interest for the author. 
Tt has been rewritten for the greater part, and enlarzed to 
double, so that it now forms nearly one-fourth of the 
whole history. For the chapter on the Chalukyas and 
Rashtrakiitas of the Deccan Mr. Smith, of course, had 
excellent materinis to start with, and here comparatively 
litth: has been altered. The history of the kingdoms of 
the South has been largely rewritten and eonsiderably 
enlarged, the most noteworthy additions being the intro- 
ductory sketch of the trade and civilisation of the South 
in Roman times, and the account given of the Pallavas, 
All this is well done. But the chief feature of the 
new edition is the medisval history of Northern India. 
Sind and Assam are brought for the tirst time under 
review; we should expect more to be made of Nepal 
and its age-long connection with Tirhit, with the help 
of M. S&S. Lévi's fascinating volumes, but that, after all, 
is only loeal history ; the history of the Palas and Senas 
of Magadha and Bengal is much improved, and brought 
into accordance with the most recent lights. But it is 
in dealing with Kanauj, the Rajpiits, and the Gurjaras 
that Mr. Smith is at his best. He now admits (for the 
first time, we believe) that the Hina invasion really 
shattered the fonndations of the Gupta Empire and 
changed the face of North-Western India: the reeent 
speculations on the origin of the Rajpits and their eon- 
nection with the Gurjaras and other barbarian invaders 
have tired his imagination ; and he rightly insists that the 
Rajpiits form an oeeupational caste composed of many 
elements, Aryan, aboriginal, or Central Asian, which were 
fused together and took shape in the anarchic centuries 
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that followed the invasion of the Hinas. In all this there 
is, of course, nothing original, but we are glad to have him 
for a convert, and he tells the story well. The history of 
Kananj is closely connected with that of the Rajpits, and 
is related more fully than has ever been done before ; 
indeed, it was impossible to do so until very recently. Of 
course, there are many pots on which we venture to 
dissent. Take the first which occurs to ns. We have 
certain reasons for thinking that both Ptolemy's Kanagora 
and Kanogiza refer to Kanauj, and we know no reason to 
the contrary (p. 347). Again, the obvious reason for the 
final abandonment of both Kampilya (Kampil) and Kananj 
was their desertion by the Ganges (p. 348), But to 
omit all petty matters, let us come to the main point. 
Mr: Smith sometimes fails, we think, to see the womd for the 
trees ; and he has overlooked the fact that the tradition of 
empire attached itself to Kanauj from the days of Harsha 
to the close of the medimval period. What Rome was to 
the barbarians, and Byzantium to the mediwval world 
of Europe, that was Kanauj in a lesser degree to the 
upspringing tribes of the Rajpits. The empire of Harsha 
was the last great empire which they knew of: the Doab 
was the sacred land of the Hindus, and Harsha’s capital, 
Kanauj, was the greatest and most magnificent of its cities: 
learning and the arts continued to flourish there in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when they were almost extinct 
in the surrounding provinces. Thus Kananj beeame the 
cynosure of the Rajputs, the pattern of the purest Hindu 
civilisation, the inheritor of o great tradition and renown, 
None of the great Rajpit tribes had their origin in this 
holy land, while all aspired to imitate its ways. Alone 
among the inland kingdoms of Hindustin the fame of 
the ears of the Chinese and the Arabs, Emigrants fom 
Kanauj were sought for to fashion the Hinduism o 


3 f Bengal 
and to oceupy lands in Gujarit. : 


The King of Kadén ir 
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counted it his proudest boast to have defeated the army 
of Kananj; and the alien monarchs who occupied the 
seat of Harsha assumed imperial titles, and seem to have 
occasionally exercised a vague suxerainty over territories 
which sometimes extended as far as the Himalayas, and at 
other times to Gujarat. The celebration of the aswamedha 
by Raja Jaichand, the last of the Kings of Kanauj, was 
an expression of this imperial claim, a elaim out of all 
proportion to the reality, and eontested in the closing 
centuries of the Middle Ages by Ajmir, Mahoba, Delhi, and 
other famous homes of Rajpit valour and Sanskrit 
learning. 

We have dwelt at length on this point, partly because 
it if intrinsically important and is usually overlooked, 
and partly because it refutes an error which is in danger 
of beeoming general. Philologists divide the Aryan 
vernacolars of Northern India into two great groups—ian 
inner group allied to the classical Sanskrit, and an outer 
group of non-classical Aryan. The inner group, which is 
the speech of the Do&ab, radiates outwards into the Eastern 
Ponjib and Rajputina, and, as Dr, Grierson says, “it has 
burst through the retaining wall of exterior languages, 
and reached the sea in Gujerat.” East of Allahnhad we 
have a vernacular which holds a middle place between the 
inner and the outer cirele, This distribution corresponds 
exactly with the medimval influence of Kanauj and the 
history of the Rajpits. But « theory has recently sprang 
op which we should call wild, if it were not advoeated 
by some yreat authorities and adopted in the new 
Gazetteer of India. This theory assumes that there 
was a second invasion of Aryans speaking a vernacular 
allied to the later classical Sanskrit, who, without leaving 
any trace of their migration on the road, installed them- 
selves in the heart of the country, and pushed the earlier 
Aryans north, south, east, and west, That sueh marked 
linguistic differences should survive after the lapse of 
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more than three thousand years, and the “drums and 
tramplings ” of so many conquests, 1s scarcely eredible, 
and certainly unparalleled; nor does it explam the 
anomalous linguistic survivals which lie outside the pre- 
tended ring fence. The Gazetteer, indeed, says that * the 
record of physical characters bears out the conclusions 
suggested by philology.” If the Gazetteer means that the 
fair-skinned Aryans got the more mixed the farther they 
travelled east, no one doubts it. But this is no support to 
the theory. On the contrary, the ring-fence theory ought 
to show the survival of the fair-skinned Aryans in Bengal 
in ecoutradistinetion to the darker Aryans of mixed blood 
in the Doab, Q.ELA., a veritable absurdity, as Euelid saith. 
Mr. Crooke sums up the ethnographical evidence very 
clearly: “ While to the east and south we can recognise 
an Indo-Aryan race of overlords and a lower stratum of 
black menials, in the Punjab, from the Rajpit and 
Brahman at the top down to the scavenger at the bottom, 
the race type is uniform.” The physical faets not only 
do not support the ring-fenee theory, they are a direct 
refutation of it. The linguistic facts are undoubted, and 
the medigval influence of Kananj and the Doaib on the 
Rajpits is their obvious historical explanation. When 
the Rajpits took the manners and civilisation of the 
‘Middle Country" for their standard, they largely adopted 
its speech, a speech which had been moulded hy centuries 
of literary culture. The Brajbhasha was to them what 
the literary language of the South of England was to the 
dialects of Britain. Pity it is that Mr. Smith lost so 
excellent an opportunity of giving the coup de grace to 
it speculation so impossible and misleading as this ‘ring 
fence ’ theory. 


Jd. KENNEDY. 
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Tre Rewicion or THe Vepa, By Mavrice Buoomrienn. 
New York and London, 1908, 


Professor Bloomtield is to be heartily congratulated on 
the appearance in book form of the leetures delivered in 
106-7 as the seventh series of American lectures on the 
History of Religions, His sketch of the development of 
Vedic religion from the Rgeveda to the Upanisads is 
unusually clear and satisfactory, and is distinguished by 
a most laudable absence of paradox. Conspicuous exmmnples 
of his wise conservatism may be found in his treatment 
of Aryan and Indo-Germanie myths in the third leeture., 
“The Prehistoric Gods,” in his adherence to the identity 
of Varuna and Ouranos (p. 136), against the theary of 
Varuna as the moon held by both Professor Olden berg 
and Professor Hillebrandt ; and in his refusal to accept 
as proved the very fascinating theory of Professor 
Hillebrandt of the real nature of the Indra-Vrtra myth 
(pp. 179 seq.), while being prepared to regard it favourably 
if Iranian evidence ean be found to support it! T weleome 
filso his emphatie refusal to accept the doctrine of 
Professors Denssen, Garbe, and Winternitez of the origin 
of the Atman doctrine among the Keatriyas (pp. 220 seq.), 
and I nay chim his support for the doctrine ? not merely 
of the antiquity of Bhakti, but of its derivation from the 
siine circles of thought as those in which the colder 
monism of the Upanisads rests. He points ont (pp. 280, 
251) that in the dialogue with Maitreyi, Yajhavalkyn 
“does not really intend to expound to his beloved 
Maitreyi the extremes of super-sensual rationalism, In 
effect, he expresses the ideal of union with the supreme 
being, the ultimate endeavour of all religions that have 


' Hillebrandt’s view of Indra really refutes his own earlier theory of 
the date of the Mahivrata (Hom. Forech., v, pp, 299 seq.), which, na 
I shall hope to show on another occasion, is in any case untenable, 

* CL my notes, JR.A.S., 1906, p. 483; 1907, pp. 465 seq., 400 seq, 


_—_— 
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evolved a supreme being worth uniting with. At a later 


period there comes out of the permanently untenable, cool 
intellectualism of the Upanishads the religion of the 
Bhaktas or‘ pions devotees’... It comes to this finally, 
that knowledge of the Supreme is but a preparation for 
what we call the love of God." 

There are but few points on which I would wish to 
tuke exception to Professor Bloomtield’s exposition. On 
p. 10 there is the dictum “ Mohammedanism fused with 
Hinduiam in the hybrid religion of the Sikhs,” but 
1 confess a perusal of the Granth m its English version 
leaves me ot & loss to find any substantial Mohammedan 
non-Indian element in Sikhism, taking the Bhagavata 
faith in its later forms as Indian properly so. called, 
though no doubt there are Christian elements im it. On 
p. 272 the word padviéasonkin is rendered * pegs of his 
(the horse's) tether, in apparent forgetfulness of Pischel's 
eonclusive argument! that ‘hobbles" are referred to. 
Again, at pp. 12 and 20, Professor Bloomfield allies himself 
with the view of an earlier date for the Rgveda than is 
held, for example, by Professor Macdonell* or Professor 
Hopkins. The question is undoubtedly one of considerable 
difficulty, but it is hardly advanced far by the evidence 
on which Professor Bloomtield relies. This consists of the 
Appearance of “ent and dried Iranian names” in Western 
Asin as early as 8c, 1600, The difficulty is that it is by 
no means certain that the names cited, Artashuvara and 
Artatama, from Tel-el-Amarna are really ‘lranian, and 
not ‘Aryan. The only evidence for these being ‘Iranian’ 
i« that Arta suits the Western Iranian rather than the 
Vedie rta or the Avestan Asha, but we are dealing only 
with a transcript, and that Arta could not represent the 
Aryan form seems very doubtful, while admittedly * the 
| Fedische Studien, i, p. 234. 


* Hiatory of Sanakrit Literature, ys. 12, 
2 See Bloomield, A.J. P., xxv, pp. $-12. 
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retention of s for A before vowels is contrary to all 
Tranian dialects. Nor do I feel satistied that we can 
safely assume from Arta the existence of the concept rita 
ina moral sense. The whole question, too, of the relation 
of Avestan and the language of the Rgveda presents 
serious difficulties which are not lessened by assuming an 
Aryan split long before nic, 1600, 

It remains to note that Professor Bloomfield is to be 
added to the list of those who do not tind totemism 
proved for the Veda, and to recommend his work to the 
perusal of all scholars who are anxious to have an account 
of Vedic religion at onee clear, interesting, and accurate, 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Daiserz Terrano Suzvext. OvTLINES oF Maniviana 
Buppuism. pp. vil, 420. London: Luzae, 1907, 


I was recently struck by the following declaration, 
written by one of the contributors to that excellent 
magazine The Brahmachorin, Says Pandit 8, C. 
Mukerjee, M.A.: "For the benetit of earnest enquirers 
I mention Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious 
(3 vols.) as a work which will help them more to under- 
stand the Parambramh [ie. parama brehma] of the 
Bhagavat Gita than all the Sanskrit commentaries 
taken together. This work draws its conclusions from 
the facts of the various branches of physical science by 
inductive method, and is not the speculation or dream 
of a philosopher, or the chimmerical [sic] idea of a modern 
Sannyasi. . ."' I have no objection—as the clever 
Mahiideo of Sir Alfred Lyall has—to the Pandits or 
Japanese reading Hartmann, even in three volumes, and 
nourishing themselves, ad instar Gandharvarwm, with 


* Brahmacharin, September, 1007, vol. viii, p. 97, 
LAS. 1908, a7 
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the vapours of the German philosophic alemlmes; ond 
that there may be great profit for any scholar from 
an exhaustive and intelligent knowledge of modern 
philosophoumena, the reader of “ A Buddhist Psychology ” 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, or of Steherbatskoi's essays on 
Dignaga’s system of logic, is well aware. As a role the 
Oecidental scholars do not care for the true philosophical, 
principles to be found in or elaborated from the Gita or 
the Mahayanist Buddhism, but only for the real and 
historical meaning of them ; and although there is always 
some danger of discovering modern moods of thinking 
in the old Indian treatises, their disinterestedness, together 
with some critical bon sens, some philological training, 
preserves them from too monstrous anachronisms or 
anatopisms. 

From this point of view, the very interesting work of 
Teitaro Suzuki must be severely criticised: his Maha- 
yaniam is, beyond what is useful or admissible, tinged 
with Vedintism and with German philosophy. I hope 
that he knows too well my high esteem for his learning 
to feel offended by my remarks. Of course, eve ry reader 
will find many interesting and new documents in the 
“ Outlines,” admire the literary skill, and feel sympathy 
for the religious zeal of the author.' 


1] confess | om rather sensitive when absurd comparisons aire mule 
between Christianity and Buddhism, between the “pain de ln penade 
oeclidentale,” a5 siye A. Barth, anil the “nercotique of the Bhiketis. 
Agninst my friend Albert J. Edmonds, I would affirm that the * Cambk™ 
af the Apocalypse is better symbol thu the *! elephant” of the Lalita: 
vistara : this last animal ts not aa kind and blameless as A.J. EK. helleves. 
Teitaro Busuki, like bis master in philosophy, Dr. Paul Carus, ia very 
hard upon the “Christian critics" of Buddhism (p. 18) Everybody, 
1 think, will admit thet Colonel Waddell has Hghtly characterised Maha. 
yinism by the following phrase, *‘s mysticism of sophistio nihilism,” 
Christian prejudices have no part in this opinion. But ‘T. Suzuki feels 
indignant ; ** Could » religions system be called sophistry when it makes 
a close enquiry into the science of dinlectica, in onder to show how futite 
it is to seek salvation through the intellect slaue®™ Eyen if stich wire 
the case, the dialectical enquiry of the Buddhist is not only sophistic but 
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Before debating with the learned Japanese the real 
significance of some Mahayanist tenets. [ should like 
to eall his attention to a few little details, which by 
themselves have no importance, but are troublesome to 
Sanskritists, 

A very well-known term in Mahayana books and in 
the Occidental works on them is the word parinamand, 
punyoperindmand, the '‘appleation’ or ‘turning’ of the 
personal merit to the spiritual or material welfare of 
one's self or one's neighbour ; especially the application of 
merit to the sequisition of the Bodhi, id est, of the power 
and knowledge of a Buddha, in order to save one's fellow- 
begs. Our author has very good and just appreciation 
of the perindameand, but, as he uses Chinese translations 
and knows only the had editions of the Buddhist Text 
Society of India, he has to invent a Sanskrit word for 
fay, and finds periverte (purivartana would have 


nonsensical throughout, For instance, Nigirjuna says that the walker 
(the man who is walking) is not walking, because two “ walls * would he 
necessary —a first owing to which he is named “ walker,” a second owlng 
to which the walker walks, Sophistry is not the exact name for cach 
jokes: stupidiam woul do, T. Sunuki suys again: “Could a doctrine 
he called nihilistio when it defines the absolute ‘as neither void por not 
void?” think that the Buddhists absolutely deny the existence of an 
aheolute, or, ruther, sav that “truth is silence.” Bot, even if we accep 
Sumuki's opinion, Colonel Waddell’s definition would prove excellent = {4 
it not ‘mystic nihilism" to find 4 ria media between “being” and “non- 
being"? Monier: Williams was a goo! scholar, ** but, cece eh omnis ts 
soon as he attempts to enter the domain of religious controversy, his 
intellect becomes pitequaly obscured hy his preconceived idens, ead 
Bodhisattvas. . . are contented, according to his view, with their 
‘perpetual residence in the heavens, aod quite willing to put off all 
desires for Buddhahood and Parinirvion.” This remark is so absurd 
that it will at once be rejected... ae... unworthy of refutation.” 
Suruki then quotes very sensible lines of Monier-Williame on the 
“celestial regions” and the “dreamy bliss in Heaven,” which play 
an important réle in Amitabha'’s worship, But Suzuki has supercilious 
marks of amatement, (!) (1, and the reader will feel sure that the 
Sukhivativyiha, the Karanlavydha, the Lotus of the Good Law, and 
many other siitras are terra incognita to our Outliner of Muhidyana: he 
seems to helieve that the derafoke is the only heaven of the Mahayana, 
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been better) He has forgotten that in his translation 
of the Mahdyine Sruddhotpada* occurs the right ward, 
parindmand. It is also an error to write sumurttisatya 
for axemevrtisatya. Clerical and unclerical misprimts are 
numberless.* 

As concerns the Buddhology and the metaphysics of 
the Great Vehicle, | must confess that the question is 
obscure and difficult. There are many kinds of Great 
Vehicle, and one cannot affirm that Suzuki's Mahiyanism 
is not really—with an uncompromising Occidental tinge— 
the Buddhism of some branch or sect. But the author 
omits to mention this diversity of schools and creeds, and 
gives us as true Mahfiyanism « pantheistic system much 
more Vedantice and Hegelian than Buddhistic, Christianity 
also is manifold, and every believer or unbeliever has 
some rights (humanly speaking) to make a choice between 
Arianism, Romanism, or Lutheranism: bot it would be 
rather venturesome for a historian to forget St. Paul, 
$t. Thomas Aquinas, and Calyin, and to adopt as the 
historical centre of Christianity, let us say, the Charybdis 
of Father Tyrrell. In the same way, neither Nagarjuna nor 
Asatga, neither the Sukhivativyiha nor the Lankavatara 
will have civie rights in Suzuki's Buddhism, nor is his 
definition fully applicable even to the Tantrik ideology. 

That this misconception is supported by some texts, 
I willingly admit. There is Vedintism in Buddhism. 
The Gandapidakarika (Alitasinti), if not a treatise from 
a Buddhist hand, is made up of Madhyamika tenets, The 


 Advaghosha’s “Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana” (Chicago 
Open Court, 14), p. jee he 

* For instance: p. Il, etrmm diarmam wikeonbideam, pret. 
aerniriel pelebin, eyatiredenca and eyatirewe : op. 17D, tat tae lanten "taxes 
Piiguinkn . «.” This Pinga/abe is the so-called Nilacukeus ae 
Nilanetra or Pifigalanetra (“alesa) or Aryadeva of Nanjio. His true name 
is Bhivaviveks or Bhiviveka (*) according to Watters: p, 173 ani yates 
rather anitya, Which cannot bea synonym for pratitya, , THiyata, 
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author of the Suklavidarsanabhami (Bendall MSS., to be 
published in this Journal) shows that a celebrated Buddha's 
saying, citlamatram bho jinaputra yad uta traidhdtukam 
("this threefold world is only thought”), is equivalent to 
the Upanishadie sarvay. Male idam Brahma (* verily, all 
that is Brahman,” Chand. 3, 14): that the verse of the 
“ Father-and-Son's collection " ( Pitaputriyasam hita )— 


Pudi porcini ripen ae drstipatham «rehati 
yat tu drstipathapraptam tan mayaiva sutuechakam 


(“the supreme or real nature of the qualities or things does 
not come in the realm of sight or cognition; and what is 
Visible or cogitable, that is illusion and absolutely void “~— 
comes to the same as the well-known passage of the 
Brhadiranyaka 3. 8. 8 But if Buddhistie “ voidness,” 
owing to the congenital illness of our mental faculties 
(intoxicated from the beginning of ages with the wrong 
ideas of being, of non-being, of becoming), turns to be the 
ene realissimuwm, Nagarjuna and all the orthodox attirm 
that the people who adhere to “ voidness” or to “non- 
voidness ” are lost for ever. Mahaiyanism finally merges 
into Vedintism, but it is not Vedintism from the cradle, 
and it retains some characteristies owing to which it can 
be distinguished even when merged. 

Mr. Teitaro Suzuki has “tout brouillé,” heeause he has 
admitted, without reflection, that the Dharmakaya—id ext, 
the “ Body of Law,” the true and unique body of the 
Buddhas and of all the saints who arrive at Nirvina—of 
course a “non-body "—is the ultimate principle of the 
universe, the ontological substratum of movable phenomena: 
this is not true Mahayinism. But T. Suzuki is not satistied 
with this Vedintisation of the Mahiyana, and the three 
volumes of Hartmann are called to the reseue, The 
Dharmakaya is “the spontaneous Will that pervades 
everywhere and works all the time, which always mani- 
fests itself for the best interests of sentient creatures,” 
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(Then Sakyamuni, Christ, Mahomet, and several prophets 
are respectfully enumerated.) Where did Mr. Suzuki 
discover this “spontaneous will” /. Fortunately he gives 
ns references. 

The expression “will of Dharmakaya” does not, of 
course, occur anywhere, but will, or rather vow, resolution 
(pranidhiina), is of frequent oceurrence and of para- 
mount importance in Mahayana. Every “future Buddha” 
(bodhisatten) resolves himself to become a Buddha for 
universal deliverance, T. Suzuki quotes texts where this 
pranidhdine is fully developed, and he adds after the 
word * will, between drackets, the talismanic words “ of 
the Dharmakaya.” In the Avatathsakasitra, “in which 
we read the whole significance of Buddhism,” a Bodhisattva 
explains that he must suffer the pains of hell in order to 
deliver the sinners. “ Painful as those sufferings are, 
T will not retreat, I will not be fnghtened, I will not be 
negligent, I will not forsake my fellow-beings. Why ! 
Berause it is the will [of the Dharmakaya] that all sentient 
beings should be universally emancipated.” It is certain 
that the Chinese text has been misunderstood, as the 
same focus ecltasiets occurs in the Vajradhvajasiitra 
(Siksasammuceaya, P- 280): alum duibhepaidinam. wpiielin 
dami, ... na niverte na paliyaimi nottrasyimi nt 
ainaetronay cb HU na pratyudivearte qe vistdame tet ioaeyet 
Aetoh } cheese ap nirviheatatye maya sorvescttodndm 
lhivwo; nawe mama kimahdrah, servasattvattiriena- 
pronidhdinay’ mame ...="T will nob retreat . ek 
I will not be despondent* Why? Because the burden of 
all the creatures is to be carried by me. It is not, for 
me, a matter of option: [since] T have taken the resolution 
of leading all the creatures to the other shore.” I fear 
that the Chinese has omitted the words To 


1 Sie Bendall; rather ‘urtirane pro’. 
* pa eigiddnl ; has the Chinese translater read promdda t 


4) 
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katmeledne) ; and Suzuki himself is confessedly responsible 
for the bracketted “ of the Dharmakiaya.” ? 

T. Suzuki's views on hodhieitta are rather inexact. 
"Bodhi, though essentially an epistemological term, 
assumes a psychological sense when it is used in con- 
junction with eitta, ie. heart or soul. Bodhicitta or 
bodhihrdaya, which means the same thing, is more 
generally used than hodAi singly in the Mahayana texts, 
especially when tts religious import is emphasised above 
its intellectual one, Hodhicitta, viz. intelligence heart, 
is a réflex in the human heart of its religions archetype, 
the Dharmakaya.” Let us observe that the phrase 
hodhiirdaye is framed upon the Chinese j& (sin = 
thought, heart), and is hitherto unknown to Sanskrit 
lexicography, I do not exactly realize the meaning of 
‘epistemological’ and ‘psychological,’ but there is not 
much mystery in fodhi and hodhieitta, Bodhi is the 
‘enlightenment’ by which one becomes a Buddha: it has 
no relation with any ‘cognisable’ being, the suppression 
of the ‘veil of commsable’ ( jieydvercva). Therefore it 
if said that a Buddha knows in not knowing. Bodhicitta 
18 the “thought of becoming oneself a Buddha,” a thought 
or a resolve concerning Bodhi. The SPN BIER 
bodlicitia. is not an ‘amplifieation’ of the hodhicitta, 
not “intelligence heart that is supreme and most perfect,” 7 
bot the “thought of becoming a perfeet Buddha.” 

When possessed of bodhicitta a man ean be said to be 
an “embryo of Buddha,” a Buddhagerbha. This phrase 
oCCurs im Siksisamuceaya, p- 103, where the elements 
of the spiritual progress towards enlightenment are 
compared with the suecessive states of embryonic 
development: “A germ or embryon of Buddha has for 


' But the brackets are eure S at pp. 208, 1, where is celebrate! ** the 
universal love of the Dharmakiya.” 

“The Prajfipiramité, the mother of the Bodhisattvas, and also the 
cudtti of the Tintrik Boddhas, is not bochicitta. 
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kalala the thought of enlightenment (hodhicitia), for 
urbudle pity, for pect benevolence ; it is shana by 
immovable resolution...” 

Synonymous with Buddhegarbhe is the much more 
important expression Tathagatagarbha ; but it can he 
translated sometimes ‘womb of Buddha, and many 
pantheistic speculations are connected with it. Teitaro 
Suzuki has dealt with this abstruse topic im many pages 
af his book, and sometimes usefully. 

According to him “the womb of Tathagata is the tran- 
acendental soul or pure intelligence [=fathata, bhittakots ; 
dharmakaya] influenced by the principle of hirth-and- 
death, and subjecting itself to organic determinations. 
__., The Womb works under the constraint of partieu- 
larisation: the essence of Tathagata-hood, however, 1s 
here preserved intact, and, whenever it is possible, our 
finite minds are able to feel its presence and power.” 
So far as concerns the psychological point of view; as 
eoncerns the cosmos, the ultimate reality is named Womb 
of Tathagata “ when it is thought of in analogy with the 
mother earth, where all the germs of life are stored, and 
where all precious stones and metals are concealed under 
the cover of filth.” 

These last words refer probably to the simile of the 
Lankavatara! Bhogavat says that the Tathigatagarbha, 


| Loikdvatara, pp. 80-81 (Buddhist Text Society), Lot us observe, en 
passant, thet T. Surnki is unfortunate enough to make worse the alreacly 
Hisnatrous reading of this elition, I hear that Mr. Sakaki is preparing 
an etition of this important text. According to Mahiyiinn, we are 
Ruddhos becouse (1) we can become Buddhos; (2) in absolute truth, we 
do not exist, and the Buddhns too are only nomex, therefore the Buddhas 
and all the beings are identical according to the logical argument a = ¢, 
b=c, ash. Ip tho same way samsira is vod, nirviina is void, ergo 
samsira = nirvina.. So for the Midhyamikas, The vunikaavedian 6 
w little further. There ix only * thought,’ without object, subject, and 
act of thinking, The Buddhas hove dispelled all the veils that envelop 
the ‘absolute thought’: we have not. Monist or pantheistic speculations 
may grow on this principle, and such has been the case. 
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ie. the embryo of a Tathagata, lies inside the body of 
every being, just as a precious jewel covered by filth: 
scrirattivedehintargate moharghamilyaratnam malina- 
vestuparivestitam iva. This embryo is not to be looked 
upon as illustrating the future Buddhahood of every 
being, since it bears the thirty-two marks (dvdtrimsallal- 
sinitdhart), since it is always the same, propitious, 
eternal, pure from the beginning owing to its essential 
purity and brightness (nitya, dhruva, siva, sisvata, pra- 
lrtiprabhasvarnnisuddhyadivifuldha), I doubt whether 
Teitaro Suzuki could quote a more effective text to uphold 
his theory that there is a thing in itself, whatever be 
its name. But, fortunately, the Laikavatira informs us 
that Mahimati was astonished by the strange sayings of 
his master, and thus manifested his anxiety: “If it be 
so, how can the doctrine of the Tathigatagarbha differ 
from the doctrine of Atman supported by the heretics ? 
The heretics, O Lord, explain the doctrine of Atman in 
this sense, that Atman is eternal, non-active, exempt from 
qualities, omnipresent and undestrnetible?" The Lord, 
being a good Buddhist, agrees with his far-seeing disciple. 
“The Buddhas,” says he, “teach the doctrine of the 
Tathaigatagarbha in order to dispel the fear inspired by 
the negation of the reality, in order to conquer the 
heretics who believe in Atman.” Therefore, according 
to the Lankfvatara, the teaching of Tathigatagarbha as 
the ‘immanent reality’ is provisional, a means designed 
to ‘introduce’ the unbelievers and the low-minded into 
the absolute truth: that there is nothing to be known, no 
knower, no knowledge. 

In fact, T. Suzuki's book seems to be inspired by the 
views of the ‘school of the mantras’ (Shin-gon-shu), 
which agrees with the theosophical principles of the 
Tantrism, and, according to the Japanese, is to be 
studied in the Mahfvairocanibhisambodhisitra (Nanjio, 
530, translated 724 a.p.), the Vajrasekhara (Nanjio, 1039, 
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1427, 1430), the Susiddhikaramahatantra (Nanjio, 533). 
Here the cardinal axiom is that everyone 18 a Buddha in 
disguise, and can easily ‘realize’ Buddhahood by theurgical 
processes. Several quotations of our author are ‘Tantrik, 
for instance: “If we do not dive deep into the mighty 
ocean of passion and sin, how could we get hold of the 
precious gem of Buddha-essence 1” | 

T should like to examine many other points of interest; 
but what precedes is enough to show the deficiencies of 
method of T. Suzaki. 

Lovis DE LA VALLEE Poussin. 


THE Ockanic LANGUAGES - THETR GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE, 
VocanuLary, AND Oriary, By D. Macnoxatp, D.D., 
of the New Hebrides Mission. London: Henry Frowde, 
1907. 


To pass an unfavourable verdict upon a book that was 
evidently undertaken and composed as a lnbour of love, 
1s all nnpleasant and unwelcome task, but it must on this 
occasion be faced. Dr. Macdonald has devoted a gremt deal 
of obviously honest endeavour in an attempt to prove that 
the Oceanic languages belong to the Semitic family. To 
say that he has entirely failed to make out his case would 
not, perhaps, in itself necessarily imply an altogether 

wilverse eriticism of his work : *or- the examination of the 
relations between different families of language with 


. a view to the discovery of their possibly cognate origin is 
a legitimate (ii not very promising) sphere for the labours 


_ cof the comparative philologist ; and there is probably no 
better way of investigating such a question than to set 
up i provisional hypothesis and endeavour to the best of 


- one's ability to test and, if possible, establish it: In the 
: present instance it seems that the attempt was hound 
: - = | 


= 
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to fail, as the fundamental thesis to be proved appears 
to be in fact incapable of proof: it would seem that 
there is no ascertainable connection between the two 
families of language in question. That; however, is not 
the real ground of objection against Dr, Macdonald's 
work: the main point is that the process whereby he 
attempts to prove his case is incapable of proving anything. 
Dr. Macdonald appears to have not the slightest idea of 
what constitutes proof in the domain of comparative 
philology, and his book is entirely devoid of scientific 
method, Even if his main thesis were true, the reasoning 
whereby he tries to establish it would remain equally 
worthless and nugatory. 

This, I am aware, is harsh language, and not to be used 
without, good and sufficient reason. [ propose presently 
to justify it, but in the tirst place I intend to devote a few 
words to the preliminary part of Dr. Macdonald’s work, 
wherein he propounds the problem to be solved, namely, 
“What is the origin of the Oceanic languages?” Under 
this name he includes the Malayan (or Indonesian), the 
Polynesian, and the Melanesian groups: these three, as he 
quite rightly observes, are branches of one family, which he 
calls Oceame, and which has usually been termed Malayo- 
Polynesian. Professor Schmidt has recently renamed it 
Austronesian. The name does not really matter very 
much, the essential fact being that these three groups ans 
members of one family, which (as Dr. Macdonald says) is 
as perfectly detined a family of languages as is the 
Semitic or the Indo-European, Further, I think one 
must agree with his view that this connection implies 
an original common Oceanic mother-tongue, and that “ to 
establish the Asiatic relationship of the Oceanic is to 
establish that that mother-tongue was originally carried 
by its speakers from the Asiatic Continent into the Island 
world.” Nordo I propose to quarrel with his proposition 
that “the question as to whether the Asiatic relationship 
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of the Oceanic can be established is a purely linguistic 
question, Which ean only be answered from a due investi- 
gation of the available linguistic data.” This principle is 
sound enongh in itself, but unfortunately, instead of 
adhering to it, Dr. Macdonald has attempted to correlate 
his linguistic conclusions (in themselves erroneous becatse 
based on very imperfect investigation) with racial data 
that will mot square with them. 

When, however, Dr. Macdonald tries to set up an 
# priert presumption in favour of his theory that the 
original Oceanic mother-tongue was brought to the 
Eastern islands from the Arabian Peninsula, I bee to differ 
from him entirely. His statements, briefly put, are the 
following. First, that “the Negro element in the Oceanic 
race is older than the Mongol”: to whieh the answer is 
that trom whatever part of Asia the speakers of the 
Oceanic mother-tongue may have come, they must have 
reached Indonesia before they arrived in Melanesia: but in 
Melanesia alone, of the Malayo-Polynesian linguistic area, 
the “Negro” (or rather, Papuan) type found. In 
Indonesia it is conspicuous by its entire absence, the 
Negrito races, of which sparse remnants are found there, 
being of a quite distinct racial type from the Papuan, and 
speaking languages which in some cases are altogether 
alien and in others are directly borrowed from their more 
civilised Indonesian neighbours. Therefore the “ Negro” 
type of race can in no wise be correlated with the Oceanic 
forin of speech, if the latter (as is now generally agreed 
by all competent authorities) was brought to the islands 
from the Asiatic mainland, In fact, it is now as root 
as proved that the Papuan type of race must be 
correlated with the peculiar languages styled © Papuan " 
by thetr discoverer, Mr, S. Ray. That disposes of 
Dr. Macdonald's facile hypothesis that this racial type 
was brought into the island world by Semitic colonists 
with large negro element in their blood, a view 
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untenable on anthropological grounds also, for the Papuan 
and the African Negro are quite distinct racial CV pHs, 

The fact is that Dr. Maedonald’s first Proposition is 
really beside the point. Whether the Mongoloid element 
in Indonesia (which need not necessarily, and probably 
should not, be correlated with the Oceanie form of speech) 
is, or is not, prior to or older than the Negroid element in 
Melanesia, is a question that has no bearing on the alleged 
relationship between the Oceanic and Semitic families of 
speech, Dr. Macdonald, while recognizing that the 
speakers of the Oceanic languages are descended from 
several distinct races, attempts to discount their funda- 
mental physical differences by postulating for them 
i mental, social, and religious unity which does not, in 
fact, exist among them, and would not, if it did, affect the 
linguistic problem he has set out to solve. The truth is 
that the diversity of race in the Oceanic linguistic area 
is in glaring contrast with its unity of speech, and the 
latter ean only be explained on the assumption that 
thronghout a great part of that area the languages now 
spoken are not the orginal languages of the races that 
now use them, but have been imposed from without by 
foreign colonists or conquerors, Though it would be 
highly interesting to learn what race of men these 
immigrant speakers of the old Oceanie mother-tongue 
belonged to, it is from the purely linguistic point of view 
a matter of indifference whether they were black, white, 
yellow, or brown. Dr. Macdonald would have done well 
to avoid complicating his linguistie question by the 
introduction of matter whieh, on his own principles, must 
be pronounced irrelevant to the issue he proposes to decide, 

His next argument is that the Indonesian alphabets 
are not Indian in origin, but directly derived from the 
Phoenician, Apart from the fact that it has been proved 
up to the hilt that these alphabets are derived from 
&® Southern Indian form, one does not see how this 


= 
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eontention helps his case: for these ilphabets are eonfined 
to the western tslands of Indonesin, which show abundant 
other traces of Indian mtinence, and they are entirely 
absent from the Melanesian and Polynesian regions. 
When he goes on to assert that “from whatever pomt 
the Oceanic race migrated into the Island world, they 
did so in sea-going vessels,” one is tempted to wonder 
whether he has ever looked at a large-scale map of the 
Eastern Archipelago. He makes much of King Solomon's 
Pheenician fleet and so forth, but overlooks the simple 
facet that from the Indo-Chinese Peninsula to Australia 
and Melanesian the sea is covered with a multitude of 
islands situated so close together that these waters are 
practically landlocked, One could, at certain seasons of 
the year, drift with ease and safety from one end of this 
vast archipelago to the other in a “ses-going vessel” 
hollowed out of a single tree-trunk by the simplest and 
most primitive means; and it may be regarded as certain 
that the coast-dwellers of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
possessed the means of making such ‘dug-out’ canoes 
long before any Semitic fleet adventured on the long 
voyage to the Far East. In fact, it is obvious that if we 
must assume an Asiatic origin for the inhabitants of the 
Eastern islands, all « priori considerations point to Indo- 
China, the nearest part of the Asiatic mainland, as: their 
centre Of dispersion. The real issue, however, is not the 
origin or bodily peculiarities of the Oceanic races, but 
rather the point of departure from which the Oceanic 
languages Were introduced into the islind world of the 
South Seas. Some twenty years ago Professor Kern, by 
a skilful comparison of purely linguistic data, showed 
that the Oceanic languages tust have been brought inte 
their present locations either from one of the great islands 
of Indonesia or, more probably, from the east coast of 
Indo-China, where several cognate languages (e., Cham, 
Jarai, Radeh, ete.) are spoken to this day, More recently 
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Professor Schmidt has linked the Oceanic languages up 
with a number of language groups extending right through 
Indo-China into Central India, Of these researches 
Dr. Macdonald appears, however, to be entirely unaware ; 
for he makes not the slightest allusion to them, though 
their conclusions are in direet confhet with his own. 

The weak point in Dr. Maedonald’s equipment, apart 
from his want of appreciation of the nature of evidence 
in matters of linguistic research, is that he has no sufficient 
acquaintance with the work of his predecessors in the 
domain of Oceanic comparative philology. i he had 
studied the writings of Neubronner van der Tuuk and 
Kern, to say nothing of other workers in this field, his 
book would never have been written. He writes purely 
from the standpoint of a member of the New Hebrides 
mission, to whom Efate is, as it were, the hub of his 
linguistic tmiverse: than this, he avows that, m_ his 
opinion, no better standpoint eould be chosen from which 
to make a study of the whole Oceanic family. I cannot 
hut think that this pardonable preference for the sphere 
of his own missionary labours has disqualitied him in his 
philological researches. 

The fact is that Melanesia is a singularly bad starting- 
point for such researches. In the first place, because the 
Melanesian languages m all their lending characteristics 
are derivative and secondary, blurred and garbled copies 
of an original which is far better represented by the 
Indonesian ones. “Therefore anyone who would thread 
his way through their intricacies should be well grounded 
in Indonesian philology, which is the only clue to this 
maze; and that is just where Dr. Maedonald is deticient. 
Secondly, although «a few individual members of the 
family have been carefully investigated, the Melanesian 
languages have not as yet been scientitically studied 
in their entirety: their phonology, for instance, is such 
a complicated jumble that several competent authorities 
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have had to admit themselves baffled in their efforts to 
discover the laws that underlie it. Dr. Codrington, one 
of the most eminent of Melanesian scholars, has pointed 
out that in these island languages the same word will 
appear in Various forms and no one can determine which 
form is original, no order of change can be asserted, and 
it is generally impossible to find a law of change. He 
aceounts for this, very plausibly, by supposing that the 
yarious languages have been brought irregularly into their 
present seats, not in successive and considerable migrations 
from one quarter or another, but by chance and petty 
movements of people whose language, though belonging to 
one family, was already much broken up and diversitied, 
Mr. &. H. Ray, the most recent authority on the subject, 
entirely endorses this view. 

Whatever may be the reason of this peculiarity, it is 
obvious that it makes the Melanesian languages o very 
unsuitable point of departure for comparative studies : 
until their anomalics have been explained and set in order 
by a careful and exhaustive investigation, lmking them up 
with the already relatively well-ascertained principles of 
Indonesian comparative philology, they will only be 
a snare to the etymologist, as they have been to 
Dr, Macdonald. Because Melanesian phonology is 
extremely variable and (in outward seeming) subject to 
no rules, he apparently imagines that any sound may be 
assumed, as between any two languages, to change into 
or correspond with any other sound, just as it may happen 
to suit his etymological requirements, He never attempts 
to establish anything analogous to Grimm's law in Indo- 
European linguistics or Van der Tuuk’s laws in Indonesian : 
his Phonology chapter is a wilderness of unregulated and 
purely arbitrary changes of sound, unsupported by any- 
thing that could fairly be called evidence. | 

Many of these assumed changes and correspondences are 
demonstrably wrong. For instance, in order to prove 
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that ¢ changes into m, Dr. Maedonald gives, vnfer alia, 
Mahri iif = Malagasy enine, ‘six,’ and Syriac m-istuta = 
Malagasy ani-tiwne, ‘drink.” Now here it can be proved 
to absolute certainty by a comparison of the various 
Indonesian languages inter se, that the Malagasy forms 
are secondary, the final -ne representing an original 
Indonesian - and the words having formerly been 
éném and minwm respectively. We should have, there- 
fore, to suppose (Tf Dr. Macdonald's view were tenable) 
that though the first ¢ in these words became om, the 
second one somehow changed into an m, which in its turn 
has (like all final nasals, by a regular law of Malagasy 
phonetics) to appear as -na. When Dr. Macdonald 
wrongly contends that it is # that has here become m, 
he merely displays his ignorance of the elements of 
Indonesian comparative phonology. It is a further detail 
that the Semitic word for ‘six’ originally had an initial 
s- (ns in the Arabie j.,), which Dr. Macdonald arbitrarily 
assumes the Indonesian equivalents to have dropped, 
thongh, in fact, there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that they ever possessed it. Obviously it is no 
use attempting to bridge over irreconcilable primary forms 
like j., and @iém by means of decayed and secondary 
ones such as fit and enina, Similarly, in the other pair 
of words, m-isiufa and m-inwna, the mitial wi- is 
tinessential and the former word is given in Dr, Macdonald's 
vocabulary in various forms such as «'fa’, ‘is‘t'o’, sake’, 
ete., which have nothing whatever in common with tnmwm, 
the stem of witmena. 

Avain, Dr. Macdonald mixes up purely phonetic changes 
with morphological ones. Thus he asserts that m is often 
pronounced jf, and gives as an instance the Malagasy mutti, 
Joti, ‘dead, corpse.” These two words are not, however, 
mere phonetic variants of one another: mati is the result 
of a formative process analogous to inflection, whereby 
the initial j- (originally p-) is nasalised to m- in order 
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to express certain verbal functions One has only to 
compare the equivalents in the other Indonesian languages 
to satisfy oneself on that point. 

A few more specimens of Dr. Macdonald's wild etymo- 
logies must be given, in order to show the sort of 
phonological evidence on which he bases his thesis of 
the Semitic origin of the Oceanic languages. He makes 
out that the Arabic ass Malay pisong and Malagasy 
anti (sic, really wnfsi), ‘banana, are all one. He 
identifies the Malay bini, perémpuan, ptrawan, and 
some half «a dozen words in various other languages, 
meanmg ‘woman, ‘wife, ‘female, and the like, and 
asserts their connection with the Arabic er Pérém- 
puan and pérawan he styles redupleated forms, though 
in what conceivable manner they can be considered 
reduplications of hini or aie is not clear. But 
Dr. Macdonald has very loose ideas about reduplication : 
to him d#lapan, ‘eight,’ and salapan, ‘nine, are both 
reduplicated forms of the same word, and he pours 
scormm on Bopp and Max Miiller, who (supported therein 
by the general consensus of Indonesian scholars) held 
that the titial saison. of these words embody the 
numerals ‘two° and ‘one* respectively, He identities 
the Malay bintang, ‘star; with the Mahri ‘ahkob; Malay 
lima, ‘five; with Arabie Z.42.- Malay tjoh, ‘seven, 
with the general Indonesian pite and Arabic das; Malay 
délapun, ‘eight, with Indonesian wel and Arabie es 


Malay #fmbilan, ‘nine, with slop, and Tnidonuatan 
siwa with Arabic gx3; Malay puloh (sapuloh), * ten, 
with Arahe ppd. One could fll a number of this 
Journal with similar stuff culled from Dr. Macdonald's 
dissertations and vocabulary : I will give a few specimens 
from the last-named source, Efate Aando, ‘child’ = 
Arabic wolada: Efate mature, ‘to sleep’ = Arabic 
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wasina; Efate mifa, ‘to look at' = Arabie ‘ana : Efate 
wose, ‘oar’ = Malay dayong = Arabic mibdef; Efate 
mont, ‘third’ = Malay burong = Arabie farhu: Efate 
mauri, ‘to live’ = Malagasy veluna = Arabie ‘aé: 
Efate. tau, ‘season’ = Arabie caman: Efate rau, 
‘leaves’ = Arabic hadab'; Efate fatu, ‘stone’ = Hebrew 
then; Efate un, ‘ fish-seale’ = Hebrew Aalas, ‘to pull 
out’; and (best of all, perhaps) Efate wota, § chief,’ 
‘lord = the name of the Phonician deity Baal! These 
are fair specimens of Dr. Maedonald’s etymologies; and 
I think it will be admitted on all hands that they do 
not bear the stamp of axiomatic certainty or self-evident 
truth. It is not sufficient to pick out two words in two 
distinct languages and assert their identity, merely because 
they happen to agree more or less closely in meaning, It 
is the business of the comparative philologist to show 
analytically, letter by letter and sound by sound, that 
the one word corresponds exactly with the other, One 
is almost ashamed to state what has been «a common- 
place for the last century or so; but Dr, Macdonald has 
made no attempt to eomply with this recognised rule of 
linguistic proof. His etymologies are A mere string 
of unsupported and improbable guesses: to put them 
down in a book is no addition to the sum of human 
knowledge, but at most an exhibition of misdirected, 
though imaginative, ingenuity, such as the etymologists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were wont 
to indulge in. 

fi must not, however, be imagined that Dr. Macdonald 
confines himself to the mere comparison of words, He 
essays to go further and to establish analogies between 
the structures of the Semitic and Oceanic families of 
speech respectively. Now, as everyone knows, the 
Semitic languages are inflectional and their system is 
highly characteristic and peculiar, consisting as it does 
of the modification, by internal vowel-change and the 
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addition of syllables, of the roots, usually triliteral, 
which constitute the fixed element in the language. The 
Oceanic languages, on the other hand, are agglutinative, 
using prefixes, intixes, and suffixes to ougment stem- 
words which, broadly speaking, remain otherwise un- 
changed. In a considerable number of cases (possibly in 
all) these stem-words appear to have been built up from 
monosyllabic roots, which, as a rule, no longer exist as 
independent words. There is, therefore, a fundamental 
difference between the structures of these two families of 
speech. But it so happens that the Oeeanie stem-words 
are usually of two syllables, and as the phonetic system 
of the Oceame languages does not tolerate the heaping up 
of consecutive consonants (except to a very limited extent), 
it follows that in a large proportion of cases the general 
type of such a stem-word is XuYuZ, a formula wherem 
A, ¥, and # represent any consonant, and a any vowel, 
One sees at a glance what a close resemblance there 
is between such an Oceanic stem-word and a Semitic 
triliteral root with the first two consonants vocalised 
and the final vowel elided., 
means all. 





That, however, is by neo 
Not only are the Semitic languages very 
rich in synonyms, but Semitic inflection, particularly in 
the verb, is extraordinarily varied, and offers a large 
number of forms to choose from. Dr. Macdonald is there- 
fore never at a loss, When fa'l will not fill the bill, he 
falls back on one of its variants, jelat, mafial, maf ulat, 
or whatever form out of a seore or more seems to answer 
best. When it suits him he adds terminal vowels, 
nunation, prefixes, and suffixes quant. suf. (without any 
regard for their grammatical functions), and in this way 
he usually contrives to tind a Semitic form hearing some 
more or less plansible resemblance to some Oceanic stem- 
word or derivative of somewhat similar meaning, His 
leading instance is a series of words Henning ‘to bend," 
‘fold, ‘involved, and the like, and his method consists 
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in simply putting together a group of Oceanic forms such 
as lipart, fifo, lofa, lapis, ete, without distinguishing 
between those that (like dipat and lifa) are simply the 
same word in different languages, and others that are 
distinct words having merely more or less resemblance to 
one another. These words he then identities with such 
Arabie forms as laff, lijfat, loffa, ete:, which apparently 
mean mueh the same thing. He runs in the same way 
through nearly a hundred Semitie triliteral roots and 
their derivatives, real and imaginary, When the Oceanic 
equivalents happen to haye an open final syllable, they 
are conveniently referred, according to their vowels, to 
one of the forms fa'l, fl, ful, ete, in their respective 
variants flu, fo'li, fo'la, fi'lu, ete,, and one of the Semitic 
radicals is assumed to be doubled (as in doffa) or elided, 
When the ending is econsonantal, as in Lipat (and no 
Semitie root can be found whose three radicals tit in 
conveniently), one or other of the numerous derivative 
forms in -af is ealled in to explain matters; and it does 
not seem to make much difference whether the Oceanic 
word ends in -t, -p, -n, -8, or even -k, -7, -m, or -; they 
all, seemingly, derive from -af, which also sometimes loses 
its final -f and forms vocalie endings! 

Dr, Macdonald next proceeds to identify the Semitic 
inflexions with the Oceanic affixes. Here, too, his 
identifications are absolutely arbitrary and capricious. 
Because there is a Semitie prefix ma- and an Oveanic 
one of similar form (but different forte), it does not 
follow that they are of the same origin. One might 
Just as well identify the Malay pretix pfr- with the 
Latin per- or the Achehnese g#- with the German fe-. 
Dr. Macdonald's capacity for treating of the Oceanic 
affixes may he gauged by the fact that he sets up 
a series of Malay suffixes -fhan, -rian, -pkon, ete, which 
is much the same as if, in English, one were to deduce 
such suffixes as -afion, -ition, -ofien, and -ution, the 
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first letters being in both series the terminations of the 
stem and no part of the suffix at all. 

I do not propose to follow Dr, Macdonald through his 
identitication of the Semitic and Oceanic pronouns and 
particles : suffice it to say that his procedure here 
differs in no way from that which he uses elsewhere, and 
leads to equally inconclusive and improbable results, 
In short, all this part of his work is altogether a most 
unfortunate performance, of no service from the point of 
view of scientitic research, but eminently likely to mislead 
any unwary student into whose hands it may fall. 

It is a relief to turn from these vagaries to the 
Melanesian material embodied in Dr. Macdonald's hook. 
His vocabulary, so far as it represents the language of 
Efate, cannot, it is true, be adequately appreciated by 
anyone who has not lived in that island; but so far 
a4 a mere outsider can judge, it has been carefully and 
intelligently put together, represents much labour, and 
is a valuable contribution to Melanesian lexieography. 
At any rate, it is pretty full, and it certainly contains 
a good deal of very interesting information. Apart from 
the Semitic etymologies which distigure it, though they 
are no essential element in it, and except in certain cases 
where the original meaning of Efatese words appears to 
have been deduced from these imaginary Semitic ety- 
mologies, the Efatese vocabulary seems to be a creditable 
piece of work. The sugested Indonesian equivalents 
are, however, very often unconnected and misleading, 
It is impossible to identify Efate usr. ‘sweat,’ with 
Malay menix, Efate taku, * brothers-in-law! with Malay 
tirt, Efate toko, ‘to rest,’ with Malay dudok (the true 
equivalent here would appear to be Malay twneprpie, 
ch soho, ‘true, Malay sunggoh), or Efate kamkeam, 
‘scissors, with Malay chubhit 


; amd there are scores of 
similar cases. 


In conelusion, I can only express my regret that 
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Dr. Macdonald should have allowed himself to be led 
astray by his Semitie will o' the wisp. If he had worked 
out the relation of Efatese to the other Oceanic languages 
he might have produced a less ambitious but far more 
valuable book. But this assumes a radical change of 
method and point of view: which is, perhaps, too much 
to expect of anyone. 
C. 0. BLAGDEN. 


STUDIES ABOUT THE KATHASARITSAGARA, by J. 5. SPEYER. 
[Verhandelingen der Koninglijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde. Nieuwe Reeks. Deel viii, No. 5.] Amsterdam, 
Johannes Miller; Januari, 1908, 


It is well known that the Kathasaritsigura, “the 
great store-house of tales and stories of all kinds,” which 
we owe to the Kaémiri poet Somadeva, is one of the few 
Sanskrit works the date of which can be approximately 
fixed. The late Professor Bthler showed that it was com- 
posed between 1063 and 1082. But Somadeva expressly 
affirms that his poem is a reproduction in oa condensed 
form of an older work called the Brihatkatha, written 
in the Paisicei dialect. The Brihatkathi itself has not 
been found, and for some time scholars seemed to have 
believed that Somadeva was guilty of excessive modesty 
in disclaiming originality for his work. But the diseovery 
by Burnell and Bihler of manuseripts of the Brihatkathi- 
mafijari of another Kaémiri poet, Kshemendra, who was 
almost coeval with Somadeva, and the subsequent publi- 
eation of the work in printed form, have placed beyond 
doubt the fact that the two poems are based upon a 
common substratum, which can be no other than the 
work ascribed by Somadeva to Gunidhya, There cannot 
be the least doubt about the existence in Kasmir in the 


ie 
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eleventh century of that vast encyclopedia of tales in 
the Paisaci dialect, which is acknowledged as the common 
souree of both the Brihatkathimanjari and the Kathasarit- 
sigara. The question would appear to bea little complicated 
by the discovery by Pandit Hara Prasid Sastri of a third 
redaction of the Bnhatkatha. ‘This work is being edited 
by a French scholar named M. Lacdte, but as yet little 
is known about it. The little that is known tends to 
show that it does not cover precisely the same ground as 
the two other poems. 

Professor Speyer in the first section of his studies deals 
with the Brihatkathimafijari and the Kathisuritsigara, 
considered as reproductions in Sanskrit of the Paiéaci 
original. He shows that the former poem, though it 
has been so carelessly edited that passages are found 
out of their proper connection, contains, when rearranged, 
practically the same matter as the Kathiisaritsigara, But 
even after this textual redistribution has been tidde, we 
are face to face with the fact that Kshemendra's arrange- 
ment of the divisions of his poem breaks the thread of the 
main narrative, The main narrative, or “ frame-tale” as 
Professor Speyer calls it, on which all the other stories 
are strung, is the history of the life and exploits of 
Naravahanadatta, who, born as the son of a human king, 
attained the lofty position of stuperor of the Vidyadharns, 
or spirits of the air. As an introduction to the story of 
Naravahanadatta, the life of his father Udayana, king 
of Vatsa, is related. It is shown by Professor Speyer, 
by means of a careful analysis af both poems, that the 
main narrative is more carefully evolved in the work of 
Somadeva than in that of Kshemendra. ‘The latter, too, 
takes greater liberties with the original in the way of 
condensation, as his poem contains only 7,561 distichs, 
whereas the work of Somadeva contains, according to 
Professor Speyer, 21,388 distichs. The conclusion reached 
1s that, on the whole, Somadeva hins THAT nearly reproduced 
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the original than Kshemendra, though in some passages 
Kshemendra may have the advantage in this respect. 

lt seems chimerical to hope that, by comparing the two 
poems, we can recover the actual words of the Paisaci 
substratum, even allowing for the difference of dialect, 
but a few instanees are adduced by Professor Speyer, m 
which coincidences between the two writers, in words 
or in the turn of phrases, may lead us to think that we 
have before us the language of the original. He even 
goes so far as to apply the rules of the grammarians to 
certain words common to both poems, m order to convert 
them into the Pait&ci dialect, but, as he himself observes, 
the “ result is meagre.” 

Professor Speyer passes a high euloginm upon the 
literary merits of Somadeva, He observes that “he 
displays in a high degree [art de faire we fevre. His 
narrative captivates both by its simple and clear, though 
very elegant style, and by his skill in drawing with a few 
strokes pictures of types and characters drawn from real 
everyday life.” On the other hand, he finds im the poem 
of Kshemendra aridity, a love of rhetorical ornament, 
and «a generally inflated style. But he draws attention 
to the great help which may be derived from Kshemendra’s 
work in the textual criticism and interpretation of the 
Kathisaritsigara. 

I have already adverted to the fact that the date of this 
poem may be considered as established, But no such 
certainty can be reached with regard to the date of the 
Brihatkatha, on which it is founded, The enquiry is 
a fascinating one, and Professor Speyer devotes to it the 
third chapter of the first section of his book, Assuming 
that the Kathfsaritsigara represents pretty faithiully the 
Brihatkatha, he points out that the famous Buddhist 
theologian Nigirjuna is mentioned in the flamhoka 
Ratnaprabhai os possessing supernatural powers. This 
theologian is generally supposed to have lived about 
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150 ap, Tt seems to Professor Speyer that the wonderful 
story told about him in this fambaka cannot have assumed 


its present shape until a century at least had elapsed since 


his death. “Accordingly our terminus ex qua for the 
date of the Brihatkatha advances to the latter half of 
the third century a.p. at the utmost, and it begins to 
be likely that its composition cannot be dated before 
300 AD” The use of betel, which in the lerraberkeet 
Sadanikavati brings Mrigankadatta into trouble, appears 
not to be mentioned by writers before the sixth century 
of our era, unless Suégruta can be placed before that date. 
The Brihatkatha is praised in the Harsacarita in a passage 
in which Bana seems to be referring to authors of a date 
_ but little anterior to his own. On these and other grounds 
Professor Speyer decides that the Brihatkatha cannot have 
been composed before the fifth century, but was certainly 
in existence about 00 ap, 

This date, thus roughly settled, is applied by Professor 
Speyer to tx the date of the Mudrariksasa, A oka in 
farang OO, being 119 in Brockhaus's edition, 118 in that 
of Durgiprasad, appears to be an imitation of a triatiubh 
in the Mudrarikeasu, which is also found in the Tantra- 
khyiyika, the oldest form of the Pafteatantra known 
to us. This stanza is stated in the Paiicatantra to he 
a quotation, and it will be evident to anyone who reads 
over the scene of the Mudririksasa in which the stan 
cecurs “that both the contents and the wording of it 
ure in perfect agreement with the peculiar situation of 
the context and haye their original home there. Hence 
it follows that Visikhadatta and his wlmirable drama 
are to be placed many centuries earlier than is generally 
done.” It is highly satisfactory to have the antiquity 
of this interesting play rendered so highly probable, With 
regard to the author of the Brihatkathia, Professor Speyer 
does not venture to dogmatize. He declines to decide 
whether Gunadhya, who, according to Somadeva, wrote 
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the Brihatkathi in the Paisiel dialect with his own 
blood, was a historical or a mythical person. “The only 
contlnsion permutted to ms, and this at least is more than 
nothing, is this, that a celebrated work, the author or 
authors of which are half mythical persons, must be 
ancient.” 

The second section of Professor Speyer's book, occupying 
114 out of a total of 174 pages, is concerned with the 
text of the Kathdsaritsigara. The first chapter of this 
section deals with the two editions. The editie princeps 
of the work was published by Brockhaus in three parts: 
the first, containing lambakes i-v, came out m Devanigari 
characters in 1889; the second, containing fambalas 
vi-vii, in Roman characters in 1862; and the third, 
containing fambakes ix—xvill, also in Roman characters, 
im 1866. But the authority of Brockhaus's text has now 
been superseded by the edition of Durgaprasad printed 
at the Nirnayasigara Press (first impression 1889, second 
impression 1903), Professor Speyer shows at great 
leneth, by « careful examination of many passages in the 
Kathaisaritsigara, how superior the text of Durgaiprasid 
is to that of Broeckhaus. Brockhaus is convieted of many 
errors in grammar and also in metre (at least one per 
cent. of the verses in his edition bemg defective or 
redundant), and his trustworthiness as a “transmitter of 
the tradition of manuseripts ” is altogether shaken. There 
can be no doubt that the edition of Durgiprasid gives 
a gol sense in many passages where Brockhaus gives an 
unintelligible or inferior reading. But Professor Speyer 
is careful to point out that, though Brockhaus must be 
deemed to have failed egremously as an editor of 
Somadeva's poen, he lived in a time when Sanskritists 
had not at their disposal the appliances which they now 
enjoy. “Sanskrit studies encompassed a very limited 
trea, and could be neither broad nor deep.” The great 
Petropolitan dictionary was not completed in 1866, when 
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the last part of Brockhaus’s text was published ; in fact, 
the fourth volume of that thesaurus of the Sanskrit 
tongue is dated 1865-8. Unfortunately, that dictionary 
is very much indebted to the text of Brockhans. and 
though Béhtlingk detected and corrected many of his 
errors, Professor Speyer has been able to draw up 
a formidable list of corrections, which will have to be 
made in the Petropolitan dictionary, both in its larger 
and more abridged form. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the fact that this part of Professor Speyer's treatise 
i4 of the utmost importance from the point of view of 
Sanskrit scholarship. After all, it cannot be almitted 
that either the edition of Brockhaus or that of Durgii- 
prasid is critical in the European sense of the term. 
Neither is furnished with an apparatus eritieus, and 
we are left in the dark in most eases as to whether 
a reading is to be found in one or more manuwsertpts or 
is the result of conjecture. In this connexion it is satis- 
factory to observe that many of Dr. Kern's conjectures 
which appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (8.8, Vol. IT, Pt, 1) have subsequently been 
found in manuscripts, and, ws a matter of fact, many 
of Durgiiprasid's improved readings can be supported by 
manuscripts in the Indian Office and the Sanskrit College 
at Calcutta. 

No doubt Professor Speyer has stieceeded in showing 
that, when the readings of Durgiiprasad ind Broekhaus 
eontlict, those of the former editor Ate, as a rule, to be 
preferred, as yielding a fuller and better sense, and being 
in tinny instances eritmmatically more correct. T should 
he inclined to accept the Professor's authority as final 
in all eases of grammatical construction, It would, 
I suppose, be absurd to suggest that Somadeva ny, 
like Homer, have nodded occasionally, 
where the decision must turn 
or of Somadeva's favourite 


But in cases 
upon a point of taste, 
forms of expression and way 
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of regarding the universe, I think we may be allowed 
occasionally to prefer Brockhaus’s reading, if not against 
manuscript authority. For instance, in taranga 120, 
41. 67, for the tpiddnam of Brockhans we tind in 
Durgiprasid's text upamdinam. This latter reading is 
actually found in one of the India Office manuscripts, 
though another supports Brockhauss text. According te 
Brockhaus’s text, Somadeva praises the famous king 
Vikramaditya in the following words: “Surely his glory 
furnished the Creator with the material out of which 
he built wp the White Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount 
Kailisa, and the Himdélayas.” Here Professor Speyer 
remarks: “Conceding ever so much to the habits of 
exaggeration and anachronism, which are proper to 
Eastern poetry, it is hard to set to the eredit of an 
Indian poet that he should be supposed to make his 
readers accept such an enormity as the Sea of Milk 
and the Himalaya created after the pattern of King 
Vikramaditya’s glory. Durgiprasid’s text conveys some- 
thing more reasonable, According te it, the Creator or 
Dispenser (Vidhi) surely used the : Svetad vipa, the Sea 
of Milk, ete. as his model when he brought Vikramé- 
ditya's glory into bemg.” In order to understand either 
version if is necessary to assume that, according to 
the canons of Sanskrit Poetic, glory is always white. 
Assuming this, I confess that I prefer the “lusty 
hyperbole“ of Brockhaus’s text. Indeed, Durgiprasad’s 
reading seems to me to give a somewhat fmgid sense, 
In support of my view I would refer to taraiga 108, 52, 
where Professor Speyer approves the translation “That 
Siva still retains his crescent and Visnu his kaustuhble 
jewel, they have to thank for it, | am sure, that they 
did not fall into the clutches of a Auttan?.” This seems. 
to me to carry exaggeration and disrespect for deities — 
as far as the reading of Brockhaus, to which Professor 
Speyer objects. Moreover, I think that no one, who has 
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read the truly Aristophanie story of the gambler Thintha- 
karala, will find any diticulty in the hyperbolical or 
profane character of either passage. This worthy makes 
the Mothers play with him, compels them by threats of 
personal violence to pay what they have lost, tries to 
catch the great god Siva in the same trap, compels one 
of the Apsarases, whom he has captured, to take him to 
heaven, beats Indra’s goat-faced mime, and eventually 
outwits Indra himself, much to his amusement and that 
of Brihaspati. 

In chapter iii of the second section of his book Professor 
Speyer puts forward some conjectures of his own, Nearly 
all of them seem to me very probable, and of some of 
them it may be said that, if Somadeva did not write what 
the Professor supposes him to have written, he ought to 
have done so. 

In taratga 17, 156, Yangandharaiyana advises his 
master to return to Kanéambi, as there is nothing to 
fear from the King of Magadha, “For he has been 
completely gained over by the negotiation termed * giving 
of a daughter” This is the obvious meaning of the 
passage. Here Brockhaus reade samadhitah to express 
“he has been gained over.” Durgiprasid reads se 
badhiteah, but Professor Speyer proposes ea siidhitah, 
which, considering the similarity in Sanskrit iManuseripts 
of sand m, must be the phrase required, The substitution 
of na citi at niseeyes te for na cate te niseryonte in 
taranga 27, 148, seems to ome equally happy. The 
proposal to read ven for param in taranga 32, 135. 
will, I think, be universally approved, Tt would be easy 
to multiply instances, 
the reading seasrilprisadat, rejecting very properly the 
translation “ thanks to my mother-in-law.” He proposes 
feasrvapasaddt, “ beeanse of that secursed mother-in- 


law." No doubt apasada is confounded, in a sense nearly 
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resembling this, with the words raksasu, Irdimeawe, mayan, 
ete. Bohtlingk and Roth translate it by “ein Ausge- 
stossener. But the gentle Kirtisena would no more have 
indulged in this emphatic denunciation than she would 
in the ironical utterance “ thanks to my mother-in-law.” 
I venture to propose seosrvaproaidit, “owing to the 
displeasure of my mother-in-law." 

In conclusion, I beg to congratulate the Professor on 
the faet that his linguistic acquirements have enabled 
him to write this long treatise in English, which will 
make it intelligible to the educated classes of our Indian 
fellow - subjects. The value of the treatise is much 
enhanced by the conspectus meétrorum and the index of 
notable Sanskrit words, which will be most useful to 
students of a text which, in addition to its merits as 
& Classical poem, is, there i# every reason to believe, 
& trustworthy reproduction of “that immense mass of 
fairy tales which was collected many centuries before 
the eleventh century 4...” and is also “a faithful picture 
of Indian society at the time when that collection 
was made.” 


C. HT. 


A CALENDAR OF THE CovrT MINUTES, ETC., OF THE East 
InpiA Company, 1635-1639. By Ere. B. Sarsseury. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Wa. Fosrer. 
Oxford, 1907. 


The four volumes of Calendurs of State Papers—Kaat 
Inlies ond Persia of the late Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury 
form a perfect treasure-house of information on the early 
history of the English in the East; and it has long been 
mnatter of regret to students that after Mr, Sainsbury's 
death the work came to a conclusion, The last volume, 
published by the Public Record Office in 1592, calendared 
the various documents to the end of 1634. In the volume 
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under notice Miss Sainsbury carries on, to a certain extent, 
the work begun by her father. I say “to a dertain 
extent,’ for, except for a document here and there, the 
calendaring is contined entirely to the Court Minutes 
of the East India Company. As contrasted with 
Mr. W. NN. Sainsbury's calendars, the most notable 
omission in his daughter's book is that of the letters 
recerved by the Company from its various factories. The 
letters from the factories in Indian are being edited hy 
Mr. Wm. Foster of the India Office (see Jonrnal for 1907, 
p- 442); but there seems to be no intention on the part of 
Government (the more's the pity) of publishing abstracts 
of the letters from Persia on the one hand and Malaysia 
on the other. The present volume, however, does contain 
summaries of two letters from the East, one from the 
president at Bantam and the other from the president at 
Surat, both addressed to Edward Sherborne, secretary to 
the Company. These are inserted, apparently, becanse 
they happen to be m the Public Record Office, and are in 
the nature of semi-private communications, They seem, 
however, rather out of keeping with the rest of the 
documents, and might, I should have thought, have been 
reserved for publication in one of Mr. Foster's future 
volumes. Owing to the lamentable fact that the volume 
of Court Minutes for two whole years—July, 1637, to 
July, 1639—1s lost, formation regarding that period has 
had to be supplied from other sources ; but this attempt to 
make rood the deficiency only shows more vividly how 
irreparable is the loss of the minutes, To prove this, it is 
sufficient to mention that while the abstracted documents 
relating to the year July, 1636, to July, 1637, occupy over 
a hundred pages, those dealing with the next fo years 
cover less than nineteen pages! The matters chronicled in 
these minutes are, naturally, of Varying importance and 
interest, and much of the details might be considered very 
small beer. But there is a great deal that is valuable Me 
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well as interesting, and in his admirable Introduction 
Mr, Foster has dealt with the chief topies in a most lueid 
Hianner, The dominant note throughout the minutes is 
“very Minor one, the Company being in low water owing 
to Dutch competition, loss of vessels, unlicensed trade on 
the part of their servants, ete, aggravated by the double- 
dealing of Charles I (such as in the matter of the Courteen 
expedition under Captain Weddell, of which we read 
a good deal here), and the continual annoyances of one of 
their own members, a certain Thomas Smithwick, whose 
behaviour ultimately became so outrageous that he had to 
be turned out of the committee-room neck and crop by the 
beadle, Two projects that came to nothing are referred 
to in this volume —one, the settlement of a colony in 
Madagascar, with young Prince Rupert as leader; the 
other, the colonization of Mauritius proposed by the 
Karl of Southampton. Though, as I have said, there is 
a despondent tone running throughout those minutes, at 
the end of the volume this is changed to one of 
jubilation, owing to a better condition of things and 
brighter prospects. We read in the eonelnding pages 
of the return in the Mary of William Methwold, the 
Company's late president at Surat, accompanied by the 
young German traveller Mandelslo (“ Herr Mantelowe” he 
is here called), who was entertained by the Company at 
dinner, but made to pay for his passare! That the 
Company could play the game of double-dealing as well as 
Charles 1s seen by the reeord on p. 327, where we find the 
Court, to show its gratitude to the King of Bantam for 
favours received, resolving “to dispatch fifty muskets and 
200 iron shot in the Admee, and (to avoid any quarrel 
with the Dutch) to request the president to supply the 
said king privately, under pretence of sale, with aa much 
powder as can be spared from that now sent, with promise 
of more by the Joncd.” On p. 261 is an abstract of a 
Latin document relating to the poisoning of a foreign gem 
fA. 1S, rel 


29. We te ee ce | 
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merchant by the English surgeon of the East Indiaman on 
the homeward voyage. No light is thrown on this tragedy 
by Mr, Foster. On the previous page we read thot at o 
court of committee, on 25th April, 1687, “ Mr. Younge, 
lately returned from France, relates that a ship called the 
St. Lois, of 250 tons burden, with sixty-seven men aboard, 
has lately come to Dieppe from the Indies, where she has 
been fifteen or sixteen months, and during that time has 
taken and robbed three junks from Cambayn, and brought 
home gold, silver, and goods worth £30,000." From the 
Batavin Dogl-Repister for 1636 we learn that on the 
arrival at Batavia, on 25th July, of Antonio Caen, who 
left Holland as commander of a fleet at the end of 1635, 
he reported “ that having arrived with his feet of 9 ships 
under the equinoctial line, he had encountered a certain 
amall Freneh ship, about 100 lasts burden, carrying 24 
guns and 100 brave men, wherewith she had sailed from 
Theppe, in order, according to her commission, to sail to 
the Red Ses, the coast of India, ete, and nottack and 
plunder the Moorish ships, as well as the Spaniards and 
Portuguese.” Apparently this pirate had sueceeded well 
in her nefarious mission. On p. 159 we have a mysterious 
reference, which Mr. Foster elucidates in a footnote, to 
a Colonel Alexander Annand, who made persistent attempts 
to get to Persia with some tifty or sixty soldiers to serve 
the Shah in his wars. Whether he succeeded or not is 
unknown. The writer of the Batavia Dugh-Rewister for 
1687 says (onder Gth May)—* By advices from Suratte 
his éxcellency [Governor-General van Diemen, who was 
then at Amboina] had not learnt that mention was made 
regarding the Seots colonel Alexander Aurant [sie], who 
(according to the writing of our masters the principals) 
had designed to equip for Persia, so did not suppose thirt 
we in ours through Coromandel to Suratte (written to 
Sr Barent Pietersen) had made mention thereof" In 
connection with the Courteen expedition, 1 may point out 
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that in this same volume, on p. 77, is given the Dutch 
translation of a letter in Latin, dated 20th F ebroary (0.8, ), 
1635(6), from Charles I to “our well-heloved general, 
governors, captains, and subjects of the United Netherlands 
provinces and countries of East India.” If the original 
document is extant, why is there no mention of it in 
Miss Sainsbury's book? On p. 283 is a passage that 
puzzles me. It is stated that at a quarterly general court 
held on 28th June, 1687, “Mr. Governor informs them 
that Mr. Cramporne, of Plymouth, has written to notify 
the arrival of a Danish ship at that port from the Indies, 
which has been out nine or ten years.” Now. the only 
Danish ship that returned from India that year, as far as 
I can tind, was the St, Anne, which lett Tranquebar on 
ith January, and reached Copenhagen on 4th November, 
But, so far from having “ been out nine or ten vears,” the 
St. Anne had gone out to India for the first tine in 1635 
(or 1636) in company with the SY. .fakoh, both ships 
arriving at Masulipatam on 2nd or ard September, 1036. 
By the former vessel there returned to Denmark the 
founder and head of the Danish settlement at Tranquebar, 
the Dutchman Roelant Crape, who had left Denmark for the 
East eighteen years before, and had now been ennobled by 
the king in reward for his services. Mr. Foster's footnotes 
are, I need scarcely say, of much value, explaining what 
would often be otherwise unintelligible to the renernl 
reader. In connection with the note on p. xv of the 
Introduction, and the doubtful entry m the Indes, 
“Bonneale, ,” [ may say that the two men referred to in 
this volume, who in the Index are entered as “ Bonneale, 
Daniel,” and “ Bonnell, Samuel,” were the brothers (ef. p. 62) 
Daniel and Samuel Bonneel or Bonnell, sons of Daniel 
Bonnee! of Norwich, where they were both born, the former 
in 1601, the latter in 1608. Samuel, though the younger, 
was evidently the more able. He was admitted as a 
member of the Dutch church in London on 26th F ebruary, 
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1626, when he was deseribed as “at Sir William Courten’s,” 
a position which we find him occupying in this volume. 
On p. G2we read of his “being now in the way of 
preferment by marriage,” a statement which I cannot 
explain, As a fact, he married (when, I do not know) 
Rebecca Sayer, of Norwich, by whom he had a son James, 
born in Genow 14th November, 1653, and brought to 
England in 1654. Samuel was an ardent royalist; and 
on the restoration of Charles Il he was appointed 
Accountant-General of [Ireland in 1662. He died in 1664, 
and his son James succeeded to the post in 1084, holding 
it until his death m 1699, A sister of Samuel's, Hester, 
married Strype, the historian, and another sister, Abigail, 
married Captam Robert Knox, whe died a eaptive in 
Ceylon, whence his eldest son and namesake, after nearly 
twenty years’ captivity, escaped to write one of the most 
fascinating and accurate accounts of the island ever penned. 
Owing to the loss of the mimutes from July, 1637, to 1639, 
we do not get, in this period, reports of the arrivals of 
ships from the East. In his Introduction: Mr. Foster has 
largely made good this deficiency, but he has omitted to 
record when the Hopewell returned. Before parting with 
this interesting book I must not omit to eall attention 
to the amusing episodes connected with the Persian 
ambassador in London, “ Ally Bally," whose house was 
stoned by hooligans, on whom his. servants retaliated, 
and whose return passage seems to have heen settled only 
after a long series of very undignitied hagglings and 
wrangling. As a mirror of life in London in those 
days, apart from its special purpose, this volume is of 
much value. 


DowaLp FEerausoy. 
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MATA-HaAkt, oder WANDERUNGEN EINES INDONESISCHEX 

SPRACHFORSCHERS DURCH DIE DREL REICHE DER 

Nattrk. Von Prof. Dr. Rexwarp BRANDSTETTER. 
Luzern: E. Haag, 1908, 


Under the above, somewhat fanciful, tithe Th. Brand- 
stetter has just issued a little book (the fourth tamber 
of his second series of Malayo-Polynesian Researches) 
Which forms, In & manner, a continuation of his 
“ Prodromus zu einem vergleichenden Wirterbuch der 
maluio-polynesischen Sprachen.” As this last was reviewed 
in Part U1 of this Journal for 1907, on which oceaston 
Dr. Brandstetter's methods were discussed] in some detail, it 
will not be necessary to recur to the points there noticed, 
In the present work he deals with the principal Indonesian 
equivalents of fifty-seven common names of natural objects, 
beginning with the words for ‘sun,’ ‘moon,’ and ‘star,’ and 
going through the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, 
The words are well chosen for the purpose in view, which 
I take to include tater alia the illustration of the essential 
unity of the Indonesian group of languages, the disenssion 
of the phonetic laws of change therein prevailing, and 
an exhibition of the geouraphical distribution of a number 
of important words which rum through many of ites 
different idioms. To this last question a special section 
is devoted, in which tt 1s shown that a considerahle pre- 
portion of the words seleeted extend from the Philippines 
to Madagascar. 

In the present work the author has not selected any 
particular set of languages (as in his “ Prodromus “), but 
chooses his examples wherever they are most typical 
from the very large number of Indonesian languages with 
which he has a scholarly acquaintance. Some of these 
idioms are decidedly ‘out of the way,’ being the obscure 
languages of remote and almost unknown tribes inhabiting 
insignificant islands in the great Eastern Archipelago ; 
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bot they are none the less important on that account, 
for it often happens that precisely these out-of-the-way 
languages have preserved archaic forms that have been 
lost in most of the better known members of the family. 

There is an interesting section on the words for ‘ spirit,’ 
‘life, and the like. Here, by way of exception, the 
author makes a comparison with the analogous phenomena 
to be found im the Indo-European family of languages. 
Just as in the latter, so in the Malayo-Polynesian family, 
these words are usually derived from words meaning 
‘wind’ or ‘breath,’ but occasionally the Indonesian words 
are connected with the iden of ‘ water, where the transition 
in meaning is less obvious. Dr. Brandstetter thinks 
that this analogy, amongst others, should be considered 
an argument against the easy assmmption that the 
Indonesians are inferior to the Indo-Europeans in point 
of mental capacity. This is hardly the Place to discuss 
such # Very complex question; and bearing in mind 
how many different races have at various periods of the 
world’s history stood at the head of the civilisation of 
their time, one may well hesitate to forecast what the 
future may have in store for the so-called lower ices of 
mankind. But although it may well be the case that 
in the remote past when the ancestors of the Indo- 
Europeans and the Indonesians, independently of one 
another, hit upon the simple transition of ideas that 
connects “spirit” with ‘breath, they were all on much the 
same intellectual plane, yet it is certain that the Indo- 
Europeans haye since then shown a much greater cupacity 
for progress than the Indonesians, ‘The latter have nat, 
up to the present, displayed much intellectual vigour, 
and highly interesting and in many ways charming 
though they may be, they are not, in actual practical 
or speculative activity, the equals either of the Indo- 
Europeans, or of the Chinese, Dravidians, and Arabs, with 


whom they come into direct competitive contact. 


gl 
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Another section of the work deals briefly with certain 
euphemistic and periphrastie words and expressions 
pecuhar to religions, poetical, and other special forms 
of diction, which form such a eurious and important 
feature in many of the Indonesian languages, All these 
matters are treated by Dr. Brandstetter with his usual 
scholarly accuracy, acumen, and wealth of appropriate 
illustrative material, ‘There is throughout a strict 
adherence to sound scientitic method; as a rule, no 
etymology is suggested that cannot be supported on the 
phonological side by several parallel instances. If 
anything unusual, any variation from the regular laws 
of phonetic correspondence, appears to occur, the fact is 
duly pointed out. In such a work it is difficult to tind 
matter for criticism. If I venture to make a few 
observations on minor details, I put them forward rather 
as queries than as Gorrections. 

The Tlokano wrimeony, ‘a species of eat,” should, it 
seems to me, wo under the headme ‘tiger’ (arimongy, ete,), 
not ‘eat’ (meyony); both, it is trae, are mere onomato- 
peies, but the Dokano word is clearly identical in form 
with the ‘tiger’ series, The ‘tiger’ words, though no 
doubt primarily applicable to the ‘royal tiger, are used in 
some of these langnayes to denote the lesser wild felines, 
such as the leopard, wild eats of various species, ete., 
as well, The Dayak Aorimoanny, unless it is a loanword 
from some other Indonesian language, must (I imagine) 
be used principally of these smaller felines, for the tiger 
does not exist in Borneo (nor, I believe, in the island 
where Tlokano is spoken, but this last point I have 
nt present no means of verifying) Dr. Brandstetter 
illustrates the Old Javanese Aantige, ‘egg, by a 
comparison with the Mentawai fit; but the sense of 
the latter 14 not very apt, and the further comparison 
with the Toba pire and the Sumbanese file is not 
very convincing, because the secondary meaning of 
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these words evidently has reference to the form, not 
the function, of the organ in question (cf. the Malay use 
Of beef amd bije in this connection) Another possible 
explanation seems to me more probable. The ordinary 
Old Javanese word for tege’ is Aanféld, and the stem 
of this is almost identical in form with the word for 
“three (the common Indonesian fff). Now in Javanese 
ceremonial language (Krama), as also in Malay and some 
other Indonesian languages, tige means ‘three,’ so that 
fhemntiga would be a very obvious: artificial modification 
of hantélii, and such artificial modifications of words 
are frequent in the Indonesian languages and particularly 
so in Javanese. It is rather surprising that among 
Dr. Brandstetter's words for ‘cocoanut’ there is no mention 
of the common Malay kélepa, of which the word beanbag 
(which is mentioned) has been | regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as an «artificial modification, Similarly, to the 
words for ‘ tree-trunk* the common Maluy pokok 
(conceivably in like manner related +o penghel, which 
Dr. Brandstetter gives) might well have heen ached. 
So also might the very widespread Indonesian word chee, 
‘rattan, a jungle produet of great practical 
which has not, however, been ineluded in ¢ 
selection. 

May not the Old Javanese lanerde, river,’ he identical 
with the Malay lerah, ‘ravine’? The words appear to 
be phonetically coineident. Micht not the Toha aek, 
Madurese aengon the one side and the Old Javanese wut 
on the other be ‘variations’ of the Old Javanese wir. 
‘water’? Here the phonetic caHTespondence is not exact, 
of course. Might not cm-l. § white ant,’ be dexived 
from anai, ‘sand’? To anyone who knows the results of 
the creature's operations by sad Practical experience, the 
connection in meaning will not seem far-fetched, and the 
forms appear to be phonetically identical, May not the 
Menangkabau fija, which Dr. Brandstetter fIVes a8 on 


importance, 
he author's 
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artificial moditieation of fiji, ‘seed, have taken this form 
by conscious imitation of the Sanskrit eija, which occurs 
in Malay titles under the form fijao? The explanation 
of the Javanese linfang (for winteng) and the Sundanese 
chaeh (Old Javanese wih), as having had their initial sounds 
modified on the analogy of lengit and chi respectively, 
seems to me (though possible) hardly convineing. Might 
not the / be a formative prefix, and what about the other 
anomaly in the words for ‘star,’ the Malagasy hintana, 
which is not mentioned? As for the Sundanese word, 
Sundanese has an eccentric fondness for ef) where other 
languages have labials (e.g. saneha, ‘python, for the 
ordinary and normal ew), The forms for ‘star, with two 
vowels in the termination, seem to represent a primitive 
wituen, which looks ike a derivative in #n from a stem 
fut. Does not this assumed stem wift bear the same 
formal relation to the forms of the other series (type 
wintong) that Javanese Neoko words bear to the 
corresponding Krama ones, and Malay alu, * pestle, to 
anten, Javanese, ete. ast, ‘dog’ to Malay anying, and 
the like? These are matters that appear to me to require 
further investigation. 

Dr. Brandstetter has written an excellent little volume, 
the small size of which bears no sort of relation to the 
large amount of research that it must have involved, and 
one looks forward to seeing something more from him in 
the near future. It was hardly necessary for him to 
insist on the fact that his book is the fruit of his own 
personal research; no one at all acquainted with the 
sphere of his labours can long remain ignorant of that 
fact, and even those who are entirely unversed in the 
subjects with which he deals can hardly fail to be struck 
by the note of individuality, happily blended with a 
strict observance of sound general principles, which is 
characteristic of all his work, 

C, O. BLAGpeEN, 


» °F 
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THE CHRIsTian PuraNNa or FarHer Tuomas STEPHENS, 
S.J. Edited by Josern L. Sanpanna, B.A. Mangalore, 
1D07,. 

This is a worthy memorial of a remarkable man, 
regarding whose life strangely little is known. In a very 
interesting “ biographical note” Mr. Saldanha has collected 
from various sources all the information that he could 
gather regarding Thomas Stephens, and has corrected 
some erroneous statements made by previous writers. 
among them even Mr. A. F. Pollard, whose brief notice in 
the supplement to the Dretionary of National Biography 
is, however, mainly accurate, It is certainly no credit to 
Englishmen that to so few of them 14 evett the Dame of 
Thomas Stephens known. As an example of this, I rubety 
mention that the British Museum Library possesses not 
a single copy of any of the original editions of Stephens's 
works, and the solitary book of his that it owns, a modem 
reprint of his grammar of the Konkani language, is 
entered only under the Portuguese equivalent of his Tanne, 
“"Thomaz Esteviio,.” his real nani being absolutely ignored! 
And yet Thormas Stephens was, as Mr, Albert Gray puts it 
in his translation of Pyrard (Hakluyt Society's edition), 
“of all Englishmen primus in Jndis.” and during the 
forty years that he lived and laboured there was on several 
oeeasions of service to his fellow-countrymen (such as 
Fiteh and his companions in 1543)atid to other Europeans 
(such as Pyrard in 1608). Stephens's very birthplace is 
a matter of dispute, though Mr. Saldanha fives it os 
Bulston, in Wiltshire, which seems the most probable, He 
was born about 1549, and according to Hakloyt, waa 
educated at New College, Oxford, but of this there is no 
proof, and it is probable that Hakluyt has confused 
Thomas with his brother Richard, | pass over other 
details of his early life, and only mention that, having 
joined the Jesuit order at Rome in 1578, Stephens 
sailed for India in one of the five Portuguese ships that 
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left Lisbon on 4th April, 157 , and reached Goa on 
24th October of the same year. Of this voyage he wrote 
(on 10th November, 1579) a long and most interesting 
account in a letter to his father (a leading merchant m 
London), which Hakluyt fortunately got hold of and 
printed in his Princijwell Nawiqations, ete. (By the way, 
Mr. Saldanha and other writers do not seem to have 
noticed what a narrow eseape this document had of being 
lost, for in a letter to Hakluyt, dated “ Alepo, the 
28. of May, 1583," John Newbery wrote: “The letter 
which you deliuered me for to copy out, that came from 
Mr, Thomas Steuens in Goa... 1 brought thence with 
me among other writings vnawares, the which I hane sent 
you here inclosed.”) This letter, which Mr. Saldanha 
reprints in full (the spelling, unfortunately, modernized) 
is. said by some writers to have exercised a great influence 
in calling the attention of the English to the importance 
of trade in India, though there seems to be no proof of 
this, At any rate, Hakluyt seems to have considered 
the details it contained regarding the variation of the 
needle, ete, of such value that in his dedicatory epistle to 
Sir Robert Cecil he specially calls attention to them, 
Except for a few lines at the end, this letter contains no 
observations on India, but the writer doubtless gave these 
in his next communication to his father. Unhappily, 
however, all his other letters have disappeared, except one 
in Latin, addressed to lis brother Richard, then a doctor 
of theology in Paris, and dated from Goa on the 24th 
af October, 1583. Only a copy of ths, however, and 
a mutilated one at that, exists in the National Library 
of Brossels, OF this letter Mr, Saldanha gives an English 
translation; and its perusal makes us regret all the more 
keenly that we have not had preserved to us, in 
epistolatory or book form, the great mass of information 
concerning the people and things in India that this acute 


observer must have stored up during the forty years of 
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his residence there. The bulk of the letter gives an 
secount (the tirst part of which is missing) of the massacre 
in 1583 of five Jesuit fathers at Cuneolim, containing 
details not mentioned in The First Christian Miasion to 
the Great Mogul, by Father Francis Goldie, who does not 
seem to have known of the existence of this document. In 
the last paragraph Stephens, in response to a request by his 
brother, makes a few observations on the climate of India, 
and gives a brief description of the coeo palm, Among 
other things, he says: “Tt yields oil, wine (vinta), 
milk (fae), syrup (mel), sugar, and vinegar.” Mr. Saldanha, 
however, translates viniwm by ‘liquor,’ and. more old ly 
sill, fae by ‘toddy.’ Less than «a month after the ahove 
letter was written, there arrived at Gaa from = Ormuz 
Ralph Fitch and his three English companions, who had 
been arrested as spies, and were now straj ghtway clapped 
into prison, where they would have remained, perhaps for 
years, had it not been for the good offices of Father 
Stephens, through whose influence they were released on 
bail, three of them soon afterwards making their escape, 
Of the doings of Father Stephens during the remainder of 
his life we know very little, only that, as Mr, Saldanha 
says: “ Having, for » time, heen Minister of the Professad 
House at Goa and Rector of Salsette College far tive years, 
and temporary Socius to the Visitor, Fr. Stephens, or 
Padre Estevam, as he was henceforth to he known, spent 
the remaining forty yeara of his sacred ministry chiefly 
among the Brahmin Catholics of Salsetts,” OF his death 
we have no record; but it is presumed to have taken 


: ’ place 
in (roa, in 1619. since the governor Ferniio de 


Albuquerque, 
writing to the King of Spain on 14th February, 1620, 
astially refers toa statement said to have been made by 
“an English priest of holy life, while on his death-bed in 
the Professed House of the Society in this city.” That 
he was buried in Gon it js reasonable to suppose, but the 
place of his sepulture is nknown, 
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Thomas Stephens appears to have acquired « thorough 
mastery of Marathi and Konkani, and probably also of 
Sanskrit. Mr. Pollard, in his notice of Stephens in the 
Diet Nat. Biog., says that the learned father “was the 
first to make a scientitie study of Canarese, the vernacular 
Malabar tongue [sic /],” that he also learnt Hindiistini, 
and that in beth these languages he published manuals 
of piety and grammar, But there is no evidence of 
Stephenss having had any knowledge of Hindistani, or 
of his having written any books in that language. And, 
with regard to the tirst part of the statement quoted above, 
it is « blunder (into which various writers have fallen, 
including Mr. Albert Gray, in his Pyrard, ii, 270, note), 
founded on a misapprehension of the meaning of the words 
of Ribadancira—* Primus Canarinum idioma in regulas 
ordinemque digessit.” There is no reference here to 
Canarese, but to “the dialeet of the Cunarins.” a very 
different matter, for, as is duly reeorded in Hobson-Johsorn, 
av, * Canarin,” this word was applied by the Portuguese to 
the Konkani inhalitants of Goa and their language. As 
a fact, Father Stephens translated into ‘ Bramana-Canarim © 
a catechism of Christian doctrine, which was published at 
Rachol in 1622; and wrote a grammar of the Konkani 
language, which, after lying in manuscript for many years, 
was added to by Father Diogo Ribeiro, S.J, and was 
published at Rachol in 1640. (In his Tentatioe Dist of 
Books, ete., Dr, A. C. Burnell enters this work with a Latin 
title under the name of “ Busten, T. S, de, S.J.,” and with 
a Portuguese tithe under “ Estevaé, P. Thomas, S.J." in 
ignorance, apparently, of the fact that “T.S.de Busten” 
was identical with “P. Thomas Estevad,” and that the 
author's real name was Thomas Stephens.) <A reprint of 
this grammar, with « lengthy introductory essay on the 
Konkani language, by Mr. J. H. da Cunha Rivara, was 
published at Goa in 1857, only two copies of the original 
edition being now in existence, (This reprint is registered 
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im Burnell’s Lis? under “ Grammatica,” with no reference 
to either of the preceding entries, though under “ Estevaa” 
the reprint is recorded.) Of this work Mr, Saldanha says: 
“This first grammar of an Indian tongue by a European 
must be regarded as a highly creditable attempt, and is 
undoubtedly o most interesting performance,” 

With neither of the above works, however, are we at 
present concerned, but with a third and literally 
monumental production of Father Stephens’s, namely, his 
so-called “(Christian Purinna.” This is an epie, divided 
into two ports, the first dealing with Old Testament 
history and the second with the life of Christ. It is 
written in four-line verse, the Pailem Purninna (First 
Purinna) consisting of 36 cantos containing, in all, 
4181 strophes, and the Dusenwem Purinne (Second 
Puranna) of 59 cantos, arranged in four subdivisions, 
and containing 6,781 strophes; or a grand total of 
10,962 strophes. The first edition of this enormous 
poem appears to have been published in 1616 at Rachol, 
4 second edition in 1649 (where, is not known), and a third 
in 1654 at Goa. And yet (and this is the most extra- 
ordmary fact in connection with this work), “ barring 
a few mantseript copies, prized as heirlooms in the ancient 
families in Sonth Canara, and, perhaps, a few more in 
Gon and thereabouts, no printed copy of The Christian 
Purinnea is known to be extant in India or in Europe.” 
Surely such a wholesale disappearance of three editions 
of a printed book is unique in the history of literature ? 
The explanations tendered by Mr. Saldanha in his lengthy 
and most interesting Introduction are not very sutisfactory, 
and he is strangely at fault in conjecturing “that possibly 
the so-called printed editions were no more than 
lithographed ones —lithography was certainly cheaper 
and more common than printing in those days—and, for 
this reason, necessarily few and rare.” 


im, ne I would simply 
remark that lithography was not invented hefore the 
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end of the eighteenth century! Fortunately, however, 
manuscript copies of the work have been preserved here 
and there on the west coast of India; and a suggestion 
having been made a few years ago by Mr, J. A. Saldanha, 
sub-judge of Alibagh, that the epic should be reprinted, 
the idea was taken up by some enthusiasts, manuscripts 
were obtained and collated, the text was copied, the 
editing was undertaken by Mr. J. L. Saldanha of 
St. Aloystus’s College, Mangalore, other scholars gave 
their willmg help, the expense of printing was guaranteed 
by Mr. Simon Alvares of Mangalore, and as a result 
we have this handsome, well-printed quarto volume of 
some TOO pages, GO0 of which are occupied by the text 
of the epic and a glossary, the other LOO pages containing 
the Contents, Biographical Notes, Introduction, ete. In 
the Introduction, besides giving an outline of the poem, 
Mr, Saldanha deals at length with the language in which 
the poem is written and the system of transliteration 
adopted by the writer, To diseuss these here would 
oceupy too much space, amd [ must therefore refer those 
interested in the subject to the book itself, which is 
certainly a most interesting one, creditable to all concerned 
in it sproduction, 
DoxaLp FERGUSON, 
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(April, May, Jane, 108.) 


L—GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Rovar Asiatic Soctrery. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING (May 12¢4,, 1908). 


The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 12th, 1908, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society -— 


Miss Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita). 
Mr. Robert Arnold Becher. 
Mr. K. K. Chakko, 

Professor August Fischer, 
Mr. 5. C. Ghatak. 

Mr, M, V. Subramanian [yer, 
Mr. KR. G. Gopala Pillai. 
Sultun Sayyid Saadat Husain. 
Mr, Charles Heary Jopp. 

Rai Brij Behari Lall. 

Mr. William Warren. 


Sir Raymond West proposed the Council's List of 
Nominations for seats on the Council for 1908-9. which 
wis carried unanimously. 

The Annual Report of the Council for the year L907—S8 
was read by the Secretary, 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ror 1907-5. 


The Council regret to report the loss by death of the 
following eleven members :— 
H.E.An Asehor Khon, Ammes Mr. Girindranath Dutt, 


Sultan, The Right Hon. Sir James 
Professor T. Aufrecht, Fergusson, Bart., 
Mr. D. G. Barclay, Major-General Sir Frederic J. 
Mr, H. Beauchamp, Goldsmid, 
M. Henrik Borgstrim, Professor J. Gray, 


Mr, E. L. Brandreth, Rev. Walter H. Stapleton, 
JAS, 1908, oo 
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and by retirement of the following nine :— 
Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 


C.MLG., Mr, ©. H, Oertel, 
Mr. Walter Lupton, Mrs. Plimmer, 
Mr. A. J. May, Mr. J. D. Rees, C.LE., 
Mr, Rustam J, J. Modi, Major F. Webb Ware. 


Under Ruje 20 one gentleman ceases to be a Member 
of the Society — 


Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmad al-Hay. 


Under Rule 21 the following twenty-six cease to be 
Members of the Society :-— 


Mr, Amir-uddin Ashraf, Mr. H. M. A, Husein Khan, 
Mr. Boris Brandhendler, Babu Ramani Mohan Mallik, 
Babu Kali Kumar Das, Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon, 
Mr. Lala Banarsi Das, Professor Muliyal Krishnam, 
Mr. M. N. Dutt, Hon, P. Rama Nathan, 

Mr. Théodore Ferrien, Mr. M. R. Ry. Apat Krishna 
Miss W. Gray, Paduval, | 


Mr. John de Grey-Downinyg, Mr. Harry Price, 
Mr. Hardevram Nanabhai Mr. Nirmal Chandra Sen, 


Haridas, Professor Kishan Singh, 
Moung Tha Hnyin, Mr. Abdullah ol - Mamun 


Mr, Sn Kanti Avyer, 
Mr. Mirza Jalal-uddin, 
Mr. M. K. Jayakar, 
Mr, C. Sri Ranta, 


Sohrawurthy, 
Mr. Z, R. Zahid Schrawarthy, 
Sr Raja Mritvunjaya Nissenka 
Bahadur Garn. 


The following sixty-six new Members have heen elected 
during the year :— 


Mr. Shah Muniruddin Ahmad, Mr. C, Raymond Beale 
vs 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Mr. 3. Grant Brows, LC.s., 


oa sores poe Se Mr. Chisholm Dunbar Brunton, 
- Muhammad Azhar Ali, Mr. Tirjugi Narayan Chad 
Saiyid Ibn Ali, ee eer ce 


Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran, 
Mr. M. 8. Das, C.LE.. 
Mise Shaila Bala Das, 


Mr. J.D. Anderson, L.C.8,(ret,), 
Mrs. Nalini Banerji, 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 


The Right Hon, Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand, G.C.M.G., K.C.8.1., 

Mrs. Blanche Eleanor Dhitton, 

Professor Julius Eggeling 
(Honorary), 

Bir C, A. Elliott, K.C.8.1., 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, L.C.5., 

Captain M. L. Ferrar, 

Mr. Charles L Fraser, 

Mr. Lovat George Fraser, 

Mr, Bipin Bihari Ghosal, 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Anulid 
Hasan, 

Mrs. Herringham, 

Mr. R. C. Hobart, 1.C.8.; 

Mr, Gustay Theodore von Holst, 

Maulvi Sakhawat Husain, 

Mr, Qazi Tajammul Husain, 

Mr, Qazi Talammuz Husain, 

Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, 
Raja of Kanika, 

Mr. Maung Ba Kyaw, 

Sir John James Digges La 
Touche, K.C.5.L, 

Mr. George Barclay Leechman, 

Mr. M. A. C. Mahomed, 

Mr, Charles W, McMinn, L.C.5. 
(ret..), 

Rev, H, Anderson Meaden, 


Captain 8. Morton, 24th 
Panjahis, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 


Mukhopadhyay, D.L., 
Mr. KR. Narasimbhachar, 
Mr. Maung Tun (nn, 


OSS 


Mr. Maung May Aung, 

Rey. W. Sutton Page, B.D, 

Colonel John Pennycuick, R.E, 
(ret.), 

Rev. Herbert Pentin, F.S.A.- 
(Seot.), 

Mr. T. B. Pohath-Kehelpannala, 

Mr, Mahahir Prasad, 

Mr. Narsingh Prasad, 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 

Mr. Mallinath Ray, 

Mr. George Robb, Egyptian 
C.5., 

Sri Surendra P. Sanyal, 

Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastri, 

The Maharaj Kumar Sidkeong 
Tulku of Sikkim, 

Sirdar Kahan Singh, 

Sirdar Sundar Singh, Ram- 
garhia, | 

Mr. Surendra Nath Sinha, 

Mr. Vishwanath Sahay Sinha, 

Ar. E. B. Sonne, 

Mir. H. E. Stapleton, Indian 
Educational Service, 

Mr. J. P. Thompson, L.C.8., 

Sriman Muttisvami Sivanandi 
Vaidyesvara, Mudaliyar, 

Professor Krishna Pada Vidva- 
THtnin, j 

Mr, E. H. C. Walsh, LC.8.. 

Mr. H. D. Watson, L.0.8,, 

Key. Edward Carruthers 
Woodley. 


Thus there is a very satisfactory increase of members; 
the mimber elected (G6) is not only high, but has not 
been approached before since the foundation of the Society, 
except In 1885, when the number elected was 72. 
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A pleasing feature is that the Resident Members, of 
whom for many years past there has been a regular 
falling off in numbers, have this year inereased by 14. 
The Non-Resident Members show a net increase of 15, 
and although there is always a steady increase in this 
class of members this is the highest for some years. 

Not only ts this satisfactory, but so also is the subscription 
to the Journal. This year there are 12 more annual 
subseribera than last year. There are now 139, as against 
104 in 1902, ie. an advance of 35 in the five years, the 
increase in the preceding five years being only 8. These 
figures are interesting, as they show the steadily growing 
interest evinced in the Journal, 200 copies more of which 
are now printed than were required four years ago. 

During the year the Council have undertaken, for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, the publieation of the “ Memoirs 
of Jahangir, translated by Mr, A. Rogers and edited by 
Mr. Beveridge, This work is in the press, and will, it is 
hoped, be published before the close of the present year- 

The last consignment of the “ Languages of the Northern 
Himalayas, being studies in the Grammar of 26 Himalayan 
Dialects,” by the Rev. Grahame Bailey, has just reached 
the Society, and will presently form Vol. 12 of the Society's 
Monographs, These Notes, Voeabularies, and Grammars 
were written for the new edition of the Panjab Government 
District Gazetteers now in course of publication. Tt is 
intended that the account of each dialect should be 
published separately in the Gazetteer of the Piistrict in 
which it 1s spoken. In this condition they would be, for 
all practical purposes, inaccessible to students, and the 
Punjab Government has, with great liberality, reprinted 
4 nimnber of complete sets of the whole series, and placed 
them at the disposal of this Society for publication in a 
collected form, In addition to the obligation to the learned 
author and the Punjab Government, the thanks of the 
Society are due to Dr. Grierson, whose endeavours to bring 
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this valuable work from its ecomparntive obscurity in 
separate volumes of an official publication have been so 
successful, 
The Indian Texts Series has seen the publication of 
the third volume of Mr. Irvine’s translation of “ Manucei's 
Storia do Movor,” and sanction has been received from 
the Government of India for the inelusion of the following 
works in the Series :-— 
*'The Provenance of Indian Coins,” to be edited by 
Professor Rapson. 

“Index to the Pali Tripitaka," by Professor Rhys 
Davids. 

"A Translation of the Sikshasamuccaya,” commenced 
by the late Professor Bendall, and completed by 
Dr. Rouse of the Perse School, Cambridge. 


These with the “Index to the Names and Subjects 
of the Vedie Texts,” by Professor Macdonell and Mr. Keith, 
will form the ten volumes sanctioned by the Indian 
lrovernment. 

The Public School Gold Medal for 1907 was won by 
Westminster School, and was presented on May 29th 
by Lord Elgin, Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs, to 
Mr, A. P, Watertield, for his essay on Warren Hastings. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. 

The Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed 
to the Auditors, Mr. Keith, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. Baynes, and 
Mr. Windus. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year, 1908-9, are as 
follows — 

Under Rule 25, Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. The Counell recommend his re-election. 

Under the same rule, Sir Robert Douglas and Sir Charles 
Lyall retire from the office of Viee-President. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 
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Under Rule 29, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and Dr. Codring- 
ton retire from the respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 


Under Rule 43, the following ordinary members of 
Council retire — 
Professor Blumbardt, 
Mr. Ellis, 
Mr, Frazer (does not desire re-election), 
Dr. Hoey, 
Professor Margoliouth. 
The Council recommend the election of 
Professor Browne, 
Mr. Dames, 
Mr. Ellis, 
Professor Margoliouth, 
Mr. Thomas. 


The Council regret to announce the loss by death of 
three Honorary Members—Professor Kielhorn, Professor 
Barbier de Meynard, and Baron von Rosen, 

The Council recommend the election in their place 
respectively of Professor Hermann Oldenberg, Professor 
Gaston Maspéro, and Professor Carl Salemuarin. 


PROFESSOR MAcboNELL: Lord Reay, ladies and 
gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in proposing the 
adoption of the Annual Report which has just been read, 
aml copies of which are now available. I have been 


a member of the Society since the year 1582, and am 


its progress from a personal 
experience of more than twenty-five years. The member- 
ship has increased from 438 to 632, that is. about 44 per 
cent. The quality of the Journal has also steadily 
increased, as well as the number and variety of its 
articles. In 1883 it contained 18; in 1907 it published 


therefore able to judge of 
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34. ‘The editing was less carefully supervised twenty- 
five years ago, and the pubheation was not so punctual, 
Two valuable features have been added to the contents 
of the Journal, namely, short miscellaneous articles and 
notices of books. The latter are particularly valuable, 
as they give members in out-of-the-way places useful 
information about new books, and the reviews are 
entrusted to scholars with special knowledge of the 
various subjects dealt with. In former days the articles 
appearing in the Jowrnel were not always of the highest 
merit: but now there is nothing that should be excluded. 
The Jowrnel of the Society is now the best Oriental 
periodical published so far as Indian scholarship in all 
its aspects is concerned. The number of members has 
increased since 1906 by 23; that of subseribing libraries 
by 13; the total number of the latter is now 85. This 
progress is most satisfactory, because it must be remembered 
that every single library added to the list means a greater 
number of readers and a considerable extension of influence, 

The progress made is thus eminently satisfactory ; but 
the Jowrnal is the chief link of Oriental scholarship 
between East and West, and, as such, should attain to 
a much larger circulation. There are hardly more than 
3(() members furnished by this country, and considering 
our relations with India that number is very small. 

Having just returned from a six months tour in Indus 
and Ceylon, in the course of which I covered over 10,500 
miles, I should like to say something now about the 
membership of the Society in the East. 

I have carefully examined the list of members for 1907, 
and find there are 139 Indian members besides 10 Indian 
libraries that take the Jowrnal; that is to say, there are 
altogether 150 Indian subscribers. This number represents 
about 25 per cent. of the total membership—a large 
proportion for an expensive journal not published in 
India, Of English members there are only just over 
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50 in India, or only 8 per cent, of the total member- 
ship. Not more than 30 of these are members of the 
Civil Service, including Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
and Burma; that is, only about 3 per cent. of the 
civilians on active service in the East. 

The stimulating effect of the Jowrnal on Asiatic studies 
would be much greater if the cireulation could be increased 
among Anglo-Indians and Indians. As to Anglo-Indians, 
there are now at least 120 civilians, Mussionaries, and 
members of the educational service in India who are old 
pupils of mine, and many of them, I know, are interested 
in the antiquities, the religions, the eustoms, the history, 
and the heart of India, yet very few of them are members 
of the Society. Most of them know vaguely about the 
Royal Asiatic Society, but only a few have seen the 
Jowrneal or had it brought to their knowledge. Yet it 
is just the kind of publication which would interest 
collectors who are in out-of-the-way places beyond the 
reach of libraries, and may be writing for the “ Gazetteer” 
or collecting information for official and other publications, 
I think the membership of the Society might be largely 
mereased in the Civil Service, especially if measures 
were taken to bring it and the Journal to the notice of 
such men, 

Then, with regard to Indians; I found everywhere that 
they were eager to be in touch with Western Orientalists ; 
they feel the want of guidance, ag few of them have 
been trained in the methods of Western research, T was 
able to give advice in this. respect to a number of Indians 
in Calentta, Madras, and several remote places. For 
instance, in the State of Cochin on the Malabar Const: 
the Raja is an excellent Sanskrit scholar, learned in Indian 
philosophy, and takes a great interest in the advancement 
of Sanskrit studies. He has in his State, he told me, 
3,500 Brahmins who can each repeat a whole Veda, 
At his suggestion I made various proposals to him for 


* 
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the promotion of Sanskrit learning on progressive lines 
in his State. Here I also met a former correspondent 
who was eager to engage in research, I accordingly 
susvested a piece of work on which he is now engaged, 
and which I think he intends soon to offer as a paper 
to the Jowrnel. At Trivandrum I met a young man who 
is an enthusiast on the subject of the antiquities and early 
history of Travancore, but felt unable to do much without 
guidance. I urged him to try and secure a travelling 
scholarship in order to undergo a course of training in 
archeology under Mr, Marshall. At Madura I became 
acquainted with a pleader who was particularly interested 
in the preservation of local monuments. I encouraged 
him (us well as others whom I met lnter) to persevere in 
endeavouring to create a strong publie opinion to prevent 
the present method of defacing old sculptares by covering 
them with whitewash or paint, and to arrest the destruction 
of old shrines, many of which’ contained sculptures of 
inscriptions of great historic value, Many old shrines 
are being pulled down and replaced by new ones, arid 
much that is of value is thus lost, A temple to Vishnu 
at Madura I found was being rebuilt by a rich chetty; 
here I saw a fragment of a pillar lying on the ground; 
it contained a very old inscription; the other part of it 
had disappeared, and the rest of the mseription is probably 
lost for ever. 

At Gaya I stayed with Mr. Bell, the Collector ; his 
Chief Clerk, an Indian, has made a complete study of 
the archeology of the region, with plans and copies of 
inscriptions, He has worked under great difficulties, 
having been obliged to borrow all the necessary howls 
from individuals or libraries. At Muttra (Mathuri) 
there was an engineer, a Brahmin, who had hunted out 
antiquities built into the walls of native compounds, mn 
these he procured for the museum, which no one but an 
Indian could do. He also took me to see a valunble 
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Indian library, unknown to Europeans, which contained 
2,000 Sanskrit MSS. I suggested that these should be 
catalogued with the help of the Government of the United 
Provinces, with the proviso that if they are offered for - 
sale it should be to the Government, 

To such men as these the Journal would be very 
stimulating ; it would supply them with notes of the latest 
discoveries and matters of interest to them. There are 
such men im all parts of India, and I feel sure that many 
would be glad to joi the Society if they knew the 
conditions, There are many Maharajas and Rajas— 
about 800, I believe —and many of them are very 
’ Hberal in encouraging Sanskrit research; I think quite 
a mimber would be willing to become members of the 
Society. 

With regard to sending notes to the Jowrnal, I would 
inake one suggestion, Last year the Director-Cieneral of 
the Archeological Survey, Mr. Marshall, contributed an 
article on the results attained during 1906-1907, I hope 
he will continue to do so ench year, for the articles would 
be of prent value, and keep Orientalists in the West in 
touch with what is being done in the East. Corres 
spondents in other parts of India might be asked to send 
reports which would focus up-to-date information about 
the world of research in India. By taking action in the 
directions I have suggested I consider the met bership 
of the Society might be raised to one thousand, Then it 
is not unlikely that an event may take place before the 
next three years are over, namely, the holding of the 
Oriental Congress in India, which should have considerable 
influence in raising the membership of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. I beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

Dr. Gaster: My Lord, ladies, and gentlomen,—It gives 
me great pleasure to be called upon to second the adoption 
ofthe Report. Professor Macdonell has already done justice 
to the work of the Society and to the Jowrnel, and he has 
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drawn attention te the great importance which tt has m 
making scholars and officials im India better acquainted 
with the literary work done m the West, and of showing 
how, through the instrumentality of the Journal, more 
work of a similar kind and more subseribers to the Society 
could be got im India. 

I will now turn to the other side of the work of the 
Society, for happily the Reyal Asiatic Society is not only 
Indian, but embraces the whole of the Oriental world. 
One has only to look through the pages of the Jowrnel 
to find contributions of Semitic Philology, Hebrew, Arabie, 
Assyrian, ete. We have articles on Persian and other 
Eastern literatures which have made our Jotrnal to be — 
the exponent of a very high level of English scholarship, 
But the importance and the real aim of the Society lies 
in a different direction—not so much to bring the West 
to the East, as, on the contrary, to bring the East to the 
West. To make us better aquamted with the thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, the philosophical speculations, and the 
poetical compositions of the mntold millions in the East. 


“To give us an insight into the forces which are there at 


work and to make us sympathetic appreciators of all that 
is best and loftiest in the Oriental mind. 

[ know full well that our Society eschews political 
questions, but we are living in stirring times, A great 
change is coming over the East, therefore our ./owrnal 
performs the inviluable service of making the men at 
the helm of affairs in England better acquainted with the 
spirit that is moving and enabling them to read the 
signs of the times with greater accuracy than before. 
No one will gainsay that it is of utmost value that we 
ehould have «a better insight into the hearts and sima 
of the people of the East, for no one can touch them 
or elevate their lives unless we are able to get at their 
hearts, And the Royal Asiatic Society renders excellent 
services in revealing the true aspect of things about the 
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East and about the forces which dominate action among 
the Orientals. 

I congratulate, then, the Society on the suceess of the 
past year in two practical directions—(1) in the increase 
of the number of subscribers, (2) in the increase in the 
scholarly contributions to the Jowrnal. But all this could 
not be done unless the Editor is closely identitied with 
the aims and work of the Society and of the Jowrnal. 
and gives unstintingly time and thought to the work. 
Iam sure you will all agree with me in conveying our 
appreciation and congratulations to Miss Hughes for the 
able way in which she carries out the work of the Society. 
There must be some centre from which the imptilse is 
ta come. It is only by the continuous, nntiring, scholarly, 
and regular work done by Miss Hughes, and through 
her unfailing tact and kindness, that so much has been 
accomplished. I desire, therefore, in seconding the adoption 
of the Report to couple the name of Miss Hughes, and 
to express the satisfaction to the Society on its continued 
progress and prosperity, 

Lorp Reay: Ladies and gentlemen, the adoption of the 
Report of our Society has been moved and seconded in 
such interesting speeches that | might almost refrain from 
speaking. But you have been kind enough to renew 
your desire that I should still occupy this chair, and 
Iam glad to avail myself of the opportunity of expressing 
my obligations to you and of congratulating the Soeiety 
on its successful year, as shown by the Report. For many 
years past we have been able to note a gradual improve- 
ment, but this Veur we Hy feel more than ever satistieod, 
The number of elected members is, with the exception of 
the year 1583, the highest of ily Ghe year since the 
Society was founded in 1828. Hitherto we have had to 
regret the regular decrease in the number of resident 
members, and last year I drew special attention to this 
fact. We have, however, recoverad lost ground, and our 
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resident members now number more than they have done 
since 1903. We are obliged to Professor Maedonell for 
his suggestion to-day of a new tield of recruitment, 
for we must not rest content with what has been 
retrieved, or even with what we have gamed, For the 
work of the Society to be as effective as we would 
wish, a wider interest must be taken by members and 
more support given by them in drawing the attention 
of others to the Society and ite work. The increase 
in the circulation of the Jowrnel is also a matter of 
convratulation, and is to be attributed to the continued 
excellence of the quarterly numbers, whieh can hear 
comparison in scholarship and variety with any Oriental 
journal, whether published on the Continent or in the 
East. I desire to associate myself with what Dr. Gaster 
has said about our indebtedness to Miss Hughes for the 
admirable way in which she has carried out the duties 
of the editorship and also those of Secretary to the 
Society, 

The Jowrnal is not the only publication of the Society ; 
the Translation Fund brought out last year its seventeenth 
volume. “The “Memoirs of Jahangir” is now passing 
through the press, and since the report was drawn up 
the Council have accepted one work more for the series, 
the translation of the “ Sankhayana Aranyaka,” by 
Mr. Keith. The Monograph Series is also to be enriched 
shortly by Mr. Bailey’s valuable addition to our knowledge 
af the Himalayan dialects. The number of volumes for 
the Indian Text Series is now complete, Government 
having sanctioned the full number of works chosen by the 
Society. I should like to congratulate Mr, Irvine on the 
successtul completion of his great work. The work on 
all these volumes is laborions, involving great research 
and the expenditure of much time and labour, They 
are now on their way to completion, and each year we 
may expect to see one volume at least issued. 

RAS, POS. hl 
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T have much pleasure in announcing that this year 
the Public Schools Gold Medal has been won by Harrow, 
the recipient beige Hugh Kingsmill Lunn. We have 
asked an old Harrow boy and ex-Secretary of State for 
India, Lord George Hamilton, to present the medal, and 
he has kindly consented to do so, 

We have been able to chronicle an increase in our 
membership this year, but we have as always to note 
with regret the loss by death of those who have been 
our supporters and friends in the past. In the Journal 
will be found an appreciation of the life of Mr. Brandreth, 
of Sir Frederick Goldsmid, and of others who have passed 
away durmg the last year. And I should lke to make 
a reference to a distingmshed member of our Society 
of twenty-six years standing, I mean the late Duke 
of Devonshire. As Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, as President of the Board of Education, he 
took a great interest in everything connected with the 
development of learning in this country. We are all 
aware of his merits os statesman and of the unique 
position he oceupied in public affairs, also of his inde- 
pendence of character, his soundness of judgment, which 
rendered him « power in the political world. His is 
a loss which we all sincerely deplore. 

During the year the Society has lost three of its: dis- 
tinguished honorary members, Perhaps Professor Kielhorn 
was best known to most of us here, especially to those 
who knew him personally in India, where he did valuable 
service and received well-deserved honours, A German 
by birth, he came to Oxford as a young man nnd 
worked under Professor Monier Williams at his. Sanskrit 
Dictionary. From Oxford he went to India, where for 
sixteen years he was Professor of Oriental languages ut 
Poona. For the last twenty-five years he has held 
the post of Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Gittingen. His speciality was crammar, particularly 10 
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connection with those most difficult works the “Mahi- 
bhashya” of Patatjali and the * Paribhashendu sekhara " 
of Nagojibhatta, both of which were edited by him, the 
latter also with o translation. But he also contributed 
very largely to our knowledge of everything connected 
with the department of Indian Epigraphy, 1 propose 
that a very sincere vote of sympathy be sent by this 
meeting to his widow. 

The second loss we have to deplore is that of Baron 
Victor von Rosen, who died in January last at the rere 
of 59. He was of German descent, and began to 
busy himself with Arabic studies in 1871. He was 
widely read in Arabic literature, and among his works 
are large numbers of destriptions of important collections 
of Arabie MSS, in Russia and other countries, He took 
part in the great edition of “ Tabari's History,” published 
at Leiden, and edited vol. iit of Series TIL The erent 
Catalogue of Oriental MSS. at St. Petersburg was 
his work. 

Professor Barbier de Meynard was the only one of 
the three distinguished scholars who had reached an 
advanced age; he was over 80 at the time of his 
death, his early published works goine hack to the year 
1861. He was chiefly a geographer and historian, and 
among his publications are extracts from Arabic histories, 
He edited and translated al-Mus'audi's “Meadows of Gold,” 
an important historical work dealing with the Crusades ; 
he also published in the Jonrnal Asiatique several Arabic 
texts of a literary character. Professor Barbier de Meynard 
held the appointments: of Professor of Arabic Literature 
at the Colléye de France, Professor of Turkish at the 
Beole dea Langues Orientales Vivantes, and was a Member 
of the Académie des Inseriptions et Belles Lettres, 

The Couneil place before you for election in their places 
respectively the names of Professor Hermann Olden berg, 
Professor Salemann, and Professor Maspéro. The Council 
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always bestow the greatest care on the names proposed 
for honorary membership of the Society, because they 
know how much the appointments are appreciated abroad. 
I am personally aware how highly they are valued by 
Oriental scholars of distinction; even more than those 
they receive in their own country. 

It is now more than thirty years ago since Professor 
Hermann Oldenberg won o secure place for himself in 
the front rank of Indian scholars by his edition of the 
“Vinaya Pitaka,” and by his work on Buddha, in which 
for the first time was given the true meaning of the 
concept Nirvana, Since that date he has broken fresh 
ground, and won distinction in many tields of knowledge; 
In particular, he has devoted himself to a study of the 
“Rigveda,’ and has handled with equal success the 
question of the history and constitution of its text in 
his “ Prolegoma,” its translation in his rendering of 
the hymns to Agni in the “Sacred Books of the East,” 
und its interpretation in his * Religion des Veda,” and 
numerous contributions to the Journals of learned Societies. 
He has a peculiar claim to honour at the hands of our 
Society, in that so much of his best work has been done 
in English, and that his writings are marked not merely 
hy that sohd erudition which we find in all great German 
scholars, but also by an originality of conception and 
marked power of literary expression more common perhaps 
here than in Germany, 

Professor Maspero's name, too, is well known to you all. 
Professor of Egyptian Philology and Archwology at the 
Collage de France and the Sorbonne, member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and Director 
of the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at Cairo, he is also 
the author of numerous works on Egyptian Antiquities 
and especially of the dawn of civilisation in Egypt and 
Chala, 

Professor Salemann, on whom the choice of the Council 
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has fallen to replace Baron Victor von Rosen, is the 
Director of the Asiatic Museum and of the Foreign 
Section of the Seientifie Institute of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg. The works he has published sinee 1871 
fire too numerous to mention here, but they deal with 
matters Persian, Zend, and Pehlevi. He also (with 
von Rosen) catalogued the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic 
MSs. in the University Library of St. Petersburg. I put 
to you the names of these three distinguished scholars for 
election as honorary members of the Society. (The names 
were unanimously approved. ) 

I have only to add a few words about a matter of great 
interest, namely, the Committee on Oriental Languages 
appointed last year by the late Prime Minister. Next 
year | hope to be able to allude to it in greater detail, for 
I trust that the report will be available before then. 
To-day all I have to say is that the evidence gathered 
by the Committee have been of extraordinary interest. 
I personally am surprised by it, and I need not say that 
if, after the publication of the Report, nothing is done to 
organise Oriental Studies in London, I do not know what 
will move the authorities. 

The Report was carried unanimously. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 
May 20th, 1908.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. - 
The Revised Rules were submitted to the meeting and 
adopted unanimously. 


June 16th, 1908.—Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
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Mr. Mon Chow Dhaninivat. 
Mr. Maung Po Han. 
Mr. Maung Ba Kin (2). 
Qazi Abdul Latif. 
Mr. Priya Krishna Majumdar. 
Mr. Maung Ba O. 
Mr. A. KR. Pillai, 
Mr. Shrimant Sadushiva Rao Powar. 
Mrs. Shrimati Parvatibar Powar. 
Mr. J. Sen. 
Dr. Gaster gave a paper “On the Newly Diseovered 
Samaritan Book of Joshua.” 
In the discussion which followed Mr. E. N. Adler spoke. 


Ii.—PrinciraL CoxTexts oF ORIENTAL JOURNALS, 


J. @eirscinivr pee Derreecnes Moncrsnasptscney GrsennscHart. 
Bd. ixii, Heft 1. 

Goldziher (T.). 
ungen, 

Langdon (5.). Derivation of 4ohettu, and other notes. 

Mahler (E.). Der Sabbat, seine etymologische und 
chronolovisch-historische Bedeutung. 

Ungnad (A.). Die Grundform des hebritisehen Artikels. 

Leomann (E.), Uber die einheimisehen Sprachen von 
Ostturkestan im friihern Mittelalter. 


4ur Geschichte der lanhalitischen Beweg- 


TI, Viexwa Onsestatn Jovusat. Vol, xxii, No, 1. 
Miiller (D. H.). Strophenbau und Responsion in Ezechiel 
und den Psalmen. 
Bartholomae ((Chr.). 
von Behistun. 
Musil (A.) Zwei arabische Inschriften ous Arabia 
Petraes. 
Zachariae (Th.) Hansertt. 


4u den altpersisehen Inechriften 


~ 
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(lt. Jounsan Astatigre. Tome x1, No, 1. 

Gaden (H.). Note sur le dialeete Foul parlé par les 
Foulhé du Baguirm., 

Acem (B. Oglou Nedjib). La Vetsitication nationale 
tury Wt. 

Chabot (J. B.), Diseours de Jacques Bar Salihi & |'introni- 
sation du patriarche Michel le Syrien. 

Thureau-Dangin (Fr.). Notes pour servir a la chronologie 
de la dynastie Kassite. 


IV. Tiouxe Pao. Série n, Vel. bx, No. 1. 


Laufer (B.). Die Bru-za Sprache und die historiseche 
Stellung des Padmasambhava. 


VW. Boeviesra peott Srvpt Uatexart. Vol. i, Faec. 3. 
De Goeje (J). Kitab al-Imima Wa-s Siyiisa. 
Grifini (E.). Intorne alle stazion? lunari nell’ astronomia 
degli Aral. 
Ballini (A.). I Vasupijyacaritra di Vardhamiainasiri. 
Puini (C.). Le Origint della vite (Pratitya samutpada 
sitra—Sali sambhaya giitra). 


V1. Joursan oF THE Certox Brascu or tae Rorat Asiatic 
Sacer. Vol, xix, No. 59. 
Ferguson (D.). The Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese 
in L500. 
Vil. JovnsaL oF THE Seam Socrry. Vol. iv, Part 2. 


Pock (F.). Note sur le régime légal de la Cochinchine. 
Irwin (A.J.). Some Siamese Ghost Lore and Demonology, 


Will. GiowxaLe DELLA Socreta Astatmcs Trartaxa. Vol. xx. 


Rocca (V.). Lavoratori e schiavi nell’ India. 
Suali (L.). Contributt alla eonoscenza della logica e della 
metafisiea indiane, 
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Zanolli (A.). Fabellae olyipinaneae. 





Singolare accezione del yorabolo armeno ‘ Tirakan,’ 

Pavolon (PF. 0.) [ manoseritti indian della Bibhoteca 
Nazionale Centrale di Firenza, 

Patrono (C. M.). Bizantini ¢ Persiani alle fine del vi 
secolu. 

Ciardi-Dupré (G.). LInterno ai numerali indogermanici. 


IX. Proceentxcs of rux Socrery or Bronican Anco our. 
Vol. xxx, Part 3. 
Pinches (T.G.). The Legend of Merodach. 
Legge (F.), The Titles of the Thinite Kings. 
Jones (Rev. F. AL). The Ancient Vear and the Sothie 
Cycle. 
Johns (Rev. C,H. W.). The Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 
Ayrton (BE. BR.) Recent Discoveries in the Bilin el Moliik 
at Thebes, 
Part 4. 
Crum (W. E.). Place-Names in Deubner’s Kosmas und 
Damian. 
Sayee (A. H.). Greek Inseriptions from Upper Egypt. 
Thompson (RK. ©.) An Assyrian Incantation against 
Rheumatism, 
Nash (W. L.). Notes on some Egyptian Antiquities, 
Hollingworth (E. W.). The Hyksos and the Twelfth 


AX. Jovnxan or tax Asrutcax Onrentan Socretry. Vol. ENIX, 
First half. 

Friedlander (J.). The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Hazm. 

Oertel (H,). Contributions from the Jaiminiva Brahmans 
to the History of the Brihmana Literature. 

Haupt (P.). XMenophon's Account of the Fall of Nineveh. 

— The Etymology of Cabinet, 
The Name Istar. 
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Hopkins (E. W.), The Sniff-kiss in Ancient Indin, 

Clay (A. T.). The Origin and Real Name of Nin-th, 

Langdon (5.). An early Babylonian. Tablet of Warnings 
for the King. 

Metheny (J. B.). Road Notes from Cilicia and North 
Syria. 

Montgomery (J. A.) Report on an Aramaic Boundary 
Inseription in Cilicia, 

Prince (J. D.), Hymn to Nergal. 

Yohannan (A.) & Jackson (A. V. Willams). Some Persian 
References to Zoroaster and his Religion. 

Gottheil (R.). Mohammed Abdu, late Mufti of Egypt. 


XI. Jovesan or tHe Rovat ANTHROPOLOGICAL I wetrroTe. 
Vol. xxxvii, July-December, 1907, 


Rose (H. A.) Hindu Birth Observances in the Punjab. 
| Mfwhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjab, 
Knocker (F. W.). The Aborigines of Sunjei Ujong. 


XII. Tue Grosrarnioat JovENAt. Vol. xxxi, No. 6, 


Rickmers (W. BR.) The Climatology of West Turkestan. 
Kizloff (Captain P. B.). Through Eastern Tibet and Kam. 
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PROFESSOR KIELHORN, C.LE. 


Ix the person of Professor Franz Kielhorn, who died 
suddenly at Gittingen on the 19th March, there has passed 
away a great scholar, whose loss will be felt in every line 
of Indian research. Born at Osnabritck in Westphalia 
on the 31st May, 1840, he was edueated as a boy in 
the Gymnasium at Bernburg, Duchy of Anhalt. He 
subsequently studied under Bentey at Giéttingen, under 
Stenzler at Breslan, and under Weber at Berlin. And he 
took his Doctor's degree, at the age of twenty-one, at 


Leipzig. He then proceeded to England, and worked 


during four years, 1862-05, with Professor Monier- 
Wilhames, in helping that scholar to compile his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary. He then accepted an appointment 
under the Government of India, to the Edueational 
Department in the Bombay Presidency ; and he remained 
in that service from February, 1866, to December, 1881, 
Leaving India on account of mditferent health, he was 
then appointed by the Prussian Government to the 
Professorship of Sanskrit at the University of Géttingen. 
And he retained that post, working with intact intellect 
and energy on the duties connected with it and on 
everything else in whieh he was engaged, up to the time 
of his death. 

During Professor Kielhorn’s service im India, his sub- 
stantive appointment was always that of Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies m the Deccan College, Poona: but he 
was also in charge of ithe College as Principal for some 
eight years; and for about six months he acted as 
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fact, chiefly devoted to epigraphic work. He edited a 
large notnber of Sanskrit inseriptions, from all parts of 
India, in the Jndiaen <Antiquary, in the journals of 
various Societies, and notably in the Bpigraphia Indien, 
the official journal of the Government of India: and, in 
ilnstration of what his wide knowledge of Indian 
literature enabled him to do in this line, we may point 
in particular to his treatments of the Aihole Inseription 
of Pulakésin I, dated in an, 634-85 (EI, @. 1), of the 
Taleund meseription of Kakusthavarman (EI, 8. 24), and 
of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman dated in 
AD, 150 (ibid, 36) He also applied himself largely to 
elucidating the subject of the various Hindi, eras and 
other reckonings, chiefly in articles which appeared in 
the Jndion Antiquary from 1884 (vol. 17) to 1896 
(vol. 25); and there is probably not an important date 
cf any inscription, expable of being tested, which was 
not, in the course of that work, subjected by him to 
a searching critical examination. In this department, 
we may further point to his Lists of the Inscriptions 
of Northern and Southern India, published as Appendixes 
to vols, 5 and 7 of the Epigraphia Inalicn: these 
Lists, with their Supplements and the Synchronistic 
Tables of the Dynasties in vol. 8, must always form 
the basis of work for anyone applying himself to deal 
with the history of India from the fourth century A.D, 
onwards, 

We have lost, in Professor Kielhorn, not simply a great 
scholar who will not easily be replaced, but one who was 
esteemed and loved by everyone who had the privilege of 
coming into personal contact with him. He was the heau- 
-ideal-of both a scholar and a teacher: in the former 
cipacity, painstaking, complete, and neeurate in everything 
that he took m hand; in the Intte, capacity, equally 
thorough, generous, and kindly in communicating his 
knowledge to everyone who applied to him for assistance, 
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He has left a large circle of private friends to mourn the 
loss of him, in Great Britain as well as in his native land. 
And his labours and attninments did not fail to meet with 
public as well as private appreciation. The Academies of 
Berlin, Munich, and Gittmgen, the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Asiatie Soelety of 
Bengal, and the American Oriental Society, enrolled him 
amongst their Corresponding and Honorary Members. 
The Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
conferred on him the Honorary Degree of LL.D, and the 
University of Oxford that of D.Litt. From his own 
Sovereign he received the title of Geheimer Regierungsrat. 
And by Her Majesty Queen Victoria he was invested in 
1886 with the distinction of a Companion of the Indian 
Empire. 
J. F. FLEEt. 


J, FRANCIS HEWITT. 
Mr. Hewrrt, a member of our Society for twenty years, 
and at one time on the Council, died on the 14th March 
last at Holton Cottage, Wheatley, in Oxfordshire, He 
had an attack of intluenza, and this being followed by 
pneumonia, he passed away, after a short illness, and” in 
the 72nd year of his age, Some years before this he 
had « disastrous accident when eyeling which resulted 
in the loss of a foot. He was the son of o clergyman, 
the Hon, J. P. Hewitt, and was born in Ireland, but 
was educated at Westminster and Christ Church. He 
had lived much in Warwickshire, near Coventry, and 
I remember his telling me nearly fifty years ago, when 
there were still doubts about the authorship of the 
“Seenes of Clerical Life” and of “Adam Bede” that he 
had recognised the house described in Mr. Gilfil's “ Love 
Story,” and had often played cricket with the original 
of the “Vicar of Shepperton.” Mr. Hewitt entered, by 
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competition, the Indian Civil Service, and when [ first 
knew him was stationed at Krishnagar and was living 
with the Magistrate, Str William Herschel. This was 
the beginning of a lifelong friendship between the two 
men, both of whom were gifted with great setivity 
of mind and body. In 1863 Hewitt went to Chota 
Nagpore as Deputy Commissioner, and soon became 
deeply interested in the wild tribes of that country. 
That excellent officer, Colonel Dalton, whom Hewitt 
justly calls the pioneer of aboriginal ethnology in Bengal, 
had continued in Chota Nagpore the researches which 
he had made in Assam, and Hewitt beeame fired by his 
example. He eventually became Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore, and durmg his long stay in the province he 
necumulated a store of information about the manners 
and customs of the Mundas, the Gonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes. After his retirement he set himself 
to reduce into writing his observations and speculations 
on Indian folklore and prehistorie man, and published 
several volumes on those subjects. “The Ruling Races 
of Prehistoric Times” appeared in two volumes in 1894 
and 1895; “The History and Chronology of the Mvyth- 
making Age” in 1901: and “ Primitive Traditional 
History,” in two volumes, in 1907. He also contributed 
articles on his favourite subject to our Journal and to 
the Westminster Rerew, 

[t is quite beyond my power to judge of the value 
of his researches, Folklore is a subject which hos come 
up since my day, and to one who is a book-man, or 
ahl-aitab, as the saying is, folklore is about as mysterious 
as the Réntgen rays or wireless telegraphy., Certainly, 
some of Hewitts etymologies seem strange and doubtful. 
One hardly likes to hear that the many-wiled Ulysses— 
adversia reriim imn7merathilis widis—wasa a wanderin g 
sun-god, and his Penelope the weaver of the web of 
Time, or that the silver-footed Thetis was the mud 
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goddess of the southern cauldron of life, Even Cinderella 
and Nala and Damayanti are not spared, Nala becomes 
« god of rain, though in the tale he 4s recognised as 
a man by his casting a shadow, and Damayanti typifies 
the earth’s being gradually brought under cultivation. 
To read such things gives a shock such as one experienced 
when he had to give up Diana and accept in her stead 
a waterless and voleanic waste. But this abandonment 
was required by truth, and it may be that we shall 
also have to abandon other pleasant tales. They may 
have to pass away like the legends of King Arthur and 
William Tell. 

But whatever scholars may think of Hewitt's etymo- 
logies. and theories, no one can refuse admiration for 
his enthusiasm and for his hard work, He spared 
neither time nor expense in expounding his views, and 
as he had the great advantage of not being merely 
i closet-student, we find here and there in his books 
interesting observations which could only be made by 
one who had lived among aboriginal tribes. In these 
respects he reminds us of James Tod, who, along with 
much false history and many erroneous dates, has given 
us a vivid picture of Rajasthan. As instances of Hewitt's 
observations I may refer to the statement at p. 50 of 
the “Ruling Races,” that m Chuattisgurh he learned 
to discriminate about forty kinds of rice, and could 
distinguish them while growing,-and to that at p. 52, 
where he tells us that neither the Munda nor the Hokal 
tribe drink milk. Apparently, this is a characteristic of 
many of the Indian hill-tribes, for I remember being 
told by Colonel Maculloch, of Manipur, that some of 
the Nagas regarded milk with abhorrence, as being the 
exerement of the animal, See also his account of the 
Akra or village dancing-ground at p. 233 and elsewhere, 
and his note on musical instruments at p. 205. He 
speaks of the word Akra in a note to p. 52 as being 
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a Munda word, but if so it also oecurs in Hindustani 
under the form Akhara, and is used to mean a wrestling- 
ground, and also a troop of dancers. 

In private lie Mr. Hewitt was a man of most annahle 
character, and he had many friends, Long ago, when 
he was yet a young man, his kindness to a brother- 
civilian who died young was commemorated in a memoir 
of the latter in a little book entitled “Crushed Hopes 
Crowned in Desth.” He has lett o widow, two sons, 
and two daughters. 

His. old friend Sir William Herschel has written me 
a letter about him, from whieh I venture to make the 
following extract:—“ No one could talk with Hewitt 
about his subject without feeling that it was a keenly 
attractive one- in proportion as one studied it, and that 
he had gone deeper than any other old Indian into the 
folklore of the tribes with whom he had eot into such 
close contact . . . He was also a dear, good fellow, 
One of his friends at the funeral dwelt much on the 
invariable ‘charity of his judgments of other people, 
and I confirmed it by an episode of his latter days 
when he had met with that frightful accident. A heavily 
Jaden farmer's cart passed over his ankle as he dismounted 
from his bicyele to avoid it. The driver was deaf, and 
swerved, without hearmg the warning given, and he 
went on without knowing what he had done till he got 
home, Neither he nor his employer ever took the 
stuallest step to express sorrow or even knowledge of it, 
yet Hewitt never expressed the least vexation with them, 
any more than with the accident.” 


H. Beventper, 


* | 
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Bewoat Dtstatcr Gaxerreens. Vol, ii, Angul, by L. 8. 8. O'Malley. 
Svo. Calcutta, 1008, 
Presented by the Government of Benga. 


Bloomfield, Dr. Maurice, eligion of the Veda, the Ancient 
Religion of India, (From Rig-Vedato Upanishads.) (4 merican 
Lectures on the History of Religions, ser. vir, 1906-7.) Avo. 
New York and London, 1908. ; | 

Purchawd, 


Bloxam, W. Popplewell, and others. Report to the Government 
of Indian, containing on occount of the Research Work on 
Indigo performed in the University of Leeds, 1905-1907. 
fro, ondon, 1908. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Cartwright, B. 0. A Siamese-English Dictionary, 8vo, Bangkab, 
107, 

Purchased, 


Cave, Henry W. The Book of Ceylon. Bro, London, 1908. 
From the Publishers, 
Caxtaan Provisces Disratcr Gaserrerns., Ed. by BR. V. Russell. 
Chhindwira. Vol. A. Svo. Bombay, 1908. 
Presented by the Government af India, 
Clay, Albert T. Legal and Commercial Transactions. ( Habylonian 
Lxpedition of tie University of Penneyleania, sor, A, 
Cuneiform Texts, vol. viii, pt. 1.) 
Presented by the Department of Archeology, 
Oniversity of Pennayleania, 
Coggiola, Dr. Giulio. Sulla nuova integrale publieazione della 
“Storia del Mogol’’ del venexiano Nicoli Manucei. S&vo. 
Fenezia, 1008, 
Prevented by the Authar, 
Conder, Col. C. R. The Rise of Man. Svo. London, 1908, 
Frcaented by the Author. 
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Cousens, Henry, Portfolio of Ulustrations of Sind Tiles, Fol. 
Londen, 1006, os, 
: Presented by the India Office. 


Trwas-1-‘Anpati. Edited, under the supervision of Lieut.- 
Col. D. C. Phillott, by Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. -+tto. 
Calcutta, 1908, | 

Presented by Lrewt.- Col. 0. C. Phillott. 


Dutt, Jogesh Chonder. A few notes on some Sanskrit works, 
Bro. Caleutla, 1908. 
Presented by the Author, 


Ethé, Hermann (Ed.}, Yusuf and Zalikhi, by Firdausi of Tis. 
Fasc. 1, (Aneedota. Oxrontensia.) Aryan Series, pt. vi. 
tto, Ozford, 1908. | 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Presa. 


Forrest, G. W. Selections from the Travels ond Journals 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariat. 4to. Bombay, 1006, 
Presented by the India Office. 


Foster, Wm. The English Factories in India, 1622-1693, Byo, 
Oxford, 1908. 


Preanted by the India Office, 
Gordon, E. M. Indian Folk Toles: Sidelights on Village 
Life in Hilaspore, Central Provinces. Cr. §vo. Zondon, 1908. 


from the Publishers. 


Griswold, Rev. H. D, Mirza Ghulim Ahmad, the Medht 
Messiah of Qidifin, Ist edition. Pamphlet. Svo. Lodiana, 
1902. 

Prevented by the Author. 

Griswold, Rev. H. D. 

The Problem of Arya Samaj. Pamphlet. 
The Chet Rami Sect 


‘4 Svo. Comwnpore, 
The Radha Swami Sect, Svo, Caenpore. 
Papers read at the Mussoorie Conference, 1901, 1904, and 
1906. 


RYO. 


Presented by the Author, 
Hafiz Shirazi. Jhwaon-i-Huatis, hermusgegeben von V. RB. yv. 
Rosenzweig-Schwannau. @ Binde. 8ro. Wien, 1856-64, 
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Hay, J. Ogilvy. Arnkun, Pust, Present, Future. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1ao2. , 
Purchased, 


Viewacaspea’s Pamerstaranvay, Ausgewihlte Erzihlungen, Deutsch 
mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen von Johannes Hertel, vo. 
Eeipeig, 1908. (Bibl. Morgenlandischer Evrzdhler, BA. 1.) 

Purchased. 


Iwrenrat Gazerreen of Ispia. (New edition.) The Indian 
Empire, vol. ii: Historical. §vo, Zondon, 1908, 
Presented by the India Office. 
Jacoby, M. Coleoptera, vol. 1 (Chrysomelidm, vol. i). (/iuma 
of HrituA India.) 8vo0. London, 1908. 
Presented by the India Offes. 


Jahn, Dr, Wilhelm. Das Sourapurinam, em Kompendium 
splitindischer Kulturgeschichte und des Sivaismus,  8y0, 
Strasburg, 1908. 

From the Publishers. 

Johnston; R. F. From Pekin to Mandalay, Svo. London, 1908. 

Frowi the Publishers. 

Lee-Warner, Sir Wm. Memoir of Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wylie Norman. §vo. London, 1908, 

From the Publishers. 

Mannuas Disrmiecr Gazerreres. Godivari, vol. 1 By F. EB, 
Hemingway. | 

Presented by the Government af India, 

Majumdar, P. C. The Musnud of Murshidabad, 1704-1904. 
Syvo, Murshidabad, 1905. 

Presented by the Author, 


Mitra, 5. M. Indian Problems, Svo. London, 1908. 
Presented hy the Author. 
Nanjundayya, H. V. Ethnographical Survey of Mysore. 1—xiui. 
Bro. Sangalors, 1906-8. | 
The Oftcer tn Charge of Lthnegraphic Survey af Mysore, 


Narasimha Aiyangar, M. T. Madhuravani, the Sanskrit 
Poetess of Tanjore. (Reprinted from the Jndien Review, 
February, 1908.) Pamphlet. Sm. vo. Madras, 1908. 

Presented by the Author, 
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Reccose, Toe. The Doctrines of the Religion of Truth, Cr, &¥o, 
Afadreas, x0. | 1908). 
Presented by the Author. 


Hees, J.D. The Real India, &§vo. Fondow, 1908. © Porchased. 


Sen, Sansa Chander. A short account of His Highness the 
Maharajah of Jaipur and his country. Svo. Ajmer, 1902, 
Presented by Lord Rey, 


Sorensen, 5. Index to the Names in the Mahibhirata, with chort 
explanations, and « concordance to the Bombay and Caleutta 
editions and P. C. Roy's Translation. Pt.iv. 4to. Zondon, 
1908, 

From the Publishers. 


Sumpa Ehan-Po Yece Pal Jor. Pag Sam Jon Zang. Ft. i: 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Downfall of Ruddhiem. 
Ed. by Cri Surat Chandra Das, 8ve. Caleutia, 1908, 

Presented by the Government of Bengal. 


Tanners For THe Thawstirenation of Bouwrse msro Exotgsn, with 
hist showing the names in Enelish and Burmese of the 
Divisions, Districts, ete. Svo. Hengoon, 1907, 

Presented by the Gorernment of Burma. 


Temple, Sir Richard C. A Plan for » Uniform Soientifie Record 
of the Languages of Savages, 4to. Bomday, 1908, (Reprinted 
from the Jndian Antiguary, | 

Presented by the Author, 


Tolman, Herbert Cushing. The Behistan Inscription of King: 
Darius. Translation and Critical Notes to the Persian Text, 
with special reference to recent re-examinations of the Rock, 
( Fanderditt University Studies, vol. i, No 1.) 8y¥a, 
Nasheille, Tenn, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 

Varadachari, ©. A Political Letter to Lord Curzon, with nine 

Appendices. Fol. Madras, 1908, | 
Presented hy the Author, 

Workman, Fanny Bullock ond Willian Hunter, lee-bound 

Heights of the Mustach. 8vo. Londen, 1908, 


From the Publishers, 


For facility of reference this Appendix will be published with 
each forthcoming wumber of the Journal, 





TRANSLITERATION 


oF THE 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 
AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


Tux system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Ontentat Coxoress of I804- ond, in uo 
Resolution, dated Ovtober, 1896, the Council of the Hovat 
Asiatic Socrery earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
for as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system” 
may be pradually obtained. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


oF 


Great Britain and Freland. 





CHARTER AND RULES. 


RULES AS REVISED ON 
MAY 26, 1908, 


LATHE :ige 
® 





I, 





CONSTITUTION, 


1. The Royal Asiatic Sootety of Great Britain and Ireland 
is formed for the investigation and envouragement of science, 
literature, and the arts, in relation to Asia; and no dividend, 
division, or bonus in money shall be made unto or between its: 


Members. 


9, The Society is ani will be composed of persons who heretofore 
have been and hereafter shall be elected or admitted as Members of 


it under the Charter. 


Il. ELECTION, ADMISSION, AND RESIGNATION 


OF MEMBERS, 


3. (w) Members shall be divided into three classes ;-— 
(1) Resident Members; those who usually reside or have 
a Place of business within fifty miles of Charing Crozs ;— 
(2) Non-resident Members; those who usually reside where 
and have not a place of business within. the above-stated radiua;— 


(3) Honorary Members and Foreign Extraordinury Members — 
admitted as hereinafter provided :— 


_ (6) Members in the 
Ordinary Members. 


first two olasses ore hereinafter designated is < 


4, Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary Member must 
be nominated by one Member and seconded by another, of whom 
one must act on a personal knowledge that the candidate is likely 
to be « suitable and useful Member; and the nominating Member 
shall address the Secretary in writing and give the candidate's 
name, address, and occupation or status, and shall state to which 
of the aforesaid classes the candidate desires to be admitted. r 
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5, (a) The nomination shall be Inid before the next Ordinary 
Mecting of Council held not less than seven dave atter the receipt 
thereof :— 

(d) lf the nomination be secepted by the Council, it shall 
be announced at the next Ordinary General Meeting of the Society, 
and » notice givine the particulars furnished by the nominating 
Member ehall be posted in a conspicuous position in the Library 
of the Society, and shall remain so posted until the election or 
withdrawal of the condtinte. 

6. Any objection to .a nomination shall be made in writing, duly 
signed, addressed to the Seerctary; such objection may be made 
up to the time of election, and shall be Inid by the Secretary before 
the Council at the earliest opportunity. 

7. The decision of the Council on the claims of « candidate 
nominated for election as an Ordinary Momber, and on any 
objection made thereto, and os to the class to which he should 
be admitted, shall be final, 

§. The nome of any candidate proposed for election as on 
Ordinary Member and approved by the Council shall be submitted 
for election at the next Ordinary General Meeting of the Society 
following after such approval by the Council and not less than 
fourteen days after the Meeting of the Society at which the 
nomination was announced under Rule 4, 

9, Foreigners of eminent attainments, rank, or situation, or 
any persons who have rendered distinguished service towards the 
attninment of the objects of the Society, may be admitted by 
the Council to be Honorary Members: provided that the total 
nomber of Honorary Members shall not at any time exceed thirty. 

10, Foreign potentates or distinguished officials of Oriental 
Powers may be admitted by the Council to be Foreign Extra- 

‘ordinary Members. 

11. An Honorary Member ond o Foreign Extraordinary Member 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of an Onlinary Member, 
excspting that he shall not be eligible to be made » Member of the 
Council or to attend ony Special General Meeting, and shall have 
no voice in the election of the Council or Office-henrera of the 
Society or In any matter affecting the property or financial 
concerns of the Society: provided that on Honorary Membor who 
shall have been an Ordinary Member at the time of his selection to 
be an Honorary Member shall be entitled to the privileges of an 
Ordinary Member in all reepecta, 
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12. The nomination required by Rule 4 shall not be requisite im 
the ease of Honorary Members and Foreign Extraordinary Membors. 

13. The selection of Honorary Members shall in every case 
be made by ballot; if there be more nominees than there ore 
vacancies, the selection shall be determined by absolute majority 
af votes, 

14. (@) Every newly elected Ordinary Member shall be promptly 
informed of his election, and of the category und class in which 
he has been placed, ond he shall at the same time be formshed 
with a copy of these Rules, and with an Obligation-form in 
Form A. hereinafter appended, which, when received back duly 
signed, shall be filed in o special register to be kept for that 
purpose ;— 

(4) The admiszion of such Momber shall not be complete 
unless and until the said Obligation-form, duly signed, shall have 
been received by the Secretary, and until such Member shall have 
paid his annual subseription for the current year or compounded 
for the same as hereinafter provided, unless such payment or 
composition shall ho waived or remitted pursuant to rule, 

16. (@) To every newly selected Honorary Member or Foreign 
Extraordinary Member there shall be promptly sent o letter, signed 
by the Secretary, with a copy of these Rules, informing him of his 
selection and asking whether he ts pleased to accept it -— 

(6) The admission of such Momber shall be complete when 
he shall have mocepted his selection; and there shall then be sent 
to him a diploma, under the seal of the Society, signed by the 
President, the Director (if there be such), and the Secretary. 

16. (#) Any Member may resign his membership by sending 
to the Secretary notice in writing to that effect ;— 

(6) The resignation of a Member shall not take effect until 
he shall have discharged any sums or liabilities due by him to 
the Society pursuant to Rule 99 or otherwise, unless the some 
shall be waived or remitted by the Council ;— 

(e) If the resigning Member be a Member poying annual 
subsoription, then, further, unless his notice of resignation shall 
reach the Secretary before the Ist January of any vear, his 
resignation shall not take effect until he shall have paid the 
subscription due from him for that year. 


ra 
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Ill, SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
17. The annual subseriptions of Ordinary Members: shall be 
as follows :— 


& 
Resident Members... zi er: 
Non-Resident Mombere zhi ef 


— co 
Ces 
eo © &, 
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18. (#) The Council ehall have power to reduce, remit, or 
postpone the payment of, the subseription paynble by any 
Ordinary Member whose circumstances render auch o course 
necessary or desirable ;— 

(4) A register shall be kept of those Members in whose 
favour any such orders may at any time have been passed; the said 
register shall be laid before the Council each yeor at its Ordinary 
Meeting in October; the Council shall thereupon reconsider each 
ease therein entered, and may cancel or otherwise alter the terms 
of any previous order; and notice of any new order passe] by the 
Council shall be sent within ten days thereof to the Member 
concermel. 

19. Ordinary Members may compound for their subscriptions at 
the following rates :— 

In lieu of all future annual subscriptions, 
both aa Resident and as. Non-resident 


Member: bee ea va -- 40 guiness, 
Tn lien of all future annual subscriptions 
as Non-resident Members a ... 22) guinens, 


20, If a Resident Member, who has not compounded for his 
subscriptions, shall become a Non-resident Member, he shall, from 
the expiry of the year then current, and for os long ns he continues 
to be non-resident, pay the annual subscription of thirty shillings, 
unless and until he ehall compound for his subscriptions as 1p 
Non-resident Member. 

1. (et) If a Non-resident Member, becoming 4 Reseulent 
Member, has not mode ony payment of composition in lieu of 
subscription, then, unless and until he shall compound for his 
continues to be a Resident Member, poy the annual subscription 
of three guiness, from the beginning of the year then current if 
he hus not already paid his non-resident subseription for that year, 
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or from the beginning of the next year if he has already paid such 
subscription for the year then current ;— 

(4) Should such o Member have compounded for his 
subscriptions as a Non-resident Member, then, from the beginning 
of the next year und for as long as he continues to be «a Resident 
Member, he shall poy an annual subseription of thirty-three 
shillings as the difference between three guiness and the amount 
of annual subscription for which he had compounded, unless and 
until he shall compound for his subscriptions as a Resident Member 
by making payment of such nodditional sum as shall, with the 


amount of composition already paid by him, make up the amount 


of forty-five guiness. 

22. All payments made in composition shall be credited to 
capital, subject in each case to the deduction of an amount 
equivalent to one year's subscription, which shall be treated as 
revenue, 

25. The frst poyment of subscription is due on election; but, 
if an Member be elected in November or December of any yer, 
the first annual subscription paid by him shall cover the year 
beginning on the Ist January noxt after his election. 

24. Annual subseriptions shall be due on the first day of 
Janunry of each year; and, if ony Member fail to pay the annual 
subscription due by him before the end of that month, the 
Seoretary shall apply to the said Member for payment. 

25, (a) Ifthe subscription puyuble by any Member shall remain 
unpaid on the 31st March, all his privileges of membership shall 
be in abeyance until he shall have paid the amount due from him, 
ind the Secretary shall promptly address him by letter informing 
him to that effect ;— 

(6) Lf the subscription payable by any Member shall remain 
unpaid on the date of the Anniversary General Meeting, the 
Secretary shall address the Member by letter, and shall demand 
payment, and shall inform him that, if his subscription remain 
unpaid after the lapse of two months from the date of the said 
litter, his nume will be posted as that of a defaulter ;— 

(e) Lf the subscription so domanded be not paid within the 
time aforesaid, the name of the Member so addressed shall, subject 
to the orders of the Council, be posted in the Society's Library as 
that of «a defaulter ;— 

(@) Should the subscription remain unpaid on the Slat 
Deoember following, the case shall then be lnid before the Council, 
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ond, unless the Council shall otherwise decide, the defaulter shall 
eease to be a Member of the Society, and chall be eo informed. 


I¥. THE COUNCIL. 
A.—Constitution and Election of the Council. 


26, At ench Anniversary General Meeting the Society shall, 
eubject to the following Rules, elect a Council to direct and 
manage the concerns of the Society for the period commencing 
with the day immediately after such Meeting and ending with 
the day of the next such Mecting; the term year in the ensuing 
Rules 27 to 64 inclusive and 46 signifies the aforesaid period, 

27. The Council shall be elected from among the Ordinary 
Membere of the Society and Honorary Members qualified in the 
manner indicated in Rule 11, anid shall usually consist of a 
President, a Director, four Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Secretary, 
an Honorary Treasurer, an Honorary Librarian, and sixteen Onlinary 
Members: provided that— 

(@) the office of Director may be left unfilled, and there 
may then be elected one more Vice-President, but so that 
the number of Vieo-Presidents shall not exceed five :-— 

(4) the office of one Vice-President may, if a Director 
is elected, be left unfilled -— 

(e) the offlee of Honorary Librarian may be combined with 
the office of Honorary Secretary ;— 

(@) the number of the Council may be inecrensed of 
diminished, but so that there shall not he more than 
twenty-four or less than five other Members besides the 
President ;— 

(¢) no one shall be appointed to be a Vice-President 
who has not already had not lesa thon one year’s sorvice 
on the Council. 


28. If any vacaney on the Council or in any office on the 
Council shall occur in the course of any year, the Council may 
appoint one of its number or any other eligible Member of the 
Society to perform the duties of such office or otherwise act in 
such vacancy for the remainder of such year, 

29. The President and the Director shall each be appointed 
to hold office for three years from the date of his election, and 
sholl be alected under Rule 246 only on any occasion when 


: 
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a vacaney occurs; a retiring President or Director shall be 
eliible for immediate re-election either td the same office or 
to any other position on the Council. 

20, The semor Vice-President in order of longest continuous 
service as such, and having had not less than four years service 
as Vice-President, shall retire, and shall not be eligible for 
re-election a3 Vice-President until not lese than one year shall 
have expired between his retirement and such re-election, but 
shall be eligible for immediate re-election to the Council in any 
other capacity; if there shall be two or more Vice-Presidonts 
with equal periods of longest continuous service, it shall be 
decided by mutual consent or by drawing lots which of them 
shall retire. 

Sl. The Honorary Secretary, the Honorary Treasurer, and the 
Honorary Librarian shall be eligible for re-election to these offices 
respectively from year to year; if not so re-elected, o retiring 
Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, or Honorary Librarian 
shall be eligible for immediate re-election to the Council in any 
other capacity. 

62. An QOniinary Member of Council who shall have had four 
years continuous service on the Council shall retire, and shall not 
be eligible for re-clection to the Council, unless elected President 
or Tiirector or Vice-President, until not less than one year shall 
have expired between his retirement and such re-election, 

43. The period of continuous service of « Vice-President and 


of an Ordinary Member of Council shall be reckoned from the 


date of his first election to the Council as Vice-President or as 
Ordinary Member, respectively, whether under the present Rules 
or under any Rules hitherto in force: provided that, if any 
Vice-President or Ordinary Member shall have retired and been 
re-elected after an interval of not less than a year, the period 
of continuous service shall be reckoned from the date of such 
re-election. 

$4. At the Ordinary Mecting of Council held in March, there 
shall be prepared a list, which— 


(a) shall show the names of all persons then being Members 


of the Council, and the particular position on the Council held by 
each of them ;— 

(6) shall indicate those Members of the Council who are 
not eligible for re-election at the next Anniversary General 
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Meeting, and shall make clear the reason for each of the entries 


80 made :— 


(¢) shall show any impending vacancies on the Council 
created by resignation or any other cause ;— 

(@) shall present the recommendations of the Council for 
constituting the number and personnel of the Council, and for 
fillmg the offices on it, for the ensuing year. 


39, Not Inter than ten days ofter the Ordinary Mecting of 
Council held in March, a copy of the said list prepared under 
Rule 34 shall be sent to every Ordinary Member of the Society 
and te every Honorary Member qualified in the manner indicated 
m Rule 11, having sn address in Great Britain or Ireland, together 
with o notice that every such Member is entitled, subject to the 
provisions of Rules 20 to 32, to nominate any Ordinary Member 
of the Society or any Honorary Member eligible under Rule 11, 
other than himself, for election to any position on the Council, 
by a written communication, signed by himself and by a seconder 
who is a duly qualified Member of the Society, and scoompanied 
by a written statement, sicnedl by the nominee, expressing willing- 
ness to act if elected, which must reach tho Secretary not later 
than the 4th April. 

$6. The list prepared under Rule d4, ind any nominations 
received under Rule 35, shall be laid before the Council at its 
Ordinary Meeting in April, and the Council may then modify 
any of the previous recommendations made by it under Rule #4: 
and a revised list, showing the final recommendations of the 
Couneil und showing sepurntely, as contingent amendments, any 
valid nominations received under Rule 34 Which are not in- 
eorporated in the proposals made by the Council, shall be prepared 
for submission to the Anniversary General Meeting. 

87. A copy of the revised list prepared under the 
Rule shall be sent with each notice 
Mecting. 

a8. (#) At the Anniversary General Meeting, the list of 
recommendations made by the Council shall first be put to the 
Meeting 28 a whole, and, if it is carried 
amendments, if any, ehall not be put:— 

(6) If such list shall not be so carried, it shall be in the 
discretion of the Chairman to put the recommendations of the 
Council ond any of the said amendments in several parts and in 


preceding 
of the Anniversary General 


» the contingent 
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such order os to him shall seem appropriate; and, if no candidate 
or candidates sholl have been nominated under Rules 33 and 36 
in excess of the number required for the particular office or offices 
to be filled, the candidate or candidates nominated to such office 
or offices shall be deemed elected: otherwise, the clection to such 
office or offices shall be determined by ballot, each Member present 
at the Meeting to be entitled to one vote in respect of each office 
to be filled. 


B.—Meetings of the Council. 


29. An Ordinary Meeting of Council shall be held onee m cach 
month from October to Jone, both months included. 

40. The President, or the Director, or in the absenco of both of 
them «a Vice-President who is a Member of the Council, or in 
the abeence of all of the preceding any three Members of Council 
acting concurrently, may summon a Special Meeting of Council, 
by a circular notice which the Secretary shall prepare and send out 
on being required to do so. 

41. At all Meetings of Council, any five Members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum, and the chair shall be taken by the 
President, or in his absence by the Director, or, in the nbsence 
of both, by the senior Vice-President present, or, failing these, 
by the senior other Member present; seniority being determined 
by the order of names in the official list of the Society, which 
shall be drawn up annually and kept by the Secretary. 

42, Excepting in cases which are presertbed by these Rules 
to be determined by ballot, the decision of the Counctl on any 
matter shall be determined by vote by show of hands, unless in 
iny particular cose o ballot be demanded; and im any case of 
equality of votes the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 


V. OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


A.—Honorary Offcers. 


43. The President.—The President shall have the general super- 
rision of the affairs of the Souety; he will preside at Meetings of 
the Society and of the Council, conduct the proceedings, give 
effect to resolutions passed, ond cause the Hules of the Society 
to be put in force. 
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44. The Director —The Director shall have all the powers of 

the President, to be exercised in subordination to him, or inde 
pendently in any case of emergency. 
45. Fice-Presidents who are Mombers of the Conned?!,—The Vice- 
President who is so Member of the Council, with whom the 
Sceretary can most expeditiously communicate, shall have power 
to wet for the President or the Director in all cases of emergency. 

46. Honorary Pice-Preaidenta—a\ The Membera assembled in 
Anniversary or other Special General Meeting may elect any 
Member who hos for three years held the office of President, 
Director, Vice-President, Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treastrer, 
or Honorary Librarian, or who has a9 on ordinary Member of the 
Council for not less than three years rendered special serview ta the 
Society or to the cause of Oriental research, to be an Honorary 
Vice-President; and anyone so elected shall continue to be an 
Honorary Vice-President as long as he continues to be o Member 
of the Society and is not re-elected to be m Member of the 
Conncil ;— 

(6) An Honorary Vice-President shall not os such be 
a Member of the Council; but he may be re-elected » Member of 
Council, anid he shall, if so re-elected, cease to 
Vice-President, 

AT. Honorary Secretary.—{a) The Honorary Secretary shall he 
responsible for secing that the minutes of Proceedings of Muetings 

of Council and of the Society ure duly recorded in the Minute- 
book, and shall be the general adviser of the Scoretary in respect 
of secretarial work and the editing of the Society's Journal : 
and, in the absence of the President, the Lhirector, and the Viee- 
Presidents who are Members of the Council, he shall, subject 
to the control of the Council, direct the executive details of the 
Society's business ;— 

(eB) If at any time the Honorary Secretary holds ilso the 
office of Honorary Librarian, then he shall further discharge the 
duties defined in Rule 49 (.}, 

48. Honorary Jreasurer.—The Honorary Treasurer shall supervise 
the collection of all money due to the Society, and shall see that 
every sum is duly paid to the Society's Bankers and entered in 
the Society's Pussbook; he shall seo that no bill exceeding the 
‘sum of five pounds shall be paid without the previous order of 
the Council, except in the circumstances defined in Rule $+ 
all cheques issued by the Society must be signed by him, or for | 


be an Honorary 
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him in his absence by « Member of Council acting by direction 
of the Council; he shall supervise the keeping of the Society's 
‘aooounts in the manner directed by the Council, ond shall submit 
them to euch Auditors as may from time to time be sppomted; 
and he shall prepare, for presentation at the Anniversary General 
Meeting, a report which shall show the general financial position 
of the Society for the preceding year, with the receipts and 
disbursements and the balances in hand, and which shall previously 
have been audited by the saul Auditors. 

49. Honorary Labrarion.—(a) The Honorary Librarian shall 
have the charge and custody of all books, manuscripts, pictures, 
memorials, and other objects of learning, curiosity, or interest, of 
which the Society is or may become possessed; keeping any of the 
sume, when such on arrangement is practicable, in wpartments, 
specially appropristed, in which such objects can be safely 
deposited and preserved ;— 

(6) Tf at any time the Honorary Librarian holds olso the 
office of Honorary Secretary, then he shall further discharge the 
duties defined in Rule 47 (a). 

40, Honorary Audtters.—There shall be two Honorary Auditors, 
élected annually under the provisions of Rule 81. 

51. Honorary Solicitor.—The Council may elect an Honorary 
Solicitor. as 


#. 


B.—Salaried Officers. 


62, Seerefary.—The duties and functions of the Secretary, who 
shall aleo be the Librarian, shall be us follows: he shall attend 
the Meetings of the Society and of the Council, and of Committces 
when required to do so, and record their proceedings; he shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Society and of the Council; he 
shall, subject to the direction and control of the Council, superintend 
the persons employed by the Society; he shall superintend, under 
the direction anid control of the Counsil, the expenditure of the 
Bociety ; he shall be competent, on his own responsibility, to 
discharge small bills, but any aceount exceeding the sum of five 
pounds shall, except n cases of urgency, be previously submitted 
to the Council, and shall, if pussed, be paid by an order of the 
Council entered on the minutes; he shall countersign all cheques 
issued by the Society; and he shall have the charge, under the 
direction and control of the Council, of editing the Journal of the 
Society, and of superintending the printing and publishing of it. 
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Od. sdesiatant Seervtary.—The Assistant Secretary shall act 
under the orders of the Secretary; and, if at any time the latter 
ehull be prevented by illness or other cause from attending to the 
duties of his office, the Assistant Secretary shall act for him. 

54, The Secretary and Assistant Seceretary shall be elected by, 
and shall hold office during the pleasure of, the Council, 

53. In the ease of a prolonged absence of the Secretary or of the 
Assistant Secretary, the Council shall make such special arrange- 
ments for the discharge of the duties of the absent officer, and for 
the remuneration cf the officiator or substitute, as may seem 
tilequate and expedient. 

66, Auditor—There shall be elected annually o paid Auditor, 
to act in conjunction with the Honorary Anditors, under Rule 81. 


VI. MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


57, The Meetings of the Society shall be termed Genoral 
Meetings, and shall be convened by the President; they shall be 
either (@) Ordinary General Meetings, (4) Special General Mectings, 

¢) Anniversary General Meetings, or (d) such Public Genoral 

Pisectines 1s may be summoned for any purpose connected with the 
Souiety not being stich as may uccording to these Rules be only 
considered by # Special General Meeting, 

58, At all Mestings of the Society except the Anniversary and 
other Special General Meetings, cach Member shall have the 
privilege of introducmng one or more visitors, either personally or 
by card, subject to any special regulations which may be muade 
by the Council as to the admission of visitors to any Meeting; the 
name of any visitor or visitors shall be notified to the Chairman of 
the Meeting. 

48. At all Meetings other than Special Genernl Mectings, ten 
Members shall form f quorum; of Speeiol General Meetings, 
twenty-one members shall form a quorum, | 

60. The chair shall be taken by the President, or in his absence 
by the Director, or, in tho absence of both, by a Vice-President, 
or, failing the latter, by some othor Momber of the Council. 

G1. Notice of every Meeting shall bo sent to every Member 
of the Society entitled to attend that Meeting; and, in the 








case of a Special General Meeting, not less than fourteen clear 
days’ notice shall be given. 
» 82, No proposal to alter, add to, or amend the Rules of the 
Society, or relating to the property or financial concerns of the 
Society or affecting its management or constitution save in the 
ordinary conduct of its affairs, shall be dealt with except at 
a Special General Meeting. | 

63. The decision of any matter shall rest with the majority of 
the Members present and having a right to vote; and in any 
case of equality of numbers the Chuirman shall have a second or 
casting vote. 

64. The minutes of proceedings of each General Meeting shall 
be Tead at the next General Meeting, and, if aecepted as correct, 
shall be signed by the Chairman of that Meeting, 


A.—Ordinary General Meetings. 


65. Except in May, an Ordinary General Meeting chal] usually 
be beld in each month from November to June, both months 


included, on the second Tuesday of the month; when that day is 


found inconvenient, the Meeting may be convened for such other 
day as shall be determined by the Council. 


66, The course of business shall be as follows -— as. 


(a) The minutes of the last preceding General Meeting 
shall be read, and, if accepted as correct, shall be signed by the 
Chairman ;— 

(4) There shall be announced (1) the name of any candidate 
for ordinary membership accepted by the Council under Rule 5; 
(2) the name of any person newly admitted to be an Honorary 
Member or o Foreign Extraordinary Member under Rules 9 and 10; 
(3) any provisional appointment to the Council under Rule 28 ;—_ 

(¢) Any recommendations of the Council under Rule 8 for 
the election of new Ordinary Members shall be disposed of -— 


_ (@) Donations or presentations made to the Society shall be 


announced and (if practicable) laid before the Meeting =— 

(¢) Papers and other communications shall be read, and 
discussion may follow ;— 

(f) Except by the special permission of the Chairman, no 


resolution other than a formal motion arising on the matters here 
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B.—Special General Meetings. 

G7. The President of the Council may at any time convene 
a Special Genera! Mecting, to consider any matter which such 
a Mecting is authorized to deal with; ond such a Meeting shall 
at any time be convened by the Council on a written requisition 
signed by ten Members of the Society, setting forth the proposal 
to be made or subject to be discussed, 

68. The notice of a Special General Meeting shall contain a clear 
statement of the circumstances in which it is summoned, and 
of the proposals to be made or the matter to be disenssed., 

69. Proceedings sholl be commenced by rending the notice 
convening the Meeting: the matter, proposal, or subject mentioned 
in the notice shall then be discussed and dealt with; and no topie 
apart from, or not arising out of, such matter, proposal, or subject, 
shall be introduced, discussed, or dealt with. 

70. If not less than one-third of the Members present and 
voting shall vote against any resolution, whether original or by 
amendment, other than one relating to mattera under Rules 38 
and 46, proposed at a Special General Mecting, such resolution 
shall, on the requisition of five or more Members forthwith made 
ead to the Chairman, be referred for considerntion and 
final disposnl to a second Special General Meeting which shall 
be held not less than fourteen clear days and not more than thirty 
days after the date of the said Meeting, 


C.—Anniversary General Meetings. 


71, On such day in May as may bo fixed from time to time 
there shall be held on Anniversiry General Meeting, which shall 
be considered to be o Special General Meeting ; but Rule 64 shull 
not apply thereto, and Rule 70 shall upply thereto only in the nee 
of any matters under Rule 62 other than the annual election of 
the Council or in the case of any matter under Rule 107, 

72. The following shall be the business :-— 


(#) The minutes of proceedings of the preceding Anni , 
General Meeting shall be read ;— preceding Anniversary 
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(b) The Report of the Council and Auditors shall be read, 
and the acceptance of that Report shall be moved and seconded, 
‘and any recommendations made in it shall be considered ond 
dealt with ;— 

(e) The President shall, if he wish, deliver an Annual Address, 
or he may deliver the same at o Public General Meeting ;— 

(d@) The Meeting shall then make appointments to the 
Council, in the manner laid down in Part LV. of these Rules ;— 

(¢) The Meeting shall then elect the Auditors for the 
ensting year ;— 

Cf) The Meeting shall then dispose of any other business 
of which due notice shall have been given, or which shall be 
admitted by the Chairman os 2 matter of urgency. 


D.—Public General Meetings. 


73. Public General Mectings of the Soctety may be held at such 
times and for such purposes as the Council may appoint, subject to 
the provisions hereinbefore contained. 


VIL. COMMITTEES, 


74. The Council shall, os it may deem advisable, appoint 
Members of the Society to form Standing Committees to advise in 
connexion with Finanee, the Library, and any other branches or 
departments of the Society's operations, and may, at its discretion, 
at any time alter or vary the numbers and the personnel of the 
Committees so appointed. 

74, The Council may at any time appoint Members of the Society 
to be Special Committee for the consideration of any matter or 
matters specifically stated in an order of reference, and the Special 
Committee so appointed shall report to the Council. 

76. Standing Committees shall be convened by the Seoretary, 
nt the request of ony Member thereof; in appointing a Special 
Committee, the Council shall nome « Member of such Committee 
os the convener thereof. 

77. The President, the Honorary Secretary, the Honorary 





_Anniversary General Meeting ;— 
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Treasurer, and the Honorary Librarian shall ex officio be Members 
of ell Committece. 


78. Three Members of » Committee, whether Standing or Special, © 


shall form a quorum. 

79. The Members of any Committee, whuther Standing or 
Special, may be authorized by the Council to consult any person 
being or not bemg a Member of the Society. 


VI. AUDIT. 


60. The Council shall cause proper accounts to be kept of the 
income and expenditure ofthe Society; and the accounts for 
the yeor ending on the 3l=t December shall be delivered before 
the ond of February following to Auditors, to be examined, 
andited, and signed by them, 

81. (@) There shall be three Auditors, of whom one shall be 


-a Member of Council other than the Honorary Treasurer, a second 


shall be an Ordinary Member of the Society not a Member of 
Council, and the third-shall bo a Public Accountant not « Member 
of the Society; and all of them shall be elected annually at the 


. (4) The outgoing Auditors shall be deemed to continue in 
office till the day after the Anniversary General Meeting, or, 
if from any cause their successors shall not he elected at such 
Meeting, then till the election of their sUtetasors +— 
24 An outgoing Auditor shall be ej gible for re-election. 
62, the accounts signed by the Auditors shall he urinted and 
pabdiahisd in tho Hooiste’s Too oat rs shall be printed and 


TX. FUBLICATIONS OF THE soctEry. « 


83. The proceedings or transactions 
pepers, illustrations, notices of hocks: 
communicated to it and approved for publication ball hecmcstlsuiee 
quarterly under the title of The Je »= published 


| F takio vat urnal of the Royal Asintio 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland” + ind the said J ale shail 
be edited by the Secretary in accordance with Rule 62. 


1% 


of the Society, and 
ond any other notes, 
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84. The Council shall decide what papers shall be accepted for 
publication in the Journal, and may determine at what date they 
shall appear. 

85. Every communication published in the Journal of the 
Society becomes so far the property of the Society that the author 
may not, Save with the permission of the Council duly recorded, 
republish it until an interval of six months shall have elapsed after 
its publication by the Society. 

86. Copies not exceeding twenty-five in number of any 
serially numbered article published in the Journal shall be 
presented gratis to the author of the article; and, if the author, of 
the time of forwarding to the Secretary his manuscript, or his 
last corrected proof if proof be sent to him, apply to the Secretary 
for an additional number of copies not exceeding twenty-five, 
the additional number applied for may be supplied to the author 
at cost price. 

87. The Council is authormzed to present copies of the Journal 
to learned Societies and distinguished persons; and it shall 
announce at Ordinary, Anniversary, and Public General Meetings 
presentations made under this Rule, 

88. Every Member is entitled, us soon os he has signed and 
sent in his Obligation and hns made his first payment of annual 
subscription or his payment of composition in lieu of subscription, 


to receive the parts or volumes of the Journal published sub- 


ee uently to his election, and also ony parts or volumes, previously 
published, of the year covered by such puyment; and, if they be 
avoilable, he may, by permission of the Council and at prices to be 
fixed by the Couneil, obtain uny parts or volumes of the Journal 
issued prior to the year covered by such payment. 

89. The parts of the Journel shall be forwarded post-free, 
as they are from time to time issued, to each Member at that 
address which he has given in his Obligation, or which sppears 
opposite his name in the list of Members lust published im the 
Society's Journal; and every Member shall be bound to notify to 
the Secretary from year to year, in time for the annual revision 
of that list, any correction or alteration which he wishes to have 
made in his address: otherwise, he shall have no remedy against 
the Society for recovery of any part or volume of the Journal 
which, having been despatched to his then standing saddregs, 

90, Except by o special order of the Council, the Journal or any 
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part thereof shall not be supplied to any Member whose annual 
subscription is in arrears, 

$1. Any Member who has not received a copy of the Journal to 
which he is entitled can obtain the same gratis; provided that 
he apply for it within six monthe of the first day of the quarter for 
which it has been issued, and that, if the addresa to which it 
was forwarded is. not his correct address, he had taken steps as 
required by Rule 89 to have his correct oddress entered in the 
published list of Members. 

42. Any person not being a Member of the Society may become 
an annual subscriber to the Journal at the rate of thirty shillings 
a year, and shall be supplied with it if he pay that amount in 
advance before the 1ith January. 


X. THE LIBRARY. 


93. Save on Sundays and Bank-holidays, the Library shall be 
open daily from the tat October to the 30th June for the use of 
Members of the Society between the hours of eleven and five, 


except on Saturdays, when it shall close at one; but the Council 


shall have power to close the Library on special occasions for 
cleaning, repairs, or any other purposes, 

4. Any Resident Member who pays full annuol subscription 
as such or has paid composition in lieu thereof, and any other 
Momber technically non-resident who shall elect to poy or com- 
pound for full annual subscription as a Resident Member, and any 
Honorary Member qualified in the manner indicatei in Rule 11 
and residing within the limits which determine resident momber= 
ship, shall be entitled to borrow books from the Library, excepting 
such books a4 muy be reserved by the Council for use in the 
Library itself; and no one else shall be permitted to borrow any 
book or books from the Library, except under a special onder af 
the Council, : 

95. For every book so borrowed o receipt shallsbe signed by 
the Member borrowing it, on a printed form provided for that 
purpose. — 

96. A Member entitled to borrow books from the Library shall 
not have more than seven volumes on loan nt any one time, 
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97. No book borrowed shall be retained for o longer period 
than one month, if the same be applied for by any other Member; 
and in no ease shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months, 

98. The Council may grant, by special vote, on such terms as 
it thinks fit, the loan of MSS., or of books reserved for use 
in the Library, and may authorize the Secretary, as Librarian, 
to suspend, under special circumstances, the operation of Rules 
96 ond 97. 

99. If anyone shall cause loss of or damage to any volume or 
other property of the Society, he shall make good the same; and, 
if any Member shall fail to return any volame or other property af 
the Society within four months after application shall have been 
made to him for the return thereof, the said volume or other 
property shall be considered lost, and the Society shall be entitled 
to proceed for the recovery of its value. 


XI. THE CHARTER, DEEDS, AND COMMON SEAL. 


100. The Charter and Deeds of the Society shall be kept in the 
custody of the Society’s Bunkers, 

101. (a) The Common Seal of the Society shall be an elephant 
surmounted by » howdah and ridden by a mahout wielding on 
elephant-goad, with the inscription ‘Soc. Reg. As. Britt.” below 
the elephant ;— 

(4) The Common Seal shall be kept in a box or safe having 
two locks not eapable of being opened by the sume key or keys; 
and: of one lock the key or keys shall be kept by the Honorary 
Secretary, and of the other lock the key or keys shall be kept by 
the Secretary ;— 

fe) The Common Seal shall be affixed to any deed or other 
writing only at 1 Meeting of the Couneil and by the authority of 
the Council; and such deed or writing (except im the case of 
a diploma under Rule 15) shall then be signed by the President 
or other porson presiding at the Meeting and by the Secretary, 
the particulars of the same being entered in the Minute- book. 
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XIL BRANCH AND ASSOCIATE SOCIETIES. 


102. Societies established in Asia, for the same objects for which 
the Society was formed, may, on the recommendation of the 
Council, be admitted by a vote of o Special General Meeting to be 
Branch Societies of the Royal Asintic Society. 

103. Societies established in parts of the world other than Asia, 
for the same objects for which the Society was formed, may, on the 


, Tecommendation of the Council, be admitted by vote of a Special 


General Meeting to be Associate Societies of the Royal Asiatic 
Saciety. 
104. The following Societies have been admitted as Branch 
or Associate Societies up to the present time :— 
The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
The Chinn Branch of the Royal Asintic Society 
(Shanghai). 
The Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 
The Pekin Oriental Society. 
The Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


105. Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and of Branch 
and Associnte Societies are entitled, while on forlouch or otherwise 
temporarily resident within the limits of Great Britain ond Ireland, 
to the use of the Library as Non-resident Members, and to attend 
the Meetings of the Society other than Special General Mectinga ; 
and, in the case of any Membor of any Society aforesaid applying 
for election ss a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, nomination 
os laid down in Rule 4 shall not be necessary, 


AIT. MISCELLANEOUS. 


106. In all cases prescribed, reserved, or agreed to be 
determined by ballot, when a ballot resulta in an equality of 
wotes and it is necessary to make an elimination of persons in 
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respect of whom such equality exists, there shall be a second 
ballot confined to the names of those persons, and, if the votes shall 
again be equal, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

107. (a) It sufficient cause shall be shown and established, in 
the form of wilfal and perststent disregard of the agreement 
made by signing the Obligation or otherwise implied to observe 
and comply with these Rules, or in any other form, the name 
of any person, against whom such cause shall be established, 
may be removed from the list of Members of the Society by the 
decision of a Special General Meeting at which the votes shall 
be taken by ballot; and auch person shall thereupon cease, subject 
to the provisions of Rule 70, to be a Member of the Society if 
the resolution be to that effect ; 

(6) The inquiry into any such matter shall be initiated by 
the Council, either of its own accord, or on a requisition signed 
by not less than three Members of the Society and sent or 
delivered to the Secretary ;— 

(ce) Before proceeding with the inquiry the Council shall 
onuse the Secretary to inform the person concerned of the charge 
made against him, and shall require him to reply to the same 
within such time as they may appoimt; and due notice of any 
Mecting at which such charge shall be considered either by the 
Council or the Special General Meeting shall be given to such 
person j— 

(#7) Any auch matter shall be thoroughly sifted by the 
Council before it may be lnid before a Special General Meeting; 
and the decision of the Council as to whether it shall or shall not 
be laid before a Special General Meeting shall be taken by ballot ;— 

(e) Any person concerned in any such matter shall be 
entitled to be present with o fnend, or to depute o friend to be 
present, and to state and argue his cose, or to have it stated and 
argued by such friend, both before the Council and before the 
Special General Meeting. 

108. Any notices required to be sent to any Member pursuant to 
any of these Rules, other than notice of the election or admission 
of such Member, shall be deemed duly given if sent by post by the 
Secretary to the last known ofdress in Great Hritain or [reland of 
such Member: and notices shall not require to be sent to any 
Member not having an address within the United Kingdom. 

109, Words denoting the masculine in these Hules shall mnelude 
the feminine. 
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adopted by the Society: and I will promote the interests 
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FORM A (sex Rune 14), 


OBLIGATION OF MEMBER, 


I have received a copy of the Rules of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Treland, with a notice: 
that I have been elected os an Ordinary Member of : 
the said Society ; and I hereby agree to observe and | 
comply with the said Rules, and any modified, altered, 
or amended form of them, which may be hereafter 








and welfare of the Society. 





os an ean eseeerce se ieeelii |= 

Dated 
Addrese Y= = x 
be | =r 


[N.B.—The Member shall hore fill in the addrese to which the — 
‘Publications of the Society ure to be sent for him, Attention is 
invited to Rules 89, 90, and 108, ] 
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CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 
oF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Daten 11 Avavar, 1824. 


George the JFourth by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King Defender of the 
Faith To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting 


Whereas our Right Trusty and Wellbeloved Councillor 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn and others of our loving subjects 
have under our Royal Patronage formed themselves into a Society 
for the investigation of subjects connected with and for the 
encouragement of science literature and the arts in ‘relation to 
Asin called “The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britam and 
Treland*’ and we have been besought to grant to them and to 
those who shall herenfter become Members of the same Society 
our Royal Charter of Incorporation for the purposes aforesail 
How know Ve that we being desirous of encouraging a design 
eo laudable ond salutary Dave of our especial grace certain 
knowledge and mere motion willed granted and declared And we 
do by these presents for us our heirs and successors will grant 
and declare that our said Right Trusty and Wellbeloved Councillor 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn ond such others of our loving 
subjects as have formed themselves into and sre now Members 
of the said Society and all such other persons as shall herenfter 
become Members of the said Society according to such regulations 
or byelaws as shall be herenfter formed or enacted shall by 
virtue of these presents be the Members of and form one body 
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politic and corporate by the name of “ The Royal Asintic Society 

of Great Britain and Ireland by which name they shall have 
perpetual succession and a common seal with full power and 
authority to alter vary break ond renew the same at their 
tiscretion and by the same name to sue and be sued implead 

and be impleaded and answer and be answered unto in every 
Court of us our heirs and suecessors and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase receive possess and enjoy to them 

and their successors any goods and ¢hattels whatsoever and also 

be oble ond capable in the law (notwithstanding the statutes of 
mortmain) to take purchase possess hold and enjoy to them and 
their successors a Hall or College and any messuages lands tene- 
ments or hereditaments whatsoever the yearly value of which 
including the site of the said Hall or College shall not exceed 

a in the whele the sum of one thousand pounds computing the 
same respectively at the rack rent which might have been had 

or gotten for the same respectively at the time of the purchase 

or ucquisition thereof and to act in all the concerns of the said 
body politic and corporate for the Purposes aforesaid as fully and 
éffectually to all intents effects constructions ond purposes 
whatsoever as any other of our hege subjects or any other body 
politic or corporate in our United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland not being under any disability might do in their 
respective concerns AND we co hereby grant oor especial 
licence ond authority unto all and every person and persons 
bodies politic and corporate (otherwise competent) to grunt sell 

ahen and convey in mortmain unto and to the use of the said 

* Society and their successors any mosstages lands tenements or 
hereditaments not exceeding such value ue aforesnid And 
our will and pleasure is that our first Commissioner for the time 
being for the affairs of India shall be a Vice Patron of the anid 
body politic and corporate Find we furthor will grant and 
declare that there shall be a genoral meeting of the members of the 
said body politic and corporate to be hold from time to time as 
hereinafter is mentioned and that there shall always be a council 
to direct and manage the concerns of the ail holy politic and 
corporate and that the general meetings and the council shall have 
the entire direction and Management of the same in the manner 
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and subject to the regulations hereinafter mentioned. But our will 
and pleasure is that nt ull general meetings and meetings of the 
council the majority of the members present and having o right to 
vote thereat respectively shall decide upon the matters propounded 
at such meetings the person presiding therem having in case of on 
equality of numbers a second or casting vote And we do hereby 
also will grant and declare That the council shall consist of o 
President and not more than twenty-four nor less thon five other 
members to be elected out of the members of the said body politic 
and corporate ond that the first members of the council exclusive 
of the President shall be elected within six calendar monthe after 
the date of this our Charter ANO that the said Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn shall be the first President of the suid body politic 
and corporate An we do hereby further will grant and declare 
that it sholl be lawful for the members of the said body politic and 
corporate hereby established to hold general mectings once in the 
year or oftener for the purposes hereinafter mentioned (that is to 
say) That the general meeting: shall choose the President and 
other members of the council! That the general meetings shall 
make and establish such byelaws as they shall deem to he useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politie and 
corporate for the election and admission of members for the 
manigement of the estates goods and business of the said body 
politic and corporate and for fixing and determining the manner of 
electing the President and other members of the council as also of 
electing and appointing such officera nitemlants and servants us 
shall be deemed necessary or useful for the said body politic and 
corporate and such brelaws from time to time shall or may alter& 
vary or revoke and shall or may make such new and other byelaws 
as they shall think most useful and expedient so thot the same be 
not repugnant to these presents or to the lawe or statutes of this 
our Realm and shall or may also enter into any resolution anil 
make any regulation respecting any of the affuirs and concerns of 
the anid body politic and corporate that shall be thought necessary 
and proper ZANO we further will grant and declare that the 
council shall hare the sole management of the income and funds 
of the said body politie and corporate and also the entire 
manigement and superintendence of all the other affairs and 
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eoneerns therecf and shall or may but not inconsistently with 
or contrary to the provisions of this our Charter or any existing 
byelaw or the laws or statutes of this our Realm do all such 
nets and deeds as shall appear to them necessary or essential 
to be done for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
and views of the said body politic and corporate And we 
further will grant and declare that the whole property of the 
sail body politic and corporate shall be vested And we ilo 
hereby vest the same solely and absolutely in the Members 
thereof and that they shall have full power and authority to 
sell alienate charge or otherwise dispose of the same as they 
shall think proper but that no sale mortgage incumbrance or 
other disposition of any messuages lands tenements or heredita- 
ments telonging to the ssid body politic and corporate shall be 
made except with the approbation and concurrence of a general 
meeting And we lastly declare it to be our Royal will 
and pleasure that no resolution or byclaw shall on any account 
or pretence whatsoever be made by the anid body politic and 
corporate in opposition to the general scope true intent «and 
meaning of this our Charter or the laws or statutes of our Realm 
and that if any evch rule or byelaw shall be made the same 
shall be absolutely null and void to all intents effects construc- 
tions and purposes whatsoever $n Witness whereef we have 
cause these our letters to be made patent Tlitness ourself 
at our pilace at Westminster this eleventh day of August in the 
fifth year of our reign 


By Writ of Privy Seal 


SCOTT 





JOURNAL 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


THE SITE OF SRAV ASTI. 
Br J. Pa. VOGEL 


Ata the conelusion of a paper! dealing with the 

possible identity of the stte of Kasia with Vethadipa, 
I expressed the hope that a continuation of my explora- 
tions on that site would lead to a final solution of the 
topographical problem. Owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
this hope has not been fultilled, Last winter's excavations, 
however, have had the result of settling another question 
no less important for the ancient geography of India—that 
of the position of Srivasti. 

It will be remembered that Cunningham * located this 
ancient city at Sahét-Mahét, an extensive site on the 
borders of the Bahraich and Gonda districts of the United 
Provinees, and on the right bank of an ancient bed of the 
Rapti, Sahét-Mahét consists of two distinct sites The 
larger one, known as Mahét and covering an area of more 
than 400 acres, he identified with the city proper; Sahét, 
the smaller site, which covers 32 acres and is situated at 





' J.R.AS., 1007, pp. 140-53. 
tT AS.E., vol. j i, pp. 330-48, and xi, pp, 78-100. 
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a distance of a quarter of a mile south-west of Mahét, he 
concluded to represent the famous Jetavana, This double 
identification, based on topographical evidence,was confirmed 
by the discovery of a colossal Bodhisattva image in a shrine 
at Sahét. An inseription on its base records that this 
Bodhisattva, together with a parasol and post (ehdttreer 
dandag ea), was set up by Friar Bala “at Sravasti in the 
Kosambakuti at the Lord's walking-place” (Bhagapato 
carinkame ). 

Notwithstanding the evidence afforded by this inseription, 
Mr. V. A. Smith undertook, in two papers published in this 
Jowrnal” to disprove the secepted identification, and 
claimed to have discovered the true site of Srivasti near 
the village of Balipur in Nepal, not far from the place 
where the Rapti issues from the hills. His conclusions 
were based on a careful study of the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilgrims, who apparently reached Kapilavastu from 
Srivasti by travelling in a south-easterly direction, wherens 
the supposed site of the former place in the Nepal Tarai 
lies almost due east from Sahét-Mahét, The colossal 
Bodhisattva, Mr. Smith assumed, had been brought down 
the river from the true Srivasti to the spot where 
Cunningham found it. This assumption received some 
support from the fact that the Bodhisattva, whieh Tee 
must have stool in the open, sheltered by a stone 
parasol, had come to light in o« small shrine of an 
’ evidently late date. 

In the course of last winter's explorations, it was present 
in my mind that a discovery of the stone parasol, under 
which the image was once placed, would go far to settle 
the question in favour of Cunningham, Nothing, however, 
was found at Sahét in the way of sculptures but a few 


' Bloch, J.AS.B., vol. xvii (1808), pt: i, pp. 274-90, | ous Rete 
vol. viii, pp. 179-82 pp. 274-00, and Fp. Ind,, 


* 7.B.A.5., 1895, pp, 530-31, and 100, pp. 1-24, 
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Buddha and Bodhisattva statuettes, partly inscribed with 
the Buddhist creed. These finds at any rate proved that 
the site of Sahét was an important place of pilgrimage 
even in the expiring days of Indian Buddhism, It is 
significant that some of these images are made of the 
blue schist of Gaya, and others of the red sandstone of 
Mathura. 

When, on my return from Sahét-Mahét, I inspected the 
Lucknow Museum, Babu RK. D. Banerji drew my attention 
to an inmseribed fragment of red sandstone, which was 
standing in a corner of the epigraphieal section. Most of 
the inscription was completely obliterated, but at the 
beginning of the last line but one the word Savas{t]ive was 
plainly legible. On examining it more closely, we came to 
the conelusion that this stone can be nothing but a fragment 
of the sought-for parasol post. The inseription, as far ag 
traceable, was found to be identical with that on the 
Bodhisattva statue, Tt was certainly somewhat disconcerting 
to find the main object of one’s exeavation already in 
amuseum. The point now to decide was who set it there? 
The state of the museum records renders it difficult to 
answer this question with certainty. Here I wish only to 
mention that, in all probability, the inseribed fragment was 
found in the course of excavations carried on at Sahét- 
Mahét by Dr. Hoey in 1584-5, though, strange to say, it is 
not referred to in that gentleman's report Ib is hoped 
that Dr, Bloch will ere long publish a detailed account of 
this inseription. 

Fortunately, we are no longer dependent on the uncertain 
testimony of this inseription. Pandit Daya Ram Salini, 
who was my partner in last winter's excavation and 
continued the work for a fortnight after my departure, 
had the good luck of discovering « copperplate inscription 
which once for all settles the topographical question. It 


' JASE, vol. xi (1882), pt. i, Extra No, 
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was found in a cell of the large monastery which occupied 
the south-west corner of the mound and had been partially 
excavated by Dr.Hoey, The plate measures 18 by 14 inches, 
and is very well preserved owing to its having been 
protected by an earthenware case. It records the grant of 
six Villages to “the Community of Buddhist friars, of 
which Buddhabhattéraka is the chief and foremost, residing 
in the great Convent of Holy Jetavana.” The donor is 
Govindacandra of Kanauj, who dates it from Benares in 
the year 1186, Ashidha full-moon, Monday,’ The document 
shows not only that Sahét has been rightly identified with 
the Jetavana, but also that as late as the twelfth century 
there existed here an important, Buddhist establishment 
which enjoyed the royal favour of the king of Kanauj, 
As Pandit Daya Ram will shortly edit the Sahat copper- 
plate grant in the Epigraphia Indica, it is unnecessary to. 
go here into further detail, 

Tt is a matter of great satisfaetion that our explorations 
have thus vindicated one of Cunningham's brilliant 
identitications, which lately had been thrown into doubt. 
Too much has it become the fashion to lay stress on the 
inaccuracies of which that pioneer of Indian archwology 
has been guilty, without considering the redeeming factor 
of his truly wonderful insight into questions of ancient 
geography. The identification of Sravasti and the Jetavana 
is a matter, not only of academical interest, but of vital 
mportance to the millions of Buddhists who regard the 
favourite abode of their Lord as one of the most hallowed 
spots on the face of the earth, ) 

Our recent discovery has, moreover, a distinct bearing: 
on questions of ancient topography in general, It shows. 
that the final word in nearly every instance has to ¢ome: 
from prolonged researches made on the spot. The itineraries 


of the Chinese pilgrims alone are insufficient guides ; nay, 


' (28rd June; an, 1130,.—Ep, | 
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they are often liable to lead us astray. Above all, their 
xccuracy, though marvellous if measured after the Oriental 
standard, should not be over-estimated. It should never 
be lost sight of that they had not the means of accurately 
fixing the distances and bearings of their routes. The 
former they must have estimated from the time spent in 
covering them, the latter from the position of the sun. 
M. Barth" gives a true valuation of their accounts when 
describing them as “de véritables itinéraires, avec des 
indications de distance et d'orientation, indications sans 
doute tout approximatives, souvent peu concordantes, 
parfois manifestement inexactes et toujours difficiles A 
interpréter sur le terrain, mais qui déterminent du moins 
In région ot: doivent se faire les recherches.” 2 


| Journal des Savana, Février, 1897, p. 05, 

[Attention may be invited to an article by Professor Terrien de 
Lacouperie, entitled “The Shifted Cardinal Points: from Elam to Esrly 
China,” published in the faiylioman and Oriental Record, vol. ii, 
pp. 23-31. Farther examination in that line night perhaps throw a light 
on the point that the bearings given by Fa-hian and Hiuen-tsiang seam 
80 often to be erroneous.—Enp. | 
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By WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


new studies in ancient cosmology can more entertain or 

instruct the investigator of to-day than a careful 
eomparison of the seven diagrams published as correct 
pictures of the Babylonian universe in the works named 
below.’ No two of the seven agree. Moreover, the first 
represents the Zodiac as at a vast distance above the 
sphere of the fixed stars, a proceeding which at the start 
disurranges all ordinary astronomic ideas. Equally un- 
picturable in my imagination is the seventh of the series, 
the world sketched by Radau. Again and again have 
I tried to construct it in thought, but every time have 
failed. Even Jensen in his great work gives us for “the 
place of the Convocation of the Gods” (Du-azag), only 
a pitch-dark cavern in the thin crust of his sea-tilled 
hemispherical earth, and has no place for Hades but 
another eavern located im the same thin crust and oddly 


' The reader is earnestly requested to turn to these diagrams sand 

to note their striking divergencies, 

(1) Isaac Myer, Gata‘ah, Phil, S88, p, 445, 

(2) Hommel, Babyfonicher Ureprung der Aegyptischen Cultur, 1802, 

p &. 

(3) Hommel, Aufaitee wad Abhandiungen, 1901, Th. iii, $47, 

(4) Jensen, Koamologie der Babylonier, 1800, appendix, 

(5) Maspero, Jara of Cirilizafion, 1802, p. I43. 

(6) Whitehouse, art, ‘*Cosmogony,” Hastings’ Dret. of the Bille, 

(7) Hugo Radan, The Creation Story of Genesis, 1902, p. 56, 
Professor Hommel’s second is a marked improvement on his first, In 
connection with it he prints a generous reference to the present writer. 
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enough far above the cave of the gods.’ Surely there is 
a call for new attempts to think the thoughts of these 
ancient Semites after them. 

Por the reconstruction of the Babylonian universe we 
have no less than twelve most valuable data derived from 
the study of ancient Babylonian texts. These will now be 
enumerated, and that the enumeration may command the 
greater confidence I shall connect with each of them one 
or more references to equivalent statements by experts of 
high authority in this field, Here follow the data -—— 

(1) In the Babylonian conception of the universe the 
earth oceupied the central place. Winckler expressly calls 
the earth “the accepted centre” of the planetary system 
of this people. 

(2) The northern half of the earth was viewed as the 
upper, the southern as the under. The former was 
associated with light and life, the latter with darkness 
and death, Winekler remarks:—*The South and the 
Underworld are identical.” * 

(3) The upper or northern half of the earth was regarded 
as consisting of seven stages (¢wpuketi), ranged one above 
another in the form of a staged pyramid. Speaking of 
the staged temple of Nippur, Sayce observes:—*"It was 
a model of the earth, which those who built it believed to 
be similarly shaped, and to have the form of a mountain 
whose peak penetrated the clouds,” + 


* Jensen's diagram, anglicised in terminology and much enlarged, 
may be seen in Worcester’s Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge, 
opposite p. 10. 

® ffimmelas wand Weltenbild der Robylonier als Grundiage der Weltan- 
sthaunayg wel Mythologie aller Volker, Won Dr. Hugo Wincekler, Leipaig, 
TROT, pi. sek, 

*“Identisch ist also Siden und Unterwelt auch hier wie bei unserer 
kosmischen Ausrichtung der Erdachsa" (p. 24). 

* Giford Lectures, 1903, p. 374. See also Boscawen, in the Oriental 
ant Aitfical Journal, Chicago, 1894, p, LIA For interesting parallels 
see Letherby, Architecture, Mysticiam, and Myth, London, 1892. The 
existence in Egypt of a type of pyramid with sloping stages, and the 
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(4) In like manner the antarctic or under half of the 
earth was supposed to consist of seven stages corresponding 
to those of the upper half. As Jensen expresses it :-—* The 
seven tupuketi of the underworld are a facsimile of the 
seven tupukati of the overworld.”? 

(5) Like the quadrilateral temples modelled after it, the 
earth of the Babylonians was four-cornered. In this 
particular it agreed with the conception ascribed to the 
ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, Chinese, and to the Indo- 
Aryans of the Rig-veda period= 

(6) In Babylonian thought, Winekler says, “there were 
seven heavens and seven hells."* This belief is one of 
untraceable antiquity. Writing on this subject, Hommel 
remarks—"The idea of the seven heavens seems to go 
back to the beginnings of Semitic culture.” * 

(7) Above the seventh heaven was another, the " highest 


heaven,” that of the tixed stars; called by the Babylonians 


clear traces in India of « conception of the earth os spheroidal in figure 
despite a series of rising zones or retreating mountain-terraces upon its 
surface, suggest that the stages of the Habylonian earth should not 
be mentally pictured o¢ necessarily implying their possession of the 
sharply angular outline presented by a staged temple, or by the figure 
in our diagram. It is quite possible that in Babylonian thought the 
quadrangularity of the earth was largely a conscious and deliberate 
emphasizing of the cardinal points of the heavens and earth, and that 
its pyramidal form in architecture wos os conscious and deliberate 
a deviation fram supposed reality a8 are with us the parallel meridians 
and fat zones of a Mercator’s Chart of the world. Moreover, as the 
celestial spheres are of » substance so crystalline a4 to be absolutely 
invisible to men, so the riding stages of the earth are to be viewed as 
less and lesa grossly material, until at length all appearance of 
materiality vanishes, leaving the highest a4 invisible (save in the cuae 
of « divinely sent trance, Genesis xxviii, 12), a5 are the heavens in which 
they are lost. 

t Die Kowmologie der Bohylonier, Strassburg, 1890, p, 175, 

2 Sayoe, foc. ot. ; also, Sacycloperdia Aiblies, ti, col, 1148; C, Puini, 
in Ririata Geograf. Ital, 1895, p. 12; H. W. Wallis, The Cosmology of 
the Rig-reda, London, 1887, p- 12; F. G Pollé, Corfografa dell Inedia, 
1901, yp 18. 

3 Was die obore Welt hat, hat auch die untere. Es giebt demnach 
sieben Himmel und sieben Hollen oler Hollenstufen “ (op. cit., p. 34). 

4 “Die Astronomia der alten Chaldiier,” in 4uafand, 1891, p. 381. 
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the “heaven of Anu,” after the name of the oldest and 
highest of their gods. 

(8) This eighth heaven was divided by the Zodiae into 
two corresponding portions, an upper, or Arctic, and an 
under, or Antarctic. At the pole of the former Anu had 
his palace and throne.* 

(9) In Babylonian thought the north pole of the heavens 
was the true zenith of the cosmic system, and the axis of 
the system upright; consequently, as among the ancient 
Egyptians and Indo-Aryans, the diurnal movements of the 
sun and moon were regarded as occurring in «a horizontal 
plane. Speaking of the Babylonians Maspero saysa—" The 
general resemblance of their theory of the universe to the 
Egyptian theory leads me to believe that they, no less than 
the Evyptiana, for a long time believed that the sun and 
moon revolved round the earth in « horizontal plane,” 3 

(10) Proceeding outward from the central earth, the 
order of the seven known planets was as follows: Moon, 
Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. That their 
respective distances from the earth were not wniform was 
already known. Such at least seems to he the opinion of 
Winckler, and certainly is that of Hommelé 

(11) In order to pass from the upper half of the earth 
to its under half, that is, from the abode of living men to 
the abode of the dead, it was necessary to cross a body of 
water, which on every side separated the two abodes. ‘This 

' Winckler, p, 34; also Jeremias, Dias elite Testament tm ELichte hes 
alten Grients, Leiprig, 104, p, 10, 


* Winckler, p. 36; Jensen, p. 24; A, Jeremins, p. 27, “Der Sity 
Anu’s ist der nordlich vom Tierkreis gelegene Himmel mit dem Nordpol 
des Himmels ala Mittelpunkt. Dort ist sein Thron," I 

* Dawn of Civilisation, p. 544; of. Robert Spance Handy, Legends and 
Theories of the Buddivista, London, 1966, 0. Bta0 L.A. “Wasldell, 
The Huddhian of Thibet, 1895, p. 78; W. F. Warren, The Cradle of the 
Human Race, Boston, 1R85, pip. 191 £f. 

4“ Winekler, p. 35. Hommel calls jt ¢ 
(Aufeitse und Abhandiingen, ii, 375-293), 

» Bee Winekler, p. #4. *'In immer gréaserem Abstand von der Erde” 


is the language of Hommel in his Free? der Seligen, p, 38, 


‘die uralte feste Anordnung ™ 


wi 
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The upright central line is the polar axis of the heavens and earth, 
The two seven-staged pyramids represent the earth, the upper being 
the abode of living men, the under one the abode of the dead. The 
separating waters aro the four seas, The seven inner homocentric 
globes are respectively the domains and special abodes af Sin, Shamush, 
Nabu, Ishtar, Nergal, Marduk, and Ninib, each being a ‘ world-roler’* 
in his own planetary sphere. The outermost of the spheres, that of 
Anu and sretarthgp si uri Sassi Ponening The axis from centre 


to zenith is ‘the Way of Anu’; the oxia from centre to nadir ‘the 
Way of Ea,’ 
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explains the language of Dr. A. Jeremias, where he says— 
“When one sails out upon the ocean, one finally comes 
down into the Underworld.” ! 

(12) According to Diodorus Siculus (ii, 31), the Baby- 
lonians considered that twelve designated stars south of 
the Zodiac stood im the same relation to the dead as do the 
twelve corresponding stars north of the Zodinc to men still 
in the land of the living. This representation clearly 
mikes the living and the dead the residents respectively 
of antipodal surfaces of one and the same heaven-inclosed 
earth. In like manner, in the Creation Tablets (V, 
line 8), Anu and Ea are antipodally located gods, the 
former having his palace and throne at the north pole 
of the heavens, the latter his palace and throne at the 
south pole.* 

Such then, according to latest scholarship, are the funda- 
mental features of the ancient Babylonian world-concept, 
The task of combining them is simple, One can but 
wonder that there should have been such mistakes and 
such delay in effecting the due adjustment. In the diagram 
accompanying this paper each requirement of the twelve 
enumerated propositions is fully met. The upright central 
line represents the polar axis of the heavens and earth in 
perpendicular position. The two central seven - staged 
pyramids represent respectively the upper and lower 
halves of E-KUR, the earth. The seven dotted half- 
circles above the earth represent the “seven heavens” of 
the planets; the corresponding hemispheres below the 
earth the “seven hella” The outermost sphere, the upper 
half ent away, as were the seven heavens, to show the 
interior of the system, is of course the all-including starry 


(Der alte Orient, Jahrg. i, Heft 3, 8. 144); also F, Jeremias, in Chantepie 

de la Saussaye's Lehrbuch der Religionayeschichte, 2nd ed., 1905, Bd. i, 

8. 275; Tiele, Histoire Compards dea Anciennes Religions, p. 177. | 
* Winckler, Altorientafiachs Forschungen, Leipzig, 1992, p. 201, 
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sphere girdled by the many-mansioned Zodiac,’ and made 
scintillant by the appointed astral watchers who keep their 
patient vigils one half above the living, one half above the 
antipodal dead. 

How wonderful a world-view was this! How perfect 
the symmetries of the system. Its duplex centre lived on 
in Pythagorean thought as * Earth and Counter-earth.”* 
Doubtless it influenced Plato when in the Timmus he said, 
“To Earth, then, let us assign the form of a cube.” It still 
lives on in the four-cornered earth of the New Testament, 
and in that of the Mohammedan teaching. Its heavens 
lived on in the “ homocentrie” “crystalline spheres” of the 
Greek astronomers, and through the influence of Ptolemy's 
Almagest, shaped the thinking of all savants, philosophers, 
and poets till the days of Copernicus. Dante's heavens 
are those of Ptolemy, and Ptolemy's are those of the 
ancient worshippers of Anu and Sin. Their musie is still 
audible, their form still visible, in Milton’s Ode to the 
Nativity. 

But while the presence of thia highly mathematical 
world-concept is thus traceable through millenniums, its 
origin was among a people antedating the Babylonians. 
A truer name, therefore; for the system would be, the 
Pre-Babylonian. The East-Semites received it from their 
predecessors in the possession of the Euphratean valley, 
the Akkado-Sumerians, At least such is the opinion and 
the teaching of our highest experta® Did the system 
originate among these non- Semitic predecessors in the 
valley? This has been assumed, but no man can pretend 
to know. 


' The ‘lonar mansions’ of astrology are all within the Zodinc. 

® The often misunderstood yfde and deriyger; O;, F. Gruppe, Die 
kownieche Syatema der Griecken, Berlin, 1851, p. 82. Correctly understood 
by Cicero, T'uac. Diap,, i, 28, 68, 

?H. Zimmern, Die Kealinechryten und das Alte Testament, Aufl, iii, 
Looe, 5S. 349, 
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XXII. 
A HITTITE CUNEIFORM TABLET FROM BOGHAZ KEUL 
Ry THE REV. PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. 


PORTION of a Hittite cuneiform tablet from Boghaz 
Keui has come into my possession, which is shown 
by its contents to belong to the same tablet as that of 
which I have published another portion in the Jowrnal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907 (pp. 919, 920). The 
original tablet must have been a very large one, and 
probably contained a complete list of the offerings to be 
made to the various deities in the Hittite pantheon. 
It thus resembled the great inscription of Meher Kapussi, 
near Van, in which we find a similar list of the offerings 
to be made to the Vannic gods (J.R.A.S., New Ser., xiv, 3 
(1882), pp. 461 sqq.) As I have alrendy stated in the 
Journal for last April, p. 545, the new fragment enables 
me to correct some of the readings in my copy of the 
first fragment. 
The following is a transliteration of the cuneiform 
text :— 


ORVERSE, 
1. . -i8-8a par at (7) 


2. . -Aa-An kho-ub-ru 


3. [I] wa-ak-sur ni-ma I wa-ak-sur 
[ome | . . +» one — 
4. ARKI- SU-MA la-n-be-is si-put-sini-| ti] 
After this providing (7) [tha] tithe (7) 
5, tu-el ti-ya-ma whens o-Tuib ; 
for [the ney bier al 


Fs 


6. si-pa-an da-an-zi I LU I GUD 
the tithe (7) mayest thow set: 1 sheep, 1 oo 
EBURU-ya a-[nal .. . 
of the grass for[the god . . .] 
7.1 LU ana AN IM fi-ne-# I LU 
1 sheep for  Sandea of the flocks (7); 1 sheep 
ATi AN Jer 
for the god ; 


10, 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ST EU asa AN Nasiai AN UE RANEDA 


1 sheep for the goddess Nanni the deity of the lusty flock 


zi-Ip 


. AN-MES AMIL-MES ya-[as /]-si-is-sa-an (7?) 


gole (¢) men 
an-da ka 


nu V GAR * a-mi X ta-khi(?) 
jor 5 menswreaof . . for 10 


wi-ya 
ma x - » -« [for] 
ANIM da-a-i ARKI-SU-[MA 1a]-a-kha-an-ni-[us 
Sandes Ihaveset. After this the 
s1-pul-an-ti | 


[as thy tithe]. 
nu I1GUD . . GIS-KARAN su-[un]-na-[an-zi] . . . 


Forl om .. wine mayest thou... . . 
vi-ru-bi-in-ni = bi-ib-[ru] . . = ya khu 
cc casket 


khu-u-i-ba sa(f) sarri(?)  su-un-na-an-zi 
the ribs (?) of (f) the king (I) mayestthow . . 
la-kha-an-ni-us Si-pa-an-ti 

the . . as thy tithe, 











I LU KU-MAL “iT AN Ar-yu-a-pa 
si-pa-[an-+ti —-_ da-an-zi] 
as [thy] tithe — [offer]; 


Lia 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


. 


a-na AN Ar-ga-a-pa  a-na DIN (7) Sit 
to the god Argapa for the preservation (!) of 
DIN (?)-ti : 
thy life(?) [give at]; 
na-at SI bi-ra-an da-a-1 GIS = in 
this before thetable Ihaveset. A wooden 


khu-i-ba-an-da una I GAR * 
the riba (F) . . for one measure of . 
da-a-khu-u-ut-[ta] a ae 
cppointeal . « » [before] 
AN Ar-ga-pa da-a-1 ARKI-SU-MA 
the god Argapa I heave set. After thia 
[la-a-khi-an-ni-us] 
the 
si-pa-an-ti nam-ma ANA (?) nam-ma-an 


as thy tithe . . . jor (?) Kobe 
na-25-ta bi-ib-ru ss AN Ar-ga-[a-pa] 


r 8 
in (7) these cersket(s F) Arjapa | 
23. ARKI-SU-MA = la-kha-ni-us [si-pa-an-ti] 
«after thia the 2 as thy tithe. 
24. Na-at HIT MAS (7) AN A 


25. 


This house of the lord (7?) the god <A 


nu V GAR * 
for 5 mmeasuresof . 
REVERSE. 
. ba-ba-a 


nu 1 GAR KUL 
for one measure of seed 
nu i-na 


fo be in 


. su-ub-bi -ya-akh-khi I GAR 


eae one mesure 
[nam-ma-an ?] 


J1.2A.8. 108, fi. 
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6. 


7. 


ANA(?) nam-ma-an GIS-KARAN-ya sa 
for () of wene 
Sll- Si haverakh ich “An FA 


. ab-bi-iz-z1-ya LU-ya i-na 


Of w mate (7) sheep in eth 2 
o, AN Al-khi-su-wa  mus(7)-sa GIS AL-PU 
the god Albhipwunt . . . @& perforated ewp (%) 
PU Ave 
( per ‘foration 
10. si-pa-an da-an-zi a-na I GIs ir-1i-is-8a-[an] 
the tithe offer; jor one an 
11. GIS-KARAN UD-AB-A BAR ab-ni GIS-KU 
of wine . 4) halfanubat, of bea-wood (7) 
BAR ub-ni : 
half an whi , 
i2 IT GIS-nv-ur-ma I DUK kab-bi-is DUK 
ere fig, one kablia-vessel, am 
ab-har-ma-[as| 
cbbarimes-vessel 
13. I DUK kab-bi-is I DUK bar-ma-as GIS-KIB 
one k.-veasel, ont harmes-veasel, . . herbs, 
1 ta 
ine + “ ‘ 
14... Z-Wh-as ANA (7) tini~da-at-0s l 
ex gt for tribute (7), come 
ori-(i-[ak-ya| 
1S 


16. 


; [nesi-me 7}-an ANA (?) nom-ma-an GIS-KARAN-ya 


. for) Te af wine 
sa (1) 


[AN Al-khi]-su-wa sa-ma-AN-UD si-po-an-da . . . 
the god Alkhisuwa Sama-Samei ified tithe... 
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17.. . [GIS-KAR]JAN BI-ZUN be-*-zi BIT -zi 
of wine cups on(!)thehowae . 
us 


18... . ku-is-ki e-iz-za MUR-GA_ bi-i-[e-it] 
asitwas . a brick henese 
(tS 5 


20... . . kha(?)-i-ba-as-sa-an nam-ma ar . 
a thereupon (F) 
[GIS KARAN] 
[of wine] 
21. (UD-AB]-A BAR ub-ni GIS-KU BAR ub-ni... 
halfannini, of box-wood(?) halfanulme ... 
22. [I GIS-nu-ur-jma DUK kab-bi-i-is DUK 


[one jig). a“ kabbis-vessel, (lm 
ab-bar-[mu-13 | 
(t.-reawel es 
23. [DUK kab-bi-i]-is DUK ab-bar-ma-as GIS-[KIB] . . . 
[a h-vensel], an a-vessel of .. womwd ... 


The chief interest of the tablet hes in the names of the 
Hittite deities which it contnins. Sandes, who was 
identified with the Syrian Hadad, comes first, as he does 
in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions; as pod of And, 
which is probably the Assyrian 2#ne or sind, ‘flock,’ he i4 
associated with Nanni, the goddess of ‘the flock.’ The 
name of the goddess oecurs in the native hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, where, as I have shown (P.S.B.A., November, 
1905, p. 223), she is ideographically represented by the 
picture of a heap of corn, and must therefore have been 
a goddess of the peasantry. The name of Argapa appears 
for the first time, and Alkhisuwa is o correction of the 
name which I read Alkhiswa in my last paper. 
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ORVERSE. 

4. As I have already stated in the Journal for April 
(1908), p. 548, arki-su-ma is the correct reading of the 
characters which I have wrongly given as KUR Kib-ié-ma 
in my last paper (Two Hittite Cuneiform Tablets, 
J.RLAS., October, 1907, pp. 913-21), which I will hence- 
forth refer to as THCT. It 1s possible that namme 
in Rev, 20 is the Hittite equivalent of the Assyrian 
formula, 

Labeia is the nominative, of which lahin is the accusative, 
in one of the tablets found by Chantre at Boghaz Keui, 
and copied by Seheil (8. i, 3,8; in 1 7 we probably have 
[la Ja-bi-e-ni-is), 

For ipa in the probable sense of tithe see THCT, p. 916. 
In my note, however, the reference to ‘the city Khattu-sipa’ 
must be omitted, smce a comparison of the passage with 
other tablets from Boghaz Keni which I have since 
examined has made it clear that the paragraph must be 
read ; Mdn atua (ALU) Arinnag (ALU) Khattu-«i pa-iset 
au AMEL GIS-PA luli cirridis-san khalzai-vu(m), ‘This 
I the king of Arinna have sent by way of pift for the 
people of the city of the Hittites to the scribe, collecting (7) 
it from the towns,’ ! 


5. For fuel see Yuzcat, Obv. 2,10. The sense remains 


as obscure as ever, 

The scribe has inverted the two component parts of the 
character 21. 

6. ‘A grass-fed" as opposed to a ‘ stall-fed ox’ is meant. 
The passage serves to fix the meaning of the suffix -ya, 

7. Siné, as I have said, is probably borrowed from the 
Assyrian zéni. 

8. The goddess Nanni or Nana is mentioned in the native 
hieroglyphic texts of Hamath and Mer‘ash. According to 

‘In Aer, 2 of the same tablet the reading kia must be corrected into 


pa, the passage being ALU pa-raai nw AMEL GIS-PA atu assilli, “by 
way of gift to the city I the king have despatched to the scribe.’ 


J 
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the classical writers, Nana was the daughter of the 
Sangarius and the mother of Attys. Naneis, formed like 
Artemeis, is a name found in the Greek inseriptions of 
Cilicia. 

9%. Since -ande is the adverbial termination, my division 
of the words here 1s probably incorrect. Anda, however, 
seems to be an independent word in ScHemt, i, Oby, 9, 12. 

10. The preposition nt is replaced by the Assyrian ana 
in line 14, 

IT am unable to identify the character which follows 
GAR. In Aev. 5 its place is taken by KUL, ‘ seed,’ so that 
it must signify something of the same sort. A comparison 
of the whole passage with 1 19 and Fev. 5, 6 goes to 
show that the sense is ‘reckoned at one quar of 
for: 10)... 

ll. My suggestion in THCT that lekhannius may 
signify ‘ products’ must be given wp. 

12, The verb sunnea is probably connected with 
sunussan in the tablet Beicn, L &., 

13. For fibru, ‘a casket,’ see THCT, p. 917, 

14, In THOT fhwihee seems to be the phonetic 
equivalent of TIK-TI, ‘the ribs.’ The two characters 
which follow are partly obliterated, and my reading of 
them is probably incorrect. 

16. For KU-MAL, ciferu, * male, see WALL v, 12, 1. 

Instead of DIN, Le. baladhu, we may rend bhi, the 
word being Ali-sa-thi. In Rev. 9, however, the sign for 
ki ia differently formed, and I would therefore identify 
the character we have here with DIN. 

17. Tf nat refers to the sheep, it must be singular and 
not plural. In 1. 24 it is clearly singular. 

For iran as the equivalent of the Assyrian prtariwrie, 
see THCT, p. 917. 

19. Since -anda is the adverbial termination, the 
meaning would be‘ rib-like’ if A/iwibe signifies ‘ rib.’ 

Dakhu, which I believe to be the causative of da, ‘to set’ 
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or ‘appoint,’ is found in the ‘ Yuzgat’ tablet in the com- 
pound verb naklui-dakithu, where we also tind dakithun 
and dakikhu-dde, 

For the passive participle kwitta, ‘made; see YUxGAT, 
Obv, 15, Rev. 8, 19, 

21. Nammea can hardly be the adverb ‘thereupon’ 
here, as in Aev. 20. In Aev. 15 it seems to be written 
nommean. My explanation of | as the preposition ana 
is very doubtful ; elsewhere in the Hittite tablets it denotes 
the numeral ‘one, As namman is followed by GIS- 
KARAN-ya in Rev, 6, it is possible that the phrase means 
‘cup by cup. We can hardly associate with nammea the 
NAM-we which precedes ERU, ‘copper, in Scam, Obv. 6, 

22. In THOT na-te appears to signify ‘in this (casket)' ; 
consequently naa-ta ought to be ‘ in these.’ 


REVERSE. 

5. The nutive hieroglyphie texts would suggest that 
subhiya-kikhi means the dances performed by the 
Corybants m honour of the gods. 

8, Abbé-ssiya may be derived from e@bbi, ‘ father; and 
80 mean ‘a sheep that is a father,’ 

$. The present tablet shows that my reading of the 
god's name must be corrected, =] representing EY, ste, 
and not if Sw is written plainly in this line, 

If the character which follows the name of the god is 
a single one, it would more naturally be wz than muse, It 
may, however, be faultily written for se (or khi) kw. 
It can hardly be intended for im. | 

11, What the ideographs UD-AB-A signify I do not 
know. Some species of wine is intended. 

The ubna will be a Hittite measure, 

GIS-KU 1s the Assyrian wrharinw, WAL ui, 45, 4. 

12, Kabbis is probably borrowed from the Assyrian 
qabuty, qabudté,* goblets. There is also an Assyrian word 
kubbuent, agnifying « ‘ corn-vessel,’ 
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13. “The seribe has omitted ab before bar. 

GIS-KIB is stated to be ‘the herb ripkhw’ in W.ALL ii, 
23, 21. 

14. Madates is possibly the Assyrian mondattu, 
madattu, ‘tribute On the other hand, analogy would 
indicate that 7 is ‘ane’ rather than ane, ‘for’; see note 
on Obv. 21, In Scuett, 1, Obv, 13, we tind the aceusative 
singular [met-|dle-at-to-an. 

Gagqilakya] is completed from Yuzeat, Rev, 41, 

16. I suppose Sama-Samsi to be the name of a man 
who is addressed by the writer of the tablet. It may, 
however, be a title of the god Alkhisuwa. 

18. For Awis-ki, the present participle with suflixed Ai, 
see knit-ki, the 3rd person singular of the verb, with the 
same suffix, in YozGAT, Ole, 19, Hee 39. Auis-ite is found 
in CHANTRE, tii (1), 9, 

For fi-i-v-it, the Assyrian hit, see Youaat, Obv. 21, ete., 
and CHANTRE, iii, 11. #i-i-e-[if], with determmative of 
‘divinity,’ must also be read in ScHer., i, Rev, 1; a few 
lines lower down (1. 6) we have (AN) Ii-1-e-it +-id-[din), 
In the present passage ‘the house of brick ' corresponds 
with ‘ house of the god" in the Scret. tablet, the genitive, 
according to rule, preceding the word which governs it. 
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VERSE. ‘ 
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STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINE, 
By A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 


IVi—THE COMPOSITION OF THE CARAKA SAMHITA, 
AND THE LITERARY METHODS OF THE ANCIENT 
INDIAN MEDICAL WRITERS, (4 «afudy mm textual 
criticism, )* 


HE fact of the Caraka Saihita, or the Medical Com- 
pendium of Charaka, being a composite work is well 
known at the present day. The work is the joint pro- 
duction of two medical men, Charaka and Dridhabala, 
both natives of Kashmir, and living in that country, 
probably one in the second, the other in the eighth century 
of our era, Charaka’s share itself claims to be no more 
than an edition of an earlier work by Agniveén, This 
man, being one of the traditional six disciples of Punarvasn, 
called Atreya or son of Atri, is said to have reduced to 
writing the oral teachings of his master, an event which 
must have ocenrred at some time in the sixth century 
before our era. Charaka’s edition of Agniveda'’s work 
hears the name of Seawitt, or Compendium, while the 
earlier work of Agnivega is called a Tontra, or treatise 
or textbook. It seems probable that Agnivesa wrote 
® series of such treatises on the several branches of 
' For No, I, see this Jowrne/! for 1000, pp. 283 ff ; and for No. 11, this 
Journ! for 1906, pp. O15 f., and L007, pp. 1 ff. ; for No, IT], see Archin 
fiir Geschichte der Medizin, vol. i, pp. 294. 
® The following texts are quoted inthis paper: AH =Astanga Hriaya, 
lst od, Kunte, 188) (in 2 vols.); AS=Astitgn Samgrahu, Bombay, 
Boka, 1810, 2 vola.: CS=Carnka Samhité, 2nd ed., Jiviinanla, 1696; 
C.CS = Cakradatta, Cikitsita Sathgroha, el. DT. & U. Sen; MN= 
Madhava Nidina, 4rd ed., Jivinanda, 1901; MS=> Midhava Siddhayoga, 
Anandiérama ed,, 1804; 88=Suérute Samhita, $rd ed., Jivinanda, 1859, 
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Medicine as taught by his master Atreya in the ancient 
‘University’ of Taxila, in the extreme north-west of India, 
What Charaka did was to combine the substance of these 
treatises into a single Sarihita, or Compendium. For 
some reason or other, now no longer known, he was 
unable to finish his work. Some six centuries later it was 
completed by Dridhabala, This complementary portion, 
however, was no longer a compendious edition of the 
treatises of Agnivesa, but as Dridhabala himself informs us 
(CS, viii, 12, v. 79, p. 930), a compilation from the works 
of several medical men who had written standard works 
on medicine between his own time and that of Charaka. 
The foremost among these men was the celebrated 
Vagbhata the elder, counted in medical tradition equal 
to Charaka and Suéruta, who had published a Saruprahea, 
or Summary of Medicine, based mainly on the works of 
those two great authorities, but partly also on those of 
other men, such as Bheda and Kankhiyana Besides 
Vagbhata I, Dridhabala drew largely on a work of the 
famous Vrinda, better known by his sobriquet Madhava, 
or the Honeyed, apparently on acecunt of the attractiveness 
of his writings, who in the seventh or eighth century had 
published his system of medicine, of which two parts, 
eilled respectively Roge-vinigeaya on Pathology, and 
Sildhayoga on Therapeutics, have survi ved to the 
present day. 

The preceding statements May appear to be made in 
rather dogmatic form. But it should he understood that 
this form has been given them merely for the sake of 


convenience, 80 a5 to define more clearly the points at isane. 


' Both these men were contemporaries of Atreya. Bheda, indeed, is 
said to have been one of his six disciples, und a unique manuseript 
of a SamAdd which goes by his name has survived. This work must 
have been available to Vigbhata I. But as no work of Katkhiyans 
now survives, it is doubtful whether Vigbhata drew on an actual 


work of his, or merely on quotations from it Surviving in other works of 
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In reality they present no more than a working hypothesis, 
which, however, 1s based, and, I think, is conformable to 
all the evidence already available, Of such evidence we 
possess a not inconsiderable amount. It is explained in 
my “ Osteology of the Ancient Indians,” and in the earlier 
numbers of these “Studies.” It is not sufficient, however, 
to permit of a tinal decision, and the main object of the 
present “Study” is to present an additional body of 
entirely new evidence which strikingly confirms several 
of the main items of the hypothesis, while it confliets 
with none of them. 

The present “Study” also contributes some important 
elements towards the settlement of another very perplexing 
question. We know that Dridhabala contnbuted about 
one-third of the contents of the work which now passes 
under the name of Charaka’s Compendium (Coraka 
Sanhkit#) But we know only partially what particular 
portions of the work are comprised im that one-third. 
Dridhabala himself tells us (CS. vi, 25, vv. 273-5, p. 827) 
that he contributed two entire Sthina, or Sections, viz, 
the seventh and eighth, out of the eight sectiona of 
which the Compendium consists; and that he also wrote 
seventeen out of the twenty-eight (or thirty, according to 
another mode of reckoning) chapters of the sixth section 
on Therapeutics (Cititsita) The puzzle is to know 
exactly the identity of the seventeen chapters which 
Dridhabala claims for himself. It is common sense to 
assume that he simply appended his own seventeen 
chapters to the eleven (or thirteen) already existing, and 
that therefore he means to claim for himself the last 
seventeen chapters of the series of twenty-eight (or thirty) 
which constitute the Therapentical Section, If we knew 
for certain the exact serial order of the chapters in that 
section as it left the hands of Dridhabala, there would 
be no difficulty in the matter. But the trouble is that 
tradition presents us with two serial orders, both found 
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in existing manuscripts, which seriously conflict with one 
another. They are shown in the subjoined table :— 


TARLE OF THE TWO TRADITIONAL SERIAL ORDERS:' 









Column fT, in Gangidhar, 


Rasiya 


I Rasiyana. 
Vajikarana, 


2 Vajikarana, 


I af vara. J Varn. * 
2 4 Raktapitta. Raktapitta. 

ob 5 Hole. Gulma. 

3 tt Pramehn, Prameha. 

i 7 Rustha. : Kustha. | 

6 | 8 | Yakeman or Sosa. Vakemon or Sosa. 

7 a Arias, (fy Vintmiida. : 

# 1) | Atisaira. (d) | Apasmiira, 

8 11 | ¥isarpa. (7) Kaata-keinis, | (a) 
1 12 Madiityaya. | (A) Srayaitho or Sothin. 

| | 1a Dvivraniya. | * Udara. | 


(bh) Sevafeen Chapters ascribed to Dridhalesta, 

Lotito: | Arias, (hj 
pismiira | israhant. 

Keuta-kging, -{a}) | F | 


7 Pik, 
-Svayathu or Sotha. | Hikki-dviien, ( 
| Udarna. J 














Graal ree, 
rahaul. Atisira, (d) 
Panu, (r) Chardi, (#) 
HikkA-éviien. Visarpa, (if) 
Kiisa. Tren.) |.) 
| Wines. \ ig) 
Madityayva.').,,. 
Driveniea') (4) 
Trimarmiva. 
OUrustambha, 
Vitavyadhi, 
Viltasonita. 
Yonivyapéad., 


' Regarding the sources on which the Table is hased, I may explain 
| thet Column 1 has the support of the Summary List of the chapters, at 


the end of the Siitre Sthdwe, in the two manuscripts, Government of 
Thin, No, 2508 (now in deposit with the Asintic Society of Bengal), 
p- 695; and (partially) India Office, No. 335, f. 198 It is taught in the 
commentary of Chakrapinidatta, at the end of the Cibitaita Sthiea, in 


Tibingen, No, 463, fol. 5344, and is adopted in the editions of Tivinaada 
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As will be seen, they agree with regard to the. six 
initial, and the five concluding chapters of the section. 
The former, as one naturally expects, they uniformly 
ascribe to Charaka; the latter, to Dridhabala. But 
respecting the serial order of the intermediate seventeen 
chapters (7-23), the two traditions greatly differ. One 
tradition makes the tive chapters on aréas, hamorrhoids, 
atieiva, diarrhea, viserpa, erysipelas, maddtyaye, aleo- 
holic disorders, and dvrivrepiya, twofold. wounds, to 
follow the six initial chapters, and ascribes them to 
Charaka, while the other tradition replaces these chapters 
by the tive on wamdéde, mental disorders, apasnuira, 
epilepsy, ksata-isina, consumptive disorders, fvayathu, 
inflammatory swellings, and wlera, abdominal enlarge- 
ments, What adds to the difficulty is that the earliest 
surviving commentator, Chakrapanidatta, supports the 
former tradition, while the latest edition with any pre- 
tence to a critical character—that of Gangadhar—adopts 
the latter. tradition, and has, as we shall see presently, 
some very weighty evidence in favour of its choice, 

There is yet another, perhaps even more perplexing 
point connected with Dridhabala’s complementing activity. 
He not only added one-third of the existing Compendium ; 
but he also revised the other two-thirds which Charaka 
wrote. That he didso, is absolutely certain. For example, 
the first section, or Sitra Sthdna, as now existing, con- 
eludes with a full inventory of the whole Compendium, 
inclusive of the two last sections and the whole of the 
twenty-eight (or thirty) chapters of the sixth section ; 


and Abinis Chandra. Columo ii has the sapport of the Summary Last, 
in the manuscripts, Tibingen, No. 458, fol. 17Ta, Tilbingen, No. 459, 
fol. 163/, andl Deccan College, No. 925, fol. 980; also partially in Lodia 
Office, No, 335, fol. 2. It has also the support of the actunl order 
of the chapters in the Ciliésifa Sthdaa, in all six manuscripts available 
to me, viz., Tib., 455 and 459, Ind. Of, 335 and 350, Deoc., #25, and 
the oll Nepal MS. (dated 303 x.2.=1189 a.n,}, It is adopted in the 
editions of Gangidhar, and of the two Sens, 
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therefore, inclusive of the one-third contributed by 
Dridhabala. It is obvious that that inventory cannot 
have been compiled by Charaka, but is the work of 
Dridhabala, But further, there are certain passages, the 
phraseology of which, according to the same early com- 
mentator Chakrapainidatta, has been modified in what 
he calls the Kashmir Recension (hiémira-pitha) of the 
Compendium—which recension, there is good reason to 
believe, is referable to Dridhabala’s activity. In these 
circumstances one cannot help suspecting that what has 
happened in these particular passages, may have happened 
in others, without being noticed by the commentators. It 
should be added that in the passages themselves, whether 
interpolated or merely modified, there is no indication 
whatsoever of their true authorship. It must he obvious 
that no correct view of the development of Indian medical 
science is possible so long as we are unable to distinguish 
what goes back to the early age of Charaka from what 
is no older than the comparatively recent time of 
Dridhabala, In the sequel I hope to show that the 
existing text does, after all, offer here and there certain 
undeniable mdications, which, combined with a careful 
scrutiny of the context, enables one, to a great extent, 
to separate the original from the supervenient portions 
of the text. 

For the present experimental serutiny, I have selected 
those portions of the Caraka Samhité which are eoncerned 
with the diseases called gulma, or abdominal tumours. 
The pathology of these growths is explained in chapter Iii, 
of the second section (CS., Vidana Sthana, pp, 210-214), 
and its therapeutics in the corresponding chapter iii, of 
the sixth section (CS., Cikitsita Sthana, pp. 455—409). 
Both chapters are uniformly ascribed to Charaka by the 
medical tradition of India, and thus afford a suitable 
subject for the experiment, 


Tt will be convenient te begin with a brief analysis 
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of the two chapters, The pathological chapter, which, 
with the exception of the two concluding verses, 15 written 
in prose, is divided into twenty-one paragraphs.’ 

§ 1 enumerates the five kinds of guitme, which are due 
to disorder of one humour (air), of two humours in com- 
plication (air-bile, and air-phlegm), of three humours in 
combination (air, bile, phlegm), and of the blood. 

€§ 2 and 3 give a summary of the chapter, Atreya, 
at the request of Agnivesa, explaining (1) the causes, 
(2) premonitory conditions, (3) symptoms, (4) troubles, 
(2) remedies of quia. 

§4 enumerates the causes of an air-tumour, such as 
fever, unsuitable use of drugs, but especially irregularities 
in diet, sexual indulgence, and conduct generally. 

§ 5 describes the symptoms of an air-tumour, the air- 
humour gathering in the intestines, and consohdating into 
a sort of ball, in any of five localities, viz, in the upper, 
middle, lower, and two lateral regions of the abdomen, 

& 6 deseribes the troubles (vedand) of an air-tumour, 
which may vary in intensity, and consist in the feeling of 
being bitten by ante or pricked by needles, fever in the 
evening, dryness in the mouth, shortness of breath, pains 
in various parts of the bedy, difficulties in digesting, dark 
discoloration of the skin, eyes, excreta, ete. 

§& 7 and 8 describe the conditions of an air-tumour 
when complicated with disorders of the bile-humour. In 
that case, the tumour, now briefly called bile-tumour, feels 
soft and yielding. It arises from eating things sour, salty, 
hot, dry, ete., and is recognized by a greenish or yellowish 
discoloration, while in other respects the general conditions 
are much like those of the simple air-tumour, 

§§ §—lla describe similarly the phlegm-tumour, which 
however feels tirm and hard, arises from greasy, heavy, 

1 1 adopt, for the sake of convenient reference, the divisions into 
paragraphs of the Jivinanda edition of 1896, though it ia by no means 
perfect. 

17. a8. TAOS, fic 
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sweet, cold food, ete, and is recognized by a whitish 
discoloration. 

§ 114 states that a tumour which arises from the con- 
eurrent disorders of all three humours is incurable. 

§§ 12-16 deseribe the blood-tumour, which is caused by 
disorders in the menstrual discharge, and therefore occurs 
only in women, whence the ignorant are misled to suspect 
pregnancy. 

§ 17 enumerates certain premonitory conditions. 

§§ 18 and 1% explain that every tumour begins with 
a disorder of the air-tumour, and repeats that a so-called 
coneurrence-tumour i4 incurable. 

§ 20 gives some general directions respecting the treat- 
ment of tumours; that lubricants, sudorifies, emetics, and 
enemas should be first resorted to for regulating the air- 
tumour, because when that is done the disorders of the 
other tumours are easily dealt with. 

§ 21 repeats, in a versified form, the prose directions 
given in § 20. 

§ 22 briefly summarizes, once more, the contents of the 
chapter, as being the number, causes, symptoms, pre- 
monitory conditions, and remedial treatment of gudma, 

There are two incongruous points in this professedly 
pathological account of the tumours, which eannot fail to 
attract our attention at once, In the first place, §§ 2 and 
$ duplicate § 22. Both profess to give a ttimmary of the 
contents of the chapter, but while § 22 enumerates them 
in the actual order in which they stand in the chapter, 
§§ 2 and 5 assign to the premonitory conditions a place 
which they do not occupy in the chapter. Paragraphs 
2 and 3, therefore, are suspect; and in the sequel we shall 
find this suspicion contirmed by an indication that the 
whole introductory portion, consisting of §§ 18, is the 
work, either wholly or in a revised form, of Dridhabala. 

In the seeond place, §§ 20 and 21, containing as they 
do directions regarding the treatment of tumours, impress 
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one as being out of place in a chapter on the pathology 
of those growths, and as belonging rather to the chapter 
on their therapeutics. As a matter of fact, on referrmg 
to the Astaiga Savigrahe of Vagbhata the elder, we tind 
that the whole of § 20 occeurs verbatim in that work 
at the commencement of the sixteenth chapter on the 
therapeutics of gulma, And similarly, on referring to 
Madhava's great work on therapeutics, called Siddhayoga, 
we find the whole of § 21 verbally repeated, as verse 2, 
at the beginning of its thirtieth chapter on the treatment 
of gulma. If we further remember that § 20 and § 21 
are duplicates, § 21 being substantially only a versified 
version of the prose statement in § 20, it is difficult to 
decline the conelusion that whoever wrote those two con- 
eluding paragraphs, 20 and 21, copied them verbatim from 
the Astanga Sarigraha and Siddhayoga respectively” If 
this be so, they cannot have been written by Charaka, 
but must have been added to his pathological chapter by 
the revisor Dridhabala, who, on his part, copied them 
from the works of Vaghhata the elder, and Madhava. 
As a corollary, we have the interesting chronological 
information that Dridhabala is posterior not only to 
Vagbhata I, but also to Madhava. It might be objected, 
as an alternative hypothesis, that Charaka wrote the two 
paragraphs, and that Vagbhata, whose therapeutic chapter 
is in prose, quoted the prose version from § 20, while 
Madhava, who wrote in verse, quoted the versitied duplicate 


| The facts seem to be these: Vagbhatsa | (in AS, vol. ii, p. 3, 
IL, 8-12) compressed in prose the substance of Charnka’s versified remarks 
in verses 18-25 of his therapeutic chapter (p. 485), preserving 4 few 
eatchwords (jited, mirafam, ete.) Afterwards Midhava turned the 
compressed prose version once more into verse (MS., p. Sl, vv. 1-4}, 
and in doing so preserve the same catchwords (mdrufe, rjite, ete,). 
Still later, Dridhahaln udded the prose of Vagbhatn T and the verse of 
Madhava to Charaku's genuine Niddvea (as 3 2) and 21, p, 214), without 
apparently realising, not only that the prose and verse Versions were 
duplicates, but thut both these versions themselves were actually 
duplicates of Charnka’s own genuine verses in bis Cititnfa chapter. 
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from § 21, There can be no demonstrative proof in such 
eases, but which alternative is more probable ? On the 
hypothesis of Charaka’s authorship we have to admit two 
incongruities, not only that he appended a distinctly 
therapeutic statement to his pathological chapter, but 
further that he went so far as to duplicate that incongruons 
appendix in prose and verse. Why he should have taken 
the trouble to duplicate in verse an otherwise incongruous 
statement, when the whole of the remainder of the chapter 
is written in prose, passes one's understanding, As we 
shall see in the sequel, the substance of the statement, 
in §§ 20 and 21, is actually given by Charaka, in rather 
more detail, and in a versified form, in the beginning 
of his chapter on the therapeuties of qulma (vv. 18-25 
in CS., p. £85). On the Charaka hypothesis, accordingly, 
we should have to admit that he actually repented 
a therapeutic statement of his own as an appendix 
to his pathological chapter, where it was out of place, 
and that he further made this incongruous repetition 
in au duplicate form, m prose (§ 20), and im verse 
(§ 21). On the other hand, on the Dridhabala hypothesis, 
we know that Dridhabala himself states that he compiled 
from various sourees (CS. viii, 12, v. 74, p. 930), and 
it is quite intelligible that, mere compiler as he was, 
he was anxious to utilize his sources to the uttermost, 
even at the expense of consistency and congruity. To 
my mind, at least, there can be no question, even on this 
single piece of evidence, as to which of the two alternatives 
is to be preferred. But we shall see presently that the 
evidence in favour of the Dridhabala hypothesis accumu- 
lates as we go on In our enquiry. 

I now proceed to the analysis of Charaka’'s chapter 
on the therapeutics of gulmu, It is entirely written in 
verse, and these (in Jivinanda’s edition of 1896, which 
There again follow) number 184, It divides itself into 
three portions. The tirst, verses 1-17, is pathological ; 
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the second, verses 18—62a, is therapeutic; the third, verses 
624-164, is pharmacenutic. The whole coneludes with an 
appendix and a summary, verses 165—54. 

Verses 1-17 are pathological. They go over exactly 
the same ground as Charaka's chapter on the pathology 
of guima, But the account they give is duplicated as 
follows -—Verses 1-5 describe in general terms the growth 
of the four kinds of humoral tumours, Le., those due to 
(1) air, (2) air and bile, (3) air and phlegm, (4) combination 
of all three, Verse 6 enumerates the five localities of 
the tumours exactly as in § 5 of the pathological chapter ; 
and verse 16 adds a description of the blood-tumour. In 
verses T-15 and 17 the same account is repeated, In some 
more detail, explaining the causes, symptoms, and troubles 
of each of the tive kinds of tumour. 

With regard to the latter more detailed account, it is 
especially apparent that it is based on Charaka’s detailed 
account of the tumours in his pathological chapter. And 
I may here add the curious fact that this more detailed 
account (vv. 7-15 and 17) is a verbatim copy of the 
account of the tumours in Madhava's great pathological 
work, known as the Niddina, where it 1s found im chapter 
xxviii, verses 6-11, and 124 (MN., pp. 174-6). 

The improbability of Charaka having written these 
introductory seventeen verses appears to me obvious. It 
seems alinost impossible that Charaka should have gone 
to the trouble of versifying the substance of his own 
pathological chapter, and prefixing it to his therapeutic 
chapter, where it is quite out of place. %It is far more 
probable that this was done by the uneritical revisor and 
compiler Dridhabala. There can be little doubt that the 
real author of the latter portion of the introduction 
(vv. 7-15, 17) is Madhava, who versified the substance of 
Charaka's pathological chapter for his own pathology 
(Nidina); and from him Dridhabala, the compiler, 
copied it. The earlier portion (vv. 1-6, 16) also is, in all 
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probability, a copy, though for the present I am not able to 
name its source. It might, of course, have been written 
by Dridhabala himself, but as he is essentially a mere 
compiler, that is not very probable. 

Verses 18-61 are therapeutical. They constitute the 
essential portion of Charaka’s chapter on the treatment 
of internal tumours, In verse 18 Charaka explains that 
he is now going to describe what is the proper course of 
treating a tumour in its various stages, and that having 
done so he will recommend a number of formule appro- 
priate to each stage. In verse 62a, having finished the 
description of the course of treatment, he repeats the state- 
ment that he will now proceed to enumerate the formule 
which are suitable to its several stages, It is plain, 
therefore, that in verses 18-61 Charaka professes to have 
covered the whole ground of the therapeutics of tumours. 
The details are as follows: In verses 18—30 he gives general 
directions as to the internal treatment of air-tumours with 
lubmecants,’ decoctions, enemas, and sudorifies He is 
particularly careful to explain two points; first, that the 
treatment must be adapted to the three localities in which 
tumours occur, viz. the upper or epigastric region of the 
abdomen (tirdhva-nabhi), the middle, or umbilical region 
(pakv-dseya), and the lower or hypogastric region 
(jathara); and, secondly, that though always on the 
guard against complications with the other two humours 
(bile and phlegm), attention must in the main, and at all 
times, be directed to the rectification of the air-tumour on 
account of its being the basic canse of all tumours, Next, 
in verses 31-42, Charaka goes on to deseribe how. bile- 
complications are to be treated. This is done by means 
of milk-clysters and Purgatives ; if Necessary, by bleeding : 
and ultimately, if all other remedies fail, by surgical 

! Lubricant, in the original, is neha, 


| or oleaginous paration, 
especially medicated of] of clarified butter, to be tadcen detoreally 
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operation of the tumour when mature. In connection 
therewith, he describes the signs by which a mature may 
be distinguished from an immature tumour. Directions 
are also given for a suitable dietary. In verses 43—-fa, 
Charaka turns to the treatment of a deep-seated tumour. 
Such a tumour, apparently, is mot to be treated surgically, 
but only by means of Inbricants and purgatives, till it 
disperses of its own accord. In verses 465-615, Charaka 
proceeds to deseribe the treatment of a phlegm-compli- 
cation by means of fasting, emetics, sudoritics, purgatives, 
and clysters, together with attention to a suitable diet. 
Tf these remedies prove inetiectual, the surgeon is to be 
called in to apply potential or even actual cautery, and 
ultimately the knife. Finally, in verse Gle, Charaka 
directs that in the case of a concurrence of disorders of all 
three humours, a suitable combination of all the before- 
mentioned remedies must be resorted to. 

Respecting the last point, it may be noted that this is 
all that Charaka says about the coneurrenee-tumour, As 
he had previously (in the pathological chapter) declared 
that that kind of tumour was incurable, he does not 
trouble about describing it in detail, but contents himself 
with indicating a method of alleviating it. There is 
another point I may note at once In passing; it will be 
discussed more in detail in the sequel, Charaka makes 
no mention whatsoever of the blood-tumour of women, 
The only tumours which he notices in the course of [us 
therapeutic exposition are the air-tumour, the tumours due 
to the complication of two humours (air and bile, air and 
phlegm), and the tumours due to all three humours con- 
currently. Besides these three (or four) kinds of humoral 
tumours, he knows no other." 

i 'The scheme of Charaka is essentially one of three kinda, viz., 
tumours of one humour, of two humours combined, and of three humours 
combined. But the second kind admits of two varieties, viz., air plus 


hile, and sir plus phlegm, Hence, in o sense, the scheme may he said 
to be one of four kinds, The scheme of Suéruta the younger (see p. 1022) 
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Having described the proper method of treatment of 
tumours, Charaka proceeds to the pharmaceutie portion 
(vv. 62-164) of his therapeutic chapter, in which he gives 
u list of formulm for preparing the various kinds of 
remedies which he had recommended in the course of that 
description. The list divides itself into three sections, 
which are marked off from one another by a few words of 
general advice regarding digestion. The details are as 
follows :—In verses 62-107 Charaka enumerates a number 


mone of five kinds, viz., tumours of the air, bile, and phlegm humours 
{each singly}, of the three humours combined, and of the blood, But 
the bile and phlegm tumours of Suéruta, though either of them 
seemingly of a single humour, are really identical with the air-bile and 
air-phlegm tumours of Charaks. Vagbhota I, in his Ayiiigea Sootgrohe 
(vol, i, p. 288, IL 8, 9), propounds o theory of eight kinds, vis, three 
tumours of o single humour (nir, bile, phlegm), three tumours of a couple 
of humours (air-bile, sir-phlegm, and bile-phlegm}, one tumour of all 
three humours combined (air-bile-phlegm), and one hlood-tumour, This, 
however, is mere scholastio trifling, andl is practically admitted to be 
such by Vagbhata himself; for in his subsequent description of the 
several kinds of gufma he speaks only of the five kinds of Sudruta’s 
scheme, but ignores entirely his own additional three (bile, phlegm, and 
bile-phiezgm) as unrealities. The eightfold division of Viigbhata I is 
adopted by Vighhota Il in his Astitiga Hredaya (vol, i, p. 7S4, v. 42). 
Midhava, in his Niddaa (p, 172, v. 1) adopts the fivefold division of 
Susruta ; and he is followed by Dridhabala, who foists that division into 
Charcka’s nocount of grifme [cvte, p, WMS). Instead of 21-8 of the 
existing reduction, the original text of Charaka may he suggested to have 
been something ns follown:—Jha khaln trayo dnlind bareati | dened gpeat hid 
nifa-quimah saaisrigte-yutmo wicnya-yulined. || And combining this with 
Suéruta's scheme, above-mentioned, Vigbhata I writes (AS., pe BSS, 
I, 85, 9): Gulmo ‘sxfadht prthag-dopaih sahdrsteir 2 niceyeenh-tetaih | 

Griavasya co dope wirhaim jdyote ‘yameh, || The scheme, fonnd in 
the Bower MS., is the fivefold one of Sudruta IL. Thus five guw/maare 
mentioned in part ii, vv. 237 and 254, and the blood-tumour in part ii, 
¥, 301, This places the date of the treatise in the Bower MS. after 
Sudruta If. In this connection the scheme of the Mdrita Samhita ia 
noteworthy. Tt includes five ulmi ; but the blood-tumour is not among: 
them. It is based on the principle of locality : of these localities there 
are five, Ard, kubyi, nabAi, rosti, and madhya, and in them respectively 
there are five guéma, viz., yakrt (liver), asthilikd, granthi, cancla-reeddlh 
(hernia ?), and piihan (spleen), This scheme appears to include diseases 
to which the term guima aa used by Charaka and Suéruta does nat 
apply at all. | 
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of formule for preparing lubricants, purgatives, nutrients, 
ete,, useful in combating an air-tumour. Now come two 
verses, 108 and 109, of general advice.’ Verses 110-30 
are devoted to a list of formule useful in bile-complications. 
After two more verses, 131 ond 132, of general advice,’ 


Tt may be noted that the formula in verses 65, 66 (in CS., p 489), is 
found ulao in Suéruta, verses 26, 27 (in 88., p. 805). It is one of the iew 
verbal coineidences between the textbooks of Suairuta and Charaka, and 
muy be due to copying either from one another or from « common source 
—u point still waiting for exuct investigution. Verses Sa and [M20 
are quoted wrtatim in AS,, vol. ii, p. %, IL 18, 19, by Vigbhata TI, who 
explicitly indientes them as a quotation by the prefixed phrase, bhavats 
ez dtra.—Some verses in the Jiv. ed. of 1896 ore altogether spurious, 
being due neither to Charaka nor Dridhabala. To these belong v. (Hb, 
on p, 488, which cannot be genuine for severnl reasons: (1) the palpate 
formula, for which the verse refers the reader to the rija-yatyman chapter, 
asm fact occurs in the gufma chapter itself, at p. 495, in verses 145, 144, 
though with the name pareakola ; (2) the satpala of the rdja-yalemon 
chapter oocurs on p. 531, where, however, there is nothing to identify it 
as the safpal; (3) the réja-yokenen chapter, coming after the green 
chapter, the reference on jp. 455 would be a reference forward to p. O31, 
instead of backwnrd ; (4) the verse is not found in the old Nepal M5, 
(fl, 2434), nor in any of the other Mss. aecessible ta me (Ind, Off, 335, 
fi. O70): Ind, O% 359, #, 2le; Tb, 450, f. 4240; Tih. 459, fl Baa; 
Dece, 025. #1. 2200), nor in any edition, except Jiv,, 1896, and Avinis 
Chandra. The interpolation is clearly based on a retnark in AS., vol, ii, 
p #0, L 14, where the reatler is referred to the nija-gakynan chapter for 
the safpale formula, There the remark is justified, for in AS, the rija- 
yoktonan chapter comes before the gu/ma chapter, and the reference, 
therefore, is backward, from p. 89 to p. 33, where the safpa/a formula is 
given with that very name. Moreover, AS. does not give the pericabola 
formule in ite chapter on gufme. In fact, verse (Ha is a very stupid 
ind apparently modern interpolation. Also verses 82-0, on p, 490, are 
in all probability not genuine, They are, it is true, found in some MSS. 
(e.g., Ind. Of, 359, fi, 24a; Tab. 405, fl. 4250), ond are admitted in the 
editions of Gangidhar, the two Sen, and Abinis Chandra, But they 
are omitted in some of the oldest and best MSS. (e.g., old Nepal M3., 
fH. Mda; Ind. Of 335, 1. 280; Tab, 459, 1. ida; Deco. fs, A. 2oH; 
also in Jiv,, Ist ed,, 1877, p. 515), os well as by Chakrapinidatta, who, 
in his Cikitet Samyraka (p, 339), quotes the whole passage, verses 1-81, 
but omits verses 82-6. His commentator, Siva Disa, however, refera to 
them, so that we may conclude that he bad them in his text of Charaka, 
while they were wanting in the text used by Chakrapinidatta. Seeing 
that they are substantially identical with verses 74-80, the balance of 
probability is for their being spurious, though o comparatively early 
interpolation. 
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come verses 133-64 giving formulm for the treatment of 
phlegm-complications. 

This concludes the promised list of formule, and 
aecording to Charaka’s own statement, above referred 
to (p. 1008), one would expect his therapeutic chapter to 
close here, But instead of closing, it proceeds to add 
two small paragraphs, one of which, comprising verses 
165-7, gives a description of certain incurable tumours 
due to concurrent disorders of all three tumours; while 
the other, comprising 168—7lu, gives directions respecting 
the treatment of blood-tumours. These two paragraphs 
clearly constitute an appendix to the therapeutic chapter ; 
but that the appendix cannot have proceeded from 
Charaka seems obvious enough from its character. For, 
as regards the first paragraph, it is quite ont of place 
where it stands, Beimg pathological, its proper place 
would be at the end of Charaka’'s pathological chapter, 
in § 19, where Charaka refers to the incurable tumours 
(see p. 1004). As a matter of fact, that paragraph does 
oceur verbatim in that very place in Madhava’s Pathology 
(Niddne, p. 177) For there it stands at the end of 
the chapter on qulma, which is its proper place. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Dridhabala quoted it 
from Madhava, because, as he noticed quite correctly, the 
pathological chapter of Charaka omitted to give a detailed 
description of the incurable concurrence-tumour, But, 
uneritically enough, he added it as an appendix to the 
therapeutic instead of the pathological chapter. As to 
the second paragraph on the blood-tumour (vv. 168-78), 
it reproduces in a versified form the prose statement of 
Vagbhata Tin his Asfanga Suimhita (ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 95, 
Il. 8-17). Charaka’s genuine exposition (vv. 18-92a), as 
has been previously (p, 1009) pointed out, makes no 
mention at all of the blood-tumour, It suggests itself 
that Dridhabala, noticing the Omission, supplied it from 
Vagbhata I's work. In this ease, he could not so well 
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draw on Madhava's therapeutic Siddhayoga; for that 
work (ch. xxx, vv. 36-9, pp. 268-9) contains but a bare 
mention of the blood-tumour.' 

Following upon the appendix, the therapeutic chapter 
winds up, in verses 178be—84, with a summary of its 
contents. That this summary, m the form im which we 
now have it, cannot be the work of Charaka, is shown by 
the circumstance that it contains, in verses 1824-4, a 
reference to the matters mentioned in the introduction and 
appendix, neither of which can be compositions of Charaka. 

Before proceeding farther, I must revert to a passage of 
the concluding division of the pharmaceutie portion, which 
appears to me to exhibit distinct marks of being an 
interpolation of Dridhabala, The passage comprises verses 
193b-6. These verses give directions as to the method 
of cupping a phlegm-tumour patient. It seems very 
doubtful whether the process of cupping was included in 
Charaka’s scheme of treating a phlegm-tumour. Referring 
to that scheme in the earlier portion of the therapeutic 
chapter, we find Charaka directing, in verses 49-51, that the 
patient should be made to vomit and to sweat, and when 
this had the effect of relaxing the rigidity of the tumour, 
the patient should be given lubricants, enemas, and 
purgutives prepared with the so-called daéa-miila (or ten- 
roots) drugs, There is here no recommendation to bleed 
the patient by cupping, If we now turn to the pharma- 
ceutie portion of Charaka’s therapeutic chapter we find in 
yerse 1330 a direction to cause vomiting, in verse 13iaa 
formula how to sweat the patient, and in verse 135 a formula 
for the preparation of the dage-mila purgative, All this 
agrees with Charaka’s earlier directions. And when we now 
find between verses 133a and 137« interpolated a direction 


‘Jt may be udded that Vagbhata Il, in his Aypliga Hrdaya (ch. xiv, 
vv. 10, 122-9), again quotes Dridhabala’s verses in a slightly modified 
form. ‘The prose statement of Vagbhata I appears to be based in part 
on Suéruta’s verses (SS, Ute. Sth. xlii, vv. 119, 130, p. 506). 
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for cupping (vv. 1336-6), and further find that precisely the 
same direction, in the same connection, is given in the 
Adiga Sarigrahe (vol. ii, from p. 98, L 25, to p. 94, 1. 5), 
it. seems impossible to refuse the conclusion that the verses 
in question are an interpolation by Dridhahbala on the basis 
of the AS, remarks. With regard to the latter, it is to he 
noted that they omit all details of the operation, but refer 
for them to a previous chapter on yantro-Srstpu-vidhi, or 
“the employment of instruments” (38th of the Satra 
Sthina, vol. i, p. 169, Il. 15, 16). But as the Caraka 
Samhita does not contain a similar chapter on instruments, 
and henee the interpolator could not avail of a reference to 
it, he was compelled to give, and does give, the details of 
the operation in the guile chapter itself. Another point 
which is in favour of these verses being an interpolation of 
Dridhahbala is the fact that throughout his directions for 
treating tumours the genuine Charaka never enters into 
the details of operative methods, but at once recommends 
to have recourse to the surgeon, whose business, he says, 
it is to intervene operatively (see vv. 49 and 61 ). Lastly, 
it is to be observed that Madhava, who closely follows 
Charaka in his therapeutic treatise 
ignores the use of cupping. 

In the course of the foregoing 


Siddhayoga, entirely 


analysis I took oceasion 
to point out that it contains constructive evidence of 
Dridhabala’s interference with Charakn’s original text. 
I shall now adduce some direct evidence in corroboration. 
It oceurs in the pharmaceutic portion (vv. 62h-164) of the 
therapeutic chapter. In that portion the Siddh; Sthaine (or 
elg@hth section of the Coraka Siri it), which is admittedly 
the composition of Dridhabala, is thrice referred to by 
name, It is first named in verses 9s and 99, In verse 95 
Charaka had been speaking of sudorifies (sveda), and he 
had referred to the fourteenth chapter (called sveda-vidhi, 
or “the employment of sudorifies ") of his first section (or 
Sutra Sthana) for further information on the subject. He 
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had next referred, in verses 96 and 97, te the Tm portance 
of elysters (vasti, nird/a) in the treatment of tumours, but 
had omitted to give any particular formula for preparing 
them. It was evidently for the purpose of repairing this 
omission that Dridhahala inserted the two verses 95 and 54, 
They run as follows:—“Various approved clysters for 
curing tumours are given in the Siddhi Sthina; also 
medicated oils for the same purpose will be found in the 
chapter on vdtaroya (ie. rheumatic and nervous diseases). 
These oils, administered as drinks, or unguents, or elynters; 
are very effective in the case of air-tumours, for oil is the 
subduer of the air-humour.” Of the Siddhi Sthana we 
know that Dridhabala himself claims to be the author 
(CS, vi, 28, vv. 273-5, p. 827); and the reference is to the 
third chapter (vorati- carers suldhe) of that Sthane which 
treats of the preparation of elystera. The chapter on vdta- 
roga (or, as it is more commonly called, wita-vydtdhi) is the 
twenty-sixth (or, according to the other reckoning, twenty- 
eighth) chapter of the Therapeutic Section (Cikitsita 
Sthana), and, from the way in which it is mentioned in 
connection with the Siddki Sthana, it may rightly be 
concluded that Dridhabala indicates himself as its author. 
The second reference to the Siddhi Sthana oceurs in 
verse 128. In verse 127 Charaka had recommended to 
sufferers from bile-tumours certain medicated oils as 
unguents; and in verse 1284 he added a milk clyster 
(istra-westt), medicated with bitter drugs. The latter, he 
indicated, was to be found in the first (or third) chapter of 
his Therapeutic Section (Cititsita Sthana), where he 
described the treatment of bilious fevers (pitta-joara) To 
this Dridhabala added the following half-verse (v, 128h): 
“Also those elysters which will be found in (the third 
chapter of) the Siddhi Sthiana are useful to patients from 
bile-tumours.” 
The third reference occurs in verses 157 and 159. In 
the former verse Dridhabala says that “ Approved formule 
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for enemas (niriiia) will be found in the Siddha Sthine; 
also approved formule for the preparation of medicated 
liquors in the chapters on the treatment of grahenf, or 
diarrhea, and of aréas, or hemorrhoids.” And after o 
remark of Charaka, in verse 158, that the powders, pills, 
and caustics (ara), appointed for air-tumour patients, 
may be used also for phlegm-tumour patients, if prepared 
with double the quantity of drugs, Dridhabala, with the 
object of particularising the caustics, explains, in verse 15%, 
that “ The caustics, here meant for phlegm-tumour patients, 
are those described, as approved and unattended by risk, in 
the chapter on gru/eni, or diarrhea,” The chapter on 
grafant is the seventeenth (or nineteenth) of the Thera- 
peutic Section (Cikitsita Sthana), and here again, as in the 
previously-mentioned chapter on vétarnge, the association 
of the chapter on rahon? with the Siddhi Sthana suggests 
an indication by Dridhabala of his own authorship. 

The inference with respect to Dridhabala’s authorship of 
the two chapters on vateroga and grahanit receives support 
from the Indian medical tradition, Both traditional serial 
orders (ante, p. 1000) allot the two chapters to Dridhabala. 
Moreover, they are specifically attributed to him by the 
commentators Vijaya Rakshita and Arunadatta, in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The fortfer, in his 
Madiackosa commentary on Madhava's Nidéna (Jiv. ed., 
pp- 147, 152), expressly ascribes the wataragd chapter to 
Dridhabala; and the latter, in his commentary on the 
Astanga Hrdaye ( Sartre. Sth. lii, vv. 624, 63a, p. 571) does 
the same with regard to the grahani chapter, Of COUrSE, 
this need be no independent testimony, for the two 
commentators may have had for the ascription no other 
ground than the inference now under discussion : but even 
if this be so, the aeresment shows the obvicumess ok the 
inference which suggests itself so naturally to independent 
investigators. 

But this leads a step further. There is good reason 
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(see my “ Osteology,” p. 14) for believing that Vagbhata II, 
when he wrote his Astiage Ardaya, was acquainted with 
Dridhabala’s edition of the Caraka Saiwhita# In his 
chapter on the treatment of qtelmea (AH. ili, 14, p. 249 ff) 
he refers to Dridhabala’s interpolation in the following 
terms (ibid., vv. 99 and 102a, p. 265): “For the purpose 
of curing tumours let the physician administer the enemas 
(nirihe) described in the Kalpa-siddhi Sthana,” and “ in 
a phlegm-complication the caustics (keira) should be 
administered which are mentioned in the chapters on 
the treatment of arses, or hemorrhoids, a#meart, or gravel, 
and qrahent, or diarrhea.” Here we see that Vagbhata I, 
while quoting Dridhabala, enlarges the list of chapters 
by the addition of a#meri. The treatment of asmearé 
is included in the chapter on the treatment of what 14 
called Trimarmiya (or Three Vitals) That chapter is the 
twenty-fourth (or twenty-sixth) of the Therapeutic Section 
(Cikitsita, Sthdna) of Charaka’s Compendium, and is uni- 
formly attributed to Dridhabala by the Indian tradition, 
eg. in the two traditional serial orders (p. 1000), by the 
commentator Vijaya Rakshita (in his Madhukosa, pp. 179, 
180, 186) and by Bhattotpala (in his commentary on 
the Brhat Seaivihita, li, 39-41, Sudhakar ed., p. 661). 
It can hardly be doubtful, therefore, that the same 
attribution was intended by Vagbhata IL (ninth century) ; 
but if 40, it follows, as o natural conclusion, that in his 
opinion the chapter on arsus, which is so significantly 
associated with those on amar? and graf/oni, was also 
the composition of Dridhabala. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that, as we have seen, Dridhabala 
himself, in verse 157, associates the chapter on «arses 
with that on gra/eni, and both these chapters with the 
Siddhi Sthana, which certainly was his own composition. 
Dridhabala, therefore, clearly appears to indicate himself as 
the author of all three portions of the Curmbu Samhita, 
Now the chapter on «réas forms one of the crucial points 
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of the whole difficulty. For, as will be seen by reference 
to the Table on p, 1000, the chapter on @rgas is ascribed 
by one of the two traditional serial orders to Charaka, 
while the other attributes it to Dridhabala. The latter 
is that adopted by Gangadhar in his Berhampur edition, 
and af the inferences above drawn from Dridhabala’s own 
statements, as Well as from those of the commentators, are 
admitted to be correct, it follows that that serial order. 
in fact, is the true one. And this conclusion, in its turn, 
practically decides the whole difficulty about the identity 
of the seventeen chapters which Dridhabala contributed 
to the Cikiteita Sthana. The main point which makes 
one feel not quite satistied with the solution is the 
testimony of the great commentator ChakrapAnidatta 
(c. L060 A.D.), who adopts the rival serial order. Until 
this point has been satisfactorily cleared up, perhaps it 
may be better to allow the authorship of the ten chapters, 
numbered 7-10 in the Table of the two Serial Orders, to 
remain an open question, 

I may, however, briefly mention another piece of 
evidence im favour of the serial order in question, viz. 
that in column i of the Table, According to it the two 
chapters on wnmdda and apasmadra take their places 
(Nos, 7 and 8) immediately after the sixth chapter on 
yakeman. In the Niddna Sthana, which is wdmittedly 
the composition of Charaka, they have precisely the same 
position, while in the rival serial order (col. i of the Table) 
they stand in a very different place (Nos, 12 and 13), 
separated from the sixth by tive intermediate chapters. 
The six initial chapters, from juura down to Wena, 
are, in both serial orders alike, attributed to Charaka ; 
and it may reasonably be argued that, if Charaka wrote 
any more chapters, he would keep to his own order, 
exhibited in the Nidina Sthane, and after finishing with 
yaksman, would go on to the treatment of wemada and 
apasmara, instead of writing five chapters on subjects 
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not touched on at all in his Nid@na* As the therapeutic 
order in column ii exactly agrees with the pathological 
order in Charaka’'s Niddne, it seems only reasonable to 
hold that the order shown in that column is the true one. 

But to return to our previous discussion, I have shown 
(p. 1012) that there is good reason to attribute to Dridhabala 
the Appendix to the therapeutic chapter on gulma, which 
deals with the incurable tumour and the blood-tumour, 
Respecting the latter tumour, | may now add « further 
unexceptionable proof of the authorship of Drdhahala. 
In verse 174 reference is made to a clyster called dasa- 
malika, or ‘prepared with the set of ten roots.’ The 
formula for preparing this clyster is found in the third 
chapter of the Siddki Sthana, verses 59 and 60 (CS. vin, 
$, p. 880), where it is named dvt-patiea-millha, or * pre- 
pared with the set of twice-five roots.’ Dridhabala’s account 
of the blood-tumour, as has been already observed, is, 1m 
the main, a versification of the prose account by Vagbhata I 
in his Asfadiiga Saaigraka (AS., vol. ti, p. 95, Il. 8-17) 
In the latter work, the daéa-milita is also referred to 
(ibid., 1. 14), and the formula for preparing it is given (in 
prose, but versified by Dridhabala) in the fifth chapter of 
its Kalpa Sthdna* (AS., v, 5, vol. ii, p. 154, Il, 18-21), 
also under the name of dvi-pafica-mitlita, Both circum- 
stunces, the close agreement with Vagbhata I and the 
reference to the Siddhi Sthdna, prove unequivocally that 
the account of the blood-tumour cannot come from Charaka, 
but has been added by Dridhabala on the basis of the 
Astinga Sumigrake of Vigbhata L 


1 There can be no doubt thut the Niddne Stidna, equally with the 
Cikitnta Sthane, was left incomplete by Charaka ; but whatever chapters 
they contained would be expected to have ran in the same order. 

® The Aalpo Sthdaa of Vigbhuta I corresponda to the Siddha Sthdan 
of Dridhabaln, In the Apfdiga Hrdayo of Vigbhata II, it is called 
Kalpa Sthina, or Aalpa-Siddhi Sthana (AH. i, 1, ¥. 43; iv, 14, v. O96, in 
vol. i, p 30; fi, p. 205), the latter term witnessing to Vigbhata II's 
woyunintance with Dridhabalas's edition of the Coraka SamAitd, 

1.HA.8, 1005, La) 
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I have already (p. 1007) referred to the extreme im- 
probability of the introductory portion of the therapentic 
chapter (vv. 1-17) having been written by Charaka, It 
is concerned with the pathology of the gulima diseases, and 
recapitulates in verse the whole of the contents of the 
prose chapter on that subject whieh is actually contained 
in the Nidénea Sthdana, or Pathologieal Section of Charaka's 
Compendium, It is incredible that Charaka should have 
stultified himself by repeating his own pathological 
remarks 8s an introduction to his therapeutical teaching. 
But there exists some more definite proof in support of 
this contention. The portion in question contains state- 
ments with respect to the situation and number of the 
tumours which are irreconcilable with admitted doctrines 
of Charaka. Thus, after recommending lubricants (aneher) 
and clysters (sti) as remedies for tumours, Charaka, in 
verse 22, explains that “lubricants should be used when the 
tumour is situated in the upper region of the abdomen 
(irdiva-néabhi, lit. above the navel); clysters, when it 
oceors im its lower region (puky-igoye, lit. seat of ripe 
digestion); and both, when it is found in the middle 
region ( jathara, belly, bowels).” As these three regions 
include the whole of the abdomen, which is the seat of 
the guulme. diseases, it is obvious that Charaka recognizes 
only three localities for a tumour. On the other hand, 
the introduction, in verse §@, distinetly enumerates five 
localities, It states explicitly that “tumours oceur in 
five situations (poiien sthinidni), the puhie (wasti), the 
umbilical (nabhi), the cardine (hyd), and the two lateral 
(parsve) regions of the abdomen.” This fivefold division, 
which likewise includes the whole of the abdomen, is 
incompatible with the threefold division. It cannot swell 
be held that Charaka taught both schemes of division, 
one in the introduction, and another conflicting with it in 
the body of the therapeutic chapter. The fact is that 
the fivefold division is the doctrine of Suéruta; that is 
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to say, of Suéruta the younger, who wrote the Comple- 
mentary Treatise (Uttare-Tentra) of the Compendium that 
goes by the name of Sugrute. It is taught explicitly in 
the forty-second chapter of that Treatise, in verse 3a (SS., 
p. 803): “The five seats of a tumour in men are the two 
lateral (gxtrve), the cardiac (Ard), the umbilical (nabhi), 
and the pelvic (vsti) regions.” From Suéruta that 
doctrine was definitely adopted in nearly all subsequent 
medical books in supersession of the earlier threefold 
division of Atreya, handed down by Charaka. Thus 
Vigbhata the elder teaches the fivefold division, both in 
the Pathological (AS., Nidd@na Sthane, ch. xi, vol, 1, p. 288, 
L. 22) and Therapeutic Sections (AS., Cikitsita Sthana, 
eh. xvi, vol. ii, p. 90, Il. 16, 17) of his texthook Asanga 
Samgrahea. So also Madhava, in his Nidana, ch. xxviii. 
verse 1 (MN., p. 172). From Vagbhata I and Madhava, 
who were among the chief sources of Dridhabala, the 
latter adopted the fivefold division, and introduced it into 
Charaka's account of gulma, both the pathological (CS., 
Niddna, § 5, p. 211) and therapeutic (Cikitsita, introd., 
v. Ga, p. 484), heedless of the fact that the therapeutic 
directions of Charaka (ibid., vy. 22, p, 485) were based 
on the threefold division. Vagbhata the younger followed 
the inadvertent lead of Dridhabala. In the Nidana 
Sthana of his Compendium Asfaaga Se magrahea, ch. xi, 
verse 405 (AH., vol. i, p. 786), he teaches the fivefold 
division of Suéruta, but in the Cikitsita Sthane, ch, xiv, 
verse 4 (AH., vol. ii, p. 249) he quotes the threefold 
division verbatim from Charaka, The latter case deserves 
notice, because of the different and more consistent way in 
which Vagbhata the elder deals with it. The passage in 
question is that above referred to, Charaka's verse 29. 
When Vagbhata I comes to deal with it in his therapeutic 

* This is pructically the same as the modern division of the abdomen, 


aa shown, e.g, in the diagram on p. 733 of Dr. Gerrish’s Terthook af 
Anatomy (2nd ed.) 
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chapter, he does not quote it, but alters it so as to suit 
the fivefold division which he had adopted. He says 
(AS., Cik., ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 90, IL 16, 17): “ lubricants 
should be used when the tumour is situated in the cardiac 
region (irdaya); clysters, when it is in the pelvie region 
(vasti); and both, when it is in the umbilical (m@At) and 
lateral (paréve) regions." This shows that Vagbhata I 
had realised the inconsistency of the threefold division 
being retained by an expositor who held the fivefold 
division. Neither of the two subsequent expositors, 
Dridhabala and Vagbhata Il, were heedful of it. The 
action of Dridhabala in introducing in this heedless way 
the fivefold division into the therapeutic chapter of 
Charaka is of no little importance, because it furnishes 
us with one of the clearest evidences of Dridhabala having 
interfered with the original text of the pathological 
chapter of Charaka, As shown previously (p. 1003), 
paracraph 5 of that chapter, as it now stands, states that 
tumours may grow up in tive places in the abdomen, 
viz., the cardiac, umbilical, pelvic, and two lateral regions. 
This is the well-known fivefold division of Suéruta. It 
cannot have stood in the text as written by Charaka, 
There it must have been the threefold division into the 
cardiac, umbilical, and pelvie divisions. 

The question of the number of localities in which the 
guima disease is said to be met with is, to some extent, 
complicated with the number of their kinds. In close. 
though not essential, connection with the doctrine of the 
five localities of tumours (see ante, p, 1021), Suéruta the 
younger also ascribes to them five varieties? In chapter 
42, verses 5b and fa (SS. p. 803), he explains that 


' The existing text is Ardi rastan piraayorsmabhyio tl at {gulmah) 
filam zapajanoyati, The original text probably wos Jufhere pakviidaye 
irihva-adbhydn vd, ete. 

* The equalization of the number ig 


: probably only due to the Indian 
scholastic love of symmetry. 


hy 
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“THOUS May arise, in people generally, from disorders in 
the humours, acting either singly, or concurrently ; and in 
women especially, a further kind of tumour may arise from 
disorder in their menstrual blood.” And then he goes on 
(in vv. 8-12) to deseribe in detail the following five kinds 
of tumours, namely, those due—{1) to disordered air, 
(2) disordered bile, (3) disordered phlegm, (4) concurrent 
disorder of all three humours, and (5) disordered blood. 
Now, as previously (p. 1009) pointed out, Charaka in his 
therapeutic chapter knows, and describes only three kinds 
of tumours, viz, (1) those due to one disordered humour 
(air), (2) those due to two disordered humours in eomplica- 
tion (air-bile and air-phlegm), and (3) those due to the 
concurrent disorder of all three humours (air, bile, phlegm). 
And it is in agreement (whether essential or not) with this 
doctrine of three kinds of tumours that, as noticed on 
p. 1020, Charaka also teaches a triad of positions in which 
m tumour may occur. It follows, therefore, that when 
Charaka is made to teach a pentad of tumours (in v. 6a), 
and, conformably thereto, the existence of a blood-tumour 
(vv, 168-77a), the diserepancy is due, not to Charaka, 
but to his uncritical revisor and interpolator, Dridhabala. 
Moreover, as Charaka is represented as teaching this 
discrepant doctrine, both in his therapeutic and pathological 
chapters, this fact proves that both chapters have suffered 
from the revising labours of Dridhabala. As to the 
therapeutic chapter, we have seen (p. 1012) that the doctrine 
of the blood-tumour is taught in an appendix (vv. 168-77a). 
The very fact that it occurs in an appendix, and the 
further incongruous fact that though a pathological matter, 
it is appended to a therapeutic chapter (two matters, which 
the genuine Charaka always keeps separate), prove, with 
as much cogency as the circumstances admit, that Charaka 
cannot be the author of the appendix, but that Dridhabala 
must have written it. Similarly, all those portions of the 
existing pathological chapter,which teach the un-Charakiyan 
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doctrines of a pentad of tumours, and a blood-tumour, 
cannot be genuine compositions of Charaka, but must be 
either modifications or entirely new additions made by 
Dridhabala. These portions are, (1) the three initial 
paragraphs, for §§ 1 and 2 mention the pentad of tumours, 
and § 3, as previously observed (p. 1004), not onl y duplicates 
the genuine summary in § 22, but enumerates the items in 
a false order; and (2) the five paragraphs 12-16, for they 
set out in detail the doctrine of the blood-tumour. For 
the sake of completing the enumeration of the spurious 
accessions to the pathological chapter, I may here add, 
(4) the passage, already noted (pp, 1003 and 1022) in § 5, 
which mentions the pentad of positions of a tumour, and 
(4) §§ 20 and 21, because (see p. 1005) they are verlwatim 
quotations from Vagbhata the elder’s Aginga Sarhprahe 
amd Madhava's Siddhayoga respectively, and heeause they 
exhibit the incongruity of appending therapeutic matters to 
a pathological chapter. 

Regarding the description of the blood-tumour in §§ 12-16 
of the pathological chapter, the manner in which it is done 
affords a further curious evidence of the authorship of 
Dridhabala. As previously observed (pp. 1005, 1012), one 
of the main sources of Dridhabala in his revisionary and 
complementary activity was the Astiign Sarigraha of 
Vagbhata the elder. Comparing the pathological (Niddna) 
chapters of that work and of the Caray Saviwdiita we find 
their relation to be as follows (see Table I on p. 1028). 
Corresponding to §§ 1-3 in Charaka, which I have already 
attributed to Dridhabala, there is nothing in the A stiivigut 
Samhgraha, Corresponding to. §§ 4-11, which contain 
Charaka’s description of the humoral] tumours, there is 
Vagbhata I's description (AS., vol. i, from p. 288, 1. 10, to 
p. 259, 1 18), which closely , but by no Tens slavishly, 
follows the deseription of Charaka, On the other hand, 
§§ 22-16, which cottain Charaka’s description of the 
blood-tumour, agree, in §§ 12-14 almost verbatim, with the 
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corresponding description in the Astaige Sarngruhe (vol. i, 
p. 289, IL 14-22), Corresponding to §§ 17-19 in Charaka, 
there is nothing in Vigbhata I; but § 20 in Charaka is 
quoted verbatim from the opening lines of Vagbhata I's 
therapeutie (Cuiitsita) chapter (vol, ii, p. 89, ll, 8-11), while 
§ 21 in Charaka is quoted verbatim from the commence- 
ment of the therapeutic chapter of Madhava's Siddhayoga 
(MS., v. 2, on p. 261). Corresponding to § 22, which 
contains the single summing-up verse of Charaka, there is 
nothing in the Astana Samegrahe, which contains an 
altogether different series of concluding verses, partly hased 
on Susruta.t This summary comparison discloses « euriots 
state of things, especially in the large descriptive portion 
af the chapters The almost verbal agreement of the 
description of the blood-tumour in §§ 12-14, may be seen 
from the subjoined parallel columns, the identical passages 
being shown in italies :-— 


CaAmAKA BaMuHira, ASTANGA SAMGRAIA, 
Soniteiniinees = te khala atriga Ftakte-ipulicon di 
er fiers, na purusasya | seerle- yeartiae- 
Gosth-irtae- pence ride. Gosth-irtac-opagunana-wnibe - 
pyar || 12 || Paratentryid = avai- eydt || Puratentrydd = ara: 
Siredydtt = sutatum = apecir = i. Aired yaiel = apendy = a- 
nuredthdd = vegiin = udirniin = werodide = On afriget enue bhceerti | 
uperundhantya imagarbhe tatra vail 84 rtumati nava- 
¥ = Api acirit = patite tath = ipy prasuta yoni-regini 
7 OI Prajitivl ria ek wily. mi rita. 
prakopandny = dacromaadyd ‘duy = daevnfe tadii 
eval prakopam = dpudyute aye raigcl 
| 12) Sa prabapite yoryed Kiepito pond 
mukham = aaupransy = érin- mubhoam = angry = rte. 
wn = wpeeaicedelhe pitas parted nom = wparwrecdcAhd midiee mndiaa 
fad = irtavam = sparwd hyeomid- femel 2 upermund A penn - 
wart bubs = abhooerdayeete Hin kukvin = obhoureartayats || 


f 149 
Clearly, there must have been copying on one side or 
the other, but considering all the evidence that has been 


' And, To may add, partly quoted by the later Nididna of Madhava 
({A5S., vol, i, H- 1, Il 5, f=MN., p- 174, Vi 4}. 
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accuinulating respecting the peculiar revising methods of 
Dridhabala, the balanee of probability inclines towards 
the eopy being on the side of the Caraka Samhita; that 
is to say, that Dridhabala wrote the account in that 
Sim/ite, copying for the purpose largely from Vigbhata L 
The case seems to stand thus: Vagbhata I based his 
deseription of the humoral tumours on Charaka, and that 
of the blood-tumour on Suéruta (and, probably, other 
authorities), Supposing that he had found the blood- 
tumour described im Charaka, he would have utilized 
Charaka’s description for his own account of that tumour, 
but he would not have eopied it, as little as he copied 
Charaka’s deseription of the humoral tumours. Rather the 
fact is that he found the blood-tumour ignored in Charaka, 
but described in Suégruta (SS., p. 804, v, 12); and so, 
according to his plan of compiling a Saragraha, or 
summary of the leading medical opinions of his time, he 
combined in his own account, in his own way, the doctrines 
of the two standard medical writers. On the other hand, 
Dridhabala, when he came to revise the pathological 
chapter of Charaka, noticed, of course, the total omission 
of the blood-tumour, and as in his time that kind of 
tumour had become an established item in the medical 
teaching on qudma, he proceeded to insert it into Charaka’s 
account, largely copying for this purpose from the de- 
scription which he found in the Aginga Samgraha of 
Vagbhata I. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a comparison of the 
therapeutic chapters in Charaka and Vighhata I. The 
relation of the two works to each other is shown in 
the subjoined Table II. It will be noticed that there is 
a difference in the method followed by the two writers. 
While Charaka keeps the therapeutic portion (vv, 18-61) 
distinctly separate from the pharmaceutic (vy, 62-164), 
Vigbhata Lintersperses them. The two accounts, therefore, 
frequently overlap one another, and it is not possible, in 
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the Table, to do more than roughly indicate their mutual 
relation. Moreover, it must be remembered that it is the 
object of Vagbhata IT to present a Summary (Serigprade) 
of the medical doctrines of his own time. Accordingly 
the pharmaceutic portion contains also formulm gathered 
from Suéruta (e.¢., AS. ii, 93, 1L 7-9=SS., p- 812, v.. 103), 
Kinkayana (¢.g., AS. ii, 91, Il 94-14a, see C.CS., p. 341), 
Bheda (eg. AS. ti, 91, IL 21-5), and perhaps other 
authorities, On the other hand, Vagbhata I studies 
brevity by referring the reader to other chapters, where 
the subject has already been dealt with (e«., the reference 
to the chapter on vidraddi, AS. ti, 93, ll. 4, 11)2 But 
the mam point which I wish to make comes out clearly 
enough, namely, that Vagbhata’s account of the blood- 
tumour (AS., vol. ii, p. 95, [I 85-17) is an addition of 
his own, hased on Suéruta; and that the account of it in 
Charaka is not an original part of Charaka’s therapeutic 
chapter, but added on to it as an appendix by the 
revisor, Dridhabala. Similarly, the Table shows that the 
introductory part of the chapter (vv. 1-17), to which 
there is nothing corresponding in Vaigbhata I, is also an 
addition made by Dridhabala; made, m fact, as pointed 
out on p. LOOT, from Madhava's Nidd@ae and other, at 
present, unknown sources, 


' For another similar reference see ante, p. 1014, 
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DAIDHANALA, 
Nelidina, ch. ij. 

ig 1.) | Parnas. 1-3. 
S411. | (Para. 5,1. 2,3.) 

Paras, 12-16, 
2 17-10. 

Para. 21, 
5 

Cikitata, chap, itt. 
vv. 1é, 16, 
| ¥¥. J-Li, 17. 
vv. l&-87," | 
| | vy. 08, 90, 
vv. 10-1277. 
| we 2S. 

vy, 130-1334, 

vv. [33h-1398, 
vy. 137-156, 154. | 

vv. 157, 150, 
vy. 160-164, 

vv. 165-167, 


, vv. 168-178. 
vv. [78-1 82a. 


v¥. [AZ] 84. 
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COMPARATIVE Tante I (showing copyings). 


Viounata I. MAIMIAV A. 





| Niddna, p. 280, 
IL. 14-2), 
Clima, p. 3%, 


IL 8-11. ch. xxx, ¥. 2 


Cilitata, ch. xvi. | Nidiina, ch. vill. 


vol. ii, p. 
tL. H-17. 


o5, 





| r —— —" 
COMPARATIVE TARLE IL. 





CHABAKA, 
Crkrrsiva, ch. ii 





Thera peatic. 


Pharmacenutic, 
wr. 18. 19. 
| YT, 62-71. 
| ww. 72-Ré, 
vv. 20, 30. 
vr. 87-107. 
vv. LOS, Lop,4 
vy, 304. 
v¥, Li-13ap," 
wv. Il, baa 
vv, 4-440. 
vv. 464-614, 
wy. 133-164. 
¥. Ble. 


! Brackets incionte molified 


* Verse (Ho is certainly, and verses &2-(j poseibl 
' Verses fit, 90, 125, 157, 159, are 24 pony 


possi bl verses 1334-158, 
These four are cont 
and 1329, are quoted by 7 


————= 


Vacnmata, vol. i. 
Crxrrsrra, | ch. xVi. 














Prom, Ohara, From 
ahs Py Sr. OO, | other Sources. 
jm, l. 14—p. 81, “i? ae be 5 
Il. fa, 124, 2a, 
Ry var bee 
| p. 02, I 299 L 1 (Bheda). 
fi. a L. 1k, 
p. 82, L 24—p. 03, 
} Panes, to. 
pe 9. 1. 18, 
p. 02, IL. M12 
p 83, 1 12k 
p. 98, 1. Ja. 
fi. 05, ll, 74, Ren, 
spurious, 


by Dridhabala ; also 
orses (see p. 1011), two of giezron Oe 
chapter xv 


bn I ati the end of of his 
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THE AUFRECHT COLLECTION, 


By F, W. THOMAS. 


dt hae annexed catalogue relates to a collection acquired 
by the India Office Library from the late Professor 
Autrecht in the year 1904, The collection consists, as 
will be seen, partly of Sanskrit MSS. in most cases 
copied by Professor Aufreeht himself from originals in 
Europe or India, but including a few copies made, or 
procured from India, by friends (e.¢., Professor Kuhn, 
Professor Biihler, Professor Kielhorn, and Dr. Stein) or 
otherwise obtained, and a few originals acquired by gift 
or purchase; partly of glossaries or word-indices; partly 
of pratike-indiees, Le, arrangements of initial words, of 
verses, tantras, or sitraa, In several cases we have 
the full apparatus of MS., glossary, and pretika-index 
to the same work. Many of the MSS. are equipped 
with collations, and miscellaneotis notes are appended 
to a large proportion of them. We may take account 
also of a few specialities, such as materials for an 
edition of the Damayonttkavya or Nalacampa (No. 53). 
The most. striking features of the collection are its 
mass taken absolutely and its comprehensiveness in 
relation to the main corpus of the Vedic and the 
Brahmanical Sanskrit literature. It may be doubted 
whether any literature has ever heen studied by a single 
individual in quite so thorough a manner, For his 
Oxford catalogue Aufrecht read through the complete 
text of the works therein described, and his Catalogus 
Catalogerwm demanded in its compilation very mach 
more than a comparison of titles, The present collection 
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gives us an insight into his manner of working, Of 
MSS. required for his purpose or his reading generally 
he was prepared to make copies with his own hand, 
adding careful collations, He noted the lexicographical 
fextures in the works which he read, and compiled 
glossaries, which not rarely assumed the proportions of 
indices verborwm; and he made elaborate provision for 
tracing verse quotations from even the most voluminous 
sources, “I have known Aufrecht," wrote Professor 
Kielhorn, in whom Sanskrit scholarship has recently lost 
one of its most eminent and respected representatives, 
“for about 42 years, and I have often sat for hours 
with him in his library; and every time I have been 
more and more astonished at the enormous amount of 
information which he has collected in the numerous MS. 
books on his shelves, He hes read and re-read more 
Sanskrit works than any other Sanskrit scholar, and has 
always done so with the pen in his hand . . . As 
early as 1862, when I first came to Oxford, Aufrecht 
had prepared a complete glossary of the Rigveda, which, 
had it been published, would have rendered M. Miiller’s 
and Grassmann’s work unnecessary. And so it will be 
with many other texts which he has indexed during 
an unusually long and laborious life.” 

The glossary mentioned by Professor Kielhorn appears 
as No. 1 in this collection: Grassmann refers to it in 
his Preface. The similar glossary to the Atharva-Veda 
(No. 6) is mentioned in a letter from Muir published in 
the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 
1867 (p. xxvii; see also, as regards the Rg-Veda, p. lxxxvi, 
1870), whereas Whitney's Index appeared in 1880, There 
are other cases also where Aufrecht's unpublished glossaries 
or praftka-indices have bean anticipated—a good instance 
would be the Subhdsitd@valt (Nos. 59, 60). What portion 
of utility they nevertheless retain must vary from case 
to case. In any event there remains a great quantity of 
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material which will be useful in the consultation of 
particular texts and in the compilation of dictionaries 
and other books of reference, The prefika-index, in 
twelve volumes, to the chief poetical and dramatic works 
I have myself had frequent occasion to consult, with 
inereasing admiration for its comprehensiveness and 
accuracy. It is not surprising that after parting with 
his MSS. Autrecht felt “like 1 man who has lost wife 
and children”: they were, in fact, underestimated by 
him as “the outeome of the last 30 years,” He was 
at the time (1904) 84 years of age. In March, 1906, 
he wrote: “I have now finished the Catalogne of the 
Munich MSS., and shall send this laborious work to the 
press in a few days. I am longing to do something 
for myself, and have chosen the Bhiradvaja Crautasttra 
for my next work.” The Munich catalogue, the last of 
Aufrecht's undertakings which was not “ for myself,” was, 
mdeed, sent to, and partly seen through, the press; but 
the edition of the Bharadvaja Srauta Satra cannot 
have been far advanced at the time of his death early 
in 1907, 

The statements regarding editions, originals of MSS., 
ete., which are given in this list, are for the moat 
part based upon information supplied by Anufrecht 
himself, Acknowledgment must also be made to Professor 
Macdonell, who saw the collection in Bonn and made 
notes regarding many of the volumes. But in not a 
few cases it has been necessary to elicit the facts from 
the works themselves, in which process some points have 
been left uncertain and no doubt some errors overlooked 
or originated. The list is composed, as will be seen, of 
two parts, the former giving an account of the collection 
as it stands in the order of the numbers assigned by 
Autrecht, and the second! being an index of all the 


! In regard to which I must acknowledge the assistance of Mra. F. W. 
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works, with « reference to the noambers under which 
the several MSS., glossaries, or pratibc-indices may be 
found, 

It is to be hoped that the publication of the list may 
enable those interested in Sanskrit studies to profit by 
the results of Aufrecht’s heroic labour, His desire 
that “if scholars make use of my materials, they will 
acknowledge the service,” is one which would hardly fail 
to be respected. 
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L—List axp Descriptions. 





i <.. i | (5) (6) 
Rize, | NO OF PSE" | Character. Title. 
Rx iTom. | pp, 58215654) Nagar’, | Re-Veda. 


ais + RA +| 


74. 
aS 
xem. | pp. 40043704 Roman. | (1) Taittirivn Samhita, ~” 
B70. 
(2) Taittiriya Brihmana. % 
| 
2xMem. pp. 318. Roman. | (1) pp, /Taittiriya Jranyaka. 
| (2)) 1-146 | Parsskora Grhyae Sitra, 
(3) pp. 14-50, Paraskara Grhya Satna. 
(4) pp. 151-08, Chindogyamuntrabhisya | 
by Gunayisnu. | 


| (8) gy. M71, SAikhivana Grhya Satria. | 
(6) pp. 172-518, Gobhila Grhys Satra. 





| 
i, 35% 22cm. | pp. 37. 


= i, Nagar) Vajasineyi Samhiti. 
ii, 18x 2em. | pp. S02, aie 





‘Rerun. 
| i, Roman. 


22u [hem | pp B44 24, | Roman, | Atharva Veda, 


be » 


Roman. 


Te 
18 «21 em. Lie ia, | Nigari. | Athervs Veda Purisista (Firvirdha = ec. 
| <i}, 
| 


a x Liem. | fala, A. Nigari. Kuutika Stra. 


] 


18x22cm. | pp. S18+396+| Napari | Atharva Veda. 
48u. 
| x 18om. | pp. 150, Roman. | Kausitnki Brihmana. 





An asterisk attached to numbers of folios indicates that the writing is on sie only : 
attached to numbers of pages it indicates that the writing is on alineiabe haaree peta e - oe 
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(5) 


10 
Place of Deposit of asi 


Remark«,? 





(8) 
MS, Copied or Edi “| Sa iy 
Ojiel or Edition of - 
 ‘Prwtilos (P. |. Published Work. of MIS. 


er 
Sunslerit MS. (MS. }, 
ts preset (G.), or 














|} —_e 
c. | Autrecht (1501-3), | Inedex Verborum, 





a |W ober LErech Stuclien,> | Index Verhorum. The two works have. 
a tf. vols. xi and xii}. | ich a separate column on each page; 
“ | Bibliotheca Inilica, } list of primmatical forms, ete., ab eae 
G, | The wumbers refer to the sections of 
| the text. 
| | r 
(i, Bibliothees [pilicu, ‘ The Indices Verborum to the Teevetirige 
i. | Stenzler, Aranyake and Paraskera Grhye Sateen 
P, Stenzlor, ire On separate columns of the same F 
P. Oxford. (Cat, ii, | | pages, he numbers refer to the 
| No. 1034). | sections of the texts, exeept in the 
e. Oldenberg (Jnedische case of the Gunerisen, w » they 
. =, | &¥ucdsen, vol. av). | refer to folios of the MS, 
Cand P. Bibliotheca Indien. 


@ Weber, Index Verboram. Vol. ¢ contains the 
| words in of. 


AIS. Kerlin (Weber, Noa. 332, | 


Prof, Kandas i-x (Weber, No. 432) in 
S45, 435-0), 


Aufrecht.| xi-xviii (Weber, Nos, $38-9) in Samhita 
(Weber, No, 335 Pada), 


Roth and Whitney. | | Index Verborum, Part af eras xix: 4 
| and xx wanting.  Hoead-words in 











———— 








= i 











| | Nagari ; citations (b sections of the: 
j | text) in Roman, : 
' MS, | Berlin (Weber, No, 1407), | Prof, ‘Collated with, and from No, 2 hesed: 
| Aufrecht, pan, Haug, No, 20; Weber, Nos. 
| 365-6 also collated. 

Ms, Bombay (which MS, *). Adhyiyy. i-vii, xi, xiii; oblong, Copy 

| not dated, 
G. and P. | MS. with Prof. Aufrecht Glossary and Pratikas combined In one 
| (No. 10 fuji 3). alphabetical order; ‘there are alsa 


ETommationl and other notes, The 
numbers refer to the sections af thetext. — 


* Where the method of citation is not stated, the cust y method, ag. by sections of 
the re in the ease ot oe and by verse-numbers in the case of Puranas, Eniics, Satukns, ete., 
AA LIOR, OT | 


a 
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2 T.—List anp Descriptions (contin«ed). | 
(3) i) (5) (Gh 
sso Pep Tithe. 
Sine. elie eetnaad tga e. 














24 x 12cm. | i, fols. 2. | Nigari. Kausitaki Brahmana Bhisya by Vind- 
ii, fole, 22). | yaka, 


17 x21 em. : pp 7414-488, | Roman. | Aitareya Bribmana. 


20x 16 em. pp 188. | Roman. | Tamiya Bribmana. 


| 


pp. 473. | Boman, 


23= 18cm. | pp. 249+ 145. 








18 = 22 em, Satapathoa Brihmann. 


Aitareva Brahmans. 











Romuat. 





(1) Aévaliynna Srauta Site. 

| (2) Asvalayani Grhya Sites, tk 
3} ii, BD rast Com Vole teins of Re- 

| | Veli nd Sa T 

(4) 1, pp ees Aitnreya Beatonnah 


1=x2om, | pp. 712 Roman. | Apustamba Srauta Sota. 


Viikhinasn Statite Sttre, ae floras O, 11, 


18x 22cm. | pp. O57. Roman, Rutty in Sraute Site. 


fols, 182". | Nagert, | Vaikhinasa Grhya Satra. 


| : 4 


| 1721 om. fle a0, 





a4 x 21 om. 





| Khacire Griye Saiten 





; : ots. | Nagai. (1) Jaimini Griye Siitrn. ) 
vie | a : m (2) Jouini Grhyo Bitra Vyikhya | 
(Subodhint) by Srinivasa, 
| 
| 81x 17 om. | PP 28b 4 2h. 


Roman, | Aitareyn Aranyaka. 





- 
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| (7) | (Hy (0) (10) 7 
Sanskrit MS. (MBS. },| Place be Deposit af Name of Yriarkh \| 
Glossary (G.), or | MS. Copied or Edition of | Copyist ° 
Pratikns (1. }. Published Work, of MLS. 
| = SS = _____ ne | 
ME. Benares (which MS. 1. Dated Sam. 1936. Collated with Weber 
| No, 80. if 
dh. | Aufrecht (%) (see col. 10). Index Verborum, with quotations; 
followed by lists of grammatical forms, _ ; 
etc. The numbers refer to the sections: 
| (at the work. i! 
ti. Bibliotheca Indica. Index Verborum ; preceded list of 
authorities quotexd. The num rerefer 
to the sections of the text, I 
iG. | Weber. | Combined glossary (Index Verborum in 
ai. Brihmana). 
The nombers refer to sections of. 


G. ani P. 
i. 


P. 
G. und P. 
P. 


G. and 1. 


M5. 


MS. 


MS. 





| \ 
| Aufrecht(‘) (see col. LD), : the case of the Aitareya 


the work; in that of the ttha to 
pares af the volume. | 
| Bibliotheca Indica. \ Index Verborum to (1) mane (2), combined. 
| Stenzler, \ with Pratitws to (1); recent te by list: } 
| | of authorities quoted. The numbers 

: refer to the sections of the texts. Nh 


Aufreche. 
Biblioteca Incdicn. | 


MS. (Haug, p. 21, 
No. 42%). } 


icited by sections of the text); at end 


k 
Combined Index Verborum, with Prafites | 
a fow grammatical notes. | | 









Weber. Index Verborum ; combined with Ena 
(cited by sections of the text); at ex 
o few notes. 

Murlras (ce col, 10). | The MS. copied is probably that deseribed — 


in Sesagiri Sdstri’s Report, 1893-4, 
pp. §& and Di-iMi, and Hauipicdrya’s 
Catalogue, ti, pp. 467-8. The last two 
chapters (fola, 148-83, 183-92) treat af — 
rarndéromend hearndh ancl rriyofrapra- 
rardh respectively. | 


Bombay (No. 79 of 1801-5), Prof, See Kathvite's Report (Bombay, 1904, | 
| Aufrecht,| p. 7 of list). 


ry) (Up Go-| aye two MSS. are probably those de- 





pala Lyer.| k 
| Mudiras (Govt. Oriental |) (=) K. | Meee ok A pmo 7) anid Se : 
Library), see col. 10. || Sampak | Sastri's Report, 1896-7, pp. W0-1y 
kumira 1S03—4, pp. 150-5, 
| | Cakra- 
tl . 
shlictheca Indi vars Index Verborum. At ent 
ee ene ore: : notes, List of authorities, ete, The 


| | | numbers refer to pages, 
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23 = 0 erm, 


| 246 18 om, 


i, 16% 20 em. 





fi, 21» 16 em. 


21 = 17 em. 


i, 20x 16.om. 


ii, 17 x 2) om. 
| iii, 17 x 21 om. 


iv, 11 x21 cm. 


2 x 17 cm. 


21x 17 em. 
Sx 17 em. 


23x 19 em. 


2x 1 em, 
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lsafe oheeos 


(4) | 
or Folios, 

lc 
| pat. 4H) 


pp. A, B, 447.) 


| 


pp. G6. 
fole. 7". 


pp. 26. 


pp. day". 


» 1-16 and 
PP 125 
(pourtly *). 


pp. 100+. 


pp. So. 
fols. <5, 


pe 181 (+p. 
Lives}, 


foals. 8*. 
fols. 7*. 


pp. Tse, 


pp. 114. 


(5) 


Character, 


Romatt, 


Riot. 


Nipuri. 
Nigar. 


Roman, 


Title. 


| Taittiriya Aranyaka, 


| Siikhiyana Srauta Stitra. 


| | 
| Sniinasitra of Katyayana with Karka'y 


i, Nijguri. 


ti, Naar, 


ii, Roman, 


iv, Naguri. 


Roman, 


Roman. 


Roman, 


Specimens af Sanvkrit MSS. 


it 


(2) pp. 1-Mi, Snimpaddhati hy 


(1 


(Z 


(4 
(5 
ith 


COMM bar y. 


i Pr et -175, Sninavidhipoddhati by 


jfikadeva, 


} i, pp 1-18, Vijayapurakatha, 
1-87, Yajiapirsva by 

hy Aven 

(3) i, pp. 80-125, Sulvaparisiste. 


bi, 


) ii, Yajiapirsva by Katyiiyana, 
) ti, Yajfiapinivea by Kiityioyann, 
J iv, Yujiapiréve by Kityiyans. 


Revidhana. 


Vijiiavalkya Upani¢ad. \ 


“Satyiyana Upanisad, 


eere Upanisud. 


hadiranyaka Upanisad. 


Upuni 
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nalerit MS. (MS), Place of Deposit of | Name of ate 
si , peasit Anne oO | 
(ossary (G.), or | MS. Copied or Edition of | Copyist et 
Pratikas (P.). Published Work. of MS. 
BP. Bibliotheca Indien. Two columns on each page; citations by 
sections of the text. 
GC acul -. (ixford MS, (Cat. ii, Index Verborum combined + sage rey» 
No. 1023). preceded and followed (pp. ‘be 
iste of authorities, eitations, ete. The | 
numbers refer to the sections of the 
* text. 
MS. | Asiatic Society of Bengal 
M5. | Berlin (Weber, No. 1098). Prof. Siatra based upon Weber No. 1008 collated 
Au: pet Weber No, J484: commentary 
frecht. | =a gp with ral ars Ms. Si Govind 
MS. Jammu, No. 4560 (Stein, | A Kush | and recet M. A. 
p. 2h. mir Stein. Bound ¢ toreier't in patti 
Pandit. (22% 2] em.) 
MS. Berlin (Weber, | 
Nos. LiMi-1). Prof. At the beginning are given the names of 
MS. Berlin (Weber, | Autroght authorities quoted. 
No. 1102). 
AIS. | India Office (E., | 2 
No, 4107) 
MS, India Office (E., a ay 
No. 02). © Fetes Bound in one volume (21 = 22 om.}. 
M3. India Office (E., ae There is also a duplicate copy of the — 
io, 363). | freoke. pratitas (which are arranged 
MS. lapses (Catalogue, ‘according to numbers of ee a ti 
ps. Benares (Catalogue, Verses) written on slips, 
rh ina} 
MS. Moduted “coer nade! ti 
Inclin. 
th. | Berlin( Weber, No, 1173). Index Verborum. Citations by sectiona 
of the text. 
MS. Munich (Haug, p. 447). | Prof. | Bound together in one volume (22-3% 
| Kuhn, 17-18 cm. }. 
Index Verborum to the two works com- — 
G, Bibliotheca Indica. \ bined. References to Chdndogya in : 
Lea Bibliotheca Indien. red ink. Citations secording to page 3 
numbers. 
1 43 Indica Kean, Katha, ete., in red ink, Afatarn 
a | aaa | in black ; Aérama, ote.; follow. Cited | 
> by pages. 
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| I—List AND DESCRIPTIONS (continued), 









| xe | ® x. fh 
. in No, 0: of Pages Character, Title. 


List: | Vols. Sine. | soit Welene 


pm 








1 , 17 x 21 cm. \ pp. 71+187+ | Roman, (1) i, FE. 1-17, 
LEo+ 17, (2) 4, 14-40, Na: 





yor. a 
(3) i, pp. 41-57, Atipavitresti Prayorn. 
(4) i, pip. os-71, > Bendbiyans aa vi 


(4) ui, pp. te 167, Rienlavana Citar 


masyan Pra 
| (G) 1, Figen 185-43, Haudhayana Aikahni- 
Wea DITA ya yor“. 
i) ti, pp. 183-7, Aikihnikeckturmisya- 


| hautra Prayoga. 
(8) iii, bee 1-06, Caéturmiisyahautra 
; yore. 
(sh) Man 97-118, Sarvaprstesti 
(10) iii, pi. US 113-119, Agvaliyana Sorva- 
prstestiiwatra Pra roa. 
((11) iv, pp. 1-15, Pon icin 


Prayogn. 
(12) iv, pp. 15-17, Baudhiyana Citar- 
masyva Prayora. 


uh aa x 2] om. wie Td + G89 | Roman, (1) i- vili, ix, PP. Set all printed 





4+ 000 4. BOK 
. inted Law-hooks, 
| +8004 800 : 
| : +890 +899 | ie ‘ Nirediya Purana. 
' +750 
(chtefty *), Vayu Purina, as far aa i, . 31. 


f fz | oa 
1 I8x22em. | pp. 81. Roman. Yajfiavalkya Dharmadastra. 
Manu (i—vitij, 


tole, 1+33. | Niigguei, | Catarina Smrti. 





l 26 x 22 cm. 





ob | a . 
IZ 23 x 2icm. i, pp. 600, | agniveta Recedin do 
| ii, pp. TIS. Anargh vi, 
| iti, pp. 605. 
| iv, pp. G09, hscciaans tina: 
¥, pp. TOL, Anyoktisatakn, 
| vi, pp. (ah Amarusatakn. 
vil, pp. 600, 
| Vill, pp. 6G Alambkiratekhara, 
ix, pp. Or Miaarvaava, 
| x, pp. TOL, Apastamba Dharmasitra, 
x), pp. TOL, Aryiaaptasati of Govardhan 
xii, A 1, tenor 
| Cee aramacarita, 
| | Udittariivhava, 
| Rtusatyharn. 
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a | (8) _ (0) (10) 
sanskrit MS.(MS,j,) Place of Deposit af Name of | LB en 
(Hossary (G.j,0r | MS. Copied or Edition af} Copyzst — 
Pratikes (P.). | Published Work. of SIS. 






| 
wl Munich (Hang, No, 07). 
Munich| Hang, No. 98). 


Munich (Haug, No. 99). 
Munich (Haug, 
No. LOD). 
Munich (Haug, | 
Ps Na, 11), 
Munich (Haug, | 
Nos, 1126 and 1234). , . ; Poorest 
Munich (Haug, | | Prof. At end list of authorities cited, 
No, 1124). ’| Aufrecht, 
Munich (Hang, | 
No. 111). 
| Munich (Hang, | | 
No. U12q), 


| Munich (Haug, | | 








No. 112). 
| Munich (Haug, 
No. 122). | 
Munich (Haug, | 
| No, }2“). 





| . 
F \ 
a 
FE. | Biblictheen Indica. | 
xs phan paren we The references to the Vdyu Purdea are ' 
es | | on separate columns of each page. | 
G Siansler 1| Combined Index Verboram. Manu ix-xii | 
ie eS ar. ' "af liay 
li. Haughton. a occasionally noted. | 
: : u (No. S41, Stein, Procured through Dr, Stein; revised | 
a snag ee (1895) by Pandit Govind Kaul. 
: pe CGrantharatnamala (*). | Cited by verse numbers, 


Calcutta, Haka 1TH? Cited by pages. 
ja.p. 1S). 


Rivyamili, ii. Cited by verse numbers. 





Révvamala, ¥. 3 
neberlin (Ad He- Cited by verse numbers, 
piearing usec are | Cited by folics and lines, 
| Benares, 1806 (1). ie | 
tivvnnuili, xExY- Cited by pages. 
en te ; Cited by pages. 
Paces, Samvat 1921 
(aD, DSeHb). | | 
Calcutta (18241). | Cited by pages. 
a4 ; | | e 
Haeberlin (Kdrycenm- | Cited by cantos and verses. 
> | groves). 
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— L—lList ann Descriptions (continued), 
met he (3) 
| Noin Novo te 
{| ist, | Vols} “Sie 





vyadari 
Kivyilamkirs by Rudrats : 
Kiritirjoniya. 
Kuttanimata, | 
Kumirasambhara (Sargas i-xvii}, 
| Rovalayinands. 

Khandaprasasti, 

isitacovinda, 


srhyasamcrohaparisists by Gobhilaputra. 
Gund kausika. ee yaar 





| Cundisatuka, 
Cinakynsotaka, 





Jinikiparinsya (Act i}, 

) , | Dasnayantihivya 

\ |. =e 
Dintieenaandat 


matotre., 
Dataigaria, 


Dhanatijaynvijaya. 
—teanigant sige 

| Dhvanyaloks. 
Naloda 

















: ee 
f ‘ipinanda. 
| Nuisadhiva, 
ij Paticatantra. ; 
eam 
fh = i ha bar raulige anit . 
, | Parvatiparinaya. | 








> 
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ee! ar. (3) | _ (oy (19) 
fanskritMS,(MS.), Place of Deposit of Name af Series: 
Hosaary (G.), or | MS. Copied or Edition of | Copyist . 3 
 “Protikes [P-.). of MS. 





Published Work, 


Kivyamili, i. 
Kiivyamala, ¥, 


| Kiiwyamiila, iv (7). 


The Pawdit (1867). 
Bibliotheen [ocdica. 


Caleutta (1508). 





i 
I 


Bibliotheen Indica & M&S, 
| MS. (Kiiwyamali, ii). 
| Caloutta (date 7). 

| awyamilii, iii. 


| Stenzler ancl (viii—xvii) 


Benares. 


| Bombay Lithograph 


(elavte 7). 
Bombay (186s), 
Bomikeny (1H) t). 
Lassen. 


Calcutta (18071). 
Kivvaemila iv, 
Hacber 


MS. 


| 


| 


trea iy ee 


lin (Adee 


MS, (ef, Kavyamala, vi). 
Bibliotheca Indica ('). 


Bombay (1860 5). 
Kiivyamila, TL 
M&S. (which 1). 
Caleutta (1857). 
Kivyakalapa, i. 
Kivyamili, <x¥. 
Yates, 

Caleutta (1873 %). 
Calcutta (1875). 
Koregurten. 

MS. (No, 63 iufrah. 
MS. (No, (4 fafa). 
Bomblwy (1872). 
Bombay ( TSH). 


The Pandit (1S08-— ). 


Caleutta (1874). 


The Pandit (156-— }. 


| Calentta (* date), 


| Haeberlin | Adryaann - 





yrahe) and Bohlen. 
Caloutta. (1 date), 
Kavyamiala, iv. 
MS. and Pavie. 
Loiseleur, 
Caleuttn (TaT0}. 
(Calentta. 


(ited by verse numbers. 
Citel by verse numbers. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by exntos and verses, 
Cited by cantos and versed. 
Cited hy pages. 

Cited by sections and verses, 
Cited by sections and yerses. 


Cited by verse numbers. 


Cited by folios, 


Cited by satakes and verses, 
Cited by verse numbers, 
Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by sections and verses, 


Cited by sections and verse, 
Cited by cantos and verses, 
Cited by sections and varses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by verse numbers. 


Cited by puures, 

Cited Me verse numbers. 
Cited by pagea. 

Cited by cantoa and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by cantos and verses, 
Cited by chapters mod versed. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by acts and verses. 
Cited st sections and verses. 
Cited by 1 , 

(Cited iy iene Versea. 


Cited by cantos and verses, 


Cited by sections and verses. 


| Pavie cited by pages. 


Cited by acts and vorses. 
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AE). | ey | 
“Le Vola, 








| whavapdindaviya, 
Ra jatarutgn of Jonarija. 
| “iryikataka by Mudgala. 


Vikcueahenaeeee 


A tinersine 
| 





uk homa 
Viddhadalabhan fet 


Vien 


Vv rreabbainnja by Moathuridasn, 
Venisaphara. 


Yetilapaficavinéatibi by Sivadiisa, 
untela, 
rigidharnsamhiti. 
Situpalavadhe. 
Sukusaptati (Textas Grnatior 3), 
Srigirutilike by Rodrata. 


| Srtgiratilak eres, : 


Srivirobhtmna, 
Srieraratar. 
Saduktikurnierta, 
| Subhirafijanaéataka, 
Sarnsvatikanthibharana. 
Simba pnfichsi ka, 
tyadarpana, 
Simhisan wittrimadilea, 
Se niisitamuktaval, 
itasafion ya. 
| Subhasitavalt 


/ Siryndataka. 
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_, A (3) 
sears. (66), Place of Deposit of | & 
iMossary (G.j,0r | MS. Copied or Edition ai ir eo | 

of MS. 
| “= 


Pratikas (FP). 





Published Work. 





| "Trithen. 
| Patri (1830). 
-, 
Kivyamala, Vili (7). 
| Calontta (1551), 
| Btengler. 
Giklemetater. 
5 | Bombay (1580). | 
ql 


Stenzler. 
Culontit (1832), 
| ranthuratnamili. 
| Marirax (1872}. | 


| Onuleutta (157). 
| 


Kiivynmali, xx (t). 
Calcutta (date 1). 
Ca ¢ sare 
| Bibliotheca Indica. 
Bihler (*}. 
Bollensen. 
| Calentta (' Haeberlin). 
| Benares (in Pratnakamrn- | 
runt lied}. 
Jolly, 
The Pandit (1869 *). 
Coleutta (Sam. 124, 
A.t, 1807), 
| Ubie. 
Boihtlingh (1s42o0r 146%). | 
M&S 








Calontta (late 7). | 

ic hunnicit:. 
| MS. 
| Kavyarniili, itt (1). 


| Madras, 1873(7), 1874(!. 

| Calcutta (1862%), 

| MS. (No, 57 dafra), 

| Kavyamili, iv. 

MS. | 

| Kavyamilai, x10. 

Bibliotheca Indicn, 

Webor (fiediache Stidicn, 
“¥). 

M&, 

MS, (No. 62 tafra}. | 








MS. (No. 50) gifs). 








(14) 


/ Kemarics. 





| Cited by acts and verses. 
Cited by pares. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by pages, 
Cited by pages. 


Cited by sections aml verses, 
Cited by sections and verses. 





Cited by pages. 
Cited by pages. | 
Cited by pages. 
Cited by cantos and. verses, 
Cited by verse numbers. 


| Cited by acts and verses. | 
| Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by pages. i 


Cited by pages. 

Cited a Santis and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers, 
Cited by sections and verses. 
| Cited by acts and verses. 


Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by pages. 


Cited hy pages. 

Cited by verse numbers, 
| Cited by sections and verses, 
| Cited by cuntos and verses. 


Cited by sie i and verses (agreeing: 
with Pischel's edition). aie 
Cited by verse numbers (agreeing with — 
| (Gildemeister'’s eclition). | 
Cited by verse numbers. 








Cited by sections and verses. 

Cited hy verse numbers. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by verse nombers, 

| Cited by pages. 

| Cited by verse numbers. 


Cited by sections pat verses. 

Cited by sertions and verses. ) 

Cited by verse numbers (slightly diverging 
from Peterson's edition). 


-_ gee me 

















| 
| 
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| L—Lisr anp Descriprions (confined, 
| | = — = = | ae 
+ th |e | | ts 5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
i oh im No. of No. of Pages nat ca tekrttMS.(MS.),| Place of Deposit af Name of S's 
Si or Folios, Cart ate i sossary (G.), or MB, Copied ar Edition of | Copyivt | Rowers. 
oe | | Poblishad Work. of MS. | 
) Hur Surveill i mr Cited by eantos and verses, 
| | = atid Sanskrit. Proverha | | eral Cited proverb numbers, 
ngs ast Sanskritioorum. | | Rarely cited (Th, 
a 23 = A) om PP TO) +6 4. Rome,  Alahabhairwta. p. | Bombay. ; | 
| Riimiyans. P Bombay. | | Mahahhireta aod Adindyana hove each |) 
Varike Porics (miferane, cody || p. Bibliotheen Indica. | = svienbrst a 
| Saura Purina. . @& @ VR Anandiérama. | 
| Harivamaa. F Bombay. 
1 23% 22cm. | pp. 438, Horan, Fesporm Paticaritra B. Bibtiotheca Inclioa. sie ional oe sections ae 
| | Subhisitarahnahhials n = columns, oOrmer 
| | Ubhisitaratnabhimligirs P, Bombay, 1580. vevian: Sha Watine te ¥. 
1 3x2lem pp. 505 (some| Roman. | (1) py. J]. ta References to Merhituichetoon and (ita- 
| bees | pero Mahimuahsta (is wea oie G; | a Oelada iit saacite Stee 
(>) pp. ih-1, vote Purina, vi, & | (i, References to 2hdyarta Pherdnen and 
[i) rv $4 2 | Ch. Mahihidrata in separate columns, — 
(4) Fp. 20-42, Ramiyana, i, adhyy. 51-85: «. Reference: to Admeiyana mi a Fepoerete 
Muhibhiratn, i S60L-31a3, Sruta- column, 
8) bp pp. 43-74, Vilramorvadi, fi, Ballensen. Cited by pages. 
(8) pp. 75-144, Kumarasambhars, }-vil, i. Stengler. _ | 
TT) pp. 145-32, Atmubodha. a th Hueberlin | Kdegecserm- Cited by verse numbers. 
f i. she 
(8) pp. 153-271, Pardyanathakavya: by i, nah Tacs No. 8ii injrm). Cited hy cuntos and verses. 
1 . Padinasindara, | | | 
| (7) np ccd Hi, Arylisnptadnt hy Govar- th. Mukherji (Duces, 1864). | | 
(10) pp. 270-473", Mahabharata: Titles of chapters: || -oiwtin 1827-20. |  Mahabhienta and Aides cate combined, 
| Ha) PR 270 $73", Bhigavate Purina, x, fit itles of chapters Calcutta, 1823 
| | Fe $3 om td a oa Tiles oF CuArene®- “eseryniee li | The stitras ore cibed m full, 
: Stra. ibliot! dics. 
| (ha) in 414-40, Brahma Sara ‘| 4 | a ati Cited by sections and verses. 
| (15) UP. net al, Puta Porina (Khondss Tithe of chapters. 
¥-¥i | | 
(16) pp. 407-305", Bhagavate Purina, ‘Tithes of chapters. 
1 | Wxdiem, fols 326, Niguri. | Vanu , Kidirima.| Dated Simvatl773, Saka 1638 Purchused 
7 ees MB. eae | from Quuritel, 
1 2x iiem. f | Bl Wao | Preceded by one folio of ae ae . 
= dar yey rhs Nigar. / (1) Fols. Pie irr! ao | Firrschoeranidnet dated Sanvat. 1838 > 
mS - MB: KambkAaufa not dated, MS. parchased 
(2) Kadicha | from Quaritch. 
1 I7x2lem | pp.256(partiy| Re : . | 
| ie a re Roman. Smortisarasamuccaya, pers Collated with India Office Na, $a5e 



















MS. and P. agi ae No. J017). 





ufrecht. (Eageling) and Cambrieyre No. san) 


a 7 by Verse nu 
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(S} (a) 





pve of Deposit of Name af 
nied or Edition of | Capytst 
a ished Work. of MS. a 
Calcutta ( Notiogs, 





Ko, G15 7), 

















Copy not dated. The uthor of the ft 
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(lay | 










appears to be unnanedd. 








| Tati (ees oc. 10), 0 | Collated with (iu Pamtit Jvale- 
Lakers (ee col. 1) ioe cee Bei aye dicot eh | 
Shari. Ghovind Sank Sent to iy, Pant ht: || 
by Dr. Stein. ft! 
| “was Reade | Watermark 1824 (Aufrecht), Tresen 
pean.) | to Prof, antec by Willa Weeh 1 
| Externally the MS. resembles some 
those collected by Leyden, | 
Caleutta (LSaL A Combined Index Verborum. ‘Gitutions 
Cudeathe erry } partly by janges. partly by numbers of Ay 
Calentite (1S). acts andl Verses, 
- ombined lodex Verborum, amp few 
Calouttia (Se \. ae 1 gee (rou ink} partly pa x 
Nirmayasigara (1585), | hy nomber of acts ait 3 
Caloutta (131). a wp Tutlex foi we the tea | } 
ene rehash ty}. Prof. An-\| lays, Citutinns part! pees, [roy 
freclit. hy numbers of acta ane Bec 8, Collation 
Calouttm | late}, | of the Cwitiaiften op far na i, : r+ 
Calouttn. { iHa7}. Lutlex mies, partly py ange byl | 
| za 
seal gc tee granimation| sobeec 
Bombay (T3582). Some gramniuitical notes at the en, . | 
| Lasmon. \ The two glossaries are combined, uu 
Stern be. | | 


“eit ) ce (3) a @ | (6) ree | 
bed Oo. ent Vo. of Pages |, gig | =e iS 1 
Sidon. ot Folios, | ©U@racter. Title. Pris (P). -}, OF = 
ee — ———— 
at 1 43< 170m, | fols. fi. Bengali, Kicakavudba by Nitivarman, with (tht. “M5. 
ey 1 | 22x 1Fom, | pp 1+21. Naguri, | Latakamelans by Sadkhadhara. MS. 
| 
| 
—— | "| = c 
45 1 | Se 19em, | pp. 102, | Maloya- § Adlhyatmuariméyana, ME. 
| lan, 
an 1 | 2-3 = 17-Sem. py. SB. Henan. | Uttarariimacarita. LEP 
a: Mahdvirncarita. Le 
| Mainline: ii, 
Ai Lo) Se om. | pp, 270, Roma, | Asaigtse teehee G, 
| Rinktarjuniya. i. 
45 L Seem | pp. 163. Roman, | (1) pp 1-123, Mordririks G. 
igari. | (2) py -63, Unicisitra try Ujjralii- Ms. 
catia, 
| Ratnavall Gs 
49 | ) sh) 4 = 18 Led 9 ies 141. Komi. ] Vonisathiira. i, 
| 
ty th Jax tom, |p B+ TTS+| Ronwn, | Kidikhanda, ti. 
m+ iG fala, ah 
al l 22x17 nm | py, BOC, | Rormn. | Oflagovinds, iv-xii, | ir, 
| rhuvanpse, Hv. ; fi. 
at : . r’ 
a2 18 22 on, 1 oe | Homan.  WVisavocdutta. ii. 
Bisuywilavdtha, Lie 
} ag at 15 = ot Te, pop jurtly* , i, ik; . Ni Durr yant tiv ya, with commentary hy Ma. amd di. 
a el )) pari (iunavinayogani. 
+o5 |", | text) 
pitael 
Romay 
(eam. ), 
Hit, Roman. 











Biblictheas [nation } 








| Calontta (1845). 
i, Oxford (Nos. 25-10), | Prof. 
ii, Poocrtuss liv, 48+ wi, si’: Aufrecht. | 
“ii, we1), 









‘ombined Index Verborum ( V'itort revehndtet 
token by pe pages}, A few 
notes mb 6 





The four volumes form the materiuls for 1 
an edition ; vol. | containing text with — 
and eqllaticnns: thie Oscford: ’ 

i we Mee ii, a list of cot Caen 







{pp 1-9), the text of Uochvi 
(0p. (op Ie G1), from the Poona MES, sit, 
0-1, with comparison. (pp, T7tha ae | 
| of MB. iv, 48, noel the octets 
(pp. 195-543) as far ae the end of 
cchviien ii, probably from Poona vi, 34; 
vol. iz, the x Verbornm | (citatiena 
| by foline of the MS). 
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| ey ‘he 2 ee (1) 
Nu. in | No. of os | No. of Pages |, 
ce | ¥, ols. | Sine. ze . tee Character. Title. 
1 23% 22em. | fols. 123". Nagari. | Bhojaprabandin by Ballala, 
| | | 
1 | M2xt7em, | fols, 25 Nagar. | Bhuratnkadvatrimsilea, 
1 Sxisom. | py. 10. Bengali. | Sukwsaptatika. 
L | -16x Sem.) pp. 1434, Nigar. | Saduktikarnimrta by Sridharuddaa. 
3 (20-D« 10-Fom) Pip. 188+ ist+) Roman. | Saduktikernimrta by Sridharndisn. 
1 | Weem. | pp. bom Sigert. | Subhisitivall. 
2 | 4.80% 2%-Som.| pp. A-B,370+| Roman, | Sulhseitavats 
orciven sinking F oman. | Subhasitivall, 
| 
| 
ie Sem, | pp, 22 Nigari. | Subhisttamuktirall, , 
1] We2om. | pp. 1s: Nagar, Subhisitwanfierys, 
L | Sls 16-17 om, | pp, 155, Roman, Pwlyiivall by Rapagosyimin, 
1 |S] © 1-Jem,) pp. 107. Nigort Paya Yyarurtatarafigini by Haribhdskara 


(textjamd and compyen 


tary _{Padsamztasopina) 





| | hy his pon Jaynriim, 
bi 2 | 4,90-3-« Iam. pe. li4+ 78 Chase, Siktavall (f puddhaty 
| bound! ii, 17 91 om. li, Nigra, | aan % 


deh | bx 23 ern, | 











(7) 
Gocecey (Gh te 
oF 
Pratikas (FP. }. 


MS. 


MB. 


P. 


FP. 


‘ME. and 


ATE. 


MB. and P- 


AES. anel FF. 


MS. Copied or Edition of | Cope 
Paublizhed Wark. af ATS. 
Landon (F.As.5o0c.), see | Prof. A tracing. The original MS., which 
eol. 1. Anfrecht. containell 2 folios, waa acoordit 
different t described in 
Winternits, Catalogue, pp. 241-3. 
| See ool. 10. Received from Rajendra Lalu Mitra; net 
dated. Callated partially with Oxford — 
| Bo, ae, 
| Calcutta (1). Recsived trom Calcutta ; not dated, 


Jas 1908, os 
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(s | | 
Place of Deposit of | Name of 




















| haintiporm (Notices of | Prof. 
Sanekrit MSS. No, 1180,| Aufrecht. 
eee aleo col. 10). 


| 
| MS. (No. 57 srpra). 


Collated! ith MS. B weboimenmel 
ols . (No, 68), The collation 
inc comupiias ¢ last pages, | HiST—424. | 


Citation hy sections and versen, fallowedl | | 
(ii, p 38 - ili, p. 2) by (th See | 








authors 
the rerees sited from them, and (2) a 
qlaesified list of name, 







Prat. 


The two MSS. denoted by 2B 
| Aufrecht., 


containing respectively IT] ra a0 

folios, are probably = Bihters Kaskente A: 
Report, p. xiii, Nos. S94 (eee 
Peterson's edition, Preface, pp, i-Ti). 


Vol. i contains lists of authors and ef Tb 
: alphahetonlly 5 vol. 1, prul=— 
kee arran under authors’ ames, 
The nom! of the vermes 
slightly from thowe in Peterson's 
edition. 


Pratikes cited according to numbers of | 


Bombay (4¢e col. 10) 


MS. (No, 50 #uperct), 

















| Fr i ] ia Prat. | 
waerahihd hil Aufrecht.| sections and verses. 
British Museum (Bendall | Prot. Copy ot 18, eee in the possession: | 
No, 253), Aufrecht. | of Prof. Jacohi 
Taibhingen (Roth, p. 12). | Prof. 101-35 contain the profikas {arranged 
agen Anfrecht. Maccorting ta verse numbers), Lists of il 
| Bombay (Poon, viii, | Prat. yp. 85-107 contain the pen urge 
146 . ; Auirecht, according to numbers of sectiona and 
verses) and list of authors. 

“i Aufrecht, #2). |i, Prof. | Vol. ti adds translations of the verses not 
Fierce | we) Favolini. recorded in Jmdiseha Spriiche, also notes: ' 
ti, Prot, and references, 

| Aufrecht. 
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L—tlaist axp DESCRIPTIONS (continued), 
cy ) | 2) (3) x, (3) (6) si, | ec (4) (9) (10) 
io. Oo, oO , Fanskrit f Deposit of N. of 
List. | Veta] Fi | Gt Fotion. | Charneter. Tite, lossy ( te a " MS, Copied or Edition of | Copri PURER. 
| | | | tikns (P.), Published Work. of IS. 
_— <=. 0 sa ———=—= a. 
tH 1 22% 18 em | pp 108, Roman. eaiouaseeiaen 1-78). ir. Bibliotheca Lnidica Perhaps some citutions (by pages and. 
lines} extend na aroha th a3 of the 
edition, 
ir a i) SxS) cm | i, fole, 46, i, Nigart,| Cibhatilunkirs with commentary by MS. ancl FF | 1, Poona (vi, 44. Vol. i received fram Professor Kislhorn, 
ii, 33% 18 om. | fi, pp. A+ 1-92 ii, Nageari.| Induraja (Kavyalaipkirslaghurrtti\, li, ti, India Office (Bahler Gens sites, probably a copy of Poona vi, 64; vols; 
i, 21s 17 em. |i, pp. -1 60, iti. Niguri | ! AS. 115, see col, 10). fitmaja, i, Hi, Hot gee ruly (pp. 1-32, L a) | 
| (text) mri ~fa , ii, list hg Lire nl td efit 6 itself 
pee es Aufrecht. | ps copied from the same, partly 
(comm. and Bp The indices aml profikoa 
indices), (oltations by pages) oceupy a few pastes 
(143-0) wt ened. 
th 1 2-3 18-fem.)| pp. A+182, | Nagar Kivydlomkare by Rudrata, M5. and P. India Office (Baihler MS. Prof. Preceded by a fewnotes(p.Ajand followed | 
(text) auriel Ho, 120). | Aufrecht.| by index and (citation by |) 
| Roman{ P. } sections mnel verses). : 
| | | (1) Quoted by: folios and tines; (2) by 
= 1) Se lT om. |p. 106, Roman, | (1) Pe Ein came: bey Index innd PF. | MS. (whence fh. sections and verses; Im both oases 
| | | Aufrecht gives (1) indices, 3) 2 prt i 
| (2) pp. G- Heit VagbhaiMlamkiies Indexand FP. | Calcutta, 1883. of sitras, (3) profiias of 
lists of nome. 
ri 4 | 18=21-2 om. Mp 295+701 i, ii, Roman (1) Lesiourtaphical Analects. Vols.|, iicontain Lexioographical Analects | 
ty") > (andl Naigord A-P, which are continued in vole iii, 
ss or glen fl ), iii, ime Bhattikarya, i. iv: the latter consiet principally, how- ~ 
liv, KR ever, of the Index Verborum to the 
lanct Nitgr sa Ether hidatergen, 
a P| Wx 31-2 om. | pp. 277. Niguri, | Kedirnkalpa of the Nandikedvaras MS. Onsford (No, L373, | According to No. Sf, from the the Siva 
Purina, Purim. The ag i fow pazen aa ; 
| Prof. collated with Leipaig . Mo, SRE 
72 1 x81 : * r | Aufrecht. | The last 7 5 (of smaller size} con — 
ir peslem [pp 190 (10 | Nigari Kedirnkalpa of the Vidhvinta Purina, , MS. | Anfreoht, tal motes, w two MSS. are bound — 
En Liuara ke }. ‘ mi together ina volume lix 22cm 
{ pels U8 cm. | pp. A+ 153, Naguri. | (1) pp. 1-10, Rudrayimala (A: | ih 
raring tssgten pain a: | aan it 
stotra, Sivakuvaca, Parthiv XGA, | MB. Leipeig (Aufrecht, Profi The: king: $ext Redarakalpa are 
aye) | | “bin Aufrecht.| i whenk: | pp. L-85 = MS. No. 383, u 
(a) pape Ilfis, ij7- Ins, Kedirokalpa caf pp Te 163 = No. id. al se | 
the Vidhvints Purtia and Siva | / 
Puri nu j | 
74 L Se Mem | pp, 134, Nagar | Caturvinsdiatiempeti. MS. and P Munich (Haug, No. 134). | Prof, Collated with Bahier: MS, (Inelin, arn 
‘{text) ured Antrecht. | No. IN,  Pratihes cited ancorfing: ta 
Roman(P. | verse numbers, 
| i" 
| a ia if 
_ 
4 
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_ -L—List anp Descrirtions (continued), | 
(Ty | 3) a) 4) (5) ai ———- = — 
No, in |No, of | “ | (8) {7} (3) | (9) (10) 
List. | Vols. Sime, “2 ee " (Character. Title. canmbcrit ES, (MS. }, Place of Deposit of Name of | oe 
| a" | Glosiary (G.), or | MS. Copied or Edition of ofS | 33. 
— J. 23s poh / | L B Pratikas (P.). Published Work. 1b 
wo | YF | x17 soe —— —— 
| | pity, eho ire i) Yogaratnamila by Nagarjuna. MS. | Oxford (No. 7O4). Prof. Followed by two folios of facsimile 
| and | Aufrechit. 
igre. | 
«x 2)-2 oh y* Fie 5 “Sesee te ' | 
fe | kL | 17x2l-2om, | fol. 129", agar. | Vetilapstinavindatiia by Keemendra, i | Poona tv, 33). Prof. With ginal notes referring to Soma 
Powe | | : Aufrecht.| deva and Sivadisa. 
me P| Uix2t-2em, | fol +75", | Naguei, Vetilupaficavimdatika by Vallubhadics. © MS. | Bowe (No. 470 of | Prof. 
| | | fl). | Aufreche. 
18 I 44% 20em. | pp, 688 . Roman, | (1) pp. 1-385, rare words in varions | a | 
| (partly *). poems, eto. ; | 
| (2) pp » 382-05, grammatioal and other | 
| (3) pp. 396-398, Subhasituntnahhamda- “: Bombay, 1890 (%). Index Verborum, quoted by numbers of | 
| rar, pp. 1-68, | pages andl lines, | 
a | 42% JH oem. fobs. mri, Nigari, j Viteyayann Kimasttrs ME. Tritlia Office Eating, Prof. | Traced. | 
‘i ‘eee | No. Aufrecht. | 
Kom. | fole, A+ Lik i Agrari = as ~ | 
4] 1 a5 % 12 apr MS. No. ‘Baas st). : 
| . cececm.: | fale, 3, Nigari, | Ganoratuamahodadhitiks . 
ina tikis bey Cimrigrid orn MR. Bensres. Modern copy ; not dated. 
Be |] 8 | Wx e2em. | i, fol. 5d"4 | Na ce cast 
| pp. 57-73, (texts) jeer vanimadjart by Muahilen- MS. and ti, Poona (No, 320 of 1875-6) | Prof. The prafikas occupy pp. 57-73 of val. i 
| fi, pp. 3a anid Zr ase and British Museum Aufrecht. (citation by verse and section numbers), 
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IT.—IxpeEx, 
Agniveéa Rimiyana 
Agnihotra Prayoga 
Aghoramantrasindhanaprakira 
Atipavitresti Prayoga 


Atipavitrestihautra Prayoga (Baudhiyana) 
Atharva Veda 


Atharva Veda Parisista 
Adhyitmarimiyana 
Anargharighava 


Anekirthadhvanimanjari 
Anyoktimuktilata 
Anyoktisataka 


fi 
Atmabodha 
Apastamba Dharmasitra 
Apastamba Srauta Satra 
Aryisaptasati of Govardhana 
hi | BF | 
Adrama Upanisad 
Advaliyana Grhya Sitra 
Aévaliyuna Srauta Siitra 
Téa Upanisad 
Unidisitra 
Uttarariimacarita 


rE 
Udittaraghava 
Udbhatalarnkira 
Upanisads (A¢rama, Kena, Katha, etc.) 
Revidhiino 
Reg-Veda 


Rtusamhira 
Aikihnihscaturmisyahautra Prayoga yana) 
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Il —INpeEx (continwed). 


Aitareya Aranyaka 
Aitareya Brihmana 


a7 


f? 

Aucityilamkira 
Katha Upanisad 
Kalividambana 
Kavikanthabharana 
Katyayana Srauta Siitra 
Kiaidambarikathisira 
Kiamandaki Nitisara 
Kamasiitra 
Kavyaprakisa 
Kivyidarea 
Kiavyilamkira, by Rudrata 

rr rt 
Kisikhonda 

rf 
Kiratarjuniya 


r? 
Kicakayadha 
Kuttanimata 
Kumirasambhava 


a3 
Kuvalayinanda 
Krsnakarniimyta 
Kedarakalpa of the Nandikefvara Purana 
Kedarakalpa of the Vidhvinta Purina 


' et) 
Kedirakalpa of the Siva Purina 
Keno Upanigad 
Kaudika Sitra 
Kausitaki Brahmans 
Katisitaki Brihmaga Bhisya 
Ksiratarangin) 

Khandaprasast 

Khadira Grhya Sitra 
Ganaratnamahodadhitika 
Gitagovinda 
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I.—Innex (continued), 


Gitagovinds 


Gunavignu (Chandogyamantrabhisya) 
Grhyasamgrahaparisista 

Gobhila Grhya Siitra 

Candakaudika 

Candi#atnka 

Caturviméntismrti 


Cainokyadéataka 

Caturmisya Prayoga { Asvalayana) 
Citurmisya Prayoga (Baudhayana) 
Citurmisyahautra Prayoga 
Chandogyamantrabhisya (Gunavisnu) 
Chindogya Upanisad 
Jinakiparinaya 

Jaimini Grhya Sitra 

Jaimini Grhya Sitra Vyakhya 
Tindya Brahmana 

Tnittiriya Aronyaka 


" 
Taittiriya Brahmana 
Taittiriya Samhita 
Damayantikavya (Nalacampa) 
Darpadalann 
Dadgaripa 
Dadivatirakhondapradasti 
Dinakrandanastotra 
Ditiigada 
Dharmarviveka 
Dhansiijayavijaya 
Dhranyaloka 
Noksutrasattrestibautra Prayoga 
Nandikedvara Purina 
Nalacampi (Damayantikivyn) 
Nalodaya 
Niginanda 
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Ninarthasangraha 
Narada Paiicaritra 
Nreupha Purina 
Naisadhiya 
Paneatantra 
Paneadasi 

Padma Purina 


Padyimptatarangini 


= 
Padyimrtasopina 
Padyivall by Riipagosviimin 


it 
Paraskara Grhya Sutra 
Parthivapija 
Pirvatiparinaya 
Pirsvanithakivya 

+ 

Punyihavacona 
Purusapariksa 
Praina Upanisad 
Prasannarighara 
Priyadarsika 
BKilabhirata 
Brhadiranyaka Upanisad 
Brhad-niradtya Purina 
Brahma Purina 


Brahma Sitra 
Bhattikivya 


i. 
Bharntakadvatrimsiki 
Bhaortrhari 


Bhigavata Purina (fer) 
Bhimintvilisa 


Bhiivasataka 
Bhojaprabandha 
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IL—Inpex ( continued). 


Manu, i-vyiii 
Manu 
Muhinitaka 
Mahibhareta 


7 (fer) 
Mahiviracarita 


ih 
Mahimnahstava 
Mindikya Upanisad 
Malatimidhava 


Mugdhopadeda 
Mundaka Upanisad 
Mudraraksasa 


Mrcchakotika 
Meghadita 
Yajur Veda, see Tatttiriya Samhita 


9 * Vajasaneyi ry 
Yajiiapiréva 
Yajfiavalkya Upanisad 
Yijfisvalkyn Dharmasistra 
Yoguratnamala 
Yoguavisistha 
Yogavisisthasdra 
Raghuvamdéa 


Ratnivali 


ff 
Rasamaiijari 
Raghavapindaviya 
Rajatarangini of J onaraja 
Rimiyana 
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IL—INpEX (continued). 


Rimiyana (Agnivedya) 6 P, 
Rimiryidatake s6—Otsé&P, 
Eudrayimala id MS. 
Latakamelana 36 P. 
- 44 M8. 
Varaho Purina 37: —saB. 
Vigbhatalamkara 36 P. 
. 69 Index & P. 
Vajasaneyi Samhita + G. 
Vitsyayana Kamasitra 79 MS. 
Vimana Purina 40 MB. 
Vimanilamkira 36 ai 
Viiyu Purina 33 P. 
Viisavadatta a6 ry 
" 52 G. 
Vikraminkadetacarita 36 fF. 
Vikramorvasi a6 P. 
ag G. 
Vijayapurakathi 26 MS. 
Vidagdhamukhamandana 36 Pi 
Viddhaésilabhafijika 36 P. 
Vidhvinta Purina (Kedirakalpa) 72 MS. 
FE 'F Ta ME. 
Visnusahasranimavyakhya 41 MS. 
Visgusmyti 36 PF; 
Vreabhinnja 36 P. 
Venisambira 36 P. 
7 49 G. 
Vetilapaficaviméatika by Sivadisa o6 BP; 
ss by Ksemendra 76 MB. 
- by Vallabhudisa 77) 2=—s MBB. 
Vaikhinasa Grhya Sitra 17 «MB. 
Vaikhiinasa Srauta Sitra 15 P. 
Sakuntala 36 0—Cté«é#zwW 
Satapatha Brahmana 13 G. 
Sinkhayana Grhya Sitra 3 Pp. 
Sankhiyana Srauta Sitra 22 4G. &P. 
Satyiyans Upanisad a9 MB. 


Sirngadharasambits 36 P. 
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IL—Ixpex (continued), 


Sivakavaca 
Siva Purana ( Kedirakalpa) 
Sifupalavadha 


Sukasaptati 


Sulvapariéista 
Srigiratilaka by Rudrata 
Srigiratilaks Karya 
Srigdrabhisana 
Srigiirara araratnakara 
Srutabodha 

Svetiiévatara Upanisad 
Sadisivastotra 
Saduktikarnimrta 


rF 
Sabhirniijanadatakn 
Sarasvatikenthabharana 
Sarvaprstesti Prayoga 
Sarvaprstestihautra Prayoga (Aévaliyana) 
Sima Veda 
Simbapaicasika 
Sihityadarpana 


Simhisanadvatriméika 
Subhisitamuktivali 


+? 
Subhisitaratnabhindagirn 


fl 
Subhisitasaiicays 
Subhasiti vali 


Siktavyalt 
Siryadataka 
Sninavidhipaddhati 
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Snfinasiitra 
Smrtisirasamuccaya 
Haravijaya 
Harivaméa 

Haravali 


Carr, Telugu and Sanskrit Proverbs 
Catalogus Codicum Sanskriticorum 
Grammatical ond other notes 

Inscriptions, Printed Plates of 

All printed and some unprinted Law-bocks 
Lexicographical Analecta 

Rare words in various poems, ete. 

Sanskrit MS8,, Specimens of 
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THE HEBREW VERSION OF THE “SECRE 
SECRETORUM,” 





A MEDLEVAL TREATISE ASCRIBED TO ARISTUTLE. 
Published for the first time from the MSS. of the British Museum, 
Oxford, and Munich. 

With an Introduction and an English Tranalation. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Br M. GASTER. 

1. Great was the reputation of Aristotle in the Middle 
Ages. sway was undisputed, and whatever bore his 
name was sure to be treated as the expression of the 
highest wisdom. But that fame rested mostly on Arabic 
translations and interpretations of his philosophical 
writings. Along with the genuine writings, however, also 
other treatises were circulated which were ascribed to 
Aristotle, with what justification has not yet been settled, 
but probably because some of the ideas put into his mouth 
seem to have been culled from his genuine writings and 
others reflected, more or less accurately, views and opinions 
contained in his writings. Among such pseudo-Aristotelian 
writings, none enjoyed wider circulation than obtained by 
the treatise which claimed to represent the “ Polite” of 
Aristotle. It contributed much more to the reputation of 
Aristotle than any other of his writings, and enjoyed a far 
greater popularity than any popular book of the Middle 
Aces, It claimed to be the quintessence of political 
wisdom and statecraft: the last word on the rule of body 
and mind, the treasure-house of occult knowledge, the 
deepest mystery in the conduct of man. It was known 
that Alexander the hero of the East had been the pupil of 
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Aristotle. He had been in constant communication with 
his master, and letters purporting to have passed between 
master and pupil were circulated from very olden times. 
The prowess of Alexander, the victories he easily won, 
and the facile manner in which he governed the most 
diverse races deeply impressed the mind of the people. 
All this was attributed to the wise teaching and the prudent 
equnsel vouchsafed to Alexander by his great master 
Aristotle. The same teaching, it was assumed, if known 
and followed, would hold good, then, for any successor of 
Alexander. Thus a book has been compiled which 
purported to contain that very teaching of Aristotle sent 
to his pupil as a great mystery. If it were to be of any 
use, If must needs be comprehensive: he had to be taught, 
or better, directed how to govern the people, how to select 
councillors and advisers, how to arrange his battles, how 
to manage his finances, how to select trusty messengers to 
conduct safely and satisfactorily all diplomatic negotiations, 
how to choose administrators tit to look after the affeirs of 
State, how to judge men’s aptitudes from their outward 
appearance. But this was not all: he had to be taught 
also how to conduct himself, how to retain and strengthen 
his physical health, how to act in all seasons of the year, 
how to keep measure in eating, drinking, and other forme 
of pastime, and some indications had to be given of the 
secret properties of stones and metals, which would he 
useful to him for his personal benefit and for tuling the 
peoples. 

2. A book of this kind was sure to be received favourably 
and to be assiduously cireulated, if not so much by the 
rulers, at least by the ruled. It has at no time been safe, 
and still less so in olden times, to tell the truth to Icinges 
and princes; but under the protection of Aristotle, covered 
by his great reputation and justified by the brilliant 
results obtained in the case of Alexander, such a venture 
could be carried ont with inpunity. Sound and good 
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advice could thus be given to those who held unlimited 
sway over the body and property of their subjects, in 
the guise of ‘secret statecraft." What the “Apologue” 
taught under the form of a tale or fable, the “Regimen 
Principum” taught in the form of a lesson of the past. 
Rules of conduct were ineuleated by the “ Apologue,” 
interspersed with maxims and followed by ‘moralisations’ 
in books like the “Panchatantra,” the “Syntipas,” and 
others. Akin to these, yet differing in form, are books 
like “Barlaam Josaphat" and in a higher degree such a 
book as this one, ascribed to Aristotle, In order to enhance 
its importance it is described as a deep Secret, as the 
mysterious wisdom of State, revealed only to Alexander 
and given to the world by a miraculous chance through 
the imtervention of one of the Mohammedan Khalifs. 
Through the investigations of Knust, Steinschneider, 
Forster, Suchier, Hertz, and Steele, one can form some 
estimate of the wide popularity of this book and of the 
deep mfluence it has exercised upon the literature of 
many countries, There is scarcely any European language 
into which that book has not been translated, and 
numerous have been the poetical renderings of its contents. 
It appealed too strongly to the instincts of the peoples not 
to be taken up and to be held up as the “Mirror of 
Kings.” 

&. The bibliography of the mnumerable editions and 
MSS, in the various languages in the libraries of Europe 
has not yet been completed. There is no library which 
does not contain a number of copies of the “ Secretum.” 
In the “ Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,” vol. vi, 1589, 
p. 1ff., Forster has made an attempt at cataloguing the 
Latin MSS. and partly the translations in other languages. 
He enumerates no less than 207 Latin MSS., and W. Hertz, 
in his “ Gesammelte Schriften,” pp. 156-61, and p, 165, 
No. 4, supplies a bibliography, a brief sketch of the 
history of the “Secretum,” and a goodly list of Arabic 

1.74.8. 1908, io 
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MSS. This treatise has also been versitied, and, to limit 
myself to English versions, we have the poem of Lydgate, 
and his continuator, Burgh. R. Steele, m editing this 
poem (E.E.T.S,, London, 1894) has given a succinct sand 
yet full and lucid history of this text. One: of the books 
in Gower's * Confessio Amantis” is but a rhymed transeript 
of part of this “ Secretum.” Roger Bacon wrote a com- 
mentary on it. There are besides in English a good 
number of ancient translations more or less amplified, 
some from the French, and also a few the Latin. 

4. Without attempting here to disentangle the web 
of these numerous versions, or to establish the literary 
filiation and connection between them, 1¢ suffices for our 
purposes to establish the fact that there are at least 
two recensions, a shorter and a longer one, and that both 
go back to ancient Latin texts not earlier than the 
twelfth century. 

5. These Latin texts in their turn rest on Arabic 
originals. In the Arabic also at least two recensions 
gre known, a short and a long one. As we shall seo 
later on, a third text must hove existed in Arabic 
differing from these two. It must have been much 
shorter than cither of those hitherto come to light. 
This book had shared the fate of all popular books. 
Copyists took liberties with the contents, There are few 
MSS. or even prints which agree fully with one another, 
In some, chapters are missing; in others, chapters are 
added. Moreover, this book covers a wide field; portions 
have teen detached and treated as separate writings. 
The “ Regimen Sanitatis,” ic. the direction for preserving 
one’s health, applied to wider cireles. Men in affluent 
circumstances could carry out equally well as kings, the 
medical prescriptions contained in that section. And this 
portion has, in fact, detached, and was translated and 
circulated separately. Similarly, the chapter on precious 
stones and their secret virtues appealed to the students 
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of Lapidaries and to alchemists, -and that section was 
also elaborated and amplitied, and it led an independent 
existence, Again, the treatise on Physiognomy contained 
in our book has later on been incorporated into the works 
of Albertus Magnus; Duns Scotus, and others, and is the 
primary source for the literature’ of physiognomies in the 
Middle Ages. 

6, In the light of the latter development of the 
“Secretum,” and the separate existence of some of its 
chapters, the question may be asked whether these 
chapters had always formed part of the original composition 
or whether they had been incorporated into it at a later 
stage, swelling the contents and ensuring for it a larger 
circalation. Only on that supposition an answer can be 
found for some of the problems connected with the 
literary history of that book, and the first step towards 
arriving at any solution is to compare the various texts 
and translations extant. 


7. Two names are mentioned as authors of the Latin. -- 


translations—one, Johannes Hispalensis, a converted Jew, 
who flourished 1135-1150, and another, a certain Philip 
Clerieus, of uncertain date, but according to Firster, of 
the beginning of the thirteenth eentury: this date my 
be taken as the best authenticated, corroborated by the 
fact that only writers of the thirteenth century are 
acquainted with that translation. A third Latin translation 
may have also existed, the basis for the old Spanish. 
Examining those tirst two translations more closely, it will 
be found that Johannes Hispalensis translated only one 
treatise of this book, the “Rule of Health” and * The 
Four Seasons" (Book xii), accompanied by a short imtro- 
duction describing the finding of the book in the temple of 
the Sun, and stating that Aristotle had written it at the 
request of Alexander, He does not seem to have trans. 
lated any other section of the book, and yet he calls it by 
the same Arabic name, “Sir Alasrar” (corrupted in the 
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Latin), as the complete work. He evidently knew only 
so much of the book. Philip, on the other hand, translates 
the full text, which bears the same name, It contains, in 
addition to the chapters translated by Joh. Hispalensis, the 
rule of princes, the manner of warfare, the battle array, 
the choice of councillors, the mysterious properties of 
stones, soine astrological sections, etc. In later times these 
two versions have been blended, and the work of the one 
mixed up with that of the other. 

8. In comparing, then, the various Latin translations 
among themselves, great discrepancy will be found in the 
order and sequence of these very chapters, and in the 
division of the texts into books and chapters. The “ Rule 
of Health” will be found either after book ii or after 
beok vii, and in other respects the order of the books 
and ehapters differs in these versions and recensions, 

9. The Arabic original from which the Latin is the 
translation, although extant in many libraries in Europe, 
has hitherto not been published. Steinschneider, however, 
has examined some of the most interesting, and he has 
compared the Arabic with the Latin of Philip (‘ Ueber- 
setzungen, p. 905, ef. p. 245 if, where a full bibliography 
is to be found). He has established that in the Arabic 
texts a similar confusion is found in the division of the 
text into ten or eight books, and in the order in which 
they follow upon one another, agreeing in part with, but 
also disagreemg from, the Latin. The same question 
arises—Do these Aralic MSS. represent a late stage of 
development, when out of many independent treatises 
one single book had been evolved, or has the “ Secretum ” 
been preserved in its original form? Some of these, like 
have had the title “ Secretum,” and others may also have 
had the same title or one approximating it, and this 
identity of titles facilitated the blending of all of them 
into one book, 
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10. In addition to the Latin translations there is now 
a Hebrew version which, though it also rests on an Arabic 
original, represents, however, a recension other than that 
of the MSS. hitherto known. It differs from each of 
these recensions, and may help us to reconstruct the 
history of this book. In point of time it is at least con. 
temporary, if not older than, any other translation of the 
full text, and it is an open question whether Philip 
has not made use of the Hebrew in his Latin translation. 
In one instance he distinctly refers to the Hebrew name 
of a bird of which he gives also the Arabic names. The 
reference may be a later interpolation, as this Latin text 
offers many examples of a double translation, due no 
doubt to marginal glosses, which later copyists transferred 
to the body of the text ; but it may just as well be due 
to Philip himself. 

11, Judging from ancient quotations in Hebrew 
literature the “Seeretum” was known already at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and is quoted in 
the language of this very translation. The style also 
points to that period and to Spain as its home, At 
that time a number of books of a similar character 
were translated from Arabie into Hebrew, such as the 
“ Maxims of the Philosophers,” the legendary “ History 
of Alexander,” the philosophical writings of Aristotle, 
genuine as well as spurious. Steinschneider in his great 
work on the translations from Arabie into Hebrew 
(and indirectly into Latin) deals exhaustively with this 
literature. One man stands out prominently towards 
the end of the twelfth century as author, poet, and 
skilled translator, Judah Al-Hharizi, who flourished in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century (1190-1218). 

12. The translation of the “Secretum” has also heen 
ascribed to him. Some have doubted this authorship, but 
no proof to the contrary hag been brought forward. 
Hharizi is the author of the translation of the 
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“ Maxims of the Philosophers” (“Mussare ha-Pilosophim "), 
from the Arabic of Honem ibn Ishak (latest edition, 
A. Lowenthal, Frankfurt, 1896). He is also the author 
of the legendary “ Life of Alexander,” the English trans- 
lation of which I published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1897, Hbharizi seems to have made his 
own the cycle of the Alexander legends, embracing the 
correspondence between Alexander and Aristotle. It 
is not a mere coincidence that in most of the MSS. 
the “ Maxims of Philosophers,” the “ History of the Death 
of Alexander,” the “ Letters of Aristotle to Alexander,” 
and those of “ Alexander to his mother Olympias” should 
be found to follow immediately after the “ Secretum 
Secretorum.” No doubt these writings were designed to 
form «a complete eycle on the life of Alexander, Also 
linguistic parallels can be found between the “ Secretum” 
and the “ Maxims,” proving them to be the work of one 
author. “ Maxims,” book ii, ch. 4, “the letter of 
Aristotle,” is an abstract of the “ Seeretum,” as shown by 
Lowenthal (“ Sinnspriiche der Philosophen,” Berlin, 1896, 
p- 112 ff); and the Hebrew text, ed. Lowenthal, p. 27 ff, is 
strikingly similar to the Hebrew text of the “Secretum,” 
13. Hharizi, the undoubted author of the Hebrew 
translation of the “Maxims,” could not have borrowed 
verbatim a few passages from the “ Seeretum" to 
incorporate them with his own translation of the whole 
of the “ Maxims.” It is, on the contrary, much easier to 
explain this larity by assuming the author of one 
translation to be the author of the other, for he would 
use the same language in both cases. Similarity of 
language, nay, in some instances, stinckstn identity, runs 
through both books. They differ, on the other hand, 
very considerably from another collection of “ Maxims” 
translated also from the Arabic under the title “ Choice 
of Pearls,” and ascribed to Aben Gabirol, There ia no 
valid reason why the translation of the “Secretum" should 
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not be the work of Hharizi. Another argument may also 
be adduced to make Hharizi’s authorship of the translation 
probable. For as it was utilised in the thirteenth century 
it could not have been translated into Hebrew later than 
towards the end of the twelfth century, and no quotation 
from that book has been traced in Hebrew literature 
anterior to the period of Hharizi. 

14. This Hebrew version, preserved in a large number 
of MSS., some of which, of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, is the same in all. Only slight variations, due 
to the negligence of the copyist, and minor differences 
in the numbering of the hooks and chapters, mark the 
difference between one MS, and the other, In comparing 
this version with the Arabic we find that, though agreeing 
in the main as far as the order of chapters and contents 
with the so-called shorter Arabie recension, yet it 
differs also greatly from it. It has many chapters and 
paragraphs for which no parallels in the other versions 
have hitherto been discovered. The differences between 
the Hebrew and the Latin of Philip are still greater. 
It is not possible to enter upon a minute examination of 
these differences so long as the Arabic texts remain 
unpublished. I must limit myself here to the more 
important points in which the Hebrew agrees with or 
disagrees from either of these versions, as the results 
obtained may have a distinct bearing on the history of the 
“ Secretum.” 

15. The shorter Arabic recension is divided into eight 
books of unequal length, and the longer recension into ten, 
also of unequal length. The Latin is divided into ten 
books and the Hebrew into eight, like the shorter Arabic. 
But this difference is more apparent than real, Certain 
sections inelnded in one or other of these chapters in the 
shorter Arabic are numbered separately in the longer, and 
thus the number of the divisions is increased without 
increasing the contents. 
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16. What purports to be an exchange of letters between 
Aristotle and Alexander, explaining the origin of this work, 
forms a kind of Introduction. Then follows the Prologue 
on the part of the first discoverer, who pretended having 
found it in a Temple of the Sun dedicated to Asklepios. 
He had gone in search of it at the bidding of the King of 
the Faithful, and having found it, translated it from the 
Greek into ‘ Rumi’ and thence into Arabic. The author of 
this translation is the well-known Yahya ibn Batrik, 
i.e. John the son of Patricius, a Syrian freedman under the 
Kalif al-Mamun, c. 800. The word ‘Rumi’ cannot he 
translated otherwise than as meaning ‘Syriac.’ Whether 
Yahya was the double translator, first into Syriac and then 
into Arabic, is an open question, No one has as yet even 
touched it. Ii it be true that Yahya knew neither Greek 
nor Latin, then he could only translate the work from 
Syriac into Aralie, and we shall have to assume that prior 
to his time some one elee had translated the book from the 
Greek into Syriac. It is not unlikely, then, that on the 
occasion of the second translation Yahya may have added 
to the orginally shorter compilation of the “ Secretum ” 
some other treatises which may have existed independently 
and which went now to swell the bulk of the book. 

17. There is some internal evidence for such a growth 
of the book. I have mentioned above that Johannes 
Hispalensis had translated only one or two of such 
treatises which form now chapters in the “ Seeretum,” 
notably the “Rule of Health” and the “Four Seasons,” 
which had an Introduction similar to that found now at 
the head of the “Secretum.” If we turn to the Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Latin texts we shall find that the greatest 
difference between these versions is found in the place 
assigned to these very treatises and to that on Physiognomy 
in the order of chapters of the “ Seeretum.” 

18. The Introduction finishes with a table of contents. 
If we examine it more closely we shall be struck by the 
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peculiar fact that those two large treatises on the “ Rule 
of Health” and on “ Physiognomy™ are not mentioned 
at all under separate headings, though they are found 
included in the book, whilst much smaller chapters figure 
there as separate Books. It is a clear indication that when 
the table of contents was drawn up these treatises had 
not yet been incorporated into the “Seeretum,” and were 
added later on at a new revision of the text. The table 
was left as it originally stood, and each translator or 
copyist then arranged the interpolated portions as beat he 
chose. Hence those profound differences im the position 
of the “Rule of Health.” In the longer Arabic and in the 
Latin and in those dependent on the Latin, it is found in 
Book n,and the “Physiognomy” is placed either at the very 
end of the “Secretum” as in the Latin, or follows upon 
the “ Rule of Health” as in the longer Arabic. The same 
holds good also for the chapter on the “ Occult properties of 
precions stones and plants.” In the Latin and in the old 
English translation based on it (ed. Steele) it is found 
immediately after the “ Rule of Health,” whilst in both the 
Arabic texts it forms the concluding chapter. 

19, In the division of the “Secretum” into Books the 
Hebrew agrees in the main with the Latin or longer Arabic 
Some are exceedingly small and consist of onl ¥ one chapter, 
such as Books vy and vi. But a close examination of the 
Hebrew will show a differentiation in the marking of the 
divisions, not without import for the history of the text 
The word S85, which I have translated ‘ Book,’ is found 
in the MSS, of Oxford and Munich heading only certain 
chapters which in accordance with the table of contents are 
the beginnings of new divisions, such as i-iii, iv, v (in the 
present edition marked vii), vi (viii), vii (ix), viii (XIii). 
The other divisions with one exception (x) are ealled with 
a diiferent title, "We, ‘Gate,” even those very elaborate 
sections on Physiognomy (xi) and on the “ Rule of Health” 
(xii). Section x has no heading at all: it is neither 
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‘chapter’ nor ‘Book.’ Evidently the copyist was in some 
doubt how to mark it, and he left it without any 
distinctive tithe The same indecision and confusion 
between ‘book’ and ‘chapter’ are found in the longer 
Arabic. The shorter does not mark the subdivisions. 

20. If we deduct those books and chapters not found 
in the table of contents, which cause all the confusion 
in the MSS. of the “Secretum,” we reduce it to what 
must have been the more primitive state. It is freed 
from the encumbrance of the astrological, medical, and 
physiognomical sections, Guided by the comparison 
between these recensions, part of the alchemistic portion 
will also have to be eliminated, and the chapter on the 
“Occult properties of stones,” the ancient Lapidarium, 
will have to be reduced to a much smaller proportion 
than found in the later and more elaborate form of the 
*Seeretum.” Of Astrology proper looming so largely in 
the later European recensions the Hebrew has only «a 
faint trace and could not have been more in the Arabic 
original which the translator follows most faithfully. In 
many instances he also, like the Latin. gives even the 
Arabic technical terms and the Arabie names of scarce 
birds and gems, sometimes accompanied by a Hebrew 
translation, but as often as not only in Arabic, for he 
had evidently not found a proper equivalent for them 
im Hebrew. No doubt in time an Arabic text will be 
found corresponding exactly with the Hebrew. 

21. The elimination of those chapters not only rounds 
off the text of the “Secretum,” but helpa also to trace 
it back to its supposed Greek sources, It aleo modities 
the results to which previous investigators had arrived 
as to the character of the first compiler. So long as the 
Physiognomy, the Hygiene, and the astrological sections 
were treated as essential portions of the original com- 
position, it was natural to suppose that the author must 
have been a physician, who, according to the knowledge 
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displayed in those chapters, may have lived in the eighth 
or ninth century. If, however, those very chapters are 
later interpolations the real book may have been com- 
posed earlier thon the ninth century, and the author 
not in any way connected with medical science. It 
so happens that for those tracts Firster has shown 
that the Fhysiognomy is based on the Greek treatise of 
Polemon on Physiognomy, and Steele has pointed out 
the work of another author, Diocles Caristes (nc, 320), 
as the source for one section of the “Rule of Health.” 
The immediate Greek author for the whole of the 
Hygiene or “Rule of Health” has not yet been dis- 
covered, but all the libraries have not yet been searched, 

22. Having thus cleared the way, we may now proceed 
with our enquiry a few steps further, and endeavour to 
trace the remaining portion of the book to Greek sources 
or to parallels in the Greek literature, and to fix, if 
possible, the place where the “ Seeretum ” has been 
compiled for the first time. 

23. So much has already been written that apparently 
little can be added. All the scholars are unanimous 
that the Greek text of this book is no longer existent, 
Has it ever existed? The recent discovery of the 
" Politeia” of Aristotle has, at any rate, shown that 
there is some substratum of truth in the allegation that 
this book was a translation, thongh indirectly, from 
a Greek original, But like all such books of a popular 
character, it was more in the nature of a compilation 
and paraphrase than a literal translation, It was to he 
o “Mirror of Kings," and served, as already remarked, 
as a centre for the crystallization of many maxims and 
teachings on the government of kings and the rule of nations. 

24. The background throughout the book is Persia and 
India. Alexander dreads the Persian nobles, Persian 
kings are referred to; their advice to princes, their 
maxims of government, their customs and habits 
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often mentioned. Greeks come in for very little mention, 
Indian teaching and Indian tales are much more often 
referred to. It would be an interesting subject for 
scholars of Indian literature to discover the sources of 
the statements which are here on many occasions put 
into the mouth of the Indians. But Persia remains the 
land to which the teachings of Aristotle are sent, for 
Persia is the centre of the political activity of Alexander, 
Tt is to that part of the world that we must trace the 
older form of this book, and not, as some have suggested, 
to carry it as far west as Egypt, The allusion to chess 
ig another argument for seeking the origin of the book 
in Persia or Western Asia. Through Persia this royal 
game has come to Europe, and has retained to a great 
extent the Persian nomenclature. And in the “ Secretum” 
the king with his vizier and scribes, with his rich garments 
and costly array, is an undoubted copy of the court of 
Persia under the early Khalifs. This reference to Persian 
and to Indian literature of maxims and apologues 
points to a definite time when, and to certain definite 
influenes under which, this compilation may originally 
have been started. It must be after the time of the 
introduction of “Syntipas” and “ Panchatantra ” into 
the old Persian literature, and after the translation had 
been made into Pehlevi or into old Syriac (* Kalilag 
Va-Dammag”), since when these books became the literary 
property of the Western nations. (In one or two instances 
we may trace Gnostic influences, and especially teachings 
which approximate some of the views entertained by the 
Sufis or the pure Brethren.) 

25. This book, then, is a compilation consisting of divers 
smaller treatises, of many times, and of different origins, 
all grouped round the central portion, the “ Rule of Kings,” 
the Mirror held up to the king by the wise teacher 
Aristotle, the Guide by which he is to rule the ae a 
subdued by him or who owe him Allegiance and fealty. 
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This is also the true purport of those Indian works, which, 
like “Syntipas” and “ Kalilah,” spread so far and had so 
profound an influence on the literature of the Middle Ages. 
Similar “Guides” are known to have existed in Greek. 
There are “ Mirrors” or instructions to kings, such as that 
of Agapetos, the teacher of the Emperor Justinian, or that 
of pseudo-Isokrates. This literature will help us also in 
the further elucidation of the origin and date of the oldest 
form of the “ Secretum.” 

26. Among the books which came from India and were 
destined to play an important rile in the literature of the 
West, is the famous Buddhist legend known as the legend 
of “ Barlaam and Josaphat,” or Joasaph. Here we have 
a book which has undergone a strange transformation, 
Originally a Buddhist “ Life,” it has become a collection 
of legends and apologues, with a distinct theolozical colour 
and tendency. It has become an apology of Christianity 
and of asceticism. The immediate source of the Greek 
version has been traced to Persia or Western Asia. Some 
place it in the Sabbas eloister in Palestine (Krumbacher, 
Byz. Litteraturg., 2nd ed., p. 886 #£), The Greck author 
has not been satisfied with merely changing Buddasaph 
into Joasaph, but he has woven into his romance the whole 
“Apology” of Aristides,as discovered by Armytage Robinson, 
and has no doubt laid under contribution also many 
other writings not yet identified. One of these, then, seems 
to have been a “Mirror of the King,” placed into the 
mouth of Joasaph (pp. 308 ff. and 331 #f,, ed. Boissonade). 
This “ Mirror of the King” agrees in the main with the 
above-mentioned metrical “Mirror of Kings” of Agapetos, 
who lived at the beginning of the sixth century, The 
date for the composition of “ Barlaam " is assumed now 
to be about the first half of the seventh century, It has 
also been demonstrated by K. Praechter (Byz, Zeitschrift, 
ii, pp. 444-460) that the version in “Barlaam” is not 
directly borrowed from Agapetos, and that both are 
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pointing to an older souree common to them. In some of 
the general views expressed one may recognise in both 
these “Mirrors” the influence of the Fathers of the 
Church, Basilios and Gregory of Nazianz, who follow more 
or leas the ‘example’ of pseudo-Isokrates and Agapetos. 
But the contents of the “Mirror” in Barlaam 1 not 
exhausted by the reference to these sources. 

27. If we now compare the last-named “ Mirror” with 
some of the portions contained in the “Secretum,” we 
shall find « similarity perhaps no less striking than the 
similarity between the other Greek Mirrors and the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. It must not be 
forgotten that the “Secretum" is known to us only 
through the Arabic translation, which rests on a previous 
translation made from the Greek into Syriac, The Arabie 
translator, however faithful he may have been, could 
scarcely be expected to make his version, in fact a third 
version, tally with that in “ Barlaam,” with which it 
might have been originally identical, for this had since 
become part of another though a different compilation 
which has also undergone, to a certain extent, the manipu- 
lation of the authors who have embodied jit into their 
romance. A “ Mirror” passing through Syriac and Arabic 
into Hebrew and Latin could with difficulty he compared 
with the same “Mirror” passing through some Greek 
intermediaries mto Agapetos and “Barlaam.” And yet 
in spite of these different translators and editors, sufficient 
points of resemblance can be found between “Barlaam”™ 
(Agapetos) and the “ Secretum,” 

28. This relation between “Barlaam," Agapetos, and 
“Secretum” should cause no surprise, for the “Seeretum ” 
has undoubtedly been compiled under similar conditions 
which prevailed at the compilation of “Barlaam.” Of 
these two the “Secretum” must be the older, sinee 
Agapetos in the ‘sixth century had utilised already a 
similar text for his “ Mirror of the Kings.” i 
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2%. We find further in the Byzantine literature also other 
“ Mirrors,” in which perhaps portions of the “Secretum 
are embedded. They are akin to the Western develop- 
ment which followed upon the publication and propagation 
of the Latin “Secretum.” Steele has given a list of 
more or less elaborate works which start directly or 
indirectly from the “ Secretum " and have the same object. 
They are political “ Vade-mecums” for kings and princes, 
In Greek we have among others, and also enjoying great 
popularity, the rather elaborate exhortation of the Emperor 
Basil (867-86), the founder of the Macedonian dynasty 
on the throne of Byzantium. In a series of chapters the 
Emperor advises his son, Leo VI, on his behaviour and 
conduct, on alms-giving, on education, on courage, on 
Judgment, on humility, and chastity. This writing refleets 
the teachings of pseudo-Isokrates and Agapetos, probably 
also that of “Barlaam.” Krumbacher (Le,, p. 458) refers 
also to other sources for this compilation of the Emperor 
Basil, such as the anonymous “De Politica Sapientia,” 
published by A. Mai (Script. vet. Nova Coll., ii), further 
Nikephoros Blemmyde's treatise on the “Model of the 
King” and on the duties of the Princes, and another 
anonymous letter“ About the King,” published by Vitelli, 
To these sources I add, also possibly a Greek version of 
the " Seeretum.” 

30. Leaving ont other writings, I refer finally to one 
of the latest developments, the so-called Teaching of 
Neagoe, Prince of Wallachia (sixteenth century), to his 
son. It is a very voluminous compilation, following the 
sume lines as the other “ Mirrors of the Kings” hitherto 
mentioned, but interesting for the fact that the portion of 
the “ Mirror of the King” retained in “ Barlaam,” together 
with the apologues, have been introduced into this larger 
book ascribed to Neagoe. It has been preserved in 
a Greek MS, in one of the cloisters on Mount Athos 
and in ancient Roumanian and Slavonie versions. The 
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relation in whieh they stand to one another and the 
sources from which that teaching has been evolved have as 
yet not been examined. Perhaps portions could be traced 
to the " Seeretum.” 

$1. The “Secretum™ belonged, without doubt, to 
a larger cycle of similar compilations, and may represent 
one of the oldest versions of “ Mirrors” after pseudo- 
Isokrates, It is not here the occasion for entering upon 
a detailed comparison between these different recensions 
of Eastern and especially Greek “ Mirrors of the King.” 
It must suffice to have drawn attention to a series of 
writings of which the connection had hitherto not been 
suspected, and to have contributed to the possible dis- 
eovery of the lost original in one of the Greek texts 
mentioned. 

32. The “ War tactics” (Book ix) lead us on the one 
hand to the numerous writings on the art of war, 
composed after the time of Alexander in the period of 
the Diadochs, not all of which have been preserved, and 
on the other to the no less rich mystical literature, and 
the calculation of the numerical value of the letters and 
symbolical virtue of the names (vide Koechly & Ruestow, 
Griech. Kriegsschriftsteller, Leipzig, 1853-5, vol. ii, pp. 2, 
5 ff.), or Sextus Julius Africanus, the Church historian, who 
devotes a chapter to the art of war in his encyclopmdic 
work (vide W. Christ, Gesch, d. griech, Litt., 2nd ed., Munich, 
1890, p. 724 £). 

33, The medical treatise stands by itself, and may have 
been the work of the translator from Greek into Syriac, 
who adapted the old wniting to the knowledge of the 
time, And lost, but not least, some old Greek texts on the 
philosopher's stone or that pure substance by means of 
which base metals are changed into gold and silver, have 
been published by Berthelot in his “ Collections des anciens 
alchimistes grees,’ Aristotle figuring very often (v. Index) 
as author of alchemustical writings, Further investigations 
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will no doubt throw more light on the composite character 
of and the elements that make up the “Secretum.” It 
is a kind of encyclopedia drawn from the most diverse 
sources, bearing the stamp of the seventh or eighth 
century, resting on a somewhat late and already over- 
worked ancient tradition, containing fragments from 
contemporary literature of a more popular character. 
Started under favourable auspices, sent out into the 
world as the last word of practical wisdom of Aristotle, 
it has retained its popularity for centuries. and has 
exercised a lasting influence on European civilisation, 
34, The Hebrew text, published here for the first time, 
rests upon the collation of four MSS., the oldest of which 
(A) dates from the year 1382 (British Museum Or., 
No. 2396); the others (O° and O*) are MSS. Oxford 
Nos. 1436 and 2386, and finally Codex Munich (M) 342. 
With the exception of Oxford No. 2386 the other MSS. 
belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. I have 
retained the divisions into books as found in the MSS., 
but I have subdivided the text into smaller paragraphs for 
easier comparison with other texts. The various readings 
have been added in footnotes only when they proved to 
be of importance, Scribes’ errors have not been noticed : 
omissions in text A have been supplied in aquare brackets 
from one or more of the MSS. noting whence they had 
been taken. I have limited myself to these four MSS. 
because they seem to be the oldest and most accurate, 
Other MSS. may perhaps contribute to elucidate here 
and there some of the proper names which I have not 
been able to identify, or some other minute details of 
a technical character, but as they all substantially agree 
even in the most obscure and difficult passages they 
undoubtedly represent the original version of Hharizi. 
Following closely the Arabic original, he has left a few 
passages somewhat obscure. I have tried to explain them 
as best I could in the literal translation which I have 
JAS, 18, 70 
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AAVIL. 
ARCHZOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN INDIA, 1907-8. 
By J. H. MARSHALE. 


| Festa winter's campaign of exploration opened in 

November with a small excavation near the village 
of Rampurva, in the Champaran District of Bengal, well 
known for the Asoka pillar discovered by Mr. Carlleyle 
in 1877. When Mr. Carlleyle first visited the spat, 
this pillar was lying in marshy ground, with its top and 
the bell-shaped capital attached, protruding a few feet 
above the surface; but the lion crowning the capital 
had disappeared. Proceeding to exeavate around it. 
Mr. Carlleyle appears to have gone to a depth of some 
8 feet, to have exposed most of the shaft, and to have 
copied the inscription on it. Nothing, however, was done 
either by him, or by Mr. Garrick who went to Rampurva 
a year or two later, towards preserving the column, and 
the site remained undisturbed until last antumn, when 
I deputed my Personal Assistant, Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, 
to carry out some tral digging there. I was induced to 
do this in view of a proposal made by Dr. Bloch to re-erect 
the pillar; for I was anxious, before the work was taken 
in hand, to ascertain precisely, if possible, its original 
position, and also whether any other remains existed 
round about. 

The results of Pandit Daya Ram's investigations may 
be briefly summed up as follows, After trenching for 
a depth of 7 feet he came upon water, and at the depth of 
12 feet the inrush of water from two springs was so great 
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that he could only go on with the excavation by the aid 
of continuous pumping and other expedients. In spite of 
great difficulties, however, he managed to reach the base af 
the pillar at a depth of 16 feet below the surface. Under- 
neath the pillar was a massive stone slab, nearly 2 feet 
thick, originally secured in position by heavy stakes of 
wal wood, which the water had wonderfully preserved. The 
shaft at the base has a diameter of 4 feet, and for the first 
eft Qins. its sides are left rough-dressed, this portion 
having been buried in the ground. The length of the shaft 
is 44 ft. 94 ins, its diameter at the summit being 3 feet. 
When Mr. Carlleyle first found the pillar, the Persepolitan 
capital was still attached to it, but the crowning figure above 
the capital had been broken off. This figure has now been 
found buried some 7 feet below the surface, not very far 
from the top of the pillar (Plate I, Fig. 1). It is a single 
lion sejant, much like the lions on the Lauriya Nandangurh 
and Basirh pillars, The upper jaw is broken, but the rest 
of the seulpture is singularly well preserved, retaining 18 
polish as fresh as when it was first set up. The muscles 
and thews of the beast are vigorously modelled, and, though 
conventionalized in certain particulars, it is endowed with 
a vitality and strength which rank it among the tinest, 
sculptures of the Mauryan period, 

The inseription of Agoka on the shaft is engraved in two 
columns, starting at a depth of 22 ft. Sins. from the top 
and extending down for 3ft, Tins, A complete estampage 
of it was secured by dint of much exertion, and will be 
published anon in the Kyigraphia Indica, Tt is almost 
‘dentical with the two other Asoka pillar inseriptions 
in the Champaran District, and it is manifest that the 
inseriptions on all three pillars were written by the same 
man, from the same draft copy, Thus, the peculiar 
spelling mokhya~mute in edict 6 for the Sanskrit moksya- 
metah is repeated at Rimpurvi again, as in the two Lauriya 
pillars. Dr. Bloch, who has examined the estampage, could 
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find not more than eight erietates lectionis in the 
Rampurva inscription, when compared with the Lauriya 

versions of Aégoka's six pillar edicts. In two particulars, 
he says, the new facsimile settles doubtful points in 

Biihler’s transcript (#p. Fnel., vol. ii, p. 24547). In line 18 

in edict 4, Biihler read /i-ti (?); it is now evident that what 

he mistook for the second vertical stroke marking the long 
fis merely the anusvdra, placed inside the angle of i, In 

the following line we may now cancel the brackets, between 

which Biihler placed the o of yote. There is only one 
paleographical point which deserves being noticed. In 

lime 6 of edict 5 there are two curves, somewhat 

resembling the usual Kharosthi form of da, placed on each 

side of the letter na, in the words tisyarh paviinamasiyarn, 

thus: 3j§. It is evident that these two marks must have 

conveyed some meaning, for they are certainly not later 

seribblings: but, what their signification was, is not 

apparent, 

At the point of division between the rough and smooth 
suriaces of the pillar, which, there was reason to assume, 
marked the ground level in the Agoka period, Pandit Daya 
Ram enlarged the digging in several directions, and dis- 
covered remains of a brick pavement, an earthenware well, 
and a small number of potsherds; but he found no buildings 
of any sort in the vicinity of the pillar, nor could he 
discover anything of a structural nature in the two mounds 
hard by. Excavation showed that these mounds are com- 
posed of yellow clay, much like that in the mounds at 
Lauriya Nandangarh, but they yielded no deposits such as 
Dr. Bloch found there. 

A further discovery of importance, however, was made 
at a distance of some 300 yards to the south of the pillar. 
Here Messrs. Carlleyle and Garrick had noticed the stump 
of a second column protruding a few feet above the ground, 
but neither of them had opened up the ground to any 
appreciable extent around it. This stump has now been 
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"exposed to a depth of 124 feet, and « brick platform, on a 


level with the payement above referred-to, has been brought 
to. light, with the, remains‘ of a pavetwent around it, ‘The 
stump. itself,,as will be seen from the photograph (Plate I, 
Fig. 3) isbadly fractured, and appears'to have been wHlully 
* mutilated, perhaps with the purpose. of destroying ‘SsOmle 
inscription on it.. The upper part of the shaft, measuring 
18 feet long -and 2ft; 2ins:in diameter -at-the top, was 
found lying a few: feet.from: the stump on the brick 
pavement, anda little further:.away a Persepolitan capital 
surmounted by & bull (Plate I, Fig. 2). The capital is 
similar to the one belonging to the northern pillar, exeept 
as regards the necking, which is-decorated with palmettes 
instead of a row of geese. The bull is, however, by no 
means 80 well executed as the lion, and fails to harmonise 
with the proportions of the -eapital on which. it- stands, 
Nevertheless, it has considerable value, as bemg the first 
portrayal of a bull in the round which has come down to 
us from the Mauryan period. I am inelined -to‘ regard 


this pillar as somewhat later in date than the lion pillar 
to the north. 





| Sarnath. 


At’) Sarnath, where I again had the valuable co-operation 
of Dr. Konow in the work of excavation, some very 
striking developments took place this season, The whole 
of the ground along the north side of the site, which 
we had tentatively designated the “monastery area” in 
the previous season, has turned out, as we had surmised, 
to be exclusively taken up with monastic buildings, 
erected one on the ruins of another at different intervals 
of time, and representing, so far as can be judged at 
present, all the most important building epochs at Sarnath. 
The latest of these, belonging approximately to the 


ee bull, it will be remembered, is mentioned by Hien Thang ae 
having: surmounted un Asoka pillur at the Jetavana at Sriivasti, 


Sarnath Miate II. 





l. oe F monustery: bastion and wat Keeper = lade of inner gateway, front north. 
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eleventh century a.p., was described in part in the résumé 
of our excavations of 1906-7 which I contributed to 
this Journal ;! and the work of the past season, which 
has been rapidly pushed on, enables ns now nearly to 
complete the plan of the building and its precincts. 
These prove to have been on an exceptionally grand 
atale, The main building, containing the halls and 
apartments of the monks, must have formed a particularly 
imposing block, In plan it is a rectangle, with double | 
projections apparently on each of the outer faces? 
resembling, in this respect, many of the atitpas of the 
Gupta and earlier periods found at Sarnath. Its measure- 
ment from north to south is nearly 170 feet. The 
centre of the building is taken up by a large open 
courtyard, but here again there are wide offseta on each 
of the three sides that have been exposed, while, on the 
other hand, there are no verandahs such as we are 
familiar with in other monasteries, The lower part of 
the building consists of a high basement of brick, most 
elegantly moulded and carved on both its exterior and 
interior faces. The superstructure, which was of stone 
and brick combined, has almost entirely fallen, but it 
may confidently be asserted that there were not less than 
two storeys above the basement, and a fair idea of the 
details and decoration can be got from the multitude of 
fallen cornices, eaves, lintels, and other architectural 
members. 

In front of the east entrance of this massive building 
was « courtyard, 114 feet from east to west, flanked by 
# smaller court on the south and by one apparently 
corresponding to it on the north. This court was paved 
with heavy blocks of rough sandstone, once covered or 
intended to be covered with a floor of concrete, and no 
structures appear to have been built within it. The 

1 JR.A.S., 1907, p. 998, 
* The north and west outer faces have not yet been excavated. 
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entrance to it from the east must have been singularly 
attractive, having been flanked with handsome bastions 


on the outside and provided with a gatekeeper's lodge on 


the inside. What remains of the northern bastion and 
of the gatekeeper's lodge are shown on Plate I, Fig, 1,— 
the bastion-on the left of the wall, the gatekeeper's. lodge 


on the right: Both structures are faced with finely 


chiselled brick, and the bastion is enriched with a variety 
of carvings, 

Passing through the gateway from the first court, we 
come to an outer and more spacious court, measuring 
200 feet from east to west, on the eastern side of which 
is another gateway, not quite in a line with the one 
above deseribed, nor with the same orientation. The 
plan of this second gateway is more elaborate, and 
the proportions are much more massive than those of 
the first, but the design of both must have harmonised 
well together. On the outside are bastions of the 
sume sort (now, unfortunately, all but level with the 
ground), and on the inside there is the same kind of 
gutekeeper's lodge as at the inner gate, but between the 
bastions and the lodge we have, instead of the simple 
cross wall, a large gatehouse measuring 61 by 28 feet 
and containing several chambers. The foundations: of 
this gatehouse go down to a depth of 8 ft. 2ins., and 
were manifestly intended to carry a high superstructure. 

Beyond this second gateway, to the east, as proved by 
the walls continuing in that direction, still one other 
courtyard, if not more, can be traced out, and it may 
be that a third gateway has yet to be found of | still 
larger proportions than the second! To the west, also, 
of the monastery buildings, there are other extensions to 
be followed up. A feature of some interest in this 
\ 
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direction is a great drain —a veritable cloaca — which 
appears to have carried off all the water from the 
monastery. It measures, internally, 6 feet high by 
$3 ft. 4ins. wide, being thus sufficiently large for a man 
to clear it. The walls of the drain are of brick, but the 
floor and roof are constructed of heavy stone slabs. 

Up to the present, then, we have traced this great 
monastery over a stretch of ground extending more than 
760 feet from east to west, the whole south side of which 
is bounded by one long and almost straight wall stretching 


right from the larger gateway on the east almost to the 
western limit of the site. In ecarher days this extensive 


area was occupied by several monasteries, which, towards 
the eastern end of the site, extend a little further south 
than the later monastery. Parts of three of these 
monasteries, dating back to the Gupta epoch or earlier, 
have been excavated this season, and have been found 
to be in a remarkably good state of preservation. One 
of these is on the west side of the later monastery 
buildings, and two are on the east of the same, So far 
as can be judged at present, all are more or less of the 
sume character and date, and conform in general to 
the type with which we are familiar from examples at 
Kasia and other places, though certain details m them 


are new to us. In the centre was a square open court, 


and around the four sides of it were disposed the cells 
and halls or common-rooms of the monks, with an open 
verandah in front of them facing on to the court. The 
outer walls vary from 6 to 11 feet in thickness. They 
were plainly intended to carry upper storeys. All the 


walls are of brick, which is left rough in the interior of 


the cells, but has a chiselled surface in the open corridors 
and other exposed parts of the building. Stone was 


employed for the columns, pilasters, and architraves, and | 


also for pierced window screens, some of the designs of 


which are particularly interesting, Wood, however,appears )[ 
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to have been used for the door lintels on the ground floor, 
and was no doubt employed more extensively in the upper 
storeys, Where lightness of material was important, Some 
of these features can be seen in the photograph in Plate III, 
Fig. 1, which shows the interior of the middle monastery 
at its south-west corner. The doorway appearing to the 
left of the picture opens into one of the monk's cells. 
When it was excavated, the four courses of carved bricks 
above the lintel were found still in position, thongh 
sageing somewhat in the centre; but the old wooden 
lintel below them had almost completely perished. The 
bricks were, therefore, carefully removed course by course 
and replaced again over a new lintel. The central court- 
yard was paved over with brick, as likewise the verandah 
colonnades in front of the cells, A low wall, rather more 
than 2 feet high, into which the stone columns were 
built, divided the latter from the former, and covered 
drains were laid from the corners of the courtyard under- 
neath the verandah and cells, to carry off the rainwater 
from the open quadrangle. The three monasteries, as they 
stand, belong in the main, we believe, to the late Gupta 
period, but, in the few places where trenches have been sunk 
to a lower level, earlier structures (going back probably to 
the Mauryan period) have been found beneath the walls, 
while various later rebuildings are aleo discernible. The 
excavation of the stratum below the Gupta buildings ought 
to furnish results of immense value, although the finds 
are likely to be less numerous than in the upper strata. 
A small object, but one of exceptional interest, found at 
a depth of some 20 feet inside the westernmost of the three 
monasteries, is the terra-cotta head shown in Plate IV, 
Fig. 6. The Western Hellenic influence in the modelling 
of the features is very apparent; imdeed, there is nothing 
whatever Indian about them, For the origin of the hat. 


and the lappets on each side we must almost certainly 
look to Persia, : 
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So much for the excavations of the past season in the 
monastery area, In describing what we have done AMOTLEE 
the stfipas and shrines to the south of it, I will start with 
an interesting group of remains that have been brought to 
light on the north side of the Dhamekh Tower, All the 
ground around this monument had been excavated many 
years ago by Major Kittoe, and the mhany stipes discovered 
by him had long since been destroyed, It was generally 
supposed, therefore, that nothing more remained to be 
discovered ; but «trench carried northwards from the tower 
soon diselosed the fact that Major Kittoe’s excavations had 
in reality only touched the uppermost stratum, and that 
the monuments below this stratum still remained undis- 
turbed. Among the stipas and other buildings which have 
now been cleared by us, three distinct levels and some 
intermediate ones can be differentiated, The lowest of 
these goes back to the late Gupta period, the second to the 
eighth or ninth century a.p., and the uppermost to the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.p, It was to the last 
mentioned level that the structures excavated by Major 
Kittoe appear to have belonged. No doubt other strata 
exist still lower down, but these have not vet been 
penetrated, Of the structural character of these monu- 
ments nothing need be said here, as they are almost | 
entirely of brick and plaster, analogous to what had already 
been found in other parts of the site, but some of the small 
finds made among them are well worth mention. Mast 
beautiful of all is a miniature figure of Avalokiteévara, 
which I judge to belong to the eleventh century a.p, It} 
is only 34 inches high, and the carving, though of «a some-_ 
what stereotyped character, is executed with a delicacy and 
refinement which would do credit to a Chinese artist, In 
the same level was found a long and finely ent inseription 
of the first half of the twelfth century A.D.: it records 
the construction of a vihdra by Kumaradevi, the queen of 
Govindacandra of Kanauj, 


| 


— 
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To the second stratum belongs a series of three well- 
preserved stone. reliefs, one of. which! 4: reproduced in 
Plate I, Fig. 3. They stand between 3 and 4 ‘feet 
hich; and are very characteristic of the senlpture of that 
period, which was fast losing the freshness: and vitality ot 
the Gupta work. The facts that all three were 
together in one spot and were apparently from the same 
chisel suggest that they had probably been dedicated 
together in the shrine near which they were found. 

Another part of the site where valuable results have 
been obtained, is at the Jagat Singh stijpa (Plate III, 
Fig. 2). In- spite of the attention given to this seaeienrs 
monument by previous excavators, there were Teasor 
for hoping that, with the aid of more careful and tdeeuagit 
excavations around its base,a good deal more might still 
be discovered; nor were our hopes disappointed. All 
the different periods of rebuilding can now he clearly 
distinguished, and several interesting new features have 
come to light. Most important of these is a circular 
ambulatory, or prodaksiva, which belongs to the third 
rebuilding of the stipa. This predakyina is nearly 
li feet across, and is encireled by an outer wall, now 
standing to a height of about 4 feet, through which four 





doors gave access, one at each of the cardinal points. 


This, so far as I know, is the only example we have 


in India of a cireular walled-in pradaksina. At o later 


date this passage was filled up, and access to the stipe 
proper was then provided, by bricking up the doorways 
and placing flights of six steps against the outside: Each 
of the four flights of steps is made of a single block of 
stone. Outside the pradaksina wall only a relatively 
small space has yet been cleared, but it is obvious that 
crowds of small monuments compass it round on every 


side, To the north-east of the Jagat Singh atin further 


headway has also been made in clearing the long broad 
passage, the western end of which was opened out last 
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year. In the course of this work, many late statues 
were found: an example is shown in Plate Il, Fig. 4: 


what figures this sculpture represents, 18 uncertain, but | 


it affords a striking instance of contamination of ideas 
between Brahmanical and Buddhist iconography. 


It remains to mention the digging to the north and — 


north-east. side of the Main Shrine, excavated by Mr. F. 0, 
Qertel in 1905, and between it and the long wall of the 
late monastery on the north. This area is mainly devoted 
to stipes and shrines of much the same type as those 


in other parts of the site. But among them two finds 


stand out prominent. One of these is a particularly fine 
lintel stone of Gupta workmanship, 16 feet long, and 
in an admirable state of preservation (Plate IT, Fig, 2), 
It is decorated with figures of Jambhala, a Bodhisattva, 
dancing girls, and other scenes. The other is a railing 
in the late Mauryan style, which appears to have heen 
brought from some other place and re-erected where we 
found it, probably in the Gupta period. As it now stands, 
it consists of twelve uprights arranged in a rectangle, 
A specimen of two of the posta is shown in Plate IV, 
Figs. land 2. No structure was found within the railing, 
but there were signs everywhere of a conflagration, and 
numerous clay sealings of the Gupta period were found 
on the floor, and, mixed with earth and ashes, both inside 
and outside the railing, 


The mention of the railing above reminds me that 
the pillars belonging to the famous railing at Bodh-Gaya,! 
which were hidden away in an obscure corner of the 
Mahant's house, have now at last been rescued anid set 
up again along with the others around the temple. The 

* #ccording to Dr, Bloch, this is the correct modern pronunciation 


of the name, not AwdA-Gaye ns it ia often spelt. The name is believed 
ta mean “ the Gaya of the Bodhi-tree incarnation of Visno.” 
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recovery of these valuable monuments we owe directly 
to Lord Curzon, without the aid of whose influence and 
persuasion they could certainly never have been restored 
to their original place. A photograph of some of them 
as they are now set up, is shown in Plate IV, Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5. Dr. Bloch, who has been able to examine them 
carefully since their removal, draws attention to an 
important historieal point which becomes clear from the 
inseriptions on two of these pillars. 

«(mn one of them,” he writes, “ I read :— 

Rafio Brahmamitrasa pajaivatiye Nagadevaye danath ; 
ie., ‘this pillar is the gift of Nagadeva, the queen of king 
Brahmamitra,’ The queen of king Indramitra likewise 1s 
mentioned as the donor of another one of the pillars. 
I think there ean be no doubt that these two kings, 
Indramitra and Brahmamitra, are identical with the two 
kings of the same names, of whom a number of copper 
coins have been found in Northern India! Both of them 
either belonged to or were contemporaries of the Sung 
kings, to whose time the erection of the Gateway of the 
Stipa of Barahat, now in the Indian Museum of Calcutta, 
must be ascribed on the strength of the inseription on it. 
The Bodh-Guaya railing evidently belongs to the same epoch, 
or, in other words, it is something like a hundred years 
later than AgSoka, whose name has been wrongly brought 
into connection with it by the modern expression ‘ Asoka 
railing at Bodh-Gaya, Of the sculptures, the most 
interesting naturally is the well-known Surya relief, of 
which Rajendralala Mitra gave an excellent photograph im 
plate 50 of his * Buddha Gaya”? The most striking point 
about it are the four horses, drawing the chariot of Sarya, 

. Bint Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India, pp. 80 and 84, 

* This photograph has been taken from a cast of the pillar made for 
the Indian Museum in Calcutta, It would have been impossible to 


procure so goo o photograph of the pillar in the positi 
it stood at that time, ee " n the position in which 
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instead of the usual number of seven. That Greek art has °" - 4, 


been responsible for this number of horses is likewise 
beyond dispute. The subject appears to have been a 
favourite one in the last centuries nc, like the bathing of 
Laksmi by two elephants which is represented on one of 


the other railing pillars at Bodh-Gaya. We find Sarys and | 


Laksmi again over two of the doors leading into the 
interior of the Ananta Gumpha on the Khandagiri Hill 
in Orissa, There, too, Siirya is represented standing on 
a chariot, drawn by four chargers. In later times this 
number 1s changed into seven, and nearly all likeness with 
the Greek prototype vanishes. However, one occasionally 
meets with a still more Indian type of Sarya, of which a 
photograph is reproduced on Plate IV, Fie. 7. It is taken 
from an image placed in the back wall of a modern temple 
at Bi i” ‘the ancient Vilahari, the capital of the Chedi 
kings, now a large village in the Jubbulpore District of the 
Central Provinces. The number of the horses is seven, 
arranged in two rows of four and three, in the same 
manner as wong the steps leading to the Black Pagoda at 
Konirak in Orissa, The figure of Sirya is seen squatting 
imside a dise, placed upon a wheeled platform, upon which 
we observe another squatting figure, evidently Aruna, the 
personiti¢ation of dawn. The most striking point in the 
Bilhari image, however, appears to be the dise in which 
Sirya has been placed. It is highly probable, at least, 
that this arrangement goes back to the figure of a wheel, 
which in India, as elsewhere, was one of the first sytnbols 
of the divine power of the Sun that man began to worship. 
The subject, of course, requires a fuller treatment than ean 
be given to it here, but, given the fact that in India, as 
elsewhere, the wheel was worshipped in early times as a 
symbol of the Sun,’ we at once grasp the true origin of the 

' How widespread and popular the Sun worship in India onee must 


have been, becomes evident to ua from the miny amall clay horses 
which we now find put up as offerings at most of the Muhammadian 


— 
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} | Buddhist symbol of the * Wheel of the Law,’ the dharma- 

/ | cakra as they used to call it, It was an adoption by the 

| ‘Buddhists of one of the common symbols under which the 
numen divinum was at that time represented in India. 
But, although Buddha himself claimed to be an Aditya- 
handhw. or ‘descendant of the Sun,’ by birth, his followers 
did not use the symbol of the Sun as a representation of 
their teacher, evidently because at that time it had not 
yet become the custom to glorify his person. His teaching, 
the Law, the dharma, was the main object to which the 
early Buddhists turned their attention, and the wheel was 
equally suitable to, represent the progress of the Law, 
which from the beginning appears to have been likened to 
the victorious progress of a great conquering monarch, 
a cobravertin.” 

Another figure which strikes me as of some interest 1s 
the one below Lakewi, shown in Plate 1V, Fig. 4. On the 
head of this figure the wmisa is undoubtedly portrayed. 
But whom, then, does the figure represent? 1 must 
confess that the answer is a riddle to me, but, whatever 
lit may be, this figure at least proves that the wspiga was 
no new feature introduced by the Gandhara school of art. 





Bahet-Mahet. 


Owing to serious famine in certain districta of the 
United Provinces, the excavations at Kasia had to remain 
in abeyance this season, and Dr, Vogel's operations were 
transferred to the site of Sahet-Mahet, on the borders 
of the Bahraich and Gonda districts, in order that use 
might be made there of famine labour. This is the site 
where General Cunningham located the once celebrated 


Durgiths in North-Eastern India, The people now explain these cla 
= x - ~t ‘ : - 7 a 
horses as Pir-ki-sairdri, ‘the equipage of the Pir.’ In reality, however, 
= has been found, ¢.g., in Olympia; see Sophus Miller, “ Urge- 
schichte Europe's,” 1905, p, 116, “~~ : 


Sahet-Mahet Plate V. 





L. Mlsibiet Rachehi; Kuti from I.E. 





2. Sahiet: lmnace of Jambhala, 3. Mahet: mace of Vrishabhandthn. 
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Sravasti, and it will be seen from the following remarks 
by Dr. Vogel, and from a special note contributed on the 
subject to this Journal by him (page 971 above), that 
the discovery of a copperplate in one of the monasteries 
has now detinitely proved this identification to he correct. 

“Tt will be remembered that Cunningham identified the 
main site, known as Mahet, with the ancient city of 
Srivasti, the capital of the Kosalas, and the mound of 
Sahet, situated a quarter of a mile south-west of Mahet, 
with the famous Jetavana of Buddhist celebrity.) Mr, V.A. 
Smith, however, rejected Cunningham's identification as 
disagreeing with the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, 
and believed that he had found the true site of Srivasti 
near the village of Balipur in Nepal territory, close to 
the spot where the Rapti river emerges from the Hilla? 
I must mention here, also, that, subsequent to Cunningham's 
exploration, Dr. W. Hoey carried on exeavations at Sahet- 
Mahet in 1884-—5.3 

“The cireumstances which led to the selection of this 
site for excavation enabled me to extend the digging over 
a relatively large area. I had, moreover, the benefit of 
the assistance of Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, whose services 
Mr. Marshall had kindly placed at my disposal and who 
did most of the supervision at the Sahet site. The nature 
of the work to be done was to a large extent conditioned by 
that of previous explorers, It soon became evident that, 
among the numerous buildings attacked by Cunningham 
and Dr. Hoey, hardly any had been wholly excavated, 
In consequence the published plans are meomplete, and, 
I must add with regard to those of Dr, Hoey, inaccurate. 
In these circumstances it seemed to me necessary, first of 
all, to continue and, if possible, finish these buildings. 


Sf, vol. i, pp. 830-248, and vol. vi, pp, 78-100, 
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“The two principal monuments of Mahet, which are 
locally known as Pakki and Kachchi Kuti, and had been 
partially excavated by Dr. Hoey, first claimed my 
attention. The Kachchi Kuti proved to be the rectangular 
plinth of a large temple built of brick and approached 
from the west by means of a flight of steps (Plate V, 
Fig. 1). This plinth, as it stands, is a reconstruction of 
an earlier square plinth, the west wall of which 1s still 
extant inside the later structure. Both these buildings 
were once decorated with terra-cotta panels, fragments 
of which came to light in great numbers at the foot of 
both the earlier and later walls, The difference in style 
of these terra-cottas points also to their belonging to 
different periods. Their fragmentary state made it 
impossible in most cases to decide on the nature of the 
scenes represented, but none of them appear to have any 
connection with Buddhism. One of, the few complete 
panels discovered shows the familiar figure of Hanumin 
tichting a Raksasa, and leaves no doubt that the edifice 
to which it belongs was a Brahmanical temple, Another 
panel, reconstructed out of various fragments, seems to 
refer to some legend of Krisna’s childhood. It is a point 
of interest that in the foundations of the earlier temple 
there were found the remains of a circular structure which 
evidently is the remmant of a small Buddhist stipa. 

“ As regards the Pakki Kuti, agree with Mr. V. A. Smith 
that it is a solid building, and that the supposed rooms 
excavated by Dr. Hoey are merely spaces filled with 
earth for the sake of economy. The absence of doors 
and windows can leave no doubt on that point. Most 
probably it is a stipa, though it should be noted that 
no stairease was found. ‘The objects found in exeavation 
do not give any clue as to the religion to which it 
belonged. At the foot of the south wall we came on 
three shafts consisting of rings of baked clay 4 to 
5 inches high and 7} to 8 feet in circumference. One 
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of these shafts was found to he continued to a depth 
of 6 ft. Sins. below the foot of the wall. The lowermost 
ring contained six earthenware pots, with piereed bottoms, 
placed upside down, Whether these shafts did duty as 
drains or wells, or served some other purpose, I cannot 
decide, but drains of similar form and construction are 
frequently met with on other ancient eity sites, for 
instance, on that of Mathura. 

“Due east of the Pakki Kuti is a mound adjoining the 
ramparts of the city. Dr, Hoey sank a shaft from its top 
to a depth of 30 feet through solid masonry, From which he 
rightly conjectures that this building is a large-sized atiipan, 
Another large building, west of the Pakki Kuti, remains 
still to be explored. It is a large flat mound, rectangular 
in shape; its north-east corner is occupied by the tomb of 
Sayyid Miran. 

“Tt will be seen from Cunningham's account that the 
outline of the ancient town is clearly marked by a row of 
mounds enclosing the Mahet site, At several places along 
the south and west side I made cuttings, in order to trace 
the city wall and to locate the position of the gates, But 
no structural remains came to light; apparently these 
mounds are merely earthen ramparts, and the brick walls 
which once crowned their tops have completely disappeared. 
On the north-east side, however, my endeavours were 
successful. Not far from the group of monuments deseribed 
above is a gap in the ramparts, which is known is 
Nausahra Darwaza. It is named after the adjoining strip 
of land, called Nausnhra, which scparates Mahet from the 
Naukhan, an ancient bed of the Rapti. Here excavations 
revenled remains of a gate flanked by two bastions and 
heavy wall, both built of large bricks (18 by 11 by 
d inches). These ruins, which are of undoubted antiquity, 
dispose of Mr, Smith's conjecture that the Old Rapti has 
cut away large portions of the ancient city and reduced it 
to half its original size. 
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«The Jaina temple of Sobhnath in the western portion 
of the Mahet site was further explored. In elearing the 
courtyard in front of the temple numerous images were 
unearthed, all of which betray a late date. An example of 
them is shown in Plate V, Fig. 3. 

“At Sahet our excavations comprised a considerable 
number of buildings, mostly small stipas and temples, 
which it will be unnecessary to describe here in detail. 
The Ruddhist character of these remains had already been 
established by former explorers and was confirmed by our 
researches, In the northern portion of the site the three 
shrines Nos, 1, 2, and 3 of Cunningham, are the most 
prominent, In No. 3 he discovered in 1863 the colossal 
Bodhisattva statue! (now in the Calcutta Museum), which, 
as stated in its inscription, was erected by Friar Bala, 
together with a parasol post, ‘at Srivasti, in the Kosamba- 
_ kuti on the Lord’s Promenade,’ On that account Cunning- 
‘ham believed this temple to be a deseendant of the 
Kosamba-kuti shown on the well-known bas-relief of 
Barahat. It is obviously many centuries younger than the 
image, which belongs to the early Kusana epoch. More- 
over, it follows from the inscription that the statue must 
originally have stood in the open, sheltered by its stone 
umbrella. ‘The expression ‘the Lord's Promenade’ refers 
to a kind of structure which, from literary sources as well 
as actual discoveries, appears to have been common 
on famous Buddhist sites. Cunningham* found such 
a ‘Buddha's walk’ outside the northern wall of the 
Mahibodhi temple at Bodh-Gaya. From the existence of 
a row of stone pillar bases on both sides of the promenade 
he inferred that it had been covered by a roof. 

“In connection with the mention of the Lord's Promenade 
in the Bodhisattva inscription, it is interesting that in 

! Bloch, J.4.8-2., vol. Ixvii (1888), pt. i, pp, 274-200, and Bp. Ind, 


vol. viii, pp. 170-1982, and WohaletAi, p, 8. 
* ASR, vol. xvi, Preface, p. iii, 
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front of the supposed Kosmnba-kuti a structure came to 
light which I believe to represent such a monument, It is 
a solid brick wall, running from east to west, decorated 
with moulded brickwork, and approached by a flight. of 
steps built on against the centre of its north face, The 
orientation is the same as that of the ‘Buddha's walk’ 
at Bodh-Gaya. Ido not pretend for a moment that the 
cankrama discovered at Sahet is the one referred to in 
the inscription ; it was found at the surface of the mound, 
and obviously belonged to the latest building period. But. 
it may be assumed that at important places of pilgrimage | 
there existed a continuous tradition, and that monuments 
connected with events of the Buddha's career were always 
rebuilt on exactly the same spot where such an event was 
believed to have taken place. Our conbrama may, there- 
fore, be a remote descendant of the one mentioned in the 
Bodhisattva inscription. 

"Among the buildings unearthed in the southern portion 
of Sahet, the most important is the large monastery 
partly explored by Dr. Hoey and now completely excavated. 
It faces east, and contains, as usual, a central courtyard 
enclosed by corridors and rows of cells. In one respect 
it ditfers from the ordinary type of a Buddhist convent. 
In the course of my Kasid excavations I found evidence 
that in some Buddhist monasteries the cell facing the 
iain entrance (i.e. the central cell of the western row, if 
the entrance faces east) served the purpose of a chapel. 
This explains why such a cell is usually larger in sine 
than the others, 

“In the Sahet Monastery we tind, on the west side of 
the courtyard opposite the entrance, a chamber surrounded 
by @ procession path, It has an anteroom which is 
entered from the east. Here we have, therefore, a distinct 
chapel, evidently developed out of the chapel cell of the 


: J. A.8_8., op. cit, pl. v, No. 21. 
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older type ot monastery. ‘To find room for it, it became 
necessary to project the central portion of the western 
wall, an arrangement not met with in any of the Kasia 
monasteries. The late date of the Sahet convent 15 
apparent from an inseribed stone slab* discovered by 
Dr, Hoey inside the courtyard, and was further confirmed 
by inseribed sculptures found in the course of last winter's 
excavation. 

“ Among these I may notice a statuette, 1 ft. 10 ms. high, 
of Jambhala, the god of wealth (Plate V, Fig. 2), whose 
image, strange though it may seem, appears to have been 
a necessary adjunct of a Buddhist convent, It was found 
in the courtyard near the north-east angle of the ante- 
room of the chapel. The halo is inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed in characters of the eighth or ninth 
century. The image is made of the spotted red sandstone 
of Mathur&. Other sculptural fragments found in Sahet 
are made of the blue stone of Bodh-Gaya; eg., two 
portions of a Tara figure (1 ft. 5 ins, high), and a fragment 
of a figure of Sithhanida Lokeévara (1 foot high) which, 
judging from a votive Sanskrit inscription, belongs to the 
éleventh or twelfth century. A curious find made in 
the same building is a Buddha figurine of Persian chalk, 
2¢ inches high, with a Tibetan inscription on the reverse. 
These, and other finds made in Sahet, po far to prove that 
‘it was an important place of pilgrimage even in the 
expiring days of Indian Buddhism. On this point, how- 
ever, there need no longer exist any doubt, as a last and 
most important discovery—that of a copperplate—made 
by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni at Sahet, has proved that, 
a8 Cunningham first proposed, this site does mark the 
famous Jetavana, the favourite abode of the Buddha. 
For further particulars I may refer to my note in this 
Journal (page 971 above), in which the question of the 
identity is treated in detail.” 


* Rielhorn, Jind. Ang., vol. xvii (1888), pp. G14, 
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Takht-i-Bahi. 

In the Frontier Province Takht-i-Bahi has again, after 
& space of thirty years and more, begun to yield its 
splendid treasures to the spade. Five years ago I urged | 
upon the Local Government the importance of clearing 
up this famous site completely, and effectually conserving 
its valuable remains; but it was not until the end of 
1906, when Dr. D. B. Spooner had been appointed 
Superintendent on the Frontier, that an opportunity 
offered itself of taking the task in hand. In the first 
season the work of clearance was started in the court of 
the main sffipa, and at the same time the two chapels, 
whose superstructures ore still well preserved, were 
strengthened and repaired. This year it was continued 
m the monastic quadrangle to-the north-east, and after- 
wards in the long court between it and the court of the 
main stip. Tt was in the latter court that a large 
number of stipas and sculptures were brought to light 
in 1871, but it,scon—became apparent that the earlier 
excavations had been little more than surface diggings, 
and that there were many more treasures yet to be 
found in it. Dr. Spooner, who personally conducted the 
excavations, describes the discoveries thus :-— 

“The long narrow courtyard, running east and west, 
and connected with the court of the main stipa by a flight 
of sixteen steps in admirable preservation, is crowned 
by a multitude of little stipes, some of which still 
preserve portions of the stucco friezea with which they 
were originally ornamented, though none, I regret to 
say, are quite so admirably preserved as the one dis- 
covered last year at Sahribahlol. The plan and details 
of these stiipas will be published later, on the completion 
of the work as a whole, For the present, the most 
important thing to notice is the extraordinary number 
of the seulptures recovered. Considering the fact that 
Takht-i-Bahi had been officially excavated (and, whatever 
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“one may think of the method of the-exetvations, at least 


so thoroughly ‘exploited as te have.furnished a large 
proportion of the Gandkara pieees known to scholars until 
recently), the extent of this year's yield seems almost 
incredible, The legendary scenes recovered were not 
eapecially numerous, but several among them are ot 
interest and value, wlike for-the extreme delicacy of the 
earving and for the manner in which the subject is 
treated. Not a few of the most beautiful of these scenes 
occur on pedestals, of which a great number were recovered, 
One such stone shows two scenes from the legend of 
Kadyapa, the right-land one with the Buddha in the 
fire temple and the hermits. mounting ladders on the 
outeide with jars of water to extinguish the supposed 
conflagration, and the left-hand one with, curiously 
enough, the same fire temple standing quite empty, with 
a few figures beside it turned éxpectantly toward the 
right. The interior appears to have been slightly injured, 
and it may be that originally the serpent was here repre- 
sented: if so, the scene must be chronologically prior 
to the other, although. the order of the two would. seem 
to be against. this assumption. Another interesting 
pedestal shows.the Buddha seated under a tree in the 
‘centre of the composition. His right hand is uplifted 
in the abhayamudrad posture, and he is facing. directly 
to the front, To his right are two standing figures, 
holding heavy bags in their hands, which they are 
evidently offering to him, while behind them is a third 
figure standing at the head of a reclining bullock heavily 
laden, behind which appears a horse's head. On the 
Buddha's left an unusually fine bearded Vajrapani is 
seated, with his »ajre in the left hand and his face 
turned toward. the Buddha, while at the extreme proper 


brs: \s of the whole a very large covered bullock waggon 





ts Seen, the details of which are worked out with great 
ah carefulness. Evidently an attempt is being made to stop 


Lakht-i-Bahi 
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this waggon, or even to back it, as one man is leaning | 
heavily against one of the bullocks in an obvious attempt 
te force him backwards, and another is making an effort 
to roll back one of the heavy wheels, while the driver 
is leaning forward in a very energetic manner, belabouring 
the bullocks with a thick stick. The heavy bags which 
are being presented on the right, and the sylvan nature 
of the seene as indicated by an occasional tree here and 
there, might make one think at first that this was a novel 
representation of the gift of the Jetavana, it being con- 
ceivable that the laden bullock and the bullock cart both 
bear treasure. But the fact that the scene occurs on the 
pedestal of a figure representing the austerities of Gautama 
makes this very doubtful, and I hesitate to suggest at 
present any interpretation for it. Unfortunately, the 
ascetic figure is broken and incomplete, but its general 
excellence and interest can be seen from the remarkable 
head reproduced in Plate VI, Fig. 1. So far as I am 
aware, no representation of this subject superior to the 
present piece has been found, save the exquisite sculpture 
recovered by the late Sir Harold Deane at Sikri and now 
exhibited in the Lahore Museum. 

“As a class, the most interesting figures, as well as the 
most beautiful, are the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, of which 
large numbers were rescued from the débris. Several of 
these are not only in admirable preservation, but also of 
an excellence quite unsurpassed in Gandhira art, One 
Bodhisattva, more than life-sized, is especially remarkable, 
The right side of the figure is lost, but the head and 
shoulders, shown in Plate VI, Fig. 2, are practically 
uninjured, and are of very unusual interest, as can be seen 
from the illustration. But the real interest and value of 
this collection cannot be judged by the mere sum of its 
sculptures. A feature of much importance is the extra- 
ordinary variety observable in it. The sculptures range 
from the extreme of excellence almost to the extreme of 


= 
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decadence, although no figures appear to be of quite so 
late a date as the sculptures at Shih-ji-ki-Dheri. A 
characteristic example of this decadence is shown in 
Plate VI, Fis. 3, where the whole composition betrays 
lateness in its elaboration as well as in the inferiority of 
the sculpture itself. A peculiarly interesting point in this 
sculpture is the crescent moon on the canopy above the 
Buddha’s head. If the figure were a Bodhisattva, one 
would remember the contention about the connection 
between Siva and Avalokiteévara, and the interpretation 
would seem simple. But, with the figure an unmistakable 
Buddha, I confess that the crescent is as puzzling as ib 15 
interesting, Before closing, I should like to add that the 
theory propounded by me, in the final account of the 
Sahribahlol sculptures published in the Annual of the 
Archeological Department for 1906-7, as regards the 
representation of Maitreya in Gandhira art, has now 
received abundant confirmation in the Takht-i-Bahi 
sculptures. Wherever a figure wearing the hair in « large 
loop to the left is sufficiently preserved to show the left 
hand, the attribute is regularly the alabastron, so that, when 
this fact is added to the arguments advanced at the place 
quoted, I feel that there can be very little reasonable 
doubt remaining, The type 1 would so identify is shown 
in Plate VI, Fig. 4.” 

Another site in the Frontier Province to which 
Dr. Spooner has devoted some attention, is that of Shah- 
ji-ki-Dheri near Peshawar, where M. Foucher proposed to 
locate the famous sfipa of Kaniska, Dr, Spooner writes 
as follows -— 

“The arguments set forth by M. Foucher in his mono- 
graph Sur la Geographic Ancienne du Gandhira, which 
need not be repeated here’ are so convincing that his 





' One point only calla for mention. The name Shih-ji-ki-Dheri does 
not, in my opinion, mean ‘le tumuolus du grand roi,” ra merely “the 
Sayyid’s mound." The land on which the mounds stand was given by 
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conclusions have been generally aceepted, Mr. Vincent 
Smith going so far as to declare definitely that the 
foundations of Kaniska’s great st@pa are still to be traced 
outside Peshawar city.'| But the results, it will be seen. 
of the present explorations warn us of the need for greater 
caution. 

* In commencing my excavations, the suggestion made by 
M. Foucher, that search should be made in the first instance 
for the hundred stapes mentioned by Hiuen-t as lying 
to the north and south of the pagoda, was followed, and 
trenches were sunk radiating from a central point at the 
southern edge of the main pagoda mound. But, although 
four out of five trenches were taken down to a considerable 
depth, I regret to say that no trace of any such structures 
was found. The remains actually met with were as 
follows :— 

“About 70 feet from the southern edge of the mound, 
a rough brick pavement appeared, at a depth of about 
10 feet below the surface. The edge of this was cleared 
for a width of some 8 feet over a length of 120 feet, 
disclosing at the extreme west a few bricks forming the 
foundations or basement of eertain buildings now lost, and 
at the extreme east, a circular structure faced with stucco, 
which may have been the hase of a stipe, or more probably, 
judging from the undecorated nature of the remains and 
the absence of sculptural finds in the neighbourhood, the 
base of a small cireular tower. More important than these 


Mahmid of Ghazni to an ancestor of the present owner, according 
to the latter's account; and, as the members of this family ore all 
Sayyide, and consequently addressed by the title of Shih-ji, it would 
seem unsafe to see, with M. Foucher, an echo of the ancient designation 
in the modern name, Besides, the more natural vernacular rendering 
of le tumulus du grand roi" would he Shahi-Dheri or Padshihi Dheri. 

! This remark, a2 it stands, can never have been true in modern times, 
No remains whatever were traceable on the surface, and the majority 
of monuments met with were found to be buried to a depth of from 
B to 12 feet. It should be noted, further, that the mounds He outside 
the Ganj gate, not outside the Lahore gate as stated, 
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was a massive temple building toward the centre: of the- 
trench running from the edge of the platform toward the 
north. Only the basement of this: building remains, but 
this is remarkable for ite strength . and solidity. . The 
construction 18, in the: mininy of the ustial- Gandhara® type: 
bat: instead of its being built-of blocks of slate with the 
interstices filled with smail pieces of the:same material, we 
here find large dressed stones with the interstices filled 
with piles of:bricks.. This is not, however, any necessarily 
sure “proof <of- a7 late. date; for, running out from this 
“ building-to the north, is a narrow, platform im the typical 
. Gandhara style, which from: its position cannot be older 
than thé main building. That this building was a shrine 
or teriple, furthermore,* was abundantly proven by the 
seilptural fragments recovered m tts débris. On clearing 
“the space to the north of ‘this building, two other basements 
were found in alignment with its western wall, and still 
further to the north, under the edge of the mound itself, 
another massive wall running east and west, which appears 
to have been the outside wall of a stijpa, or at least of the 

solid platform from which the stijpa plinth arose, 

“These are the chief monumental remains recovered,’ 
and the difficulty of forming any final judgment on their 
basis is obvious, for there is nothing about them to 
determine their date or origin. The seulptural fragments, 
however, afford a more satisfactory clue. They are almost 
without exception of extreme inferiority. The great 
majority are of stueco, singularly coarse and unpleasing, 

and the very method of their*manufacture pomts to a late 
period. The pupils of the eyes are regularly indicated, 
whieh is almost never the case in true Gandhira art, and 


4 A& few undecoratel brick structures were unearthed further to the 
dasty, but their apparent Inck of connection with the other remains, 
and, their much higher level, lead me to think that they are relatively 
modern structures of no significance, and I accordingly leave them out 


of consideration. 
iy “ 5 


Plate VII. 


Sankaram. 
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2 North.tsst view of Eastern Hill. | 
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until such are found, the connection of the site with 
Kaniska must remain doubtful. In my opinion, therefore, 
it seems fnir: to assert that, m general, the results of the 
present exploration, however inconclusive, at lemst throw 
doubt on the identification proposed. We have not found 
what we expected, and, while it cannot be claimed definitely 
that the identification is disproved, it 1s undeniable that 
the negative evidence is ‘strongly against it. It is hoped 
that further researches can be carried out im the course 
of the coming. winter, when possibly more” conclusive 
evidence will be found; but, until that time, the identi- 
fication of Shah-ji-ki-Dheri with the great sf@pa af 
Kaniska must, in my opinion, be accepted with increased 
caution.” 


In the Southern Presidency, fresh ground has been 
broken by Mr. Rea this season at Sankaram, near 
Anakapalli in the Vizagapatam District, and some further 
valuable researches have also been made by the same 
officer on the well-known site at Amarivati and among 
the prehistoric remains at Perambair. The semi-structural, 
semi-rock-cut, and impressive nature of the Sankaram 
group of monuments invests them with a peculiar interest, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that there is’ still 
much scope for excavation on the site, The discovery, 
too, of the familiar pyriform coffins known previously at 
Pallavaram and other places, is a matter of no small 


mowent, as it affords us definite means of dating this 


class of coffins and, at the same time also, the elongated 
type on short legs which Mr. Rea’s researches at Perambair 
show to have been contemporary with it. 

“The two low rocky hills near Sankaram, known 48 
Bojjanakonda,” writes Mr, Rea, “ stand east and west, 
ail, like many of those in the neighbourhood, are formed 
of a series of rough black porous rocks which crop out 





Amaravat{, Prome, and Delhi. Plate VIII 


1. Bronze sintue from Amarivati, 
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along the ridges particularly, but sometimes on the hill 
sides also, Natural caves are met with in places, which 
have been used by ascetics os cells of retreat. These 
caves are sometimes left in their natural state, and in other 
cases the walls have heen chiselled to rectangular form. 

* At the western hill at Sankaram the outerops of the 
rock on the summit are numerous, and practically every 
one has been carved into a stiipa (Plate VII, Fig.1). Two 
of the largest are 30 feet in diameter, and are complete 
in outline. These afaipas are grouped in no definite plan, 
their position and size being determined by the outlyimg 
pinnacles of rock. They have probably been votive in 
character, the donors to the shrine having apparently had 
them cut out, instead of erecting structural ones as they 
did at other places, Excavation of some of their earth- 
covered bases has shown that they were originally covered 
with stucco, 

“On the east hill (Plate VU, Fig. 2) the small rock 
sfiipas are leas numerous, but there are several caves with 
pillars and rock-eut sculptures. One large stépa, on the 
summit there, is partly cut out of the rock, but, this being 
fractured and incomplete, the missing parts are made 
good with brickwork. There is no dome to. this stapa 
at present, but undoubtedly there has previously been 
« brick one, for the lower part of the et@pa has been 
found on excavation to be encased in a brick wall, which 
doubtless extended higher. Stipas are grouped around 
the base, and these are of rock, wherever rock exists, 
but on one side they are constructed of brick, and 
are arranged in a line with two small exityas beside 
them.’ This is not the place, however, to attempt a full 
description of these remains; let it suffice to say that 


1 Lexamined the brick atijets, and in the centre of two of them found 
stones cut in the form of o «tips. These were undoubtedly relic: 
enaskets, The small receptacle on the top probably contained a amall 
bone relic. 
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they are certainly among the most remarkable in the 
Presidency. 

“On the eastern ridge of the east hill was a mound 
containing brick débris, It appeared unpromising on 
a first casual examination, but, on excavation, it has proved 
to be a caitya, with various buildings around and in front, 
and surrounded by cells, some of which are structural and 
some, ut & lower level, rock-eut. In this respect 1t 1s, as for 
as I know, unique, In these cells numbers of interesting 
objects were found, among which I may notice some rare 
coins of the Chalukyan king Visnuvardhana (4.p. 663-672), 
clay inscribed seals, clay estampages representing sfiipas, 
some of which are tokens and others architectural 
ornaments, some pottery of various classes, a small sfipa 
In pottery, a small dingam, and a neolithic celt. Much 
excavation work, I should add, requires yet to be done, not 
only to the structural but also to the rock-cut remains.” 





Amaravati. 

In respect of this locality Mr. Rea writes as follows — 
“At Amarivati, excavation has been continued on the mound 
which extends for a considerable distance all around the site 
of the central stiijpa. The previous year's digging was 
chiefly contined to the sites of the rates at the four cardinal 
points. This work has been continued during the past 
season, and, in addition, explorations have been undertaken 
at various other parts of the mound. In every place thus 
examined, extensive traces of walls, rectangular and circular, 
have been found ; but, owing to the long-continued practice 
of the villagers of digging in the mound for bricks, the 
walls are seldom in a perfect condition, Everything, 
however, continues to show that a very extensive series of 
(plain, carved, and inscribed) have been found. Perhaps 
the most important find was a pold relic-casket in a pottery 
vessel, embedded in a ball of mortar. It was found, 


Cs 
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not im position, but in some loose earth thrown out by 
some of the diggers for building materials, Some bronze 
images of Buddha were also found (Plate VIII, Fig. 1). 
Another curious tind was a number of pyriform funeral 
urms standing in a group near a cireular wall which is 
evidently the base of a stiipa. These tombs are identical 
with the prehistoric tombs of that shape found at Palla- 
varam and other such sites, 

“As to the prehistoric remains at the Perambair hills, 
[ may say at once that they form a most important group. 
In the main they consist of stone circles enclosing earthen- 
ware tombs of pyriform and elongated cist shape, the 
latter of which are curious in that they generally stand on 
three rows of short legs, Some excavations were previously 
conducted at this group, but a much more extensive 
exploration was undertaken during the past season, with 
valuable results. Many articles in iron, ornamental conch- 
shells, beads, and pottery, were found. Among the latter 
several are of unique form, particularly long jars on three 
legs, with spouts around the rim.” 

Frome. 

Of his exploration at Prome in Burma, Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
sends the following summary :— 

“According to the Burmese Chronicles, Prome or 
Sriksetra was founded by King Duttabaung 101 years 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha, i.e. in the year 442 pc. 
Its antiquity must be comparatively high, as it is often 
referred to in the Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.) os the kingdom of the Pinu, and as it was 
known to the celebrated Chinese pilgrims Hiuen Thsang 
and I-tsing, who visited India in the seventh century A.D. 
and left trustworthy accounts of their travels. It is stil] 
known to the Hindus as Brahmodesh, and the Trrawaddy 


' [It is presume thas Mr. Taw Sein Ko is only using no, M3 ms the 
“orthodox ” date of the death of Buddha.—En. } 
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(Airavati) river, on which it stands, is regarded by them 
aa second only to the Ganges in its efficacy to wash away 
sin. During the solar eclipse of January, 1907, and the 
Ardhodaya Festival of February, 108, large numbers of 
Hindus flocked to Prome to bathe in its sacred river. The 
ancient connection of Prome with India is further SesetHE? 
by the discovery, about fifteen years ago, at Lebaw, 
village seven miles to the south of the Hmawza saa 
station, of two gold scrolls containing the well-known 
Buddhist formula Ve dhamma hetupabhard, ete, whieh 
are incised in the Eastern Chalukyan script dating from the 
seventh to tenth century a.p." 

“The site of Sriksetra is now called Yathemyo, the 
‘City of the Hermit,’ and is five miles to the east of 
Prome, and the railway station of Hmawza is included 
within its area, The ruins, consisting of earthen ramparts, 
walled enclosures, burial grounds, and pagodas m all stages 
of deeay, are found scattered within, roughly speakin 
an area of 400 square miles, that is to say, within 
a distance of about 10 miles in the direction of the 
cardinal points from the railway station os the centre. 
So far, there are very few data available to throw light 
on the history of these remains, As to epigraphieal 
records, two inscriptions in an unknown seript were 
found, in 1907, by General de Beylié in the Bébé pagoda 
and Kyaukka Thein, and «a broken piece of a votive 
tablet, containing seventeen effigies of the Buddha with 
a Sanskrit legend, was found, with many others, among 
the débris in the core of the Bawbawgyi Pagoda. OF the 
latter, Mr. Venkayya writes as follows:— The scripts 
are written in Nigari characters which were current in 
Orissa and Northern India about the twelfth century A.D. 
T read it as follows:—aim-Anirudadevena ka(aj}—. The 
inscription is apparently broken both at the beginning 





* Published at pages 101-102 of the AjigrupAia fneliea, vol, v. 
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and at the end. It probably records that Anirud(dh)adeva 
made-a present of the tablet on which the inscription js 
engraved, or that he prepared the mould in which it is 
cast. Aniruddhadeva is the same as Anawrata, the hero. 
king of Pagan, who flourished in the eleventh century ap. 
The native chronicles relate that, while building the 
Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan, he deposited in its relic- 
chamber a number of holy relics which he had obtained 
by ransacking the ancient shrines of Prome. The records 
are, however, silent as to whether the Bawhawgyi Was 
one of the editiees which he robbed. The discovery of 
this votive tablet at least indicates that this pagoda had 
acquired some sanctity even during the time of that creat 
comneror, 

“Of the pagodas themselves, the best-preserved is the 
Bawbawgyi; and this one is now undergoing such measures 
as are necessary for its permanent upkeep, It is a 
eylindrical structure with a slight horizontal indentation 
about the middle, cone-shaped above, and crowned with an 
iron ti, The base consista of five terraces, 26 feet in 
height. The body of the pagoda is 73 foet high, the conical 
drum 24 feet, the amlaka 5 feet, and the é 25 feet, 
making « total of 153 feet over all. A peculiarity of the 
Bawbawgyi is that in the middle of the pagoda is a vertical 
hollow, 10 feet in diameter and 80 feet high, a feature 
which I have found in none of the pagodas at Pagan, 

“From among the sculptures discovered I attach a photo 
of one only, which comes from the 4egu Pagoda (Plate VIII, 
Fig. 2). In the upper panel the Buddha is represented, 
with an aurecled head, and flanked by two crowned and 
well-draped figures, each carrying a fly-flapper. In the 
centre of the lower panel is a tree flanked by two deer, 
on either side of which are two worshippers in an attitude 
of adoration,” 


"A parallel to this may be found in the Maniyiir Math structure at 
Rajgir, unearthed two years ago, 
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This sculpture plainly derives its style from the familia 
Gupta work of Northern India. It can hardly be assigned 
to a later date than the seventh century A.D., and may be 
eather. The tigures on each side of the tree (/) appear to 
me more like horses. 





Muhammadan monuments, as a rule, offer little oppor- 
tunity for new discoveries by the spade, but some features 
of much interest which the spade has brought to light in 
the Delhi and Agra forts during the past season well 
deserve to be chronicled here, The Rang Mahal! at Delhi 
forms one of achain of buildings along the eastern or river 
face of the palace, through all of which passed the water- 
way called Nahr-i-Bahisht by Shah Jahin. The palace 
long did duty as officers’ quarters, and it was only three 
years ago that Lord Curzon rescued it from the misuse to 
which it was being put. It was then decided to remove 
the multitude of modern walls and other accretions by 
which it had been transformed, and to restore it to some 
semblance of its former self, excavating and laying out, 
at the same time, the gardens between it and the Diwan-i- 
‘Amm, While engaged on this work Mr. R. F. Tucker 
divined that the old marble fountain channels might still 
be found intact beneath the modern floor of the palace, and 
accordingly opened up the basement of the building, with 
results that more than fulfilled his expectations. The chief 
feature brought to light was a broad marble channel, 
130 feet and more in length, which forms a continuation of 
the waterway from the south side of the Khiss Mahall. 
The bed of the channel is of white marble, inlaid with 
lines of black, while the sides are elegantly moulded. 
Traces of a bridge, too, level with the floor of the court, 
were revealed, 

Besides this channel, there is a marble fountain basin of 
exceptional beauty in the centre of the palace Below the 
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moulded edge of the basin are three shallow carved and 
inlaid borders, the lowest of which is specially attractive in 
design, and in its middle is an open lotus Hower of twenty- 
four petals, with a smaller flower in its centre. From this 
originally sprang a lotus-bud eup, from which the water 
Jet issued ; but this has vanished. The spandrels in the 
four corners are carved and inlaid, but very few of the 
stones remain. From this basin the water onee flowed to 
the west alonga short length of channel, and fell over 
a double row of candle niches into a marble tank below, 
decorated with a cusped and moulded border. This is in 
a somewhat damaged state. It is said that the marble 
basin now standing in the Queen's Garden formerly stood 
in this tank; and Sayyid Ahmad Khan gives a drawing 
showing it in this position. <A view of the Rang Mahall, 
as now opened up, is shown in Plate VIII, Fis, 3. 


Agra. 

The discoveries in the Agra Fort are connected with 
the imposing palace built by Akbar, known now as the 
Jahangiri Mahall. Thanks again to Lord Curzon's influence, 
the local military prison has lately been removed from 
the southern end of this palace, and much is now beine 
done to preserve this part of the building along with the 
rest. Among the measures undertaken for this purpose 
was the removal of several feet of débris from the prison 
quadrangle, which has brought to light a spacious paved 
courtyard 140 feet square, together with a range of 
buildings and courtyards to the east of it, undoubtedly 
of Akbar's period. Inside, the chambers are in a gzood 
state of preservation, but the exterior has been ruthlessly 
mutilated, On the north and south sides the court is 
bordered by shallow chambers, of which, unfortunately, little 
remains, save the foundations. Further to the north, and 
abutting on the south wall of the Jahingiri Mahall, is 
a long narrow court, with a range of urinals, éte,, which 
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served the palace. The subterranean arrangements of 
these are very complete, culminating in one of the 
capacious drains interseeting the fort almost from side 
to side. To the west is a confused mass of foundations 
not fully excavated as yet. Evidence seems to be forth- 
coming to prove that some of these are the remains of 
the earlier fort on this site, razed to the ground by Akbar, 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


COLONEL Ton'’s NEWSLETTERS OF THE DeLHM Court. 


My attention was called to these manuscripts by a note 
in an article by Mr, Karkaria in Kast and West for 
March, 1902, vol. i, p. 547. The collection is thus described 
in Mr. Morley’s “Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
RAS. Library ” :— 

“No, CXXXTII. 

“ Akhbarat-i-Darbar Ma'ali Akhbars, or papers relating 
to the transactions of the Court of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
for the following years of his reign, 1-14, 17, 20-21, 24, 
a3, 42-49. together with Akhbars of the Court of 
Prince Muhammad Azam Shah (third x, Aurangzeb), 
A large parcel written in Shikastah, on separate slips of 
paper, and enclosed in a Solander case. Size 8 ins. by 
4) ins,” 

The collection has been made up into bundles. one for 
each year, and each bundle contains a number of small 
slips of brown paper, which are frequently written on both 
sides. These are written by various hands, and are some- 
times quite legible. But the writing is Shikastah, and 
vowels are not marked, and in many instances I could not 
read the words. Some bundles of the later years of 
Aurangzeb are much larger than the others, The slips are 
arranged according to the order of the Muhammadan 
months, and each bundle has a paper band inseribed with 
the Samvat year which corresponds to the Muhammadan 


‘A Solunder case is defined in Whitney's Century Dictionary, where 
it is described on the strength of an extract from Notes and Queries, 
af a box which opens both in front and at top, and as the invention of 
Dr. Solander, the naturalist who accompanied Captain Cook. The box 
in the R.A.8. only opens at the top. 
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one. There does not appear to be any account by Colonel 
Tod of where the papers had been kept and of how he got 
possession of them, but from the Nagari endorsements on 
them it would appear that they had belonged to a Hindu 
Serishta, and presumably to one in Rajputana, Apparently 
they are notes by the court agent of some Rajputana prince 
of the daily occurrences of the Moghul Court. 

Mr. Karkaria thought that the papers would yield 
valuable historical matter, but, so far as I have examined 
them, this is not the case. The entries are very short, and 
the incidents recorded are very trivial. They consist 
mainly of notices of promotions of officers, of the rrants 
of robes of honour, and of such occurrences as that the 
emperor visited the chief mosque at such and such an hour, 
or that he visited the shrine of some saint, or went on 
a hunting expedition. 

In their present state the papers do not correspond 
altogether with Mr. Morley's description. I could not find 
the records of the Ist, 2nd, and 11th years of Aurangzeh's 
reign, antl there are a few slips relating to the reign 
of Bahadur Shah (Aurangzeb's second son, and successor), 
These are for a few days of the last month of the 2nd year 
of his reign, and do not seem to contain anything of 
interest. One entry records the promotion of Nizimu-d- 
danlah to the rank of 8,000 personal and 7,000 two-horsed 
troopers, 

The first entry in the papers of Aurangzeb’s reign is 
dated 25th Muharram of the 3rd year, and records a short 
journey of the emperor ina takht-rowin, The second refers 
to the presentation by Rana Amar Singh Zamindar of 
Udaipur of a hundred gold muhrs, In the record for the 
wth year there is a notice of Roshan Ara Begam’s having 
sent a collation (jdzart) to her father, and of its being 
Eraciously received. In the 8th year two pods of musk 
ane presented by Maharajah Jeswant Singh, and in the 
mame year Aurangzeb went to the mosque and also 
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inspected the elephants. In Ramgan of the 13th year he 
visited his father's tomb, and recited the fatiha. In the 
same month and year the faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanga 
reports that the climate of that part of Bihar does- not 
agree with him, and asks for a transfer, which is granted. 

Doubtless the papers must contain entries of names, ete, 
which would be useful to anyone who was writing a 
history of Aurangzeb’s reign, and [ suggest that the papers 
be carefully preserved, and placed in a larger box than that 
which now contains them. The early date of Colonel ‘Tod's 
Akhbirs makes them interesting. A similar collection of 
Akbbars is described in Rieu, Supp. to Persian Catalone 
Or. 4608 and 4909, p, 55a, but they are of the date 1795, 
whereas Tod's begin with 1660. 

The following account of Colonel Tod's Papers is piven 
in the Asiatic Jowrnal. It will be seen that it is not 
quite correct, I am afraid that the newsletters will not 
throw any light on the poll-tax question: but it is much 
to be desired that someone would make a more thorough 
examination of them than I have been able to accomplish, 


AsIATIC JOURNAL, Vol. XXVI, os. (1828), p. 335. 


“Col. Tod also transmitted several additional files 
(altogether amounting to some hundreds) of original 
MS, Akbiirs, or newspapers of the Mogul Court . . . 
The newspapers are principally of the reign of Bahadur 
Shah, from 1707 to 1712, a period, Col. Tod remarks, 
af considerable importance to Indian History, following 
immediately the war of succession between the sons of 
Aurangzeb, when the feudatories of Hydrabad, Bengal, 
Oudh, ete., erected their separate States, and the Jats of 
the Panjab and their brethren west of the Chumbul, those 
of Lahore and Bhurtpore. 

“These documents will also, it is expected, throw a 
great light upon the real cause of the decline of the Mogul 
power in India, viz. the institution of the Jezeya, or 
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eapitation tax, whieh for ever alienated the Rajput Princes, 
one of whom, Rind Raj Sing, resisted it, not only with his 
sword, but with his pen.” ? 

H. BEVERIDGE, 


An Unusvat Use or THe Nominative. 

Both in Latin and in Greek occur cases in which the 
nominative case is used when normally the voeative would 
be expected to appear. As examples may be given, for 
Greek, Aristophanes, Birds, 665, 9 IIpdxvq éxBawe; for 
Latin, Horace, Odes, i, 2,45, almae filins Maiae, or Livy, i, 
24,7, audi tu, populus Albinus. The explanation of the 
usage must probably be syntactical; the noun in the 
nominative is in apposition with the subject of the 
Imperative mood ; only thus can the use of the article in 
the Greek example be explained, although the cases in Latin 
might be merely imitations of the other declensions, when 
nominative and vocative are alike, by the second declension. 

Delbriick,* who recognises the use in these languages, 
expressly denies that examples are found in Vedic. 
A priori this is not very probable, and, as a matter of fact, 
various passages exist in which cither we must recognise 
the presence of this idiom or we must alter the text. Now 
it should at once be admitted that it is quite easy to put 
too high a value on the text tradition of Vedic works, As 
u matter of fact, in many cases the text is wretchedly 
preserved, and even in the Reveda itself there are clearly 
numerous errors. On the other hand, if a construction is 


‘This refers to the letter, of which a trons 
appears in Orme's “Historical Fragments," Pp 242 The letter is there 
ree to Jeswant Singh, see a note to Elphinstone’s ““ History of 

nélin,” 4th ecl,, pi. SD, I have not lt. w ae Tes 
sell seen Mr. Weston’s text and 

* Fergl. Synt., i, 307, Spever, Fetlische id Sonakrit Sapreeet, | : 
ve ci + oa iias, pp. 6, 7, 
"Bang 0.40," Wh ne, Si 1, 

: hg * m cn, EE : 183, fa bhainin A 
{a contamination), sMatscrendhe | 


lation hy Boughton-Rouse 
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not impossible and has parallels, it is hardly justifiable to 
amend it out of the texts. 

In Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 7, the MSS. and editions all 
read srutawe me mi prahasth. Further, the reading has 
independent support in the version of the Rgveda Khila, 
iv, 8, 5 (ed. Scheftelowitz, p. 121), where stands Srutidim me 
ma pri hésth, The sense of this must be simply, “My 
learning, forsake me not”; it cannot be as Scheftelowitz 
suggests (p. 123), “das von mir Gehirte miige man nicht 
verspotten.” That would require Adsit, and the only v.1. 
is & very badly supported fAasi#! The reading hast is 
a mere feeble conjecture to save the grammar, and could 
never have become corrupted into the difficult haath 
The only other course of emendation open is to read grata 
mé as a vocative, which is, of course, paleographically the 
easiest possible emendation, but which yet leaves it 
remarkable that ¢rufem should appear in all, or nearly 
all, the MSS. It may be added that the parallel ma tvam 
hirsih srutom mayi of the Paraskara Grhya Sitra, iii, 
17, 1, is too changed to afford assistance. 

In the more or less similar passace, Sainkhayana 
Aranyaka, vii, 1, there is rlay.s ma ma himeth, followed 
shortly by ditge ma ma himsth, The Inanuscript evidence 
is unanimous, and is confirmed by the fact that in the 
Santis, pretixed and appended to the Kausitaki Upanisad in 
the Anandiérama edition, the words occur precisely in that 
form. No doubt the commentator took them as mening 
“Do not harm my Rta” (where either ma is possibly 
a double negative, or rfam ma accusatives of whole and 
part, a very rare Vedic use), but equally without doubt is 
the fact that the words mean, “ Rta, harm me not,” Here 
again rt yd is possible, but not probable. 

| Of course, isi? from Aas is possible (ef, ey. adksye, Atharvaveda, ii, 
27, 6, with Whitney's note}, but it is very unlikely. Conecivably, too, 
Misih might be regarded as « third person, jast as Weber takes ey in 


Atharvaveda, xviii, 1, 25, sea Heri. Sitz., 1805, p. 830, 
* Weber, fn. Stud., x, 124, conjectured Adeth, 
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In Atharvaveda, xiv, 1, 35, occurs Aseind—avafam. 
Whitney alters to Asvind, calling it a “necessary correction,” 
but Shankar Pandit defends the traditional text. Similarly, 
in i, 32, 3, Whitney amends nirdfakeotim for the text 
ydal rédast réjamane bhimis ca nirétalsatam. Perhaps 
the right reading is nirdtatentem (for the nasalisation 
ef. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., i, 302), but ef. iii, 
22, 2, and Rgveda, iv, 49, 3. In iil, 2, 4, the MSS. and 
Shankar Pandit read vy dkataya exim itatho eittani 
mukyata ; Whitney emends to cittini, and the question 
is complicated by the akitayah being unaccented (the 
suggested compound wydkiti: is unlikely). In iv, 12, 1, 
réhony ast véhany, the commentary understands réhant 
at the end as voeative, and Whitney would prefer 
a vocative rohini, In vi, 22, 3, the MSS. have wdapriitas 
Mortitas tan iyarta, the Taittiriya Samhita, ii, 1, 11, 8, 
has Morutas, and Whitney would prefer adaprutas 
Morutas. In iv, 2, 3, Whitney in his translation emends 
(with one MS. and apparently the commentator) diva- 
yetham to dheayetam, rédast beme the subject.t The 
Reveda prototype, x, 121, 6, has instead bréndasi— 
abhyatksetim, but that is not conclusive, On the other 
hand, in iii, 1, 6, both editions concur in changing to the 
nominative the vocative /ndret? and other passages, eg. Vi, 
50, 1; vii, 20, 1, illustrate the confusions of reading and 
accent common in the Atharva, | 

It would he easy further to enlarge the list of possible 
examples, but I do not think much would be added to the 
weight of the evidence.* On the whole, I think it is 
simpler to assume the use of the nominative as practically 


' Ch Weber, Ind. Stud,, xviii, 11. 

* Cf. also Fria in Beveda, vi, 58, 3, where the Maitravani Sura bitia 
of sri ear Sp agenrans Brihmann, li, 5, 5, 6, have alk. ‘ 

ee eee En Kevedn, i, 184, 3, if we ie THt, Fischel's lination 
Nido ren i, 1). Bee nlao Atharvaveda, li, M4, Oy vi, ies a7, 2; 
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& Vocative in effect; and the classical parallela render it 
absurd to deem this use impossible, and the step from the 
COMMON attributive use (as in Reveda, viii, 24, 3, «dé na(h) 
stivang € blue ray ettrasravastamam, or i, 69, I, 
bluive devindm pitt putrah san; x, 89, 12, ete,) is not 


a long one, In vii, 88, 6, yandht sma vipra(h) stuvaté 


wiritham, vipra would be perfectly natural, In Bloom- 
field's Concordance, vipra is printed, where the absence 
of accent leaves the form doubtful. 

Further, the use furnishes a reasonable explanation of 
the numerous examples! of the type Indraé ca dt 
kgayathah saibhagaya, Reveda, ix, 95, 5, which exchanges 
with the type Tndras co scum junta Brhaspate, iv, 
50, 10; ef, also a yeted ruhiva Varwunad ca qutecum, 
vu, 85, 3. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 


REPORT ON THE Linauistic Survey of INDIA, PRESENTED 
TO THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS oF 
ORTENTALISTS, 

The Linguistic Survey of India has made satisfactory 
progress since I had the honour of submitting a report 
to the Fourteenth International Congress of Orientalists. 
[ laid before that Congress four seetions of the work, viz. :— 

Vol, OW. Mén-Khimér and Tai families, 

Vol.TT. Part UT. Kuki-Chin and Burma groups of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. 

Vol. V. Part Bengali and Assamese, and Part II, 
Bihdri and Oriya. 

The following is the proposed list of volumes of the 
Survey :— 

Vol, L. Introductory. 
Vol. IL Mén-Khmér and Tai families. 


! Haskell, J.4.0.4., xi, 66. The construction has parallels in Greek: 
Monro, Homeric Grammor®, p. 155; Delbritck, Syut, Forsch, iv, 28, 
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Vol. TL Part I Tibeto-Burman languages of the 
Himalaya and North Assam, 

Part IL. Bodo, Naga, and Kachin groups 
of the Tibeto-Burman languages, 

Part IT. Kuki-Chin and Burma groups 
of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Vol. IV. Munda and Dravidian languages. 

Vol. Indo-Aryan languages, Eastern group. 
Part I. Bengali and Assamese, 

Part Il. Bihari and Oriya. 

Vol. VL Indo-Aryan languages, mediate group 
(Eastern Hindi). 

Vol. VIL Indo-Aryan languages, Southern group 

_ (Marathi). 

ol, VII Indo-Aryan languages, North -Western 
group (Sindhi, Lahnda, Kasmiri, and 
the ‘ Pisiica ° languages). 

Vol. IX. Indo-Aryan languages, Central group. 
Part I. Western Hindi and Panjabi. 
Part I. Rajasthani and Gujarati. 

Part TT, Bhil languages, Khandés, ete. 
Part IV. Himalaya languages. 

Vol X. Eranian family. 

Vol XI, + Gipsy’ languages and supplement. 

Tt has been found necessary to divide Vol. [X into four 
mstead of three parts, owing to the fact that to have 
included the Bhil languages in the part devoted to 
Rajasthini and Gujarati would have made the third part 
too unwieldy in size, 

As regards the progress made 

Vol. 


“ 


in these volumes— 

I. Must necessarily wait till all the rest has 
been finished. 

IL Has been printed, and was laid before the 
Fourteenth Congress, 


Vol, IIL. Part 1. This is finished and is now being 
printed off. 


Fol 
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Part I is tinished and was laid before the 
Thirteenth Congress, 
Part TT is tinished and was laid before 
the Fourteenth Congress. 
fol. IV. Has been printed. 
fol. V. Both parts have been printed and were 
laid before the Fourteenth Congress. 
fol. WI, Printed, Was laid before the Thirteenth 
Congress, 
Vol. VIL. Printed. 
Vol VII Partly finished and in type, only Sindhi 
and Kasmiri remain to be dealt with. 
Vol IX. Part This has long been finished in 
MSS., but the Introduction cannot be 
prepared for press till the remaining 
parts have been printed off. 
Part I]. This is finished and is now 
being printed off. 
Part 1. This has been printed. 
Part 1V. Lam at present at work on this, 
About half the manuseript has been 
prepared, and part of this is in type. 
Vol, X. All complete and in type, except Balichi 
and a language spoken in Waziristan 
known as Ornmuri. 
Vol. XI, Not yet touched. 
Only two complete volumes therefore remain untouched, 
These are -— 
Vol. I. General Introduction. 
VoL XI. Gipsy languages and Supplement. 
Since the last Congress the following sections have been 
printed and issued -— 
Vol IV. Munda and Dravidian languages. 
Vol. VOL. Marathi. 
Vol. IX, Part U1. Bhil languages and Khandédi. 


in 
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I have the honour to-day to lay these sections, and 
also the final proofs of Vol. TIT, Part I, and Vol. TX, 
Part LU, before the present Congress, 

I take the opportunity now presented to me of again 
expressing my gratitude to my friend and assistant, 
Dr, Sten Konow, for his invaluable help, Each one of 
the three complete sections presented to-day comes from 
his pen. besides these he has written Parts I and II 
of Vol. IL. 

I think that, when it is published, Dr. Konow’s section 
on the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Himalaya will 
be found of more than ordinary interest. Following the 
hnes originally laid down by B. H. Hodgson, he has been 
able to separate out a remarkable group of what he 
calls ‘ Pronominalized’ Tibeto-Burman languages. These 
extend from Kuniwar in the Panjab in the west, along 
the southern face of the Himalayas, as far as Darjiling 
m the east, and are scattered over this area amid a number 
of non-pronominalized cognate languages. Their chief 
peculiarity lies in the great freedom—almost without 
lmmit—with which they employ pronominal suffixes in 
the conjugation of the verb. ‘This peculiarity and several 
other remarkable facts (including the close resemblance 
of the forms of the earlier numerals) has enabled 
Dr. Konow to show that these languages, although Tibeto- 
Burman at the present day, are built up on a substratum 
of an entirely different linguistic family—the Munda. 
The Munda languages at present occupy the central hills 
of India, and traces of their influence are observable 
even In the Aryan languages of the Eastern Gangetic 
Valley, Hence there must once have been «a time when 
they were far more widely spread than they are to-day, 
and have extended as far north-west as the Panjab 
Himalaya, This, taken in connection with Pater Schmidt's 
proof of the connection of the Munda 1s rnagces with 
Khasi and with Mon-Khmér, and, perhaps, timately 
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with the languages of the Pacific even as far as 
Easter Island, opens out questions of wide ethnological 
interest. 

The section on the Bhil languages has offered us no 
surprises. Hopes were entertained that closer enquiry 
inte these forms of apecch might reveal some secrets as 
to the ethnological relationship of the Bhils themselves. 
Hut this hope has, I regret to say, come to nothing, 
The Linguistic Survey shows that all the Bhils speak 
various forms of an Aryan language closely akin to 
Gajarati, The vocabulary sometimes shows slight traces 
of Dravidian influence, but these few words may easily 
have been borrowed from neighbouring Dravidian tribes, 
and there is nothing to show that they belong to the 
original stock of the language. 

The Aryan languages of the East and Central Himalaya 
—Khas Kura of Nepal, Kumauni, and Garhwali—the 
sections dealing with which are now complete in 
manuseript, show some interesting results from the 
collision between Aryan and Tibeto-Burman forms of 
speech. The Aryan languages we know, from history, 
to have been brought by immigrants from Rajputana. 
The old Aryan language of the Khaéas seems to have 
died ont. The presence of the numerous Himalayan 
Tibeto-Burman languages in the same country has 
strongly influenced the Rajasthani grammar brought by 
the immigrants, and, especially in Khas Kura, we come 
across several instances of an Aryan noun declined, or 
an Aryan verb constructed, aceording to the rules of 
Tibeto-Burman grammar. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 

CAMPERLEY. 

July Lith, 1608, 


J.8 Aa. LOE. 78 


Piste 
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BHOJAPURA, NEAR KANADY. 

The inscription at Peheva or Pehoa, in the Karnal 
district (line 9, Hp. Ind., i, 187, ed, Buhler; ante, p. 768), 
mentions the erection of a temple of Visnn “on the 
bank of the Ganges in famous Bhojapura, near famous 
Kanyakubja,” aw Weragen(aa)] Biravt saat. 
When writing about Kanauj (ante, Le.) I did not know 
the position of Bhojapura, and guessed that it might be 
a suburb of the imperial city. In reply to my enquiry, 
the Collector of the Farrukhabad District has kindly sent 
me a report by a Tahsildair, which shows that the village 
Bhojapura still exists in the pargana of the same 
name. It stands on the same side of the river, namely’, 
the right bank, as Kanauj, and is distant from the city 
about 30 miles by road and 35 miles by water. 


The oldest building now visible is a mosque with an 


inscription attributed to the time of Alamgir or Aurangzeb. 
But there is a local tradition that an ancient temple of 
Someévarnath, which formerly stood on the bank of the 
Ganges, was destroyed by a Raji named Makrand in 
the days of Alamgir. The Ganges now flows at a distance 
of 2 miles from the village. 

The Tahsildar states that the name of the city is 
written in Nigari as aaa, Kannauj, and in the Persian 
character as rami 


Vincent A. Sarvs. 
Augnat fith, 7908. 


———— 


THe CorixnacGe or NEPAL: SUPPLEMENTARY Note, 

In the present note I wish to add one or two remarks 
and to make one or two minor corrections which I had 
intended to make on receipt of the proofs of my paper, 
had it been possible to send them out to me for revision, 
I would note that none of the corrections now made in 
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any way affect any of the arguments or conclusions of 
the paper. 
The Early Cormeage, 
1. Referring to the objects in front of the lion on the 
obverse of the coin of Jisnu Gupta (Pl. I, Fig. 8), on 


p. 717, L 20, T have said. “The upper one is a flower 


consisting of six petals round a centre, and the lower one 
appears to be a lotus leaf.” This is a mistake, The lower 
object is the lion’s raised paw, 

2. The obverse and reverse of coin No, 6 of AthSu- 
varman (PL. I, Fig. 6) have by mistake been transposed on 
the plate, and also in the deseription of the coin on p. 719. 
The reverse of this coin on p. 719 should therefore-be read 
as obverse, and the obverse as reverse. 

4. With reference to the device of the sun surrounded 
by rays, on the reverse of the coins of Arnsu-varman, 
Professor Lévi suggests that it may be a rebus for the 
name Arhénu, ‘a ray’ (Lévi, “ Le Népal,” vol. ii, p. 143). 

4. The reverse of com No, 8, of Jisnu Gupta, in the list 
on p. #19 has been described as “ornamental symbol” only. 
This symbol is an ornamental form of a “ Nandipada 
trisule,” or trident, with the two hoofs of the hull Nandi 
at its base, This is referred to on pp. 677 and 678, but 
should also have been entered in the description of this 
coin in the list, 

The Malla Coinage. 

1. The sentence in the twenty-fourth line of p- 697, with 
reference to the name of Vira Narsithha, whose name 
I have given as the seventh ruler of Patan, that “His name 
does not oceur in the Vathéavall or in Wright's table,” is, 
of course, a slip of the pen for “or in Bendall’s table,” to 
which reference is made in the ease of this and the other 
names of rulers now added. 

2. The reference to the mohar of Ranajita Malla in the 
fourth line of p. 700 should be PL ID, Fig. §, and not 
Pl. I, Fig. 6, as given. 
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3. In referring to the mohar of Jaya Prataipa Malla 
(No. 12, Pl. II, Fig, 12), which he copied from the Moghal 
rupee, I have said (p, 707, 1. 9), “The upper line of 
characters on the reverse appears to be intended for the 
commencement and last portion of ‘ Shih ‘Alamgir,’ from 
whose coms Pratapa Malla would therefore appear to have 
copied them.” This should be “Shah Jahangir,” from 
whose coin it was copied, and is correctly given as such 
against this coin (No. 12) in the list on p, 724, 

I would remark, in regard to this, that the introduction 
of Horal decoration over the field of the coin by Jaya 
Pratapa Malla would also appear to have been taken from 
the eoins of Shih Jahangir. 

4. The word “within” should be inserted before the 
words “ the central circle” in the third line on p, 708. 

5. The last figure in the dates of the following coins, 
which has been given as '6,' should be '5,' and their dates 
should therefore be as given below -— 


















Pack | ee Nast or Kowa, rena A.D, 
7 | 19 | Pestapa Malla | ame | (ess 
728 zi) Vira Mahindra Malls Rah 1715 
7a BL Youu Norendm Malla ay] 1685 
Ta | 58 Youu Naremira Malla bai 185 
736 | Hii Narasitiha  -$a5 1715 
78 | no Jaya Rajya Prokiéa Malla : aS 1735 


6. In the deseription of the reverse of coin No, 57 in 
the list on p. 734, the sentence “Ip triangles, to 1. vase 
for offerings, to r. standard” should be “In triangles, to 
r, vase for offerings, to 1. calya,” 

7. In the description of the reverse of com No, 58 on 
pe 734, =n words “Light pointed figure” should be “ Eight- 
pointed figure.” 
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4%. In the deseription of the reverse of coin No, 64 on 
P. 736 the words “and paduba” should be omitted, as 
Ido not, on re-examining the coin, think that the two 
objects which I have deseribed as a ‘piduki" are 
intended for it, but are merely ornamental. and are not 
the shape of feet. 

#. In referrmg to the title “ Sarhgitarnnava Piraga “ 
assimed by Yoga Narendra Malla of Patan (p. 706, 1. 13), 
[have only referred to one of his coins (No. 55) on which 
this title occurs. It also oceurs on his coins Nos, 58 and 
59 (vide those coins in the list, pp, 734 and 735). 

10. I tind that in giving the list of symbols which 
occur on the Malla coins (pp. 699-7038) I have omitted 
the sun and moon, which appear on most of the coins, 
except those of the early type, as the Malla kings claimed 
descent from both the Solar and Lunar races. 

11. In referring to the design adopted by Prthvi 
Narayana Saha for the mohar of the Gorkha Coimage, 
T have said (p. 703, 1, 20) that it “was copied by his 
brother Dala Mardana Saha when king of Patan (No. 73; 
Pl. VI, Fig. 13)."" This requires some further explanation, 
as Dala Mardana Saha reigned at Patan from 1761 to 
1705 ap., though the coin bears date 1768 a.p.,and Prthvi 
Narayana did not conquer Nepal until that same year, 
Prthvi Narayana, however, struck coins after his first 
conquests, and previously to his final conquest of the three 
kingdoms, as shown by his coin (Pl. VII, Fig. 1), which 
hears date 1676 Saka, corresponding to 1744 Ap, 

12, The date a.p. of the coin of Dala Mardana Saha, 
referred to above (coin No, 75, p. 739), is given in the 
list as 1678 ap. This should be 1668. The Newar date 
(855 N.S.) 15 correctly given. 

The date on this coin of Dala Mardana Siiha is difficult 
to explain, On the death of Visvajita Malla in 1761 ap, 
the Pradhins went to Noakot and asked Prthvi Nariiyana 
to become king of Pitan. He declined, but proposed 
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his brother Dala Mardana, whom they accepted, and who 
reigned for 4 years, from 1761 to 1765. The Varnéavali 
says that “being a Gorkhali he did everything without 
consulting the Pradhiins, who were therefore displeased 
and expelled him. Then they brought a descendant of 
Viévajita, named Tejanarsithha Malla, and made him Raja. 
He reigned for three years”! (1765 to 1768). It is 
eurious that there should be no coin of Dala Mardana 
bearing date of the years that he is reeorded to have 
reigned, but that a eoin should have been struck by him 
three years after he ceased to be king, and in the year 
that his brother Prthvi Nar&yana conquered the country. 
E. H. Watss. 


Kasya-DaTTA Misna, KESAVA-DASA, AND THE PRABODHA- 
CANDRODAY A, 


Professor Hultzsch (Epigraphia Indica, i, 220) has 
shown that the Prabodia-candrédaya of Krsna Misra 
was written between 1050 and 1116 ap, 

The celebrated Hindi poet Késava-diisa Misra, of Orcha 
in Bundélkhand, wrote the Vij Mine-gitd® in Sam. 1667 
(1610 A.p.). It was dedicated to Vira-sitha, brother of 
Indra-jita Sitha, and son of the Bundéla king Madhukara 
Sabi of Oreha, The Vijnana-gita is a Hindi paraphrase 
af the Prabodha-candrédaya. In the preface Kééava- 
disa states that his father’s name was Kasi-natha Misra, 
and that his grandfather was Krena-datta Migra, who was 
A great pandit. | 

Professor Hultzsch refers to the coincidence between 
A passage in the Prabodha-candrodaya, in which Kirtti- 
varman’s general, Gopala, “having crushed the ocean- 
like army of Karna, obtained the splendour of victory 
in battle, just as Madhumathana, having churned the 


* Wright, History of Nepal, p, 2n1, 
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milk-otean, obtained Laksmi,” with a corresponding 
passage in the Mahdbaé inseription. An exactly similar 
statement is made in the Vipfildna-gita# about Vira-sithha, 
who fought the Pramaras and Tomaraszy@-s7} fara afa 
we Bat Waa wag, who churned many oceans of battle, 
and took therefrom the Laksmi (or prosperity) of the 
kingdom, For further information about Vira-sihha 
see below, 

It is stated by pandits in India, and is commonly 
believed, that Késava-disa's grandfather was the author 
of the Prabédha-condrédaya, but a comparison of dates 
shows that this is impossible. Either the two persons are 
quite cistinet, or else Késava-disa has omitted some names 
from his genealogy. 

The Bundélas, under whom Késéava-disa lived, were 
quite distinct from the Candélis, under which dynasty 
the author of the Prabddhka-candrodaya lived, In the 
preface to the Kawi-priya, Késavea-dasa gives the following 
genealogy of the Bundélis :-— 

(1) Vira, of the Gaharwar clan. 
(2) Karana, a great conqueror. 
(3) Arjuna-pala, born at Mahé. 
(4) Sahana-pala (? Sihana-péla). 
(5) Sahaja-karana. 

(6) Naunika-déva. 

(7) Prthviriija. 

(8) Rama-sirnha, 

(9) Raja-candra. 

(10) Médini-malla. 

(11) Arjuna-déva, a conqueror and pious. 

(12) Malakhina, fearless in battle. 

(13) Pratapa-rudra, Founded the city of Orcha 
(1531 a.p.). Krena-datta Misra was his spiritual 
instructor. 

(14) Bhérati-candra. Fought Shér Shah. He had no 
son, and was succeeded by his brother. 
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(15) Madhukara Sahi. He had many contests with 

| Akbar. (He died in 1593 ap.) He left nine 
sons—Dulaha Rima Sahi, Horila Sithha, Rédala 
Sithha, Ratna Séni, Indrajita, Ranajita, Satrujita 
Vira Sirhha, Hari Sithha. 

(16) Dulaha Rama Sahi succeeded Madhukara, and 
Was praised for his bravery by Akbar. He 
left Orch& and founded the Chandar State. 
Sueceeded by his son, 

(17) Rama Sahi (1612-20 a.p,), His son was 

(18) Bharatha (Bharata) Sahi (1620-46), 

Here Kéénva-diisa’s genealogy ends, It was to Vira 
Sithha, the son of Madhukara Sahi, that Késava-diisa 
dedicated the Vijid@na-gita, 

Vira Sithha died in 1627 ap. Hoe was a great warrior, 
and made the name of Bundéla a terror to the surrounding 
states. At the head of a troop of desperados he murdered 
Abi'l Fazl at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Jahangir) Akbar, in consequence, sent troops against 
him, but on that monarch’s death he was taken into 
favour by Jahangir, 

On pp. 204, of the Bundelkhand Gazetteer there is 
4M genealogy of the same fumily, based on Lal Kavyi's 
Chattra-prakase, which differs slichtly from 


t 


the above, 
G. A. Grierson, 

CaMREnL EY. 

September Src, MNS, 


THe PASPAVAS AND THE KAURAV AS. 

The great importance of the questions rajsed by 
Dr, Grierson in his note on Pp. 887 seq. of the Journal 
will perhaps justify a very brief reply. 

The point I made was siinply that in the Vedic literature 
there is no trace of any distinction, either (2) racial or 
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(5) religious, between Kuru and Paficila, and that. that 
literature lends no support to any theory which makes 
the Patedlas earlier immigrants or anti-Brihmanical, by 
which term I alluded to what appears still (p. 843) to be 
Dr. Grierson's view, viz. that the Pafiealas were guided by 
Keatriyas who introduced and held unorthodox views. 
I took exception to the view that, assuming that the 
Paticilas were Bhagavatas,' that fact showed that they 
were under Keatriya guidance, on the ground that there 
was no substantial evidence that Bhigayatism is not due 
to the Brihmanas, just as much as the Brahman doctrine 
known to some of the older Upanisads. 

Aguinst the argument from the main body of the Vedie 
texts for the connection of Kurus and Paficalas, a connection 
asserted by all Vedie scholars, including Professor Maedonell, 
Dr. Grierson can only set the theory that the compound 
Kuru-Pafieala does not proye relation any more than “the 
frequent use of similar compounds at the present day does 
so in similar eases,” and he even suggests that the compound 
may refer to the country inhabited by two sets of Opposing 
tribes. This argument can be left to its own merits ; more 
substantial are the references to the Chindogya Upanisad 
(pp. $41, 842), but | am unable to tind in them a single 
hint of opposition between Kuru and Patieila—they help 
to confirm my view that the Vedie literature has no trace 
of the alleged split—and Drupada’s actions have no hearing 
on Vedic times when he was not known, and do not 
distinguish Kuru from Paficalu, The Epie shows clearly 
that later Kuru and Pafedla might and did firht, but: it 
never hints that they fought on religious or racial * 
grounds; the Vedic literature shows us the two tribes 
united—probably originally called by one name (Kuru- 
Krivi}—and living in close union. Any theory which at 

’ For which there is no specially decisive evidence, 


* In the sense thot the Paficdlas were earlier immigrants than the 
Kurua, and might almost be called different nationulities (p, &38), 
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the present day claims that the war has its roots im 
differences of race or religion 1s certainly revolutionary. 

For even in the Epic? the war is Kauravas verses 
Pandavas, not Kuru versus Paticila. The theory that it is 
Kuru verstis Fafiedla is due to Lassen and was accepted 
by Weber, and Holtzmann later invented the famous 
‘inversion’ theory which von Schroeder adopted. Both 
theories, however, belong to pre-scientific study of the 
Epc, and Dr, Grierson must have strangely misread the 
foremost authority on the Epies, Professor Hopkins, if he 
does not see that he rejects either view, for reasons to my 
mind absolutely convincing. ‘To Lassen, too, we owe the 
theory of the armed strife of Brihmana and Keatriya, but 
he wrote when Vedie studies were yet young, and I hardly 
fancy that Dr. Grierson will tind any Vedie scholar to 
accept the theory of Visvimitra as a Keatriya in the Veda, 
which flatly contradicts all the evidence, nor do T hesitate 
to hold that all Vedie Reis were Brihmansas. Ina sense 
there was in India a long struggle between Keatriya and 
Brihmana, but it was not waged by weapons, nor is it 
reflected in the struggle of Kaurava and Pandava, 
Ksatriyas equally. 

The first of Dr. Grierson’s statements on p. 843 is 
answered by the preceding remark. The second rests on 
the unproved hypothesis of the Kuru land alone being 
Madhyadeéa, and the equally unproved theory that Kuru 
and Pafeala were opposed. Against (3) the theory of 
learned and unorthodox Kesatriyas, I can now quote—if 
I may for the moment share Dr. Grierson's reverence for 
anthority—the great weight of Professor Bloomfield’s 
opinion (see above, p, 883), As regards (4), if there 
were no unorthodox Kesatriyas—and the tasks assigned to 
“s. Correct inlet on p, 838 of Dr. Grierson’s article to 400 a.0., whieh 

® See J.4.0.8., xiii, O1 209, ; Great Epic of India, p. 307. 


' The true relation of Brihmana and 
Hopkins, J.A.0.8,, xiii, 72, Beatriya is woll Inid down by 
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them in the Epie preelude their having given much time to 
speculation—they could hardly exist among the Pamcalas. 
As regards (5), the Paficdlas no doubt lived east and south 
of the Kurus, but not of Madhyadeéa, which even in 
Varahamihira’s time included Paficaln (above, p, TST). 
As regards (6), the evidence for polyandry in Patcala is 
confined to Drupada's consent to the marriage of his 
daughter with the Pandavas: the amount of explaining 
away it receives in the Epic forbids our assuming that it 
Was a common practice in Paficila; it may have been 
forced on the king by his allies, who evidently controlled 
his actions. For replies to (7) and (8) see above. 

Of the other remarks in Dr. Grierson’s note, 1 must take 
especial exception to the view that the Aitareya Brahmana 
does not place the Kuru-Paiicalas in the Madhyadeda, and 
that there was a usage which reckoned the Kurus as the 
Madhyadeéa par excellence, It is perfectly true that in 
the Aitareya Brihmana, viii, 14, the word Madhyadega 
does not occur, but there occurs the phrase asyaip 
dhruntyamn madhyamdyige profisthiydys digi, which is 
with all deference, I submit, better Vedie Sanskrit than 
Madhyadesa, and, indeed, I am not aware of any passage 
in the Brahmanas where Madhyadega occurs: When it 
is found, in Manu, ii, 21, it extends to all the country 
between Himavant and Vindhya, east of Vinagana! and 
west of Prayfiga, and in the Pali books the expression 
means, according to Rhys Davids? the whole of Aryan 
North India ; at any rate, it does not denote the land of 
the Kurus, and so an attempt to identify the land of the 
Kurus and Madhyadeda lacks any foundation. 

For the close connection of Kurn and Pafeala may be 
adduced the signiticant fact that Aruni, the great figure of 
Brahmanism, was a Kurupaficala (Satapatha Brahmana, 
xi, 4, 1, 2). The Pafiedlas, indeed, must be regarded as 


! See Bihler, §. AE, xiv, 2. 
* JRLALS., 10M, p. 91. 
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ao Kuro stem amalgamated with other Aryan elements ;' 
the name no doubt is due to the fact of union, and when 
we find in the older books, the Paficaviméa Brihmana and 
the Maitriyoni Samhiti,* Kuruksetra alone mentioned, 
we can draw no argument from that fact to the barbarous 
or un-Brahmanical character of the Paficilas, 

As for the relation of Samkhya-Yooa and Bhakti, it is 
surely impossible to assert that an atheistic faith, like the 
Simkhya, or a faith with an external and inorganic deity, 
like the Yoya, is essentially connected with a faith which 
has meaning only because of the existence of a true deity. 
That it is possible to graft much of the detail of Samkhya 
and Yoga into the system of the strict Vedinta is seen in 
the Vedintasira; the same process is still easier with the 
Bhakti doctrine, and, moreover, all Indian philosophy is 
based on a common set of doctrines which preclude much 
originality in details, But in this case the fundamental 
doctrines of Simkhya and Yoga alike, so far as they are 
original, are quite inconsistent with Bhakti. 

T must conelude with a mild protest against the use of 
evidence of relationships derived from the Puranas and the 
pseudo-Epic, as on pp. $41, 842 of Dr, Grierson’s note, 
It belongs to an antiquated theory of method, is utterly 
unsound in principle, and can lead to no useful result.” 

A. BerniepaLe Kerri. 
pls re ae Suakrit Literatere, jp. 213 seq. ; Oldenberg, Buddha, 


® Bee von Schroeder's ed., 
1, 218 soy, 

* To obvinte misunderstanding it should he noted thut I have nev 
doulited the obvious fact that there ore earlier and Lister icasoned 
into India, but only that the Pafcdlas and Kuras respectively represent 
theese different strnta. If (a8 mentionel on p, Rn of my note) the 
Mahabharata had given as a war of Kora Panola against Kosala. 
Videha-Magadha, the ethnologics! and linguistic evidence wonld have 
come in very satisfactorily, as expluj ning the ultimate hasis of the war. 
But the Epic does not give ts this, nor does it lund Any sippert to the 
Senge theory adapted in the new edition of the Indian Empire of the 

Ming fence’ (ef. Kennedy, J. f.4.5,, 1908, p. saa, |; os 


a 


l, Pp. 2x, xxi, and of. Pischel, Ved, Stud., ti, 
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NOTE ON THE ABOVE, 

Mr. Keith will forgive me for not carrying on the 
controversy. I have said what I had to say in my last 
note, and I confess that after reading what he now Bays 
I remain impenitent and unconvinced. 1 cannot quite 
make out whether my theory is revolutionary because it is 
new and startling or because it is based on old and effete 
arguments, but, at any rate, 1 am grateful to him for 
giving me an opportunity of acknowledging that in my 
last note I omitted to state that Professor Hopkins did not 
accept the ‘inversion’ theory. That theory, however, does 
not affect my argument one way or the other. 

I should like to add one thing which was accidentally 
omitted in copying out my last note for the press. Tt is 
about the Krivis. Sayana (Ag-vada, I, xvii, 6) says that 
they were Asuras, The Satapatha Brahmana eave that 
‘Krivi’ is an old name of the Paficdlas, Therefore, 
Mr. Keith's orthodox Paficilas of the Madhyadééa were 
Asuras. Somebody—lI, or Siyana, or Mr. Keith, or the 
author of the Satapatha #rdlmena—must be wrong here, 
and I leave the problem for others to solve as best they 
ean if the Pafedlas in those early times did live in the 
Madhyadééa. 

G, A, GRIERSON. 


CAMNEELEY. 
September Lith, 18, 


ON THE SAMARITAN Book oF Josuva. 

Dr, Gaster, on the 16th June, read a paper before the 
Society on his new discovery, of which he gave an 
admirable synopsis in the last number of the Jowrnal, 
This appeared almost simultaneously with his Intro- 
duction and Text in the Zeitterhrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindiechen Gesellschaft for July (vol. \xti, part ii), 
I ventured, at the conclusion of his paper, to question the 
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eritical value of the book, and submitted that the learned 
lecturer had not made out an even prima facie ease for its 
antiquity, His claim for the independence and age of his 
book was, in his paper, based upon general grounds, which 
scarcely warranted the assumption, and now that the text 
has appeared we can but feel the more convinced that we 
are dealing with a quite modern compilation borrowed by 
the Samaritans from the Jews, and not even borrowed 
without acknowledgment! 

The book consists of twenty-four chapters,of which nearly 
half correspond, almost verbatim, with the Massoretie text 
of about half our Biblical Joshua. Tt will he remembered 
that Joshua is naturally and almost equally divided into 
a historical and geographical part. The historical portion 
is reproduced in half of the Samaritan book. The other half 
contains Midrashic stories about Joshua and his legendary 
war with Shobach and alliance with Nobach, king of the 
two and o« half tribes on the other side of the Jordan 
Dr. Gaster admits that the legends here imeorporated, 
“which seem to have been in cireulation as early as the 
second century H.C., were readily taken up by the Jewish 
Midrash and by the Samaritan adaptors of the Book of 
Joshua,” but claims that as to the part parallel to the 
Hebrew Massoretic text, “it must be an old Hebrew text 
taken over by the Samaritans, and handled by them in the 
same way as they handled the text of the Pentateuch, 
and even with greater freedom,” 

In 1902, a well-known Hebraist, A. M. Lunez, published 
in his Hebrew annual Jerwaalem (vol, vi, part ii) “The 
Book of Joshua of the Samaritans in Hebrew.” In 
a short introduction he pointed out, quoting Kirchheim, 
that previously only an Arabie version had been known, 
but that “one of the learned Samaritans in Nablous” had 
given him a Hebrew version written in Hebrew and 
Samaritan characters in parallel columns, which differed 
greatly from the Arabic, Its resemblance to the Biblical 
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text, apart from intentional alterations and additions, was 
80 great that it would have seemed to have been derived 
therefrom, except that he doubted whether present-day 
Samaritans had sufficient mastery of Hebrew to have been 
able to compile a book of which the first chapters were 
taken from the Biblical text, incorporating alterations 
contained in their Arabie Joshua, and the last were 
translations from the Arabic. Such a task would not 
have been easy for Jews, and, besides, the Samaritan who 
sold him the book only charged him the price of a copy. 
And so, without committing himself to a definite opinion, 
Luncz admits the possibility that it might have been 
composed by one of the Samaritan seribes In ancient 
times, and leaves it to the critics to decide. Lunea’s text. 
occupies 16 pages Svo, and ends at xxiii, 3 of Dr. Gaster's 
edition, with an editorial note promising the continuation 
af 5000 48 1t reaches the editor's hands, 

In the following number of Jerusalem (part iii) the 
lewrned and well-known scholar David Yellin gives a 
short review, entitled * Book of Joshua or Chronicle?” in 
which he says that the published text is not a version of 
the Samaritan Book of Joshua translated by Kirehheim, 
nor «© contemporary Samaritan forgery, but simply 
a Hebrew version of Abu'l-Fath’s Chronicle, whieh he 
éomposed in both Arabic and Hebrew in S856 Heg., but 
that where borrowed from the Biblical Joshua the Arabie 
version greatly condenses the narrative. Yellin then 
points out that the Hebrew is full of gross Arabisms, and 
he gives seventeen prominent instances, which are, he adds, 
characteristic of Samaritan literature and liturgy through- 
out Moslem times down to the present day, 

Dr. Gaster is therefore hardly justified in saying that 
Lunes “ printed a bare transcript of [a similar copy ] in the 
Jerusclem periodical. [t shared, evidently, the fate of 
the Samaritan original, it has remained unknown and 
unrecognized,” Dr. Gaster's view is rather that which at 
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first sight commended itself to Lunez, But so far the 
sonsensus of authority is on the side of Yellin, Professor 
Harnack, in an interview with the correspondent of the 
Standard, Baron von Gall, in a letter to the Frankfiirter 
Zeitwng, Rev. M. H. Segal, of Oxford, in the Jewish. 
Chronicle, Professor Sigmund Frankel, of Breslau, in the 
Tuy) (Berlin), have given various arguments against the 
authenticity of the Hebrew text of the Samaritan Joshua. 
Finally, Dr. A. S. Yahuda, of Berlin, in a paper read 
before the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences on the 
30th July and in another read before the Orientalist 
Congress at Copenhagen on the 16th August, has given 
the weightiest grounds for rejecting the work as a late 
compilation, and in its present Hebrew form perhaps not 
twenty years old. For technical criticism the Arabist is 
referred to Dr. Yahuda’s paper, but he makes one or two 
historical points which are outside “the philological aspects 
af the book,” with which Dr. Gaster did not deal in the 
précis of his paper which appeared in the last number of 
the Jowrnal, 

The reference in chapter 24 to the scroll of the law, 
written by Abisha, son of Phineas, “in the 13th year 
ince the entry of the children of Israel to Palestine,” 
could not possibly have been written before the fourteenth 
century. This scroll is first mentioned by Abu'l-Fath in 
1355, and, as Yahuda claims, the real writer was Abisha, 
the son of Phineas, High Priest of the Samaritans between 
1204 and 1358, of whom great wonders are related im 
the Samaritan Chronicles. Perhaps he was regarded as 
a sort of reincarnation of his illustrious ancestor (7) and 
namesake, 

Yahuda also mentions the Hebrew translations of the 


1 And the Theoloyierhe Liternfurzeitimgy of Lith August; see alao the 
Jee World of 26th June, and Dr, Gaster'’s reply in that of dnd July. 

2 Published in Sonderabdruck, Coher die Crerhthett dea Somoritaniechen 
Varetinckes, Berlin, Holwrer, 1 Mask. 
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Shobach episode, published by Samuel Shallum in the 
Juchasin of 1566, in which, as I pointed out in the 
discussion after Dr, Gaster's paper, he says, “I have found 
and seen it in a book of the Chronicles of the Samaritans, 
and they record that they saw it in a Midrash of the Jews.” 
C153 WIN INE? ASN OMNIA 31957 TDS Ss ‘Ay 
ovina oe W:- That is surely a Samaritan admission that 
their book was based on Jewish sources and not an 
independent text. 

At the Orientalist Congress, Yahuda drew attention to 
the correspondence between the Samaritans and Scaliger 
and Marshall, published by Juynboll in the introduction 
to his edition of the Arabic text of Joshua, from which it 
appears that the Samaritans at that date possessed the 
Book of Joshua in Arabic only, and that they asked for 
and obtained in 1687 the Hebrew text of the Book of 
Joshua from England ! 

The Samaritans even of to-day are not absolutely devoid 
of culture and literary ability. Jacob ben Aaron? their 
High Priest, not only speaks Hebrew, but has written in 
Arabic a book on the History and Religion of the 
Samaritans. Nine chapters of this have been translated 
by Dr. Barton into English (Bibl. Sacra, xiii, pp. 385-426), 
Jacob himself could have been capable of this Samaritan 
mystification, 

All these considerations make it almost impossible to 
credit that this Hebrew text now published is in any way 
independent of the Massoretic text. Anyhow, the Samaritan 
Joshua 1s interesting enough to have attention called to it 
once again, and we are grateful to Dr, Gaster for having 
made it poprilar, 

E. N. ADLER. 

September Lath, 

' For his genealogy, etc., see Cowley in Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, 1M, p. 73. 
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My Reprty. 

Mr. E. N. Adler enters again the list of protagonists 
against the authenticity and antiquity of the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, which he now deseribes as being possibly 
a compilation of the last twenty years. He has fortified 
himself with the apparent testimony of some Continental 
writers, contained in short notices in daily papers, and 
with the paper read by Dr, Yahuda in Berlin and at the 
last Congress of Orientalists. He is leaning on a broken 
reed and must not be surprised if he finds his hand piereed, 
For the time being I will limit myself to some of the 
points which he raises, euided by his new-found masters 
und being thereby misled. 

Until I published the text, no one in Europe or America 
knew of the edition of Lunez, not even Mr. Adler. And 
what I said in my paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society on July 16th stands absolutely uncontradicted. 
I am not dealing here with the so-called Arabisms ; they 
belong to the philological part of the investigation, which 
will be carried on in another place. But Mr. Yellin as 
well as Mr. Lunez, who know the Samaritans thoroughly, 
are of one opinion, that there is not a man living among 
them who could write such a Hebrew book. The fact 
that the actual High Priest can write Arabic treatises, 
which on examination may be found to be unacknowledged 
copies from older Arabic Samaritan writings, is surely not 
quite so valid an argument for his Hebrew scholarship as 
Mr. Adler would like us to infer, 

There are, however, the so-called historical points, which 
Mr. Adler evidently adopts unreservedly from Yahuda, 
and with these I must deal in detail. It is a pity that 
Mr. Adler should pin his faith on Yahuda, and should 
not have taken the trouble of verifying the statements 
made somewhat rashly by the former, There is first the 
question of the Scroll of Abisha, which is mentioned at 
the end of the Samaritan Book of Joshua, and in reality 
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belongs to the ‘Chronicle; and not to the Book itself, 
which finishes with the death of the High Priest Eleazar, 
According to Yahuda—Adler, Abul-Fath waa the first to 
mention this Seroll, and therefore the Book of Joshua 
must have been composed after 1354, the time of Abul- 
Fath. Yahuda evidently does not know anything about 
Samaritan literature. As I had stated in my Introduction 
to the edition of the Book of Joshua that I could not 
trace that Scroll in any older book than Abul-F ath, he was 
sutistied to copy my statement, and to draw from it quite 
an erroneous conclusian. It would take too long to repeat 
the entire history of the Seroll as given by Abul-Fath. 
Vilmar, in his Introduction to the Arabic edition of that 
Chronicle, has already drawn attention to the ‘solemn 
exhibition’ (not the finding as Yahuda wrongly translates) 
of that Scroll on the eighth day of Tabernacles by the then 
High Priest, Pinehas, amidst the rejoicings of the people. 
From this notice Yahuda (and Adler) have drawn the 
conclusion that the ‘exhibition’ was really a ‘find,’ and 
that the ‘find’ was nothing else than ao pious fraud 
perpetrated by that High Priest, who showed the people 
suddenly a copy of the Law written in the thirteenth year 
after the entry of the Israelites into Canaan. For what 
purpose such a fraud should have been committed just 
then no one knows, and none of these writers venture 
even to suggest. But the whole incident bears a different 
meaning. I do not expect Yahuda to know anything 
about the Samaritan Chronicle which Mr. Adler has 
published, but one might expect that Mr. Adler at least 
should know it. If he looks up pp. 99, 100 of his edition 
he will tind that in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
evred 1250, the Temple of the Samaritans was destroyed 
by some invading hordes, very likely the invasion of 
Babekan ; that most of the Samaritans were carried away 
into captivity, that they were rescued by the Samaritans 
in Damascus, and that only a few ventured to return to 
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Sichem ; furthermore, that shortly afterwards another 
calamity befell them in that place, in that they were 
dispossessed of another important site. It was only in the 
time of Pinehas that they enjoyed again some peace, and 
then, in sign of the settled condition, the old Seroll, which 
evidently had been hidden, was again shown publicly to 
the people on the day in which it was customary to show 
it regularly every year; so it has been the custom ever 
since, and no doubt so also in the time before those 
calamities had overtaken them. Mr, Adler in looking 
further at his Chronicle would find (p. 101) that Pinehas 
had two sons, of whom Abisha was the younger, and 
did wot sueceed his father in the position and dignity 
of High Priest, the place being rightly taken by his 
elder brother Eleazar, Nothing remarkable is mentioned 
of him, except that he was an inspired poet. In which 
chronicles has Mr. Adler found that “great wonders are 
related of him"? I have found none in his Chronicle, 
nor in my copy, nor in the older “'Tolidoth,” ed. Neubauer. 
Is it then likely that Pinehas the High Priest would 
attempt to palm off on a credulous multitude a brand- 
new copy of the Law written by a boy, for Abisha conld 
not have been very old in 1355, when that event 1s 
related to have happened? And how can anyone believe 
that man like Abul-Fath, versed in the lore of his people, 
eould have been deceived by such a palpable forgery ! He 
had seen the Seroll, he copied the inscription, and speaks 
of it with great veneration and respect. This alone ought 
to suffice to prove the higher antiquity of that Seroll. — 
Again, I ask of those who with an air of dogmatic 
infallibility put forth such an extraordinary theory, that 
they should have searched the Scriptures a little more 
carefully and try and see whether the Seroll has really not 
heen mentioned in any earlier writings prior to the date of 
Abul-Fath, If they had done so they would have found 
what I have found since, that this Seroll of Abisha is 
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actually mentioned in the old chronicle, “the Tolidoth,” 
ed. Neubauer, composed in the first instance in Damascus 
in the year 544 Heg, (7749 a.p,). This book is, moreover, 
one of the avowed sources of Abul-Fath, who mentions it 
distinctly and borrows largely from it. We find then (p.11) 
the following words :—* In that year (ie. the thirteenth 
year after the entry of the children of Israel into the land 
of Canaan) wrote Abisha the son of Pinehas the son of 
Eleazar the son of Ahron the priest—the peace of the 
Lord be upon them—the holy Seroll which is found in 
the town of Sichem—may the Lord proteet it—and is 
preserved in the house of the High Priest unto this very 
day.” Thus the Seroll of Abisha was known in Damascus 
already in the year 1149 to be in existence and preserved 
in Sichem, at least two hundred years previous to the time 
of Abul-Fath and the ‘invention’ of it by the High Priest 
Pinehas, who, by the way, was not the son of Eleazar, 
as given in the Seroll, but the son of Joseph. But what 
is still more preposterous is the assertion that the Scroll 
In question, which none of them had seen, dates from the 
second half of the fourteenth century. I have seen it, and 
I possess portions of a scroll dated 544 Heg. (1149); I have 
also minutely examined and partly photographed the dated 
scroll of 562 Heg. (1166); and I state that the Abisha is 
at least some centuries older than either of these, or of 
any other scroll which I have seen in Nablus. 

Dr. Yahuda, and after him Mr. Adler, refer to 
Juynboll, and say that the letters which passed between 
the Samaritans, Scaliger, Huntington, and Marshall are 
reprinted there. It is passing strange that Yahuda, who 
avers in his paper mentioned by Mr. Adler that he could 
not obtain the book of Juynboll, should now suddenly be 
able to refer to it. He may have since discovered the 
book, which is not so searce at all. But then he ought to 
have owned that he had committed a grave error in his 
assertions, and to have pointed out the fundamental fact, 
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which governs the whole problem, viz. that the author of 
this Arabic chronicle, known also as the Book of Joshua, 
states clearly that he “had translated this Book from the 
Hebrew into Arabic.” Why is this not mentioned? The 
answer is obvious. It would have destroyed at once the 
whole edifice erected by the disingennousness of Yahuda. 
But let this pass. Juynboll has not “ published that 
correspondence" at all; he merely refers to two or three 
points in that correspondence, It is incomprehensible, 
not to use a stronger expression, to find that Yahuda, 
with whom Mr. Adler evidently identifies himself, should 
have suppressed the sequel of that sending out of a Book 
of Joshua, Juynboll gives the passage in full, both im 
Arabic and in Latin translation, p. 7, m the note over- 
flowing from p. 6. They write m reply that they have 
compared the book sent to them, and it appears not to 
be a Samaritan book at all, but that it must be one of 
the Jews’. It contained the passage that the twelve 
stones taken out of the Jordan were placed on Mount 
Ebal, and they write—* Nos enim in nostra Lege legimus, 
his (apidibus) illos (Patres) mdificasse (aram) in monte 
Gertzim.” As they speak of the twelve stones having 
been fnvilf woon Mount Gerizim, they evidently refer to 
the Book of Joshua, and not to the Pentatench. They 
evidently rejected it as spurious, It must be pointed out, 
what has hitherto been overlooked or quite misunderstood, 
that they had asked for the Book of Joshua not because 
they had none, as Yahuda and his spokesman here seem 
to imply. They had asked also in every letter sent from 
the East for a copy of the Pentateuch, Surely they did 
not stand in need of another copy from Europe, They 
asked for such books as would be a proof positive, an 
irrefutable evidence, and a token from their brothers 
beyond the seas with whom they entered into corre- 
spondence that they were real Samaritans, and not 
members of any other sect, Jews or Karaites, If they 
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did not possess a Book of Joshua distinctive and different 
from that of the Jews, representing their own dogmatic 
views and favouring their claims, they would not have 
asked for a similar copy as a token of recognition of 
religious unity. The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
were the only Biblical books which would carry more or 
less weight, and these alone would be considered as valid 
tokens. Henee the demand for a copy of the Book of 
Joshua in addition to the Pentateuch. 

I fail to understand the repeated reference by Mr. Adler 
to the Yuhassin and the Shobach legend inserted there 
by the Constantinople editor Shallum. Since Sealiger 
no scholar has written on the Book of Joshua without 
referring to it. The reference is therefore somewhat stale, 
But why does Mr. Adler harp on it? It was not I who 
wished to prove that it wes not of a Jewish orwpin. 
On the contrary, all my arguments tended in the direction 
to prove that all the interpolations into the old text 
were of a purely Jewish-Aggadic or legendary origin, 
and that I had found in the Aramaic Targum a striking 
parallel to it, It is Yahuda, on the contrary, who asserts 
that this levend is of a late Arabie origin. Reland, whose 
knowledge of Arabic literature was unrivalled, and even 
greater than that of Yahuda, places 1t in the third century, 
long before any Arabic literature existed. The words 
of Shallum fully bear out my contention even more 
than my opponents imagine. I contend that the Book 
of Joshua has been incorporated at an early period into 
the ‘Chronicle’ of the Samaritans (vide my letter in 
the Times and the paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society), that ancient Jewish materials had been 
used by the old compiler, and that these legends had 
heen inserted into the text like the other legends known 
as Apocrypha into the books of Daniel, Esther, ete. 
Shallum says exactly the same thing: “He found this 
legend in the Chronicle of the Samaritans.” And what 
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is more valuable still: “that the Samaritans stated that 
they had seen it also in a Jewish Midrash.” So it must 
have existed in a Jewish book of Biblical legends. I have 
not the slightest doubt of the accuracy of that statement, 
for I have found not only in the Targum mentioned above 
another episode of the Shobach legend missing in the 
Hebrew recension of the Samaritan Book of Joshua, but 
also in other ad Jewish books of Biblical legends, one 
going as far back as to the Chronicle of Jerahmeel and 
the Latin Pseudo-Philo. When I published the Chronicles 
of Jerahmee! (1899) I intuitively referred to them as 
Hebrew Samaritan legends. I refer notably to the Kenaz 
legend, ch. lvii, § 35, p. 171, and Introd. p. Xeviil, 
Yahuda concludes from Shallum's note that the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua must have been originally composed in 
Arabic and not Hebrew, for Shallum does not know the 
Hebrew (where does he say so ?), which therefore could 
not have yet existed in 1566. Accordingly the Samaritan 
author of the Arwhic original of the Book of Joshua copied 
& Jewish Midrash, consequently also written in Arabic, 
This is certainly a startling discovery. It would be unique 
in Hebrew literature. It is for the first time that we 
hear of the Jews writing their legends in Arabic. No 
such Arabic Hebrew Midrash has hitherto been known. 
Equally serious is the other arguinent advanced by 
Mr, Yellin and endorsed by Mr. Adler. Mr. Yellin maintains 
that the book is not a forgery, but “ simply the Hebrew 
version of Abul-Fath’s Chronicle which he composed in 
both Arabic and Hebrew in 856 Heg. (1355), but that 
where borrowed from the Biblical Joshua the Arabic 
version greatly condenses the narrative.’ The Hebrew 
Samaritan Book of Joshua is then no longer a modern 
composition, but dates back to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, 1355 being the date of the Arabic Chronicle, 
lt is somewhat fatal to the theory that Abul-Fath is 
the author of the Arabic and Hebraw version, that in 
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giving the list of his authorities Abul-Fath should mention 
expressly the Book of Joshua as one among them, 
A comparison with the Chronicle ed. Juynboll proves 
beyond doubt his absolute dependence upon that source. 
De Saecy already has noticed this literal dependence, It is 
4 vicious circle in which my critics move. They start 
with Abul-Fath. Nothing anterior could have existed, 
and here we find Abul-Fath copying calmly an older 
Chronicle and the author of that Chronicle affirming at 
the very beginning of his work that he had translated 
it from the Hebrew. He lived at least 150-200 years 
before Abul-Fath, the reputed author of the Arabie and 
Hebrew versions of the Book of Joshua. 

I must stop now. Mr. Adler has sneceeded in condensing 
into his short note so many of the ‘striking’ proofs 
against the antiquity of the Book of Joshua that I might 
feel tempted to follow him into all the dark nooks and 
corners and to show up all the contradictions and 
impossibilities which he has gathered unto himself, But 
the day has not yet set on the Book of Joshua, and 
opportunity will still present itself to supplement these 
very brief remarks by which I hope to have gauged 
properly the standard of Yahuda's erudition and the 
flimsiness of his boasted arguments. They rest on 
a complete ignorance of Samaritan language and literature 
and on the suppression of facts fatal to his theories, 
I greatly regret that my friend Mr. Adler should have 
placed confidence in the superficiality of those who have 
hitherto not yet proved worthy of that confidence. 
In one respect Mr. Adler has changed his opinion since 
he spoke on the occasion of my paper. He believes now 
in the scholarship of the modern Samaritans. I do not. 
I have not changed my opinion. I differentiate between 
the persons and the books, My faith rests only on 
internal evidence, and whether the Samaritans would 
have declared the book to be old or to be new, I would 
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not have taken their word for it. It is diffieult to fathom 
the workings of the Samaritan mind. 

I reserve to myself the discussion of the so-called 
Arabisms and the linguistie proofs, which, as I may state 
already now, do not stand on a higher scientifie level 
than the literary proofs and historical evidences adduced 
hitherto. Other arguments will have to be advanced and 
stronger proofs shown if the true character of the Book of 
Joshua and the claim for its antiquity are to be successfully 
assailed. 


| M. Gaster. 
Segtember 22ncl, 1k, 


DHAMEK AT SARNATH. 

In the Annual Report of the Archwological Survey of 
India for 1904-5, Mr, Oertel informs us, on p. 60, that in 
a Jain manuscript of the seventeenth century “ Benares 
is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage, and, near it, at 
a locality called Dharmeksi, is said to have been a famous 
Bodhisattva sanctuary. ‘This can only refer to the 
locality of Sarnath, where the great Buddhist atiipa is still 
known as Dhamek. Mr. A. Venis, who kindly verified 
this reference for me, renders the Dharmekei os * the 
pondering of the law,’ a very appropriate name for the 
place where the wheel of the law was first turned.” 

Tam not in a position to state what were the 
components into which Mr, Venis resolved the compound 
Dharmeksa when he rendered it ‘ the pondering of the 
law. The words used to translate it do not ecorrespone 
m meaning to any technical expression adopted in 
Buddhist terminology, as far ag | can at present 
remember ; and it is in terms of Buddhist metaphor 
that a figurative expression of special sicnificance, and 
obviously Buddhist, should, where possible, be explained 

As students of Buddhism are aware, the term dhamma- 
cakkhit is frequently used { denote the eye which 
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apprehends the dhamme, Skt. dharma, the fundamental 
truth of Buddha's system summed up in the formula 
(manto or mantra): Ve dhamma hetuppabbrava, ete. 
This suggests the obvious derivation of the word 
dharmeksi—ilharmea +- tked, ‘beholding or seeing the 
dharma, the state of one possessed of the dhammea- 
cakkhi, When we turn to the narrative of the First 
Sermon delivered by Buddha at Benares, we find that, 
when he had propounded the Four Truths, he announced 
to his hearers that, when he had understood these Truths, 
his eyes were opened. His hearers were by the sermon 
enabled to apprehend the dhamme. This gives a clear 
and plausible explanation of the name Dhamek as applied 
to the stiipa erected on the spot where Buddha's first 
disciples, the tive young men who had preceded him to 
Benares, heard and apprehended the Truth, becoming 
ossessed of the dianmmacakhhi, 

The Sanserit dharmelsd (dharma + thet) would in 
Pali be represented by dhamma + thhha = dhammekkha, 
and this would by normal detrition become Dhamek. 


W. Hoey. 





September lth, 1008. 
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THe AnciENT History oF CHINA TO THE END OF THE 
CHou Dynasty. By Frrepricn Himrs, Ph. D., 
Professor of Chinese, Columbia University in the 
City of New York. The Columbia University 

ress, 10K, 

The appearance of this well-printed and attractive little 
volume, in which Professor Hirth has published «a course 
of lectures, “addressed,” he tells us in the Preface, “to 
such university students as did not intend to become 
specialists in the language and literature of China,” is an 
encouraging sign of the interest taken by the United States 
in the ancient history of the Far East, which recent 
political events have brought so much to the front. The 
author gives two quotations from Goethe on the flyleaf, 
describing how, in 1813, about the time of the battle of 
Leipzig, when patriotic cares preyed upon his soul, 
Germany's great poet took refuge in the history of China, 
and suggests that the novelty of the study and the very 
diversity of the subject may have a like salutary effect on 
the minds of some of his readers, Should this appeal be 
successtul, we have before us an ideal sketch of its early 
history and development, based more or less on modern 
lines of research, and generally free from the vagaries that 
have attracted other writers on the subject, 

The human mind seems to work much alike all over the 
world, and the earliest mythological speculations of the 
Chinese extend from the creation of the world out of chaos 
through a long fabulous period, during which the useful 
arts of life were severally discovered, till at last we come 
to historical times. The Chinese themselves have no 
traditions of any immigration from abroad, and they 
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appear, from native accounts, to have been living in the 
north-western part of what is now ealled China from the 
earliest times, and to have gradually evolved their peculiar 
civilisation as an agricultural community. The various 
stages are marked by them, as with us, by a Palwolithic 
time, when beams were shaped for houses and boats were 
hollowed out by rough stone axes; and a Neolithie time, 
when tools and weapons were more carefully fashioned 
out of jade and other hard stones; until copper, bronze, 
and iron in their turn replaced stone in the usual order. 

Professor Hirth sagely concludes that the wisest view 
we can, therefore, take of the origin of the Chinese is the 
agnostic. He criticises the ingenious, but hopeless, attempts 
of Terrien de Lacouperie to explain the early cultural 
developments as offshoots of Babylonian civilisation, and 
dooms his bulky tome on the subject to share the fate of 
De Guignes’ attempt, before the French Academy in 1758, 
to prove that the Chinese had grown out of an Egyptian 
colony. 

Having cleared the ground so far, and adopting for the 
nonce the dates of the native scheme of chronology, he 
proceeds to divide the period covered by his lectures under 
the following four headings :— | 

I. Mythological and Legendary (2852-2358 n.c.). 
2, The Confucian Legends (2357-1766 n.¢,). 

4, The Shang, or Yin, Dynasty (1766-1122 B.G,). 
4. The Chou Dynasty (1122-249 nc), 

The Chon Dynasty is further subdivided into five 
characteristic and well-detined periods -— 

1. Period of Imperial Authority (1122-1053 n.c.). 
2. Decline of Central Power (1052-697 u,c.), 

4. Century of the Five Leaders (696-586 n,c.). 

4. Age of Lau-Tzi and Confucius (585-476 B.C. ), 
5. Contending States (475-221 n.c,) 

Reference must be made to the pages of the book to 
follow the pleasing way in which the outlines of the 
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sketeh are filled in. The latest and best authorities are 
constantly consulted, such as Professor Chavannes in his 
translation of the Shi-ki annals, and Professor Legge in 
his edition of the Chinese classies ; a lecture of the latter, 
indeed, is transferred bodily from the China Review into 
the present book, oceupying over ten pages (207-217) in 
sinalltype. Many interesting questions erop up incidentally: 
that of the Hiung-nu, for example, whom Professor Hirth 
thinks identical with the Huns of Europe and of Turkish 
extraction, and fairly proves his case; and that of the 
fairy divinity Si-wang-mu, whose recent identification, by 
Professor Forke of Berlin, with the Queen of Sheba is not, 
by the way, accepted; while the arts of writing and 
painting, of bronze-casting, pottery, and silk-weaving, the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, and of its forerunner, 
the geomancer's south-pointing needle, all these come in 
for an illuminating word of notice. 

Tt is the fashion nowadays to decry Confucius, and 
Professor Hirth is not quite free from the tendency when 
he cites (p. 41) a missionary’s gibe against the sage, 
suggesting that he may have altered the cyclical date of 
an eclipse—* to bring it into conformity with his imperfect 
astronomical Enowledge, and especially with his prejudices 
against the possible reading of his original, caused by his 
ignorance of the precession of the equinoxes"—a gratuitous 
supposition, which is as unlikely as it is cumbersome. It 
seems rather a pity that Professor Hirth should have been 
moved to propose a new system of transliteration for 
Chinese words, when we are just getting used to the Wade 
orthography followed in Giles's and Goodrieh's dictionaries, 
but there is no time to labour the field here. It is explained 
at length im the imtroduction of the book, and there is 
besides an appendix full of chronological tables, and a 
useful outline map of China during the Chou dynasty at 
the end. The mise en scéne is, in fact, unusually complete, 
and the story is well worthy of perusal. s. W. B. 
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ANGLO-CHINESE ComMERCE aND DirLomacy (mainly in 
the Nineteenth Century) By A. J. Sargent (M.A. 
Oxon.), appointed Teacher of Foreign Trade in the 
University of London, at the London School of 
Economies. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1907. 





This is a preliminary sketch of the history of our 
relations with China in their bearing on the interests of 
commerce by a skilled statistician, who has taken the 
trouble to study the subject thoroughly, and presents it 
to his readers in a masterly and instructive manner. 
Originally intended as a historical introduction, and 
delivered in the form of a few lectures some years ago 
im Manchester, it has, as not infrequently happens, we 
are told im the Preface, expanded imto a volume, so 
that the ultimate aim of the history—the analysis and 
explanation of the commercial conditions of the present— 
is necessarily postponed. We shall look for its appearance, 
as the subject is of no small interest at the present 
moment. 

The present volume is generally based on first-hand 
authorities, a list of which is given in an annotated 
bibliography, including treaties, British and foreign, official 
accounts of embmssies, British consular reports, and reports 
of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, A long string 
of parliamentary papers is cited, and reference is made to 
parliamentary debates, but in the last case with a notable 
proviso—" China bulks considerably in Hansard, but the 
debates are not worth the expenditure of much time; 
with a few exceptions, the qualitications of the speakers 
seem to consist in « sufficient ignorance of the real nature 
of the problems with which they attempt to deal,” 

Mr. Sargent opens his account of the course of trade 
with passage from a letter of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Emperor of China, dated July 16th, 1596, the sentiments 
expressed in which, he says, would not be entirely out 
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of place in a diplomatic communication to Peking in the 
twentieth century. But this letter was not fated to reach 
its destination: the bearers, her faithful subjects, Richard 
Allen and Thomas Bromfield, met an tmiknown end on 
ther long journey through hostile seas, Next come the 
difficulties of the early efforts to open up trade relations 
through the Dutch and Portuguese, until the East India 
Company succeeded in establishing a privileged monopoly 
at Canton with the Hong merchants, which lasted 
until 1834. The succeeding chapters develop the trade 
from the Treaty of Nanking to the Treaty of Tientsin, 
and so onwards, with an aecount of the massacre at 
Tientsin and its causes, the Taiping rebellion and its 
bearings, and the development of ‘ Spheres of Influence; 
until we come, finally, to the renewal of the anti-foreign 
movement, and recent economic changes. 

The author is gifted with the power of seeing both sides 
of a question, and writes with fair impartiality, indicating 
the Chinese as well as the British point of view in the 
many difficulties that have arisen at different times to 
obstruct the flow of commodities, He seems to deprecate 
too much diplomatic interference with the natural course 
of trade, and rallies the merchant, as well as the mi SiOmMAry, 
for their too frequent appeals to the gunboat, He 
emphasizes the fact that China is economically self. 
sufficient, but sees signs that, like Japan, she is realizing 
the necessity of moving with the times, the result of which 
would be a vast increase in material power by China 
becoming a nation instead of a loose federation of 
provinces, 

“At present,” he concludes, “she is in tutelage, with 
her financial and economic policy laid down in. treaties 
forced on her by foreign Powers; such conditions would 
not be tolerated for a moment by a sovereign State 
possessing the power to remove them. The Chinese may 
be coerced into restraining their resentment for a time ; 

J.2A.8, 108, 74 
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the history of their relations with European Powers proves 
amply that they neither forgive nor forget. Onee they 
obtain sufficient material force, they are likely to assert, 
In no uncertain fashion, the claim to that right enjoyed 
even by minor Western nations, the right to determine for 
themselves the conditions of intercourse with foreigners.” 


& Wo. 


THe Seconp ArcHan Wak, 1878-80, Abridged Official 
Account. London: John Murray, 1908, 


This book is a valuable record, and is a very creditable 
production of the Intelligence Department of the Indian 
Army. It is especially noteworthy on account of the plans 
and photographs which it contains. Originally compiled 
under the direction of Sir Charles Macgregor,’ it has been 
revised and completed by Major Cardew of the 10th 
Bengal Lancers. The style of the book is simple and 
straightforward, and it is only here and there that we 
meet with an awkward expression. The meaning of the 
word ‘consistently at p. 2 in the clause which says that 
the Amir consistently denied to the British the sign of 
intimate friendship (viz. the reception of an embassy), is 
obscure, and perhaps it is a misprint for ‘eonstantly.’ 
There is little or no trace of animus in the book, though 
perhaps the remark at p. 467 that the independence of the 
political officer was possibly a contributory cause to the 
disaster of Maiwand, and the remarks at p. 188, ete., about 
Sir Louis Cavagnari’s mistaken belief in Ya'qib Khan are 
medications that the old antagonism bebween politicals and 
soldiers has not died out, Protwh| y Sir Charles Maceregor's 

* Maegregor's exploit of 


only briefly referred to at 
welled under the varus 


rooovertig the vuns abandoned at Charideh ie 
P 207, and his personnal share in the matter ja 
expression of “under the direction of Colonel 
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notes contained much more on the subject and lave heen 
severely edited. 

No aceount of a campaign can be altogether pleasant 
reading, and several painful incidents are recorded in this 
volume. Even those who approve of Lord Lytton's policy, 
and think that his resolution to despatch «a Mission to 
Kabul “at all ensts ” was right, must regret the appalling 
losses of men and animals, At Pp. 85 we have a vivid 
aceotnt by Surgeon-General Ker-Innes of the sufferings of 
the men on the march from Gandamuk to India, “ Their 
countenances betokened creat nervous exhaustion, combined 
with a wild expression difficult to describe: the eves 
injected, and even sunken ; a burning skin, black with the 
effects of sun and dirt; dry tongue; a weak voice, and a 
thirst which no amount of fluids seemed to relieve. Many 
of the men staggered rather than marched into their tents, 
and threw themselves down, utterly incapable of further 
exertion until refreshed by sleep and food. This was very 
marked in the 51st Light Infantry. Nor did the officers 
appear to be in any better plight. But if there was one 
class worse than another, it was certainly the medical 
officers and subordinates.” At p. 165 we are told in a note 
that during the advance of the Southern Afehan Field 
Foree, 11,912 dead camels were counted on the road 
between Chaman and Qandahar. At p. 183 there is a very 
striking account by Rasaldair-Major Naqshhand Khan of 
the attack on the Residency, though he only witnessed the 
beginning of the fray. At p. 244 we are told that 89 men 
were tried for their share in the attack, and that 49 of 
these were executed. But if Ya'qgab Khan were really 
responsible it would have been more to the purpose to have 
hanged him, and to have spared his soldiers, who perhaps 
only obeyed orders: At p. 408 we have an account of the 
gallant defence of his post by Major Waudby and his 
garrison of five men—a feat which is now commemorated 
at Bombay by an inscription, etc. There was an incident 
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in this affair which was a sort of parallel to the release 
of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse who could recite 
Euripides. The only person uninjured was a servant of 
Major Waudby, who could speak Pushtu, and saved him- 
self by reciting the Kelme, 

There is a very full account of the Maiwind disaster, 
and it is accompanied by a plan. Here the reticence 
observed in the rest of the book is to some extent 
abandoned, and the misbehaviour of the Bombay Grenadiers 
is not slurred over, though no allusion is made to the 
subsequent court-martials. 

H. BEvVERUDGE. 


Historic LaxpMARKS OF THE Deccas. By Major 'T. W. 
Haic. Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1407, 

This book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Decean. Major Haig has studied the native authorities 
in the original, and he has resided in Haidarabad, so that 
he has local knowledge which enables him to give many 
interesting details about buildings and battlefields, Moat 
part of the book has already appeared in the Pioneer and 
in Kast and West, and it is a pity that when Major Haig 
republished the articles he did not strike out or alter some 
passages, for there are occasional repetitions. Though the 
work only contains 231 pages, it covers a great deal of 
ground, and 1s crammed full of dates and other facts. The 
necessary brevity of the narrative detracts from its charm, 
for picturesqueness largely consists, ay someone has said, 
in the accumulation of minute touches, and Major Haig’s 
space did not allow of the tse of much detail, As he truly 
says in his preface, the history of the Deccan is not useless 
or tedious, but is full of interest and romance. But then 
brought it out in the one or two episodes touched on by 
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him. Perhaps Major Haig will some day give us a larger 
book, and make fuller use of the advances in epigraphy 
and numismaties, and of the manuscript histories, which, 
according to him, furnish ample materials for a detailed 
and critical history of the Deccan. The most valuable part 
of the book seems to me to be the descriptions of the cites 
and forts, such as Daulatabad, Goleonda, Hatdarabad, and 
Mahur, In the historical part there are one or two slips 
which it may be useful to point out. Thus at p. 40 
mention is made of Khiin A‘zam as holding the chief 
command, and as beimg slothful. But Khan A'zam is the 
tithe of ‘Aziz Koka, the foster-brother of Akhbar, and the 
person meant is the Khankhanian ‘Abdu-r-Rahim, the son 
of Bairim Khan. At p. 43 reference is made to the death 
of Malik ‘Ambar, and it is stated that Jahangir, who never 
mentioned him when living without undignified abuse, did 
justice to his memory, and then follows what purports to 
be a quotation of Jahangir's words, The statement is 
repeated at p. 58, but we are sorry to say that the words 
quoted are not Jahangir's, and there is no evidence that he 
ever had the magnanimity to acknowledge Malik ‘Ambar'’s 
merits. Indeed, it was hardly to be expected that he 
should, seeing that he not only abused Malik ‘Ambar while 
living, but that he also seems to have plotted to have him 
assussinated, and expressed in the Tizuk his chagrin at the 
failure of the attempt. It is true that the passage which 
Major Haig has translated occurs in Saiyid Alhmad's edition 
of the Tiauk, p. 409, but this is in the contimuation by 
Muhammad Hadi, and it has been borrowed by that author 
from the Iqbailnima, Bib, Ind. ed., p. 271. See also the 
translation of the passage of the Iqbalnima in Elliot's 
" History of India,” vol. vi, p. 428. At p. 215 it is stated 
that Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son of Aurangzeb, 
predeceased ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, but this was not so, for 
‘Abdullah died in 1672 and Muhammad Sultan in 1676. 
He had, however, been civilly dead for several years, 
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having been imprisoned by his father in Gwalior, At p. 44 
there is a reference to Khin Jahin Lodi, and he is 
deseribed as being henceforward known as Pira the Afghan, 
and as having been captured and executed. This is an 
incorrect deseription of the fate of Jahangir's forsand, 
But mistakes such as these are almost inevitable in a work 
extending over a period from 1294 to 1805. In no other 
book that I am acquainted with is there such a full and 
accurate account of Aurangzeb’s siege of Golconda. But 
I would depreeate the praise given to Abi! Hasan at p. 205. 
Major Haig here seems to be following the view taken by 
the Shiah author of the Siyar-Mutakharin. But surely 
Abil Hasan was “a captive void of noble rage,” and his 
taking his breakfast at the crisis of his fate was of a piece 
with his abandonment of his people and his flight from 
Haidarabad to Golconda. The only hero of the siege was 
‘Abdur Razziq Lari, and in his conduct towards this man 
Aurangzeb showed himself in his best light. 
H. BEVERLDGE. 


LAUKIKANYAYANJALIH. PRaTHAMO BHAGAH., A Handful 
of Popular Maxims current in Sanskrit literature, 
Collected by Col. G. A. Jacon. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Bombay, 1907, 

It is gratifymg that Col. Jacob has been able to bring 
out a second edition of his Laukikanyayaajali, The 
field of work he has made his own is one of great value to 
students of Indian literature, No uninstructed diligence 
can pierce through the obstacle raised by such phrase 18 
ustra kentake bhaksana, or kaphowigquda, or pereeive that 
the “camel eating thorns” may illustrate “what is one 
man's meat is another man's poison,” or that “ treacle on 
the elbow ” suggests the trials of Tantalus: and it is only 
through such help as Col, Jacob gives that many a passage 
of philosophy and poetry shows its full beauty and meaning. 
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These plirases belong to the mner life of the nation, and 
only one familiar with that can bring out their signiticance. 
The maxims are of three kinds, though one often melts. 
into the other. There is the purely popular allusion, 
common in different forms to all lands, sometimes merely 
depending on common experience, such as astram astrene 
f@myate; sometimes on a familiar tale or idea, such as 
hitkitket golaka, which, on the supposition that a crow has 
only one eye, and has therefore to move it on occasion 
from one cavity to another, illustrates a word or a thing 
or person Appearing once, but serving a double purpose. 
The * frog in the well,” representing the purely homebred 
man, is a fable in itself. Besides these there is the more 
artificial appeal to natural objects, made by the philosopher 
or the poet, such as fiirmdaiyge, the limba of the tortoise, 
which in their appearing and retiring illustrate production 
and destruction which are not real, as the non-existent 
cannot be produced, nor the existent destroyed; and the 
rose on the crystal, used to show that consciousness only 
appears to colour the Atma, but does not really affect 
it, The Artvd cinfa, which Mr. Venis takes to mean 
granting your adversary a point you will afterwards 
disprove, belongs to the third or purely technical kind of 
nyaye. Col. Jacob in his first edition did not include 
technical maxims, but in the second edition he admits 
them, as equally needing explanation. Avery characteristic 
maxim is Potho-proteilona, “the washing off of mud,” 

which is used to point out that it is better not to desire 
riches, even for a good purpose, since better than the 
washing off of mud is the keeping clear of it, even for 
a good end, The maxim of “the pots attached to the 
water-wheel" represents the varieties of fortune, but 
Taranitha's explanation does not seem to me so nonsensical 
as it does to Col. Jacob, ie. that it teaches that by 
instruction the essence of Sastras, deep as it is, is bronght 
up for human use, All will remember how the image was 
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used by S. Teresa to represent the growth of prayer, which 
was compared to watering a garden by the man's own toil, 
then by the water-wheel, then by a stream, and, lastly, by 
rain from heaven, the human effort being lessened and 
finally ceasing as the man trusts himself more completely 
to the grace of God. 

The collection is like a gallery of miniatures, and 
Col. Jacob is to be congratulated on having triumphed 
over difficulties, not only to make, but to increase and 
perfect it, as he is now doing. May he be spared to shed 
for long on these dark paths the light of his learning! 

C. M. Ruppia. 


THe Essexck or Buppuism, with an Introduction by 
A. H. DaanmMapina. By P. L. Narasu. Madras, 1907. 
Professor Narasu, in this short book, aims at “ bringing 
together within a small compass the leading ideas of 
Buddhism, and interpreting them in the light of modern 
knowledge,” and follows “the dictum accepted in all 
schools of Buddhism as the sole regulative principle, that 
nothing can be the teaching of the master which is not in 
strict accord with reason, or with what is known to be 
true,” Professor Narasn is, as Mr, Dharmapala tells us, 
& product of Western culture and a» professor of science. 
What reason tells him to be true is, therefore, probably 
somewhat different from what reason would sanction in 
the eyes of a Buddhist of the older times, The book is 
simply and elearly written, and its chapters deal with the 
historie Buddha, the rationality and morality of Buddhism, 
the relation of Buddhism ta caste, woman, asceticism, 
pessimism, the riddle of the world, personality, the 
mmmum bonwm, and other topics. The Bodhicaryavatara 
is the Hastern work most often quo 


4 ted. Frequent reference 
is made to Professor James, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Herbert 
Spencer, and other Western psychologists | 
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The chief interest of the book is in sesing what in 
Buddhism appeals to the scientitie mind trained in the 
West. The very quick adaptation to Western points of 
view of some of the modern Oriental teachers of religion 
who have been in the West suggests some doubt whether 
the Eastern mind is so stationary as it is often supposed to 
be. Probably, if we knew more, we should see under its 
apparent stillness that there had been many currents of 
alien thought. The slight and eclectic, but intelligent and 
sincere, treatment of Buddhism in this book will appeal 
to those who desire to know, but have not the gifts or 
opportunities for study. 

C. M. Rippine, 


THE JANAKIHARANAM or KtUMAnaDASA (I-X), edited with 
notes . .. readings... mtroduction ... a literal 
English translation, and with appendices, ete, by 
G, R. NanpDARGIKAR. Bombay, 1907. 

In J.R.AS. 1901 Mr. F. W, Thomas has given an 
interesting account of the reconstruction durimg the 
nineteenth century of this poem from the Simbhalese 
senna or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos 
and part of the fifteenth The present edition is made 
from four South Indian MSS., to which Mr. Nandargikar 
assigns dates varying from a hundred years to reeent 
times, Unfortunately, the introduction concerning the date 
of the poet, promised on the title-page, is relegated to a 
separate pamphlet which is to follow, and till that comes 
a detailed review would be out of place, The poem is 
artificial but pleasant, and deals with the events which led 
to the carrying off of Siti by Ravana,and Mr. Nandargikar, 
as editor of the Raghuvaméa, is well qualttied for editing 
it. The notes are clear, full, and simple, and the 
grammatical references are useful, <A literal translation 
is given. It is impossible to agree with the theory of 


.) 
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Dr. Nandargikar that Sanskrit should not be translated 
into idiomatie English. It is only by seeking out the real 
values of words and expressions and the thought underlying 
them, and by trying to find their adequate equivalents in 
angther language, that the training of great literature is 
oiven, and a slipshod translator himself misses many of the 
beauties of his author. Sanskrit poetry is not harder to 
translate than the choruses of /Eschylus and Sophocles. 
Happily Dr. Nandargikar's practice is better than his 
theory. <A good feature of the book is an index of verses 
arranged alphabetically, but an English edition of the same 
size would also have an index of the more important notes, 
and a list of rare words, such as Mr, Thomas has already 
given in the Juernal for 1901. 

C. M. Ripprxe. 


THe ENGLIsH Factories in Inpia, 1622-1623, A Calendar 
of Documents in the India Office and British Museum. 

By WinLiam Foster, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 
Whereas the previous volume of this series (noticed in 
the Jowrnal for 1907, pp. 442-9) dealt with the events of 
four years (1618-1621), the present volume deals with 
those of only two years, the number of documents extant 
for that period being, fortunately, exceptionally large. 
The oceurrences here chronicled are also of considerable 
importance in connection with the history of the English 
settlements in the East, including (as Mr. Foster points out 
in his preface) the capture of Ormus from the Portuguese, 
the Anglo-Dutch blockade of Goa, the temporary abandon- 
ment of the English factories in Northern India, the 
rupture with the Mogul authorities at Surat, followed by 
the conclusion of a fresh agreement (an incident, strangely 
enough, hitherto unnoticed by historians), and, on the east 
coast, the dissolution of partnership between the Dutch 
and English at Pulicat. We have also in the factors’ 
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letters a large amount of valuable information (mixed with 
bazar gossip) regarding the death of Prince Khusra, the 
rebellion of Prince Khurram (Shih Jahan), his utter rout, 
and the gradual reeonquest of Gujarat by the imperial 
forces. These and other matters are adequately dealt with 
hy Mr. Foster in his admirable introduction to the letters, 
which latter, arranged, as they are, chronologically, form 
rither ‘confused feeding, though none the less enjoyable 
for that. 

The action of the commanders of the English fleet in 
assisting the Persians to capture Kishm and Ormus from 
the Portuguese was regarded with anything but favour 
by the factors at Surat, and the English certainly gained 
httle pecumarily from the very dubious transaction. It 
is pleasant to read of Ruy Freire’s refusal to sacrifice his 
Persian allies at Kishm, and his answer to the English 
besiegers that “rather than wee will doe that wee will 
ende cur lives togeather.” This reply alone would make 
one rejoice at the Portuguese commander's escape from the 
English at Surat. The story about the drugged wine, 
referred to by Mr. Foster in a footnote on p, xi, appears 
to have undergone considerable alteration in course of 
years, if the incident narrated by Manueci in vol. iii, 
pp. 222-3, of Mr. Irvine's translation be the same, the 
loous there being Miaskat and the captors Arabs, 

We have also nm this volume several accounts, from 
the pens of English participants, of the action near 
Mozambique between the Anglo-Dutch ‘fleet of defence’ 
and the Portuguese outward-bound fleet carrying the 
new viceroy, Dom Franciseo da Gama, in which all the 
Portuguese vessela were sunk or wrecked, the viceroy 
narrowly escaping capture. How the allies loved one 
another is shown by the mutual recriminations that 
followed. The fact is that the two great Protestant 
maritime powers had too many rival interests to make 
friendship possible, and we read of the closing of the 
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English establishment at Pulieat, after vain attempts on 
the part of the Company's servants there to get on with 
their Dutch partners. At Surat, Agra, ete., in like manner 
we find mutual bickerings, aggravated by the fact that 
the Mogul authorities visited the sins of each nation upon 
the other, the unfortunate English and Dutch factors being 
clapped into prison and kept in durance vile until they 
had paid through the nose for their release. 

As in the previous volume, 40 in this, we find many of 
the writers expressing their opinions of those they disliked 
in unvarnished language. Thus the Ahmadihad factors 
speak of “our infernall foe, the mischeefous Governour of 
this place, ... this Inte retourned extortinge curr,” and 
later of “our hellhound Governour"; while the Cambay 
factors write of “this tyrannous tigar,” and the Masulipatam 
factors of “this damned Governonr.” Khurram is “ thatt 
villonous Prynee,” and Nir Mahal is politely termed “ that 
vealinous strompitt.” The native authorities at Surat are 
“these viperous rougues ” and “ lyinge, slanderouse rogues.” 
The Dutch, we are told,“ are growne a moste cruell and 
bloudy people"; and they are spoken of as “the arch- 
theeves Hollanders,” “borish wunbred ubstartts, whoe 
abound in all pryde and insolenceey,” “this base nacion,” 
ete, On the other hand, we find Matthew Duke at 
Masulipatam writing to the Company—* My desire is to 
retourne for my countrie. I am wearie of India for the 
intolerable viees of the English, Your servantes are 
vearie wicked.” That the English in India at that time 
were fond of their liquor is proved by the many requests 
for and acknowledgments of wine, beer, and sack on the 
part of the writers of these letters; and the statement of 
William Hill and John Glanvill at Variao that they had no 
drink but water is suggestive. We read of no less than 
eighty Englishmen “straggling drunck in Swally, Dampkine, 
and the like places,” all on one day, and elsewhere of 
“toddey pott companyons,” evidently English sailors, 
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There is much in this volume on which one might 
comment, but I can refer to only a point here and there. 
John Johnson, whose letter is printed on pp. 51—2, must, 
from what he himself says, have come ont in the Danish 
ship Christian, which was wrecked in Kottiyar Bay. 
This is corroborated by Giedde’s journal, in which he is 
described at first as master (shibber) and then as under- 
pilot of the Christian, and is called Jan Janssen and 
Jens Jenssen. 

Robert Young, writing from Agra to Surat, says 
(pp. 75-6): “Eighteen rupp[ees] at once given im pane 
[pan =betel] to certayne banyans at the feast of Wholy. 
Whollie in Indiston is sastilye, but methinks it is a litle to 
hastely given.” To the word ‘sastilye’ Mr, Foster appends 
the footnote: “This is probably the Surat copyist's mis- 
reading of ‘festival.’” I think, however, that Young intends 
& play upon words, and that ‘sastilye’ is a mislection for 
‘softely. Thus the sentence would read, with the spelling 
eorrected : “ Houle in Hindustani is ‘softly, but methmks 
it is a little too hastily given.” (It is a curious coincidence 
that the English word ‘hooly’ has exactly the same 
meaning as the Hindustini Aawle, viz. ‘ gently, slowly, 
softly, quietly.”) The cloths called ‘ ramboetyns ' were not 

eo called owing to “some resemblance in the pattern to 
the red hairy fruit of the Malay ‘ rambutan’ tree,” as 
Mr. Foster suggests in a footnote on p. 107, The fruit in 
question obtains its name from the Malay word rambut, 
‘hair; and from the same word is derived rambufi, 
‘woollen cloth,’ which, with the Portuguese nasal added, 
gives us romboetyn. 

The man referred to by the Pulicat factors as their 
“good friend Mullay" (p. 122), “ Mallaja, our principall 
marchante ” (p. 141), and “ Mallayo” (p. 235), was a person 
who figures largely in the Dutch records, His name 
was Astrappa Chetty (Malaya being an honorific title), 
and in 1633-4 he was succeeded by his brother, 
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Chinnanna Chetty (see Heeres, Corp. Dipl. NU, p. 231, 
n. 1), whom we tind spoken of in the Batavia Dagh- 
Register for 1640-1 as “S* [Sinjeur=Senhor] Chinanna” 
and “S* Maleye.” The name of the Dutch ship mentioned 
on pp. 129, 179, 182, 184 as the Tortolle, Tortowle, Tortola, 
and Tortoll, was not, I think, Zortel, as Mr. Foster supposes 
but Yer Thelen. At any rate, a ship of that name, with 
two others, sailed for Holland from Batavia under the 
command of Frederik Houtman on $list January, 1625, 
‘ Caranbrode,’ the erstwhile Duteh chief at Achin (p. 129), 
is probably Nicolaes Casembroot. Perhaps ‘Chemenique 
(p. 139), * Cemenique “ (p. 159) represent Letchoman Naik 
(cf. Corp. Dipl. NI, pp. 427,428, et al.) On p. 141, 1 7, 
‘domene’ should be ‘dominus! (In the Dutch records the 
ministers are always designated ‘ D** so-and-so.) 

The derivation of the word ‘cooly * from Koli, the name 
of a tribe in Gujarat, referred to in a footnote on p, 153, 
I consider quite untenable. There is not the least doubt, 
L think, that ‘cooly’ is « contracted form of the Tamil 
kiiitkaran, ‘hired labourer’ (from ali, ‘hire, wage’). 
The quotations in Hobson-Jobaon under this word are very 
unsatisfactory, the greater number having nothing to do 
with ‘cooly. The word ‘ Indaba,’ in the last line on p, 171, 
to which Mr, Foster appends in brackets ‘ Mecca ?' may 
perhaps represent ‘ Judda ' (cf. p. 253). 

On p. 224, in a letter from President Fursland and council 
at Batavia to the Surat factory, dated 17th April, 1623, the 
Writers say: “Wee knowe of noe shipps sente this yeare by 
the Dutch Company from hence for the Redd Sea, but 
certaine freemen of this place [it] is supposed are gone 
theather with three small phinises, the comander whereof 
is on Brustons, sometimes Bailive of this place, ‘These wee 
make account will make noe scruple to take all they meate 
and can master, be they Guzeratts or others,” Again, on 
p- 228, ina letter from Francis Futter at Masulipatam to 
President Rastell at Surat, dated 20th April, 1623, we 
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reed—“In the begininge of March here arived three 
frigatts under the comand of Signor Brusell, a freeman,who 
tooke near Tannasaree a Portingall frigatt of St. Thomay, 
worth by their owne reporte 50,000 ryalls of eight, and sente 
the goodes for Battavia.” As Mr. Foster has not identified 
the commander of this freebooting expedition, I may point 
out that in the Batavia Dagh-Register for 1624 are 
several references to the subject. Thus we read :—*16 d° 
[January] Tuesday arrived here in the roads Commandeur 
Bruystens with the yachts of the free burghers named the 
Tiomant and the Hendevous, [which] had on the way 
in returning from Bengale captured near Tanassery 
a Portuguese navett of 100 lasts coming from 8. Thome, 
going to Tanassery laden with salt and with some 70 to 
80 packages of cloths.” “158 d°. Thursday came into the 
roads here the aforesaid prize of Braystens.” Again, under 
12th February :-—* On this date also to the officers and the 
common seamen of the yachts Hufevia, the Diamant, the 
Rolyn, the Peerl and the frigat the Brack, equipped by 
some burghers of this town under the flag and command of 
(S* Hendrick Braystens in the years 1622 and 1629 with 
commission against the common enemy, was made the 
donation granted per resolution of 5 February 1624, 
which was accepted with great gratitude and contentment 
by both the leaders and the common folk.” Under 
25th June Broystens 1 referred to as “Inte hailiff 
[fultioncur] and president of the aldermen of this town.” 
One of the most curious episodes to be found in this 
volume is that recorded in letters of August to October, 
1623, from which we learn that a baker was employed at 
Broach baking a huge quantity of bread (‘ biscuits’ it is 
called later), which, with a corresponding supply of butter, 
was sent down to Surat. This provision was evidently 
intended for the sustenance of the Company's agents when 
they had (as was intended if the Mogul authorities did not 
accede to the English demands) abandoned all the factories 
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in north-western India and put to sea. The Dutch 
misunderstood the object of this bread-haking, for in the 
Batavia Dagh-Register for 1624, under date 3rd March, 
among other items of intelligence brought by Duteh ships 
from Surat, we tind—* Further it is understood from the 
advices of vanden Broecke that the English in Suratte gave 
out openly that all their ships would come there from the 
south this year, to which end they had caused to be baked 
in Brotehia over 5,000,000 mameden [mahmadis’ worth] 
of bread, and that they further had heught up all other 
provisions that they could get; the which appears to agree 
with the rumour that had long ere this been current here, 
to wit, that the English would depart with all their people 
and ships for Surat.” By ‘the south" here is meant the 
Malaysian archipelago, in which the Dutch were doing 
their best to make the position of their English rivals 
intolerable, 

The “ Danish shipp which arrived att Plymouth,” spoken 
of on p. 335, was Ove Giedde's ship, the Elephant, which 
put into Plymouth in January, 1622, on her homeward 
voyage. In some of the last letters in this volume we 
read of the sale, by Captain Hall, of a small English 
ship, the Primrose (which had proved “a verey bauble,” 
and had nearly been abandoned as unseaworthy), to the 
Khan of rmus, who was very desirous to have her, for 
a sum which Captain Hall estimates as £1,000 more than 
she was worth! So the English were in some measure 
revenged on their quondam allies. What the khan thought 
of his bargain perhaps the next volume will tell 1s, 

These letters contain many quaint expressions, such as 
(p; 302), “At that instant entred upon the stage Achitophell 
Pinchgutt (Sied Alee Cassee, I mean)" ; and here and there 

we find @ proverb quoted. Of course, there is a rich fund 
of Hobson-Jobsonisms, one of the best being “ John 
Collebecke” for Jam Quli Pag: (tise governabs ORS 


castle). Other interesting words and expressions are 
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‘paddy’ (a very early instance with this spelling), 
‘gyllboate’ (for Arab. jalba), ‘cowha,’ ‘echa,’ and ‘coho 
seeds " (coffee), and ' keptt chuckey "(kept guard), 

Mr. Foster has in nearly every case succeeded in 
interpreting the extraordinary words that occur here and 
there, some of them due to copyists’ blunders. In a few 
instances, however, I think he is at fault. Thus, the word 
‘inkist ’ (p, 66) is, 1 would suggest, a variety of ‘ inquest,’ 
with the meaning ‘inquiry to fix price’ (see New Eng. 
Inet. av.) Again, ‘ransadoes'’ (p, 73) is Portuguese 
arrenchados, ‘associates’ or ‘messmates. And surely 
‘bout dooa’ (p. 278) represents fehut dua, and not 
fut dud, as stated in a footnote. 

In the footnote on p. 210 the name of the Portuguese 
ship is given as St.John in place of Sido Jodo, The bay 
in which she was wrecked, moreover, was not Delagoa 
Bay, but Algoa Bay, as is evident from the details given 
by Faria y Sousa. 

Under the able editorship of Mr. Foster these volumes 
should prove of the utmost value to the student of the 
history of India in the seventeenth century, 

DoNALD FERGUSON. 


Memoirs oF Frecp-Marsnat Sik Hexry Wye Norman, 
GOB, GCOMG, CLE By Sir Wittiam Leze- 
Warner, K.C.S.1. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 

The author himself furnishes the best review of the life 
of the subject of his biography. “The reader who would 
follow the career of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman 
from eradle to grave must not expect to have his 
imagination kindled by the fiery zeal of a Nicholson, or 
the dominating personality of a Marquis of Dalhousie, or 
of « John Lawrence, Norman was neither a man of 
extraordinary genius nor a ‘born king,’ as the citizens 

1.4.8. 1808. ri 
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of Caleutta styled their great proconsul, Lord Dalhousie. 
Nor, again, did he draw to himself the hearts of men with 
the tenderness and love which Henry Lawrence inspired. 
No burning controversy surrounds his name, fanning into 
flame the party conflicts and jealousies of « past generation, 
Which current literature will not allow to die out. His 
career was very remarkable rather than brilliant. He was 
endowed with a combination of many of the qualities 
which led the great men mentioned above te emmence. 
He possessed the nerve of Nicholson, the imdustry of 
Dalhousie, the high purpose of John Lawrence, and a 
gentleness which won the hearts of men if it did not 
succeed in attracting the full measure of love given to 
Henry Lawrence. But all his qualities and capacities 
were tempered by modesty, His claim upon the attention 
of his fellow-countrymen rests upon his achievement of 
the highest honors gained by the force of moral character 
without those advantages of wealth, interest, and social 
position by which others mount to exalted places .. . 
The son of an enterprising but not too fortunate o 
merchant, with no powerful relatives to advance his 
interests, without any special equipment as regards a liberal 
education—for he had not even the opportunities of study 
which Addiscombe College afforded—Norman at the age 
of seventeen, was appointed on March | , 1844, an officer 
af infantry on the Bengal Establishment of the East India 
Company, and almost tnmiediately began to attract the 
notice of his superiors and the affection of his comrades. 
A passionate desire to serve the Crown either in the Navy, 
for which he was in many Ways well adapted, or in the 
Army, for which it was feared that his slight build might 
prove a disqualification, 4 taste for reading and acquiring 
knowledge which compensated for the lack of scholarly 
training, a remarkable memory, & winning modesty and 
cheerful courage that earned for him the niek-name of 
‘the Smiler" on the exposed and shot-riddled ridge of 
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Delhi, an unflinching devotion to duty, and a strong belief 
in spiritual power—these were the moral qualities which 
overcame all obstacles, and in the long run gave him 
assured ¢laim to the highest offices in the gift of the 

General A. Roberts, the father of Lord Roberts, under 
whom Norman held his first high staff office, wrote thus to 
him: “ Your great local knowledge and talent for detail 
and all office duties, combined with your suavity of 
manner, so essential in a public officer, rendered my 
command one of comparative ease and confidence even in 
times of excitement.” 

And now, fifty-four years afterwards, the son, Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts, furnishes an estimate of his lifelong 
friend—* Henry Norman possessed in a remarkable degree 
three great qualities. The first of these, which is commonly 
found in eminent men of all professions, was a natural 
liking and aptitude for work . .. His next peculiar wift 
Was an extraordinary memory ... Norman possessed 
sound soldierly instincts. He never spared any trouble, 
and mastered thoroughly whatever he had to do. When- 
ever there was fighting or alarm [he is referring to the 
siege of Delhi] he was at once on the spot.” Lord Roberts 
expresses his regret that after the Mutiny Norman's 
“career took him to the Military Seeretariat, and the Army 
loat one who had given every promise of military capacity,” 
and states his belief in Norman's “possession of many 
of the qualities needed in a great soldier.” It is a poor 
business criticising, and the warmth of friendship is better 
than the coldness of the critical spirit. But the critie has 
to eriticise, and to do so honestly. There is nothing to 
settle discussions of the might have been, There ix 
nothing to be said about the undone but that it was not 
done. There is nothing certain about the mute, inglorious 
Miltons but the two epithets. They people the churehyarda 
very thickly. But we have honestly to state that neither 
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this book nor any former knowledge induces in us the 
belief that Norman could ever have become a great 
commander, a great soldier, He had not the powers 
needed. He had o nature the reverse of that needed. He 
was not made of stern enough stuff. He does not kindle 
the imagmation like Nicholson and John Lawrence, nor 
had he any of their qualities in the same measure as they. 
He was not so tierce and ternble, He was cast in a gentler 
mold. He was of a different order. He was not of their 
stature. Norman himself knew exactly what he wanted : 
he strove for it and got it and kept it. It is said that 
“his qualities and capacities were tempered by modesty,’ 
that is, we presume, lessened of their full force by its 


action. One had occasion to think a good deal about this: 


quality of modesty in connection with public life in India. 
We found it of three kinds—the natural, the enforced, the 
assumed. Under our system of education great numbers 
of boys and young men are gathered together in our 
schools and universities, and among them any display of 
personal superiority, of hoastfulness or hauteur, of brag or 
‘side’ is strongly resented and forcibly repressed ; modesty 
is enforeed. Or it may be assumed as a useful and admired 
grace, to win good-will, to ward off the resentment ever 
ready to strike, the malignity ever eager for exercise, 
There were circumstances in the beginning of Norman's 
eareer, his entry into the service through what those who 
had come into it through the gate of Addiscombe would 
term “the back door,” his lack of “ social position,” as 
pointed out by his biographer, which it might seem would 
make the assumption of this quality needful to him, But 
it continued to be Norman's most conspicuous quality all 
through his life, that and his gentleness, In 1859 
Sir William Manstield wrote of him—* he is as nnassuming 
and agreeable as he is intelligent and distinguished.” With 
reference to his Governorship of Jamaica (1883-8), it was 
written of him—In Sir Henry Norman I was impressed 
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by his wide practical knowledge, his great memory for 
details, his modesty, and his never-failing good temper,” 
With regard to his Governorship of Queensland (1889-15), 
it is remarked that his “ modesty was that which served 
him best in Queensland.” The grace Was native in him, 
We may be permitted, because of the importance of 
recognition of the fact, to step aside for a moment to point 
out that in India, native India, the attitude towards this 
quality is the very reverse of our own. There in all things, 
in literature, art, religion, behaviour, prevails the immodesty 
of the savage state, of the lower grades of civilisation. 
There is displayed a monstrous self-esteem, an egregious 
vanity, a self-sufficiency colossal, wigantic, titanic. We,who 
were in # position to know, hold that among the causes of 
the Indian Mutiny no minor place should be given to the 
self-sufficiency, the sense of self-importance, the braggadocio 
spirit of the sepoys of the Army of Bengal. In the 
Brahmin sepoy the arrogance of the priest and the soldier 
were combined and carried to a supreme height. Vanity 
is a chief moving foree in the present unrest in India, 
vanity has large display in all associations for assassination 
and murder—there is no superiority like that of killing. 

We think all biographers have a tendency not to let 
their thoughts dwell so much on the earliest periods in 
the lives of men who have risen to eminence ad on the 
subsequent more swelling periods; the first are held 
derogatory, Thus we have never seen mention of the fact 
that Lord Wolseley began life as a civil engineer. And 
yet the practical knowledge he so acquired stood him in 
good stead in the Quarter-Master General's Department 
of the Army. Civil-engineering is held of no account 
socially, 

So here. Sir William Lee-Warner says, as above, that 
Norman's “claim upon the attention of his fellow- 
countrymen” is that he achieved high honours without 
any advantages of wealth, interest, social position, or 
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education ; it was to his credit that he did so well without 
“any special equipment as regards a liberal education,” 
But a thoughtful consideration of the facts registered in 
the book itself show that his education in small private 
schools, and no doubt of the kind termed commercial, the 
association with his father, the trader, the man of business 
in Calentta, the work done in his office, were of essential 
help to Norman in his career—determined the course of it. 

General Roberts, in his commendation given above, 
makes mention of his “talent for detail and all office 
duties,” as well as of his “suavity of manner.” It was that 
early training, together with natural aptitude, which 
enabled Norman after no long experience in the depart- 
ment to hold with marked success the high position of 
Adjutant-General in the camp before Delhi. He was 
essentially an office man, a man of business. When he 
was appomnted a member of the Council of India he, “ with 
tus usual accuracy of detail,” recorded in his ‘log’ or 
diary that in the year he had “attended forty-one meetings 
of Council, 137 meetings of Committees, and spent 244 
days in the office,” 

The biography consists of 310 pages: of these 50 contain 
the record of his services outside India, covering the period 
from 1878 to 1904, the year of his death ; the period from 
1862 to 1875, which was the time in which he oceupied his 
highest posts in India and took a share in the administration 
of the land, occupies but 23 pages; the first period of his 
service, of lower-grade service, extending from 1844, the 
year of his joining the service, to 1857, occupies, roundly, 
50 pages. The above divisions contain 123 pages and 
5 years of service, and the whole service being 60 years, 
the total of pages 310, we have 5 years occupying 187 pages, 
more than half the book: that was the Indian Mutiny. 
And of those 187 pages 120 are oceupied with the record 
of the events of 34 months only: that was the siege of 
Delhi. The largeness of the record refleets the largeness of 
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the cecurrence, The siege of Delhi was the supreme event 
in the life of Norman. Its long-drawn three months and 
u half, that time of dire anxiety and hardship and peril, 
formed the refulgent period of his existence, which he 
looked back to on his deathbed as his time of best service. 

The reorganisation of the army broken by the Mutiny, 
tho amalgamation of the forces of the vanished Ring-° 
Company with those of the Crown, was the task which 
mainly oeceupied Norman during the time—1862 to 
1575 —of his connection with the supreme Government 
in India, It is the administrative measure with which 
his name is chiefly connected—advantageously or dis- 
advantageously. Lord Roberts declared, in an enloginm, 
that to Norman it was due “ that that Army was put upon 
its present satisfactory footing.” But the result of his 
meastires has not been considered satisfactory by less 
friendly erities, Their wisdom is being challenged at this 
day, their evil results pointed ont. They provoked the 
most bitter animosity and hostility. Letters, piteous or 
furious, from his own brother-officers poured in upon 
Norman. His measures and his motives were denounced 
in the public press) There could not but be injury to the 
officers and men of the derelict army, injury to their 
interests, injury to their feelings, never sufficiently taken 
into account. The working of the new system produced 
a clogging of the machine, and Sir William Lee-Warner 
himself tells us that many of those first arrangements 
“have been swept away.” He deals with the matter in 
his usual calm, judicial way. He aceepts and makes much 
of Lord Roberts’ eulogy, but in view of the many proved 
imperfections of the scheme of reconstruction he associates 
others with Norman in it. Norman was a worker of preat 
schemes, not a constructor. 

* His quite unrivalled memory,” “ his astonishing mnastery 
of detail,” his modesty, his “ cautious jadgment,” his 
“ indefatigable industry,” these were the qualities dwelt on 
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by the supreme officer of State, by the Viceroy, on the 
occasion of his departure from India in 1877, And one 
who was closely associated with him in an enquiry among 
the West India islands twenty years afterwards speaks of 
him as “ high-minded, unselfish, kind-hearted,” 

The life of Sir Henry Norman was one of continued 
service, and “ ever as in the great task-master's eye.” 

The memoir is a very good one, both im scope ond 
construction. Both as regards what it puts in and what it 
keeps out it is a work of art. It is written with a high 
appreciation and admiration of the subject of it, and yet 
honestly, in a calm, judicial spirit. The style is excellent. 
Sir William Lee-Warner has done his work very well, 

R. E. F. 


CATALOGUE or Cormxs IN THE INDIAN Museum, CaLcutra., 
Vols. I and ITT. By H. Newson Wricgut. Oxford, 
1907-48. 


A notice of the first volume of this Catalogue, comprising 
the coins other than the Musalman series, was given in the 
Journal of last year (p. 472). These two volumes have 
appeared since then, and the Trustees of the Museum are 
to be again congratulated on the excelleney of the work 
done by the author they were fortunate enough to secure 
for editing the Musalman series, and Mr, Nelson Wright 
himself, as well as his readers, must be pleased with the 
way the books have been produced. 

Vol. ii deals in part 1 with the coins of the Sultans of 
Dehli, and in part 2 with coins of other Musalman rulers 
in India contemporary with them. 

Part 1 begins with an Introduction containing a concise 
account of the coinage of the Sultans from Muhammad 


hin Sam (acu. 589) to Sikandar Shah Suri (As. $62), 


followed by genealogical trees of the six dynasties of the 
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Sultans. The catalogue of the collection in the Museum 
follows, the coins, 899 specimens, being well described, with 
references given to former accounts of them by Thomas, 
Rodgers, and others, with in some cases revised readings 
and attributions, as, for example, it may be noted that 
Nos. 112-15 on p. 28, attributed by Thomas to Aram 
Shah, are now shown to belong to Bahram Shah, a reading 
which has since been confirmed by Mr. Longworth Dames, 
who published a coin of Aram Shah in his article on the 
mint of Kuraman in the Jowrne!l of this year (p 406). 
Nos, 817, 818 have the correction made in the deseription 
of them which was proposed by Colonel Shepherd in the . 
J.AS.B. with regard to what was taken to be a blindered 
Liall, now accepted as ual, as it undoubtedly should be, 
for the same word is on one of the Bahmani series, and 
unmistakable there. The mint name on No. 82 was read 
Zz Thomas as cu for cle, in this Catalogue as bi.) 
gle, and by Mr. Longworth Dames in the above- 
el article as ji... Comparison with later coms of 
Multan Rape craton the reading here given. No, 106 rev., 
read by Rodgers (J.A.8.B,, 1804) as 2053, and attributed 
by him to Qutbu-d-din Athak, is now read by Mr. Wright 
as sg, in inverted letters, The mint town of the coin 
No, 38 of Altamsh is still left uncertain. Rodgers read it 
as Ghor, Hoernle suggested Lakhnanti, Mr. Wright has 
(7) yp. By the figure on plate i it seems rather yl, 
with a dot over the first letter, and perhaps, as Von 
Zambaur proposes in his careful review of this volume in 
the Numismeatische Zeitachrift, 1908, Band 1, Nagor in 
Rajputana is the place intended. 

Part 2, see. i, gives an excellent account of the kings 
of Bengal and their coinage by Sir James Bourdillon. The 
description of the 240 specimens in the Museum is the best 
and fullest account we have yet had of this remarkable 
series, curious as it is in pattern, lettering, and titles, In 
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it ar comprised nearly, if not all, the coins previously 
deseribed in the BM. Catalogue, and in papers in the 
JAS.B. and Journal Amatique. Sec. 11, contenyporaries 
of the early Sultans ; sec, iii, Kashmir; sec. iv, Bahmani ; 
sec. ¥, Jaunpur; sec. vi, Gujarat; see. vii, Malwa, present 
nothing remarkable. Most of these series have been lately 
more fully described by other writers. Appendices of 
Hijra dates, mint towns, glossary of titles, and a good map 
of India illustrating the mints of the Muhammadan rulers, 
complete the volume, which is illustrated by 25 plates. 

Vol. ii, a book of 360 pages and 22 plates, is entirely 
taken up with the coinage of the Mughal emperors of 
Dehli. 

The introduction of 42 pages is an especial and com- 
mendable feature of the book, as it gives under the heading 
of each mint town its situation, the periods during which 
the mints were used, the number of coins in the collection 
struck at it by each emperor, the honorifie epithets of the 
town and the peculiarities of the pieces issued at it, and 
the couplets upon the coins. Some additions to and 
variations in the list of mint towns given in “ The Manual 
of Musalman Numismatics” are made, Ansa in Bidar 
district, Bahraich in Oudh, Burhanabhad, probably near 
Ahmadnagar in the Dekhan, Bairath in Rajputana, and 
Purbandar im Kathiawar are added. Mirath, the author 
thinks, should he rather read Mirtha, a fortress near Ajmir. 
Mustafabad is identified as Rampur, Nusratabad as 
Dharwar, Gokulgarh is located in Mewar on the borders of 
Bikanir, Zafarabad is considered to be Bidar rather than 
the town of that name in the North-West Provinces, and 
Zafarnagar a town south of Ahmadnagar, and not a name 
for Fathabad. Good reasons are given for these changes. 
Of the couplets: the one attributed in the BM. Catalogue 
to Nikusiyar, in error, 45 was pointed out ye yc 
in 1899, is rightly altered to be one of Muhammad Shah. 
The couplet on the interesting coin of Shah Alam Bahadur 
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Shah, struck at Tatta with the name of Muazzam on it, 
should be noticed|— 
sLsul att jet Po wh 3Ls 

and also the ones on the half-rupee of Jahangir from the 
Kabul mint— 

a - slLial! hn ; hy Aug. 

wl ott wins hes asus a 
and on the Akbarnagar rupee of the same emperor— 

Ke caps oh 0; Sul ST yw ahs 


Lok Sh i Kile esl gi als 
and an improved and probably correct rendering of 


Tbrahim’'s couplet— 
ee) balls yeas 2 dfs 
o>\ | dace lols ols 


Tt may be observed that throughout the book the author 
gives Shah Alam [as the short title of the suceessor of 
Aurangzib instead of Bahadur Shah, as he is usually styled 
in numismatic and other books. It may be correct to do 
s0, but 16 is inconvenient, and a change which is liable to 
cause confusion. 

Regarding the coins of Akbar, the author gives reasons 
for thinking that the ‘Alif’ coins were issued before the 
year L000 of the Hijra, and began to be so about the year 
$87, when Akbar probably promulgated his designs for 
anew era, 

It is often a question whether a coin struck in a native 
State of India during the reigns of the last three or four 
emperors should be included in the Imperial coinage, for 
many were struck of the patterns of Shah Alam and 
Muhammad Shah by local Rajas, both durmg the life of the 
emperor and after his death, without, in some cases, mach 
regard to the date and regnal years. The rule usually 
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followed is that mentioned in'the B.M. Catalogue, Mughal 
Emperors, p. eviii, viz. to class under Imperial all those 
eoins having the emperor's name, which have also legible 
mints and consistent dates (Le. dates in which the regnal 
anil Hijra years are in sceord), But there are always 
doubtfal cases, such, for instance, as coins issued from the 
many mints under Mahratta rule, named in Mr. Ranade’s 
paper “Currencies and Mints under Mahratta Rule” 
(Journal Bombay Branch RLA.S., vol. xx), 

Tt may be useful to add a few notes on some of the later 
eoins in this Catalogue, made partly from an old notehook 
of J. Prinsep and partly from information gathered in 
Western India, No, 2080 is the Nagpur rupee of Prinsep, 
known m the bazars as ‘Bhonsle, and was a common 
currency in Nagpur and Kampti fifty years ago, but the 
word ‘Surat’ in full on this specimen is a surprise. 
No, 2122 is the ‘New Nagpur’ of Prinsep's list, but the 
name ‘ Katak" on it contradicts that so far as regards the 
mint town, but the coin was probably issued during the time 
when Katak was held by the Bhonsle Rajah after capture 
by the Mahrattas. No. 2257 appears to be a Bikanir 
State coin, the top line of rev. being the coiled snake with 
raised head, and 5 of J\Q. instead of ? lie jou (Webb, 
plate vi); the mint mark confirms this, It is marked 
‘Sardhana’ by Prinsep. No. 2440 is figured in Webb 
(plate vii) as a eoin of Khetri, but without the line 
containing the mint name, Was the name Muzatfagarh 
given to Khetri at any time? No, 2485 is marked hy 
Prinsep as‘ Fursee, presumably from \, ~2, Hind.; the place 
of mintage is not known. No. 2486 Prinsep tigures ws 
a coin of Kishangarh; it is probably the coin of that 
State deseribed by Webb (No. 1, p. 68), but not figured 
by him. No, 2487 is attributed by Prinsep and also by 
Hoernle (J.A.S.B., 1897, p, 267) to the Oreha or Tehri 
State i Bandelkhand ; ég>,! has been read on one 
specimen. 
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There are good appendices of chronological index, note 
on the [lahi era of Akbar, tables of ornaments or mint 
marks, and map. 

The arrangement of the matter in the Catalogues is 
admirable, and the editing has been most carefully done. 
A word of praise should be added of the printing, the 
plates, and especially the Arabic type. 

QO. CopRINGTON. 


AUSGEWAHLTE ERZAHLUNGEN ats Hemacanpra’s Pant- 
SISTAPARVAN. Translated into German by JOHANNES 
HeErTeL. Leipzig, 1908. (Bibliothek morgenlindischer 

' Erzihler, Band i,) 

In this interesting book Dr. Hertel, whose numerous 
writings on the Pafneatantra have established his position 
as one of the highest authorities on the Indian fable 
literature, translates the fnbles found im the Parigista- 
parvan of the Jaina, Hemacandra, an appendix to that 
remarkably dreary work, the Trisastisalakapurusacarita, 
He is to be congratulated on the choice of subject, for 
the fables are quite worth being made known to the 
student of literature. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Dr. Hertel has accomplished very satisfactorily the work 
of translation. He apologises for the inevitable inability 
of a translator of an Indian Kavya to do justice to the 
form of the original, but the apology is mot in place, 
The simplicity of his prose version is really much more 
appropriate to the subject-matter of the poem than the 
elaborate plays on words and the similes of the orthodox 
Kavya style, which in the original are incongruously 
blended with proverbial phrases and popular expressions. 
Hemacandra cannot be compared as a literary artist with 
Phasdrus or Babrius ; he does not even take the trouble to 


remove the most obvious inconsistencies in the narrative. 
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On one or two points exception may perhaps be taken to 
the renderings adopted by Dr. Hertel In iii, 78, he sees’ 
(p. 236) a reference to the erow which dressed itself up in 
a peacock’s feathers, « fable known to Phiedrus* and 
Babrius® and Dr. BR. Sehmidt* has accepted this view. 
The suggestion would be very interesting if correct, as the 
word mayiravyamsika, which Dr. Hertel renders as ‘false 
peacock,’ occurs in Panini, ii, 1,72, and thus we would have 
a striking instance of the importation into Greece of an 
Indian fable. But Professor Jacobi * has conelusively shown 
that this cannot be the sense, and that the real meaning 1s 
4 ‘peacock used as a decoy, or more generally ‘traitor, 
the sense known to Patafijali, for Hemacandra, in the 
commentary to his Kavyinusisana, recognises see the 
compound means mayan eva wycnpscaler), © ‘the peacock ts 
the betrayer, and Vardhamina (ap. 1140) exprealy 
explains the expression as it oceurs in the Gana m 
this sense 

Again, in ii, 317, Dr, Hertel renders" orthamdteva as 
‘like the mother of Artha,’ and refers to the fact that in 
the Bhagavata Purana, iv, 1,51, Artha is personified as the 
son of Dharma and Buddhi. The suggestion is ingenions, 
but hardly convincing; in fact, the reference is rather 
far-fetched, and, at any rate, the objection he advances to 
Béhtlngk'’s rendering, ‘eine Mutter mit xutrefiendem 
Namen, viz. that the following de renders it invpossible, 
is clearly inadequate, for the use of iva to qualify any 
quasi-metaphorical expression is common from the Vedie 
literature onwards, ict and ewe being hardly distinguishable 





1 CL 2.D.M.G., bi, 113-18, ot ie 
2 Lxxii 

' 2.0). MG., iii, 110, 

® 2D. MG. Ixii, 358-00, 

* oy. also Z DM, t,, Lei, 3a. 


1 In any caso, iti obvious that no ntrens can be laid 
Pied on a distinetion of 
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in this sense! Or, again, the suggested reading in iii, 124 
(p. 267) of tilaudenadibhih for tilodanddibhil. ignores 
the fact that the Sandhi o in the ease of odana is regularly 
used in the later literature, and occurs even in some 
Siitra texts.* 

In connection with his translation Dr. Herte] has 
published in the #.D.M.G., |xii, 361-9, contributions to 
the lexica from the Parigistaparvan, He points out rightly 
that the use of dohodu in i, 246, and elsewhere, is not fully 
covered by the detinition in Béhtlingk’s Dictionary. The 
word, indeed, has hardly received satisfactory treatment 
even in the new edition of Monier-Williams’ Dictionary. 
The sense samahiradrarya attributed to it by the 
Sabdarnava may well be recognised in the Mechadita, 77; 
and in the Ratnavali (p. 297, 1 32, ed. Cappeller), in the 
words ailakuswmasumjananadohalay, wxikkhia, dohala 
cannot well mean anything but ‘the mode of satisfying the 
craving, which may also be the sense in the Meghadata. 

Dr. Hertel has increased the practical value of his 
translation by o short introduction on the Jaina religion, 
hase on Bithler and Jacobi's writings, and by a large 
number of literary references to parallel versions of the 
fables related. It may be convenient to note that on 
pp. 242 seq. he gives a translation of the first of the two 
tales of Sakuni and Sakataéra, which are found in two 
MSS. of the Hitopadesa—one in the Bodleian (MS, Wilson, 
441)—and which have been published by himself in the 
4.0 Mz, Iw, 489 seq, 

A. Berriepare Kerra. 

Por Rgvedic examples of the use, wrongly called ‘ late’ by Schefte. 
lowits (Di Apobryplen ties Roveda, p, 49), ef. Oldenherp, 2. MG. bei, 
a24. The use is very common in the Satapatha Brahmans, and the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, iii, 2, 6, has mighrdAmenam iropoddharati, while 
the parallel Sinkhiyana Aranyaka, viii, 10, has frdhmonnm evoddharati. 
Both the Pet, Lexx. and Monier-Williams recognise this use. 

? See Wackernagel, Alfind. (framm.,, i, 390, 
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THe Rise or May. By Colonel C. R. Conner, LLD., 
M.R.AS. London: John Murray, 1908, 


Ii we were to characterise this work in 4 single 
sentence, we should say that it is an impressionist’s view 
of general history, and that many of the writers 
impressions are not ours, Colonel Conder claims to treat 
his subject in a scientific manner; he is never tired of 
saying that modern views of history are entirely different 
from the ancient; and yet, if we omit those portions 
of the work which deal with philology or recent archwo- 
logical explorations, we are more reminded of Bossuets 
Histoire Universelle and similar works than of anything 
recent. Colonel Conder has had o scientific training ; 
he is an explorer, a philologist, and an arehwologist ; and 
when he talks of Syria and Mesopotamia, of the Accadians 
Babylonians and Jews, or of the Bedouin or the Turkish 
Empire, he is always instructive, and usually at his best. 
Not that he is entirely ‘according to Cocker’ even here; 
his transliterations and his dates are not always those 
which Mr, King has accustomed us to; witness the date he 
assigns to Hammurabi (2149-2004 bc, p. 90); but he is 
entitled to speak on such subjects with the authority 
of a master, and we must respect his opinion even if 
we do not agree with it. So also in his dealings with 
the Moslem world. His picture of the Palestinian peasants 
haunted by the dread of ghosts and jimns is drawn from 
the life (pp. 3 and 4), and his account of Islam as 
a religion is full of the sympathy born of actual contact. 

On the other hand, Colonel Conder has many prejudices. 
He has a great objection to philosophy; the man who 
invented the lens did more for the world than Plato has 
done, and the Idealists “confuse the existence of realities 
with the existence of our perception of realities.” He is 
a good Bible Christian and « hater of priesteraft. He 
is a philologist, and philology supplies him with the key 
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to the original habitat of man, which he locates in the 
barren mountains of Armenia: he will have nothing to 
do with anthropology inl determining questions of race 
or of primitive religion. Lastly, he is an Orientalist, 
and everywhere exalts the great Oriental empires at the 
expense of the Western ones. His predilections show 
themselves even in little things. Thus he depreciates 
8. Sophia, the ches d'ewere of Justinian, because it. js 
Byzantine, and lands the Dome of the Rock, a beautiful 
but minor Byzantine work, because it was erected by 
order of a Caliph. His utter failure to understand the 
work of Rome and of the Roman Empire would alone 
suffice in our opinion to put him out of court as a 
historian of mankind, 

The author states at the outset that his object is to 
trace the purpose which underlies the social history of 
inmin; in other words, despite his dislike of philosophy, 
he starts with a metaphysical conception, the belief in 
final causes, With this we have no quarrel; but as 
Colonel Conder professes to be engaged in a. scientific 
work, we demand that it should be treated scientifically. 
Many devout believers, like the late Bishop Stubbs and 
Professor Laurent, have held the same belief, and yet 
have denied that a science of history is possible, On 
the other hand, a recent scientifie work, while discarding 
final causes altogether, professes to show that man ia 
the half-way house between the perishing brute and 
immortality, Some men—for instance, members of the 
Royal Society, Professors, possibly literary men, and so 
forth—have a fair chance of becoming immortals; the 
savage certainly has none. The poeta are prophets, and 
in this matter Browning sixty years ago anticipated the 
savant. However, to return, Colonel Conder, having 
started with his thesis, « thesis which we ourselves 
_ accept, ought at least to have referred to the difficulties 
which lie in the way of scientific proof; the great part 
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which personality and what we call chance play in the 
ordering of events, and the impossibility of verification 
or prediction, A still greater defect is that we are 
nowhere told st this purpose is. We are vaguely 
assured that “natural causes—causes over which 
had no control—brought about the great changes which 
resulted in the spread of knowledge and in the taming of 
wild tribes,” oa statement which is only partially true, 
We are further told that “the Christianity fitted to 
‘overcome the world’ cannot be that of the dark ages 
or of the stormy days of Reformation. It cannot even be 
that of the Fathers or of the Apostles, though it will be 
that of Saint Francis and of Penn,” a statement which 
the opponents of the Cowper-Temple clause would diepute. 
The Dean of Westminster once said that every histor 
was of necessity an optimist ; this is also Colonel Conder's 
opinion and the opinion of most Englishmen; but we 
have still to take into account the pessimism of French 
writers and of the jin dw siéele literature. If we add two 
statements incidentally made, the first that differentiation 
ia the necessary antecedent of a higher unity, an idea 
so magnificently treated by Hegel in his spoch-making 
Philosophy of History, the second that the main duty 
of the individual is to transmit its experience (not its 
personality) to its offspring, a physiological idea, we have 
the sum-total, so far as we can gather, of Colonel Conder's 
teaching regarding the main object of his book. We 
hardly required 350 pages to prove such vague truisms 
and generalities. 

In truth the value of the work lies neither in its science 
or its philosophy. We have neither a study of institutions, 
or demonstration by the comparative method, or analysis 
of religious psychology, or « study of environment, or any 
of those things to which recent writers have accustomed 
us. We have a readable and lively, although partial,, 
sketch of general history, occasionally illuminated by 
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special Knowledge, but often distigured by doomatic 
pronouncements on very disputable matters Colonel 
Conder's dogmatism is disconcerting even when we ara 
inclined to agree with him, as we often are. OF course, 
the temptation to dogmatise must he great when one 
has to diseuss everything in human history from neolithie 
skulls to Professor Cheyne's latest opinions, and that 
within the compass of 350 pages. Woe are only thankful 
that he did not begin his history of mankind, like a good 
friend of ours, with the nebular theory. We grant all 
this, and still—and still—we could have wished that 
Colonel Conder’s statements were less rash, his pro- 
houncements less dogmatic. 

The general reader, however, will find in the work much’ 
that is entertaining, and some things which are prohably 
new to him, Excluding a brief introduction, the book falls 
into two parts. The first part, of about 150 pages, is 
devoted, half of it to a study of early man, his original 
habitat, the origin of race, and the prehistoric migrations, 
the other half to a general history of civilisation from the 
time of Gudea of Tell Loh, say 2500 2c, down to the 
present time, special attention being paid to the history of 
the Asiatic monarchies, ancient and medimval, The seeond 
part, of about 200 pages, is taken up with the history of 
region, commencing with animism and mage and 
culminating in a history of Christianity. In this part we 
have an elaborate argument for the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, since Colonel Conder, like a good many 
archeologists, belongs to the conservative school of Biblical 
erities, Ranging over such a multitude of subjects, the 
specialist will ery halt at many h passage, For instance, 
since one-quarter of the work is devoted to early man, we 
should have thought that an account of the numerous 
centres of prehistoric civilisation would have formed a 
fitter introduction to the main business of the book than 
speculative questions about primitive man, of whom we 
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know nothing, or questions of the origin of race, which, 
yutce Colonel Conder, cannot be settled by philology. Some 
such account should certainly have been included, since the 
continuity of history is the theme which Colonel Conder 
had to illustrate, and « study of the prehistoric civilisations 
is the obvious starting-point. He devotes a good deal of 
space, it is true, to the early migrations of men, but most 
of whist he says is founded upon philological speculations, 
and therefore, in our opinion, upon a very insecure basta. 
On the other hand, there is a mass of archeological and 
ethnological evidence regarding the condition and distribu- 
tion of prehistoric men in Europe, Asia, and North Africa 
which should have been utilised. Colonel Conder's account 
of the neolithi¢ skulls and skeletons of France, Belgium, 
and Italy, excellent in its way, is the least part of the 
matter. Again, when we come to recorded history, we 
miss any clear conception of what civilisation means, and 
what we are to look for as proved. There is no attempt 
to show the exact value of each stage of civilisation, its 
special characteristics, or its contribution to the permanent 
possessions of mankind. Moreover, we doubt whether the 
religious aspect of any civilisation can be properly realised 
apart from ite social structure in constructing any true 
conception of the past, But the field which Colonel 
Conder’s work opens up is so large that it is necessary to 
resist temptation. Only two little trifles we would note. 
Why does Colonel Conder say that “ [berians from Spain 
were repulsed by the Silures in Cornwall" (p. 53)? In 
his note he quotes Tacitus, and Tacitus says that the 
Silures settled in Cornwall. “Tberos veteres trajecisse 
eaaque sedes OCCU PLE fidem faciunt.” Again, why does 
he nthe the English take “ Delhi during the seven years’ 
war” (p. 149) 7 We suppose that Colonel Conder is 
referring to the battle of Buxar, but it was a long step 
from Buxar to Delhi. A truce, however, to our eriticisms 
_ and our questions, It we were attempting the same task, 
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we would doubtless say much that is equally questionable. 
We therefore-end where we began. The book is the work 
of an impressionist, but it is one which the general reader 
can thoroughly enjoy. 

J, KENNEDY. 


SEMITISCH UND INDOGERMANISCH. Von HERMANN MOLLER, 
ordentlicher Professor an der Universitit Kopenhagen, 
H. Hagerup, 1907. 


This is the work of one who has tried honestly to show, 
and not without success, not only that there is connection 
between the Semitic and Indogermanie languages, but 
also to give a detailed exposition of the laws which 
govern the phonology of these two groups. The present 
part deals with the consonants, and whatever may he 
oe OpEROD: of the reader with regard to the suceess of 

wrisons, the author will doubtless reeeive the 
rena of all those interested in the study for placing 
the matter so fully before them. Even if we eliminate 
those comparisons which are necessarily the result of 
chance, we get in this section of the work, which contains 
nearly 400 pages, an amount of material which proves 
an exceedingly close connection at some early period which 
it is now difficult to estimate, 

Under the examples for + (§ 3) we find the well-known 
comparisons of the Heb, eres, Assyr. éreitu, with ‘ earth,’ 
from an original Indogermanic er; the Latin cornu with 
the Heb, geren, as well as such things as the connection 
of the Arab. recduplicate terfara, the Assyr. firaru, with 
the Gk, taprapifw, Lat, terreo; the Heb, gered, Assyr. 
ivi (for qirlu), the Gk. Spedos, ‘part of the body; 
‘young,’ ete. It is also pointed out that there are roots 
in which the Semitic r is represented by / in Indogerm., 
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especially after labials, as mm p-r-, ‘to be full’ in which 
the Arab, w-f-r-, ‘to be or become full,’ ete., as well as 
the Heb. pard, according to Barth, from p-r-u-, ‘to be 
numerous’ (distinct from p-r-j-, ‘to bring forth fruit, 
which is the Indogerm. p-l-u-, ‘much*), are compared. 

Another series is seen in d-r-, ‘vian tarere, treten,’ 
lengthened to d-r-k,-, the Heb, derek, ‘way, road,’ with 
which the author compares the Latin tero, ‘reibe’>* betrete.’ 
Lengthened with d, it is the English tread (trudge, it 
that be not a secondary formation, would be nearer). 
Connected with the original and pre-Indogermanic p-r-,-, 
the author quotes the Gk. wéXexus, ‘ax, the Assyr. pilagqu; 
and in g",-r-, ‘to swallow,’ ‘ throat,’ he sees the Heb. garon, 
‘throat, neck,’ whilst the reduplicate Arab. gargara, ‘he 
swallowed, reminds one of ‘gargle, generally derived 
from the Fr. gorye, but possibly imitative, and connected 
with the Fr, gargeriver, Lat. garyarizare. As is to 
be expected, other comparisons are less obvious, as the 
Heb. geri, ‘ice, hail, cold, which the author compares, 
by a change from r to /, with gla in the Latin glactes 
(Lith. gél-menis, ‘ violent cold"), The original root is 
described as being #*-r-#-, lengthened from @"-r-, ‘ta be 
cold, to freene.’ 

Though here and there the etymologies may be regarded 
as uncertain, and by some as even forced, there is no 
doubt that it adds much to our knowledge, and is in 
all probability as thorough a work as can at present 
be produced upon an exceedingly interesting branch of 
philology. The author knows the literature of the subject 
well, and often quotes his predecessor in the field, the 
Assyriologist, Friedrich Delitzsch. 


T. G. PrvcHes. 
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A Puan ror a Usirorm Scrextiric Recorp oF THE 
LANGUAGES OF Savaces. Applied to the Languages 
of the Andamanese and Nicobarese. By Sir Ricnarp 
C. Temece. Reprinted from the Jndian Antiquary. 
Bombay : Bombay Education Society’s Press, 1908, 

The title of this work sufficiently explains its scope and 
contents: of the 106 pages which it amounts to im all, 
the tirst twenty-three are devoted to the exposition of 
the author's plan for a systematic universal scheme of 
grammar; the thirty-five following contain a grammar 
of Andamanese (with special reference to the speech of 
the Béa tribe); and the remaining forty-eight comprise 
a grammar of Nicobarese (with special reference to the 
Central dialect of that language), both on the lines of the 
projected plan. 

It would require a very intimate acquaintance with 
these two languages (such an acquaintance as the author 
possesses, but very few other Europeans share) to give 
an adequate estimate of the success of the application of 
his principles. So far as a mere outsider can judge, his 
exposition gives a very clear view of two difficult forms 
of speech, one of which (the Andamanese) is most peculiar 
and singularly unlike anything that we are accustomed to, 
So far as this goes, it would seem that the scheme has 
proved eapable of being applied to such cases, It must 
also be pointed out that it was applied in outline by 
Mr. Sidney Ray in the Indian Antiquary for 1902 to 
a short text in sixteen selected languages of various types, 
and in that instance also (so far as the experiment went) 
it met the requirements of the case, 

It seems to me that this is the proper way of testing 
such a plan; solvitur ambulando is the only practical 
line to follow. Sir Richard Temple starts @ priort with 
the principle that “as speech is a convention devised by 


the human brain for intercommunication between human 
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beings, there must be some fundamental natural laws by 
which it is governed, however various the phenomena of 
those laws may be.” But is speech a ‘convention’? Is it 
not rather the outcome, to a great extent the uneonscious 
and spontaneous outcome, of the mental nature of those 
who use it? And are we entitled to assume an identity of 
such nature throughout the human race? Unquestionably 
for any speech to develop and maintain itself there must 
be in the mind of the hearer much the same kind of 
way of looking ot things (whether that be natural or 
acquired) as in the mind of the speaker, if there is to he 
a perfect understanding between the two. But speech 
has not been ‘devised (has not, [ should prefer to say, 
developed) with an end to universal mutual intelhgibility, 
bat only for communication within «a limited cirele, 
originally probably in all cases very homogeneous from 
the psychological point of view. It seems to me that the 
principle from which the author starts is not quite a sure 
foundation for his system, 

Everyone is agreed that writing the grammar of one 
language on lines derived from another is a fundamental 
mistake; it would be superfluous at this time of day to 
insist on the way in which the teaching of English 
grammar hos been needlessly complicated and confused 
by following the principles of Latin. How much more 
has the grammar of uninflected, entirely alien languages 
been mangled by forcing them on to what some one has 
well styled the ‘ Procrustean bed’ of Indo- European 
accidence and syntax. Any attempt to strike out a new 
and improved method of recording such fundamentally 
alien languages must be weleomed, The author, following 
a hint given by the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, has thought 
it necessary to devise a set of entirely new technical 
gtammatical terms for the parts of speech; our old friends 
the noun, verb, ete. are replaced by such new ones as 
indicator, predicator, and so forth. This, it is to be 
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feared, will prove a stumbling-block to many; nothing is 
50 much a matter of habit as the use of an old-established 
terminology, and it cannot be denied that the introduction 
af o completely different one puts a considerable strain 
on the attention and memory of the reader: lke the 
suggested new phonetic spelling, it worries him. On the 
other hand, there is the advantage claimed for it that it 
if free from the misleading associations of the old set. 
of terms. 

Certainly that is true, so far as matters of accidence 
are concerned ; the word ‘ predicator ' conveys to us no 
suggestion of conjugation, with its complexities of voice, 
mood, tense, and so forth. From these it is entirely 
abstracted, which is no doubt a great point gained, 
assuming that the word ‘verb’ was, in fact, by reason of 
early associations incapable of being fread from these 
ideas. But Tam not sure that even this is the conclusion 
of the matter, What about syntax / Sir Richard Temple 
begins his analysis of speech with the sentence: rightly, 
a# Leonceive it, and, indeed, almost necessarily. A sentence, 
however, may, as he justly remarks, be composed of 
one word or more (in either case, to be «a sentence 
it is necessary that it should be capable of conveying 
a complete meanmg). It is when we come to analyse 
the sentence that the difficulties begin. For the very 
next step in the argument is that when a sentence 
consists of more than one word, it has two parts, the 
subject and the predicate, the matter to be discussed or 


communicated and the discussion or communication of it. 


On the face of it, this proposition seems incontrovertible. 
But are we not here already getting involved in our 
European (or Indo-European) system of logic, the product 
of our purticular mental idiosynerasy arrived at by the 
analysis of our own languages, which themselves are 
products of our mental characteristics? For it very soon 
becomes plain that the new term ‘ predicator’ is but the old 
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verb “ writ large.” But that assumes a system of syntax 
fundamentally, in its broad outlines at least, resembling 
ours, with the noun (or its substitutes) as subject, the 
verb (or its substitutes and amplifications) as predicate, 
and so on into the further subdivisions of the analysis. 

Is this system, which is so familiar to us that we find it 
difficult to think at all outside the lines that it lays down, 
really of universal and exclusive validity? Is it not 
possible to conceive a language that should marshal its 
parts of speech (i.c, represent the mental relation of its 
ideas) in quite another way? Why should the verb 
necessarily fall into the predicative part of the sentence / 
Could it not just as well be the other way about? By 
this I do not mean anything analogous to the old Indo- 
European verb, in which the inflectional suffixes embody 
a pronominal subject ; here it is open to anyone to make 
the analysis into subject (represented by the pronominal 
termination) and predicate (being what is left of the verb 
shortened of its pronominal termination). What I conceive 
as possible ia the treatment of the verbal idea, the action, 
process, or (if one may so style it) the dynamic element of 
the sentence, as the subject, making the words that we 
should take as subject, object, ete, subordinate to it, while 
the real predicate (which in an affirmative sentence of this 
sort would be merely an affirmation that the «action 
expressed by the verb-subject is an actuality) would either 
be represented hy a particle of affirmation or be already 
implicitly involved in the form of the verb-subject itself. 

To me such a syntactical system, strangely different as 
it is from the normal form of our own, seems quite 
conceivable, nay more, I believe it to exist sometimes as 
a fact. Take as an example the following Malay sentence 
(not insde up by myself ad hoc, but extracted from Gerth 
van Wijk's “ Spraakleer der Maleisehe Taal,” 2nd ed., p. 96, 
and paren veoh from a genuine soye! Lannion 
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anak-nye itt (1 spell it in our English quasi-Hunterian 
fashion, not in the Dutch spelling of the original). Now, 
of course, we can render this into English simply thus: 
“the mother kissed and wept over her child.” No question 
here but that the mother is the subject of the sentence, 
But that is not the way in which the sentence presents 
itself to a Malay. The verbs di-chiwm and di-tangis are 
passive in form, and the mother is the agent. Why not, 
then, render it (into less idiomatic English) “ the child was 
kissed and wept over by its mother” ¢ The objection to 
this is that it does not grammatically represent the original 
any more than the first rendering did, Ahan anak-nye 
ift cannot be the subject, grammatically, because akan is 
a preposition used to connect a verb with ite object. If 
we want to analyse the sentence literally as it stands, we 
must construe it thus: di-chiwm,‘ was kissed ' (impersonal, 
simply expressing the actuality of the fact that kissing 
eceurred); nya, ‘by her’ (i.e. the mother); dan, ‘and *; 
ditangis, ‘was wept' (impersonal, like the preceding 
verb); aya, ‘by her’ (ie. the mother); oleh, ‘by’; 
honda, ‘mother’; awyt, ‘of it" (ie. of the child); akon, 
‘over’ (literally ‘to'}; anak, ‘child’; nya, ‘of her’ 
(ic. of the mother); itu, ‘that’ (but it has not in this 
eontext much more force than our detinite article ‘ the’), 
lf one would render it into something like English as 
nearly as possible os it stands, it would be “there was 
kissing and weeping by its mother over that her child.” 

In this rendering we have been foreed by the structure 
of our own language to analyse the passive impersonal 
verbs di-chiwm and di-tangia into (1) the verbal nouns 
‘kissing’ and ‘weeping, plus (2) a verb of affirmation, 
‘there was’; but then we see that in the original the 
kissing and weeping really embody the subject, both 
grammatical and psychological, of the sentence, and that 
both the subject (which is further qualified by the words 
expressing the relations to it of the mother and child 
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respectively) and the predicate (the affirmation of the 
actual occurrence a4 a fact) are contained in the two verbs. 
I eonfess that I am unable to fit such a sentence into 
Sir Richard Temple's scheme without doing violence to its 
natural structure, and I suspect that similar difficulties 
may occur in the case of other languages, especially in 
such sentences as we are aceustomed to eall impersonal. 
No doubt all such expressions ean, by the exercise of 
4 certain amount of ingenuity, be twisted into any system 
of syntax; but does not this greatly resemble the old 
Procrustean treatment that we all want to have done 
with ? I confess that this seems to me an almost 
inevitable consequence of any system of grammatical 
terminology arrived at « priori and aiming at universality 
of application, 

What, then, can one do to get over the difficulty? Every 
language (or group of similar languages) has its own set 
of parts of speech, resembling to some extent no doubt but 
not exactly coinciding with those of other tongues, and 
uses them in its own way. The task of the student of 
any language is to discover what, in that particular 
language, the parts of speech are and how they are used. 
When he has collected his individual facts and tabulated 
them, then only can he draw up his final terminology for 
the parts of speech and his rules for their nse, arriving 
at them inductively from observation of the individual 
phenomena of the particular language, Such, it appears 
to me, is the really scientific order of proceeding, But 
it stands to reason that while he is carrying on his 
investigations, the student must have some provisional 
general scheme in his mind of what he is looking for, and 
that seems to me to be where the utility of Sir Richard 
Temple's plan comes in. As a provisional formal system 
of verbal categories I conceive that it may be of wreat 
service in the hature of a general vround-plan ; probably 
in the majority of cases it would be sufficient in itself. 
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though in some instances it might need to be supplemented 
or moditied to meet special requirements, It might be 
necessary in the case of some languages to give somewhat 
ditierent detinitions of his terms, or perhaps to add to them 
by subdividing some of them. But the general framework 
of the termmology might remain. 

To what extent precisely the terminology as a whole 
will be conveniently applicable to any particular language, 
can (I think) only be ascertained by experiment. No 
doubt it is true, as Sir Richard Temple remarks, that 
accidence arises properly out of syntax. But this really 
means that the accidence of «a language arises out of its 
own syntax, and it is conceivable that forcing a language 
into a syntactical scheme that is not really its own may 
result in singularly complicating the rules we shall have to 
draw up when we come to the delineation of its aecidence. 
Would it, to take an example given by Sir Richard 
Temple, be an advantage (either from the theoretical 
and systematic, or the practical point of view) to class 
the Latin form domino as an illustrator (adverb)? One 
joes not feel sure that it would conduce to easier 
comprehension ; the relations between form and function 
are so complex and irregular that it seems best to keep 
the two things as much as possible apart ; but, at any 
rate, one must not allow the study of the one to put 
difficulties into the study of the other. 

Tt is impossible, within the limited time and space 
avilable, to attempt to touch upon, let alone discuss, 
all the points which this highly suggestive scheme seems 
to raise. The reader should turn to it himself and 
study it with the attention it deserves and requires, for 
it is not by any means easy reading, as was inevitable 
from the nature of its subject, but it deals very thoroughly 
(if its initial postulates be granted) with the principles 
involved. There is m places a good deal of repetition, 
but every separate proposition deserves to be critically 
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considered and practically tested. This, however, is really 
outside -the competence of a mere reviewer,.who must 
necessarily confine his remarks to a very limited number 
of salient points, whereas the work ought really to be 
exhaustively discussed by specialists from various points 
of view in articles of adequate length. 

I cannot part from this work without saying a few 
words ahout the two languages which are discussed in it. 
Both are of very special interest. The Andamanese 
beennse it is the speech of one of the most primitive, 
perhaps really quite the most primitive, of the races of 
man, The Negrites, both in their physical and mental 
characteristics, in their social condition and in their beliefs, 
have a strong claim to represent primitive man more 
closely and correetly than any other surviving race. It 
so happens that most of the Negrito communities, even 
such as have preserved a relative (though not unmixed) 
purity of blood, in other parts of their old domain 
have lost their own languages and adopted those of 
alien, more civilised neighbours, This is the ease in the 
Malay Peninsula, where the Sémangs speak a substantially 
Mon-Khmer language, and also in the Philippmes, where 
they speak « Malayo-Polynesian one. In the Andaman 
Islands, on the other hand, they have preserved their 
own tongue, and a very curious one it is. Like most 
languages of ‘simple savages,’ it is anything but simple 
in its etymological structure. But the most characteristic 
and interesting thing about it is its intensely anthropo- 
morphic point of view. The Andamanese refers everything 
(that is in anywise eapable of such reference) to himself, 
and not merely to himself as an individual but to the 
several parts of the human body, divided into some 
half » dozen classes, under such leading ideas as ‘ head,’ 
hee mouth,’ " eye,’ ete., with which more or Jess closely 
SURCCTE Ones fre grouped. Each such group is repre- 
sonted by a prefix, which has to be prefixed for instance to 
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adjectives when used either with reference to any such 
part of the body or to other things which are conceived, 
by some remote analogy obscure to our modes of thought, 


as being connected with one or other of the groups. The 


result is a kind of ‘concord’ far more elaborate than 
that which results from our Indo-European genders and 
numbers, But what makes it so peculiarly interesting 
is the glimpse that it affords into the point of view of 
the Andamanese: if primitive man shared it with them, 
it would seem that to him his body and its parts were 
the real centre of his ‘kosmos’; « somewhat more than 
Ptolemaic attitude of mind, one might style it. 

Nicobarese is the speech of a much more advanced race. 
Its chief importance lies in the fact that having (like 
Andamanese) developed on its own ground, relatively 
free from disturbing foreign influences, It is a very archaic 
representative of the family of languages from which it 
sprang, and ought to be made the starting-point for 
a comparative study of all the allied groups, particularly 
the Mon-Khmer and Munda groups, Khasi, and the Sakai 
and Sémang dialecta of the Malay Peninsula. Some 
beginning has already been made in this comparative 
study by Professor W, Schmidt, and it is to be regretted 
that Sir Richard Temple has not availed himself of it 
to revise the Table of Comparative Roots and Words 
(of Nicobarese, the Malay Peninsula dialects, and Mon- 
Khmer) on pp. 95-7 of his work. This is based on 
tentative comparisons made by myself a good many years 
ago, and though some of them have turned out to be 
right, others have been upset by newer data, and the 
list is by no means up to date. Subsequent investigations 
have added considerably to the number of words that 
are known to be common to these different languages. 
Nieoharese has, however, some points apparently peculiar 
to itself and not found in the allied languages. One of 
its marked characteristics is un extensive use of suffixes to 
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differentiate roots and stems with reference to differences 
of direction, such as northwards, downwards, imwards, 
towards self, towards the landing-place, and so forth. 
These seem to play a great part in the formation of the 
language. 

Another pomt which strikes one m looking through 
Sir Richard Temple's grammar of the language is the 
section dealing with the particles which he styles ‘con- 
nectors of intimate relation. These, tt must be confessed, 
remain somewhat of a mystery; apparently they partake 
of the nature of prepositions, yet im their use they 
somnetimes perform (it seems) the functions of what we 
should call the copula. I am not sure that Sir Richard 
Temple's account of them, which is necessarily involved 
with his analysis of the sentences in which they ocewr, 
can always be accepted as satisfactory. For instance, 
~ he says that one of the functions of the * connector of 
intimate relation, ta, is to connect the indicator (noun) 
with its explicator (adjective), and gives as an example, 
inter alia, the sentence indat ta sheng dt, literally * knife 
e.ir. sharp is’ = ‘the knife is sharp, which he analyses 
thus: iilet ta shong = subject, 6t (‘is') = predicate. 
Tshould have thought that aheng, ‘sharp,’ was an casential 
part of the predicate here; if not, surely the sentence 
would have to mean ‘the sharp knife exista’ or ‘there 
isa sharp knife’? Similarly, in the sentence kenyiim tai 
an ta siiowa, literally ‘child by he eir, beat’ = ‘the 
child was beaten by him, I should have thought that 
/tiowa was performing the function of a predicator (verb), 
not (as Sir Richard Temple considers) of an explieator 
(adjective); if it were the latter, it seems to me that 
the words could only mean ‘the child beaten by him.’ 
However that may be, it is plain that this subject of 
‘connectors of intimate relation’ calla for more detailed 
investigation, and I venture to think that a careful and 
comprehensive analysis of the uses of these particles will 
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throw a flood of light on the inner syntactical structure of 
the language. In this respect they remind me of the 
so-called ‘ligations' of the Malayo-Polynesian languages, 
the real nature of which was for a long time an absolute 
mystery, and is in fact still in course of being elucidated 
by patient comparative study. 

I cannot here even allude to the other sections of the 
Nicoharese grammar; both in it and in the Andamanese 
there is a large amount of valuable matter, systematically 
arranged and clearly set forth. It whets one's appetite 
for more, for it must be borne m mind that only one 
out of the twelve forms of Andamanese and only 
out of the six dialects of Nicobarese have as yet been 
at all adequately studied and made available as material 
for $ further studies! In view of the fact that these two 

ages occupy such a singularly important place and 





ses of such special interest from the purely linguistic 


point of view (for, of course, as practical media of 
intercourse or as vehicles of literature they do not 
count), does not the further and more comprehensive 
study of them present itself as one of the most immediate 
desiderata of linguistic science ? The urgency of the 
case is accentuated by the fact that the populations 
which speak them are not only falling more and more 
under foreign influence, but actually dwindling 
numbers and probably dying out, so that these languages 
are in danger of becoming extinct. I venture to commend 
their cause to the Linguistic Survey of India (if it has 
not already extended its sphere of operations so as to 
include them) as being eminently deserving of its prompt 
attention. 
C. 0, BLAGDEN, 


' When writing this [ hed for the moment forgotten Portman’s and 


de Roepstorif's works on some of the other Andamanese and Nicoburese 


languages respectively. But even allowing for these, much still remains 
to be done. 


ins, 1908, 78 
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GESCHICHTE DES OSMANISCHEN Reicues. Nach den 
Quellen dargestellt von N. Jonea, Professor in der 
Universitit Bukarest. Erster Band (bis 1451). 
Gotha, 1908. (Thirty-sixth work in the series called 
fieschiehte der Ewropiischen Staaten, edited by 
Heeren, Ukert, ete.) 

The nineteenth century produced two voluminous works 
on Ottoman history, based on extensive research, those of 
von Hammer and of Zinkeisen. The latter writer thought 
it unlikely that any other work on the same subject would 
enjoy the favour which was accorded to von Hammer's 
history, and though its success could not be compared to 
that attained by Prescott’s or Motley's masterpieces, it was 
translated into more than one language, and some volumes 
at least reached o second edition. The fate of this work 
suggests the consoling thought that all the books of the 
same author are not necessarily tarred with the same 
brush, for among Orientalists von Hammer's name was 
proverbial (and indeed is still so) for bad scholarship and 
impossiblé renderings. Zinkeisen, whose work bears date 
1840-63, was not an Orientalist, and confines himself to 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe, Being cautious, he males 
few mistakes in Oriental matters, and displays many of 
the gifts which go to make a great historian. 

The author of the new history is an accomplished 
lingmst, who not only writes in English, French, German, 
and Romanian, but can quote books in Hungarian and 
other less known languages of Europe, Having access to 
materials which few Western writers can use, he has been 
able to record many new details of the advance whereby 
the Ottoman conquerors became the terror of Christian 
states, For these, perhaps, and in any case for his 
bibliographical notes, students of the subject have reason 
to be grateful. It seems desirable to insist on these 
merits heeause the following considerations render further 
scommendation difficult, 
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The first complaint is that the author has not read 
his own book with sufficient care, whence “ the figure of 
speech called self-contradiction” is exceedingly common. 
Page 306, Soliman is Bayazid’s eldest son, bat p. 309 
his eldest son is Ertogrul, who dies in that capacity, 
p. 319; Soliman figures in the subsequent history. 
Page 348, Fruzin is the sole offspring of Shishman, 
but another son is mentioned on p. 309, whose name 
we learn on p. 363 was Alexander. Page 38, Alp Arslan 
is the son of Togrul-Beg, but p. 44 he is his nephew. 
Page 342, Theodoros, “the new despot,” is the brother 
of the Emperor Manuel, but p. 874 the son. Page 279, 
John V is the grandfather of his nephew. Page $28, 
Soliman, son of Bayazid, leaves his brother Urkhan and 
his sister Fatma Khatun as hostages in Constantinople, 
but on p. 361 Kassim is substituted for Urkhan without 
any explanation. Sometimes this inconsistency extends 
beyond questions of relationship: p. 183, “as in the 
battle with the Servians the Unbelievers dismount from 
their horses"; but in the description of that battle, 
p. 181, we are told that the ‘Unbelievers" were mere 
infantry (feuter Fussvelk), who had escaped from a fleet 
that had been ‘ annihilated ' (vernichtet), itself no ordinary 
achievement, 

A rather more serious charge concerns the author's 
treatment of the Mohammedan languages. Aciunintance 
with these may not be necessary for a historian of the 
Ottoman Empire, but no writer should satisfy himself 
with guesswork when knowledge is obtainable. Mr. Jorgau’s 
renderings of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish words appear 
to be often pure divination, and his shots, though 
they come near the mark, frequently fail to hit it. 
Page 58, the Kutbehe are rendered ‘the pulpits of the 
mosques” (die Koanceln der Moscheen); they mean ‘ the 
sermons. Page 35, we are told that Jomém means 
‘mosque’; it means ‘leader in prayer.’ For the word. 
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Ghasi three guesses are given: ‘hero’ (p.135), Triwmphator 
(p. 308), tapfer (p. 152); it means ‘one who raids the 
unbelievers,’ Page 152, we are twice told that Sehib 
means ‘martyr for the faith,’ and p. 264 the same sense 
is given the word Sahib, The word intended is probably 
shehid. Ti Mr. Jorga could be believed, the Turkish 
language must be very rich in synonyms for * lame,’ 
hinkend, by which he renders not only lenk of Timurlenk. 
but Autz (p. 108), kétiiriim (p. 307), kutluk (p. 142). 

In the sixth century of Islam, and perhaps earlier, titles 
compounded with din, ‘religion, became common, e., 
Shams al-din, Najm al-din. The statement, therefore 
(p. 59), that the Caliph gave ‘ Malekschach’ the fine Arabic 
name Dschelal-ed-dewlet ueddin contains no serious error, 
though the same cannot be said of the following clause, 
that he made him the first Emir-el-mumenin out of the 
hitherto despised Turkish race, for that name siumnities 
Caliph, and Malikshah never was Caliph, [This statement 
is copied by Mr, Jorga from de Guignes, who took it from 
DHerbelot, who appears to have carelessly read the real 
title of Malikshah yamin amir al-M waminin, * right hand 
of the Commander of the Faithful,’] Presently Mr. Jorga 
changes his opinion as to the language to which these 
words belong: p. 145 Nasreddin is called a fine Persian 
name, and p. 308 someone, we are told, was called 
Burchaneddin (sic) in persischer gelehrter Sprache, The 
number of these compounds appears to be augmented by 
the addition of ‘ Seinabeddin ' (p. 409), 

It is a result of this procedure that the 
are written with no attempt at 
mutilated beyond recognition. Page 95 wa are’ told 
that the Oriental equivalent of Pissasirios is. Nessasiri. 
Page 126 Dschingiz is written, P. 127 Tsehingiz, and 
p. 180 Dschingiz ; Pp» 26 Bochra and Bogra; p. 131 
Ghajeseddin, and. p. 134 Gajaseddin ; p, 120 Azzeddin, but 
p 119 Aseddin; the right form is Ig eddin, The nama 


he Oriental names 
consistency, and often 


ae 
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Kasim appears as Kassim (p. 361), Kassum (p. 385), 
Chasim (p. 77), Khasim (p. 79) A curious distinction Is 
made between. the Turkish Sultan and the Egyptian 
Sudan (pp. 216, 406, ete.) or Soudan (pp. $15, 316, ete.). 
Perhaps the conjecture may be hazarded that the author 
confused the Mamluk ruler of Egypt with the country 
south of Egypt, where Lord Kitchener “ strake the field.” 
The statements which deal with Moslem history and 
institutions can scarcely be described in courteous language. 
That which “ takes the cake,” to use Aristophanes’s phrase, 
occurs p. 64, where we are told that the Sunnism accepted 
by the Turks, which denied the legitimacy of the first 
Caliphs, who had set aside the mght of Ah to the 
inheritance, appeared too coarse to the followers of the 
Emir Hassan (Sabih) Merely to indicate that this 
extraordinary misconception is not isolated, we may 
comment on the statement of p. 44 that Togrul-Beg “in 
his extreme old age enjoyed the great honour of giving 
his daughter in marriage to the Caliph Kaim.” Now, 
since we are told on p. 36 that Togrul had already 
compelled the Caliph to marry his sister, the honour of 
giving the Caliph his daughter also would have “been 
doubtful. Both statements are erroneous. The honour 
which Togrul coveted and tinally obtained with difficulty 
was the hand.of the Caliph’s daughter for himself; 
Ibm al-Athir narrates the scene, in which the Caliph's 
danghter treats her bridegroom with lofty contempt, in 
a way that engraves it on the memory. Om the other 
hand, it was not Togrul’s daughter, but his nisee, who 
was the Caliph’s wife. On p. 26 Christian influence is 
proved by the use of such common Moslem names as 
Musa and Junis, the latter wrongly identified with John. 
The errors which render this book generally untrust- 
worthy are due to several causes—the employment of 
antiquated authorities, of unreliable authorities, careless 
reading, and the practice of following different sources on 
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different pages without examining their mutual relation. 
Several of the errors already noted are taken over from 
de Guignes, whose work bears date 1756. To illustrate 
the latter practice we shall take an example from 
pp. 38 and 61. 

On the former page we read— 

*Togrul was no ruler in the Byzantine style. Without 
reference to the head of the family, any of his relations could 
of his own initiative and on his own responsibility start military 
operations. Kutulmiz, his cousin, son of Israil, fights quite ot 
the beginning against the Arab Koraisch, the Karbesios of the 
Byzantines, Then he leaves the service of Togrul and betakes 
himself as a rebel to the Kharezmian country, in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘black sand" of his fathers. The Emir has to 
make an expedition in order to attack him. At a later period 
we see the same Kutulmiz with his brother Abimelech again 
in the ranks of the soldiers of the Sultan, . . . Finally, during 
4 fresh rebellion, Kutulmiz is lalled by the soldiers of his young 
relative, Alp-Arslan, son of Togrul.” 

Page 61 gives the following information :-—“In the 
neighbouring Syrian oasis, where rise the walls of 
Damascus, rules Kutulmisch, a weighty factor in Turkish 
history, whom we shall soon meet in another place.” 

Surely the reader would not suspect that Kutulmiz, 
whose career is recounted on p- 38, is identical with 
Kutulmiseh, who is introduced on p G1. Vet the fact 
is that they are identical, 

Page 62 we are told that Soliman, founder of the 
Seljakid dynasty of Ieonium, was the son of Kutulmiseh 
of Damascus. The father of Soliman is identified by the 
historians (see eg, Tbn Khallikan, tr, de Slane, iii, 231) 
with the personage who died in battle with Alp Arslan, 
And, indeed, Mr, Jorga identities the two on p. 74. 
But how comes Kutulmisch to be connected with 
Damascus? Here Mr. Jorga is following Viinhéry and 
ae Ce, ss ee (Carkiohte dee ersten Kyeus- 

Soi da paercace mery (Jowrn, Agiat,, sér. 1v, vol. xi, 
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p. 453). The Persian chronicle which Defrémery translates 
states that Damascus was assigned to Kutulmush ; but the 
learned editor points out in his note on the same page 
that this is an obvious error in the Persian chronicle, 
and to be corrected Tutush. Hence “ Kutulmisch of 
Damascus” should not have figured in a book bearing 
date 1908, 

The paragraph of p. 38 is taken from de Guignes and 
Cedrenus, Neither of these sourees accounts for the 
form Kutulmiz, which should mean the opposite of the 
other. The purpose of the paragraph 1s to show that 
any of Togrul-Beg'’s relations, without reference to the 
head of the family, could start military operations on 
his own account, The first example adduced is that of 
his cousin Kutulmiz fighting against the Arab Koraish. 
We look up the passage in Cedrenus, and there find 
that Kutulmush was sent by the Sultan to fight against 
Karbesius ! “Then he leaves the service of Togrul” ; 
Cedrenus says that he fled from it, fearing execution 
on the ground of his defeat. “At a later time we find 
him with his brother Abimelech again in the ranka of 
the Sultan's soldiers." This is attested neither by 
Cedrenus nor de Guignes; what they both assert is 
that the brother of Kutulmush, Abumelek (an impossible 
name in this context), commanded the Sultan's forces, 
not that K, was with his brother. 

The reader of p. 61 who trusts the promise that he is to 
meet K.in another place, and there find him a weighty 
factor in Turkish history, will be disappointed. Kutulmisch 
does not appear on the scene again. For him is substituted 
his son Soliman (p. 62), called there “the aforementioned 
aon of K.," although he has not been mentioned before. 

The work of tracing the author's contradictory assertions 
to their sources and discovering how they arose is highly 
instructive, but if the author intended this form of exercise, 
it is to be regretted that he did not provide the book 


* 
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with fuller and more accurate references. Thus for the 
statements on pp. 62, 68 reference is made to a publication 
cited as Notes et Extraite: its correct title is Notices ef 
Extraita. Often, however, no references are given, andi 
this seems to be furnishing the reader with a problem 
somewhat like Daniel's, 

Page 149 Soliman, grandfather of Osman, is called “the 
modest captain of a fragment of the great Mongol army”: 
im the preceding paragraph we learned that he with his 
“some hundred dwellers in tents was uprooted from his 
soil of Turkestan hard by the desert by the great Mongol 
invasion, and left behind on the Upper Euphrates.” The 
only way in which these statements can be reconciled is 
the supposition that the Mongol army compelled Soliman 
to join with them in their invasion, in the style of an 
avalanche, but in the course of their march suffered him 
and his followers to remain behind. The German words 
are diesen hescheidenen Hanptling eines Meinen Splitters 
des grossen. mongolischen Heeres, and am oberen Euphrates 
surtickyelassen. The authority cited for these statements 
is the Turkish chronicle of Sa‘d al-din, the sume as already 
employed by Hammer and Zinkeisen. Of course, Sa'd 
al-din does not bear these statements out. What he suLys 
is that the ancestors of Osman, who lived in Mahan (a city 
in Kerman, not Turkestan), on the approach of Jingiz 
Khan, removed to Armenian and Khilat, and that Soliman, 
fearing lest that country too should be conquered hy 
the Mongols, fled to Rim. Neshri, however, says that 
the family having been settled 160 years at Khilat. on 
the approach of Jinghiz Khan, one of its members, Soliman 
Shah, fled to Erzinghan. It is difficult to seo how a less 
accurate representation of Sa‘d al-din's statements could 
have been given than that which Mr. Jorga furnishes. He 
or the Ttalian of Bratutti, or else one of ‘ones sect sit 
have misunderstood the Turkish of Sad aldin, 
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The followig is the account given of the expedient 
whereby the dying emperor Manuel and John VIIT caused 
Murad to raise the siege of Constantinople (p. 681) :— 

“ Manuel and John knew of a safe expedient for getting nd 
of the enemy. The dead Sultan had left o second son, a fresh 
Mustafa, to whom the administration of the province Hamid 
had been entrusted. Murad had not possessed the courage or 
the cruelty to put him forcibly out of the way in Osmanli style 
at his accession. The voung Mustafopulos of the Greeks was 
now brought to Constantinople. He arrived September 90th. 
The following day he paid a ceremonial visit to his aged ‘father’ 
the Emperor, whom the Turks, owing to his great age, compared 
to their prophet Mohammed. Still, the new heir to the Ottoman 
empire came only as far as Selymbria. Hut, in fact, on the first 
intelligence that the young prince was on his way to Europe, 
Murad had withdrawn his forces to Adrianople.” 

What puzzled the reviewer in this passage was how 
a man could, owing to his great age, be compared to 
the Prophet Mohammed, when the latter died at the 
age of 63. Reference to the authorities not only explained 
this point, but (as elsewhere) showed that the paragraph 
was otherwise infelicitous. Phrantzes, from whom the 
comparison to the Prophet is taken, says the likeness 
wns in majesty, not age. The meaning of the next 
sentence, “still, the new heir came only as far as Selymbria, 
cannot be easily ascertained. If it means that he did 
not get to Constantinople, then it contradicts what has 
preceded; if it means that, having left Constantinople, 
he got no further than Selymbria, it is contradicted by 
p. 384, where we learn that he got as far as Niewa, which 
he took. Apparently, however, this sentence was written 
by the author before he had read Phrantzes’s sentence 
to the end. The second sentence of the paragraph should 
have been modified somewhat in consideration of the fact 
attested by all the sources that this Mustafa was a child, 
6 or 18, who acted under guardians. The third 
sentence is against the statement of Ducas that Murad 
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had killed another child-brother, and this Mustafa had 
been stealthily resened. For the rest of the story the 
critical historian is von Hammer, who omits this visit 
to Constantinople as a fiction. For what purpose could 
this Mustafa’s advisers have had in sending him into 
the thick of danger, when the chance of success lay in 
seizing Asia when Murad was absent? Moreover, the 
notion of Moslems comparing the dying Greek to their 
Prophet in any respect whatever does not commend itself 
to students of Moslem ways. The story of Sa‘d al-din, 
who makes no allusion to Greek intrigue in this abortive 
insurrection, reads very much more like the truth. 

One more example and the reviewer will have finished. 
Page 170 we are told that Andronikos, inaking a naval 
expedition in order to restore Chios and Phocma (two 
possessions of a disobedient Genoese) to the empire, was 
met by the Emir of Miletus, who, as he on his. side 
declared himself’ &ecrovbos to the Emperor and offered 
tribute, was made to participate in the same honour by 
iinperial gifts. Since éeasovdos means ‘ out of treaty with’ 
im classical Greek, it seemed worth while looking the 
passage up in Cantacuzenns (i, 388) to see what it could 
ean in Byzantine. Reference to the original showed that 
the word used was not éxcwordos, but évotrovéos ; that the 
Emir was declared évomovdes by the Emperor, and not by 
himself, and that there was nothing about offering tribute. 
Further, the same page showed that these were not 
possessions of one Genoese, but of finn, 

It is evidently unnecessary to discuss the author's 
ostensible preference for Greek to Turkish authorities on 
Ottoman history, or to examine his general opinions on 
the latter, which exhibit the same depree of consistency as 
his statements about relationships. Indeed. it is not quite 
elear why he calls his work a History of the Ottoman 
Empiro,-s0 small is the space which he devotes to: Ottainan 
affairs; the title History of the Balkan States or of the 
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Byzantine Empire would have been equally appropriate. 
On the important institution of the Janissaries he has 
two lines (p. 209), the purpose of which seems to be to 
give the word an impossible spelling, Jeni-Sehehri for 
> &, with an improbable interpretation, newe eujent- 
lich auch im Sinne von jungen Soldaten. Perhaps this, 
too, is from Leunelavins, and a fresh illustration of this 
historian's method of going to “ original sources.” 


D. 5S. MM. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL SuRvEyY oF INDIA. ANNUAL REPORT 
FoR 1904-5; pp. 169; 40 plates. Royal 4to, 
(Caleutta: Office of the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, India; 1908.) 

Owing to some delay for which Mr. Marshall at any 
rate is not responsible, this Report has come to hand so 
near the time for making up this number of our Journal 
that it can only be noticed very briefly. 

Except for a statement of general progress, written 
by the Government Epigraphist, Dr. Konow, the epigraphic 
portion of the volume (pp. 126-45) is contined to two 
inscriptions of the time of the Chola king Parantaka I. 
(about a.p, 907-47), edited and translated by Rao 
Bahadur V. Venkayya, from Uttaramallir in the 
Chingleput district, Madras. These records were selected 
for publication because of the light which they throw 
on certain details of village-administration in Southern 
India in the tenth century a.p, They deal with the 
subject of village-committees; detinmg the qualifications 
for membership, and prescribing the method of election. 
Five committees are named; the ‘annual committee, the 
‘garden committee, the ‘tank committee,’ the ‘ Patichavara 
committee’ (perhaps a committee of general supervision 
over the others), and the ‘gold committee’ (which is 
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supposed to have been concerned with the regulation of 
the currency): and there is an incidental reference to 
a sixth, the ‘committee for supervision of justice.” For 
the purposes of nomination for election, the village was 
divided into wards and streets: and the election was 
managed on the ballot-system, by written tickets, 
deposited in a pot, and drawn therefrom by a boy unable 
to read—so that he could not possibly influence the 
election. The committees —at any rate the first three— 
were appointed annually, And the conditions attending 
the selection of members seem decidedly interesting - 
some of them were as follows, Except in the case of 
the ‘annual committee, membership of which seems to 
have been contined to persons advanced in years and 
wisdom and of tried service, people who had served 
during the preceding three years on any of the committees 
were not eligible for immediate re-clection to either the 
same or any other committee: and it appears that, with 
the sume exception, no one was eligible for re-election 
to any committee on which he had already onee served. 
Close relations of retiring members were disqualitied from 
standing for election. So, also, persons of general bad 
behaviour, and those committing certain stated offences 
and even (what we might call) mere peteadilloes, Any 
member of a committee found guilty of any offence, was 
to be removed at once. And, not only was a defaulting 
member of a committee —one who had failed to submit 
his accounts— excluded from standing for re-election, but 
also his misconduct harred even his father, his son, his 
father-in-law, his son-in-law, and a large cirele of other 
specitied relatives and connections, In the light of certain 
recent disclosures, it might sometimes prove difficult, under 
such rules, to arrange for carrying on our own system of 
local self-covernment ! 

| ue the remaining part of the volume, the most attractive 
articles are those by Dr, Vogel on the excavations at Kasia 
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(pp. 43-55 ; plates 6-14), by Mr. Oertel on the excavations 
at Sarnath (pp, 59-104; plates 15-82), and by Mr. Marshall 
himself on a new type of pottery from Baluchistan (p. 105 £.; 
plates 33, coloured, and 34). For the substance of these, 
we must refer our readers to the volume itself : we contine 
ourselves to an incidental comment. Dr. Vogel has spoken 
(p. 52), and so has Mr. Oertel (p. 87), of coins of Kanishka 
which shew “the four-armed Ugra-Siva”: is there any 
basis for their use of this appellation Pe | an influence 
of the old mistaken belief that the name Okro (supposed 
to represent Ugra) is to be found on coins of the Kanishka 
series which present, along with both the four-armed and 
the two-armed Siva, a name, in Greek characters, of which 
the real transliteration is Oésho, Oésha, Oézo ? 

The volume is well illustrated throughout, by numerous 
‘text illustrations’ in addition to the forty Plates. And it 
fully maintains the high standard of excellence reached 
by its two predecessors. 

J. F. FLEer. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(July, August, September, Lis, ) 


J.—GENERAL MEETING OF THE RoyaL Astatic Socrety. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PUBLIC ScHooL MEpat. 
Fudy Lat, 1908. 

Lorp Reay: Lord George Hamilton, ladies, and 
gentlemen,—We are again assembled for this extremely 
pleasant function of presenting the Society’s Public 
School Medal to the boy who has come out first in the 
annual competition. You are aware that the medal has 
been won for Harrow by Mr. H, K. Lunn for his essay 
on Lord Clive. We are all extremely pleased that it 
has been won by this great public school, and, as showing 
the seriousness of the competition, I need only remind you 
that the medal has never been won twice by the same 
school. I hope that by and by all the competing schools 
will have in their records the name of the winner of 
this medal. 

I should like to congratulate most heartily the winner 
of the medal to-day, Mr. H, K. Lunn. I have read ‘his 
essay, and I am bound to say that it shows not only 
great merit with regard to historical facts—facts which 
are of the greatest interest and to which the essay does 
full justice—but I am also struck, as I think those who 
sat in judgment upon the competing essays have been 
struck, by the literary skill it shows. 1 trust our young 
friend will continue his studies both with regard to Indian 
history and to the development of his literary gifts which 
ar’ 80 conspicuous, 

The study of history, as I have said many times before 
and may repeat to-day, has unfortunately been too much 
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neglected for many years in the curriculum of English 
education, but there has been of late o satisfactory 
development in this important matter. Both England 
and Seotland in recent years have shown a strong desire 
to remedy the great omission. Both im elementary and 
secondary schools, in public sehools, too, and last, but 
not least, at our universities, there has been a remarkable 
development of historical study. Those who have read 
the scholarly and interesting debate yesterday in the 
House of Lords—one of the most interesting to which it 
has been my good fortune to listen—will have noticed 
that all who spoke were unanimous in declaring that 
the edueation system of Indian ought to be reformed. 
In any reform of our education system in India greater 
attention will have to be paid to the study of history. 
The neglect of it in high schools and in universities im 
India has been lamentable in many ways, and I hope 
that in India that fatal error will be corrected as soon 
as possible. 

The Royal Asiatic Society has been fully alive to the 
importance of encouraging as far as it could the study 
of Indian history. We have been fortunate enough to 
obtain, through the good offices of Sir Arthur Wollaston, 
an endowment fund, generously contributed by the Raja 
of Cochin and other Chiefs and gentlemen of the Madras 
Presidency, for the promotion of a knowledge of Indian 
history among the educated classes of Englund by means 
of this competition among public schools, We have every 
reason to acknowledge that the results of the competition 
have been most satisfactory ; not only has the competition 
given many boys an insight inte the great and dramatic— 
they are nothing less—events of Indian history, but it 
convinces the public of the necessity of English men 
and women, who lay any claim to the title ‘educated,’ 
_ being made acquainted with the great events of India's 
past. No history is more interesting, more varied than 
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the history of England, Scotland, and India, and the 
treasures it contains should be made more and more 
accessible. At the present moment, in the gradual 
democratic growth of our institutions, we cannot, without 
peril, afford to neglect the lessons of history. I look 
upon it as absolutely fatal to the prosperity of the 
Empire if our subjects at home, m India, and in the 
Colonies grow up without any knowledge of its great 
past, and without realising how the Empire has been 
built op. I am sure you will all agree with me when 
I put in a strong claim for the further development of 
historical teaching in our schools and universities, 

We have always had great historians, men who have 
increased our knowledge of the course of events, of the 
eauses and effects of great crises, but we have not 
sufficiently undertaken to disseminate a general knowledge 
of history. I am persuaded that some of the criticisms 
which our institutions in India are now receiving at the 
hands of some of our fellow-subjects are often rash and 
ignorant, and T am sure that the best restraining influence 
will be to give those who pose as our critics fuller 
information about the past and its lessons, 

We are fortunate on this occasion in having the presence 
of a most distinguished old Harrow boy, Lord George 
Hamilton, who will present the medal, and as I shall 
presently have an opportunity of thanking Lord George 
Hamilton for his kindness in coming here to-day, I will 
say no more now, but ask him to hand the medal to 
Mr, Lann. 

Lonp George Hamitron: Lord Reay, ladies, and 
gentlemen,—I_ assented most readily when the request was 
made to me to present the medal to the fortunate recipient 
to-day for his essay on Lord Clive. I have spent so much 
of my life at the India Office that I attach the greatest 
importance to a knowledge of Indian history and geovraphy. 
IT can conceive of no better way of disseminating this 

a2 a.3. 1908, iv 
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knowledge than by encouraging publie schools to compete 
for this medal. 

Asan old Harrow boy and a present Harrow governor, 
Tam most pleased to present the medal to Mr. Lunn, and 
I notice from reports which I have read of previous 
méetings that those representing the sueeessful schools 
have generally indulged in a little self-advertisement. 
So I think I may blow the trumpet and beat the big drum 
on behalf of Harrow. Last year the Headmaster of 
Westminster, in justifying the fact that the medal went to 
Westminster, gave as his reason that Westminster was 
Warren Hastings’ old school. Harrow, though it cannot 
boast of having educated Clive, has contributed to the 
building of the Empire by sending great men to India. 
During the last century Harrow gave to India three of 
its most remarkable and suecessful Governors-General— 
Lord Hastings, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Lytton, each 
of whom was connected with a particular phase of Indian 
history. Lord Hastings consummated the work of his 
predecessors, Clive and Hastings, by putting down the 
plundering of the Pindaris and establishing the pen 
Hritannica, which has prevailed ever since. Lord 
Dalhousie was a remarkable man. I had the honour of 
being Under Secretary at the India Office thirty-five 
years ago, when there were on the Council men who 
had served during the Mutiny—Sir George Clerk, Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry Rawlinson, They 
were all distinguished men, too, and all told me that 
they placed Lord Dalhousie first among the men with 
whom they had come in ¢ontact. General Outram, one 
of the hest soldiers in India at the time, Wellington, 
Peel, and others, spoke of the magnetic influence of 
Lord Dalhousie—the man who finished the work of the 
East India Company, 

With regard to Lord Lytton, I do not think that 
adequate justice has bean done to his administration in 
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India, largely beeause his policy was thrown into the 
vortex of political strife in this country by being made 
part of Mr. Gladstone's indictment of the Conservative 
Ministry of 1874-80, Lord Lytton having heen appointed 
by Mr, Disraeli. When Mr, Gladstone sueeeeded Lord 
Lytton resigned ; his frontier policy was reversed, also his 
internal policy, especially with regard to the Press, but, 
despite the severe criticism it then received, Lord Lytton’s 
policy has been thoroughly vindicated by history. The 
principles for whieh he contended now regulate our 
frontier policy, and only a few days ago Lord Morley, to 
whose courage, sapience, moderation, and firmness T wish 
to pay the highest tribute, sanctioned the re-enactment of 
some of the leading features of the Press Act passed by 
Lord Lytton’s Government thirty years ago, and rescinded 
soon after by Lord Ripon, Lord Morley’s speech gave 
conclusive reasons for the re-enactment, but these reasons 
were equally conclusive against it ever having been 
abolished, I was a friend of Lord Lytton’s, and I know 
that he had the courage to act upon the opinion that a free 
Press was almost impossible in a country more or Jess 
autocratieally governed, While I was at the India Office 
T had the opportunity every week, as my successors no 
doubt also have, of wading through many thousands of 
extracts from the Indian Press, and I know no more 
depressing task, The extraordinary ingenuity and 
perversity with which every act of the Indian Govern- 
ment was twistel and distorted was little short of 
miraculous, and unfortunately there was no satisfactory 
method of oanswering these allegations. Towards the 
expiration of my term of offiee I saw these allegations 
becoming wilder and wilder, and the impunity which their 
atthors enjoyed led to an increasing tendency, whether 
openly or covertly, to suggest sedition and outrage. 
Twenty-eight years have passed since the repeal of Lord 
Lytton's Act, and I can only say that if that error had 
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been avoided the task before the Indian Government 
to-day would have been much easier than it is. 

I have had the pleasure of reading the essay of 
Mr, Lunn, and I entirely endorse what my friend Lord 
Keay has said; it possesses considerable literary ability 
and a pungent sense of human character. Mr, Lunn 
draws a paralle! between Clive and Napoleon. He 
died at the age of 49, and it is wonderful how, with 
nothing to help him, he fought his way to the very 
top. Chve had the practical British intellect; big as 
were his schemes, he did not begin a fresh one until 
he had finished the one in hand. 

Ido not know what Mr. Lunn’s future may be—perhaps 
the public service. If so, I hope he will select the Indian 
Civil Service. I would ask this audience what it is that 
makes this little island exercise so great, so successful, 
and so just an authority over other races? It is not 
because we are stronger or cleverer or braver than other 
people, I attribute it to the fact that nearly all English 
administrators have undergone the training of an English 
public school. The essential value of that training is that 
it teaches fair play between boy and boy. The young 
Englishman is imbued with the notion that if he wanta 
to sueceed he must play the game. When in a position 
of authority he knows that he must hold the balance even; 
he scorns to take an unfair advantage of his position or 
opportunities, This is the secret of the extraordinary 
success that Englishinen have achieved in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of other nations, | hope Mr. Lunn will 
turn his thoughts towards the Oriental subjects of His 
Majesty, and that he will write upon them, I would heg 
him to try to be impartial and not exaggerate or let his 
Pen run away with him, Lord Macaulay was a man of 
highest intellectual gifts associated with India ; he wielded 
a brilliant pen; he loved antithesis; but it must be 


confessed that his essays on Clive and Warren Hastings 
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cannot be accepted as perfect specimens of judicial or 
historical accuracy, Such criticism of men placed in 
exceptional cireumstances has had a pernicious effect in 
India, and must be considered one of the contributory 
causes of the present unrest, The essays on Clive and 
Hastings and James Mill's history have been the pabulum 
for tens of thousands of young spirits who wonder how 
one Englishman can thus speak of another. 

I would urge historians and writers on Indian subjects 
to try to make allowances for the difficulties which 
a European placed in a high position of trust has daily to 
encounter, If you talk to an intelligent Indian who has 
visited any part of Europe and ask him what is fhe 
impression he has received, he will answer that he sees we 
are all alike, we eat the same food, wear the same clothes, 
and worship the same God, We, in India, on the other 
hand, he will tell you, will show in one town a greater 
variety of caste, creed, and habit than can be found in all 
Europe. So I would urge that this fact be borne in mind. 
Try to depict the feelings and aspirations of the loyal and 
educated Indian; do not be impatient if he wishes to 
weitken or throw off the parental Government. Making 
all allowance for the aspirations of the people, try to 
realise the difficulties of the young Englishman in a position 
of tremendous responsibility, overworked in an unsuitable 
climate, and if he fail, as occasionally he will, make full 
allowance for him, 

I huve great pleasure, Mr. Lunn, in presenting you with 
this medal, and I am sure that if you continue to prosecute 
your studies, and to regulate your daily actions by that 
shrewd common-sense which is shown in your essay, your 
future career will not only be advantageous to yourself, 
but a eredit to your old school. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Headmaster of Harrow, 
Mr. J. E Witttams, History Master at Orley Farm 
Preparatory School, who coached Hugh Lunn for the 
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Entrance History Scholarship he won at Harrow, was 
asked to speak. In the reminiscences he gave of his 
pupil's early work, special stress was laid on the boy's keen 
love for history and his joy in reading the best in English 
literature. It was under the inspiring teaching of Mr. G. 
Townsend Warner, Head of the Harrow Modern Side, that 
later on Hugh Lunn’s discriminating faculty was trained, 
and the clear style formed that, in the judgment of Lord 
Reay and Lord George Hamilton, had so conspicuously 
marked the essay on Clive. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lord George Hamilton, 
Lorp Reay said: Lord George has given Mr. Luann some 
advice; I have noticed that these oceasions are always 
fruitful in advice; but I hope Mr. Luann will allow me to 
express the hope that he will choose the Indian Civil 
Service, a moat distinguished Service, for his career, My 
advice to him is to take up, in addition to history, the 
study of Oriental languages and literature at an early date. 
Tam betraying no secret if I go so far as to say that much 
evidence has been submitted to the Committee over which 
I have the honour to preside to the effect that members of 
the Civil Service, since the probationary period has been 
altered from two years to one, have little time to give to 
the study of Oriental languages and literature. The only 
way to overcome this difficulty is for those who propose to 
join the Indian Civil Service to take up these studies 
during their University career, 

There is one other thing I should like to say. The 
Indian Civil Service has an important feature which 
differentiates it from the conditions of the English Service. 
The most important duty of the Indian civilian is 
intercourse with His Majesty's Indian subjects, JT attach 
greater importance to the personal intercourse and influence 
of the Indian civilian than to the most brilliant minutes 
ever written, The great success of our rule in former days 
was due to the fact that intercourse and friendly relations 
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were established between the officials and the people of the 
country. Unfortunately, such are the demands made by 
the bureaucratic mechanism to-day, that little time is left 
for the establishment of such relations, Mr, Lunn, | hope, 
will remember that the advice we give him is a sign of our 
interest In him, and I may assure him that we shall watch 
his career with special interest. 

I now tender our sincere thanks to Lord George Hamilton 
for his kindness in coming here to-day. He is certainly 
one of the most distinguished of Harrovians, and a states- 
man who thoroughly understands what is involved by our 
rule in the East. Lord George had the good fortune to be 
many years at the India Office, but before he reached the 
position of Head he had served his apprenticeship as 
Under Secretary. He has, too, a special gift, which is not 
at all common, namely, the power to understand the 
Oriental character. He always did justice to those over 
whom he ruled. His remarks toslay have shown that he 
has the precious gift of sympathy with those over whom it 
is our duty to rule. You all know that Lord George 
Hamilton and I do not belong to the same party in the 
State, but as regards India this exercises no influence, and 
I hope will exercise ever less and less, It is extremely 
desirable that Indian questions should not drift into the 
arena of party passion and political divergence. It is 
necessary that we should understand the complexity and 
magnitude of the problems of India, and that we should 
assist cach other more and more in unravelling them. 
I think this fact is bemg realised more than ever to-day. 

Lord George has alluded to the great question as to how 
it is we have been more successful than other nations in 
our rule over alien races. He attributes it to the influence 
of public school education. I would add that I believe it 
ia also largely due to the innate sense of justice which 
characterises Englishmen when the prejudices of other races 
have to be respected. I have recently had most remarkable 
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testimony as to the feeling abroad with regard to British 
rule. IT was speaking to an eminent French statesman, 
who told me that he belonged to the advanced school of 
politicians, and he said,“ What your Government has done 
in granting self-government to the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony no French Government could have 
done; Parliament would not have allowed it.” At the 
same time, ] am convineed of the truth of what was stated 
yesterday in both sides of the House of Lords, that 
Government should not be diverted from the course of 
reform in India by any untoward circumstances, but that 
it should continuously and persistently follow the course 
thought to be just. No other European nation would have 
had the courage to do this I do not say this berause 
I would desire to exalt ourselves, but because we have 
every reason to persist in making education the main 
fenture in building up the character of those who will 
some day be the successors of Lord George Hamilton at 
the India Office, or administer with success the affairs 
of India. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Sir Raymond West 
and carried unanimously. 

Lond GEORGE Hamirox, replying to the vote of 
thanks, said: Lord Reay, ladies, and gentlemen,—I thank 
you very sincerely for your kind vote, and I assure you 
that it has given me genuine pleasure to be present 
here to-day, and I shall always be glad to do anything 
to co-operate in any way in spreading a better knowledge 
of the Indian classes and masses, I consider that we 
are passing through a risky phase of our Indian 
administration ; such an empire as India is always 
attended with some difficulty. I hope it may be possible 
to make beneficial changes and alterations which will 
satisfy the aspirations of the intelligent and loyal people 
in India. The present period is one requiring exceptional 
fare and consideration. Our difficulties do not come from 
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the East: we ourselves have created them. We have 
endeavoured, prematurely, I think, in some cases, to plant 
Western principles and ideas in a soil not congenial. to 
them. We must bear that fact in mind and shape our 
course accordingly. 

I endorse all that has been said about Mr. Lunn, and 
I hope that his happy, youthful disposition will enable 
him to feel that the advice given has not been too 
burdensome, but he will come to understand later that 
those who have advised him have done so out of kindly 
interest in his present and future welfare. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


M. ADRIEN BARBIER DE MEYNARD. 

Bons Fawntaur 6, 1526. Dien aT THR END oF Mancr, 1908. 

M, Baksiek DE MeryNaARD, who was for forty-five years 
one of the best known Orientalists of France, alike by 
reason of his numerous and valuable contributions to 
Oriental learning, his close connection with the Société 
Asiatique, the Académie franraise, the Collége de France, 
and the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, and his 
unfailing kindness and hospitality to all who sought his 
help, was born at sea, between Constantinople and 
Marseilles, on February 6, 1826, His family had long 
been domiciled in the East, and for service in the East 
he was destined from childhood. He was educated at 
the Lycee Louis-le-Grand, where he held a scholarship 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as one of the 
‘Jeunes de langues, as the French student-interpreters 
for the Near East were then called, and was one of the 
favourite pupils of the eminent Jules Mohl, whose chair 
he subsequently held at the Collage de France. 

His first consular appointment was at Jerusalem, 
whither he was sent about 1852, and one of his earliest 
communications to the Jowrnal Asatique (an account of 
Muhammad b. Hasan ash-Shaybini, an Arabian author 
of the fifth century of the Hijra) was published about 
the same time. In 1854 he aceompanied the Comte de 
Gobineau to Persia, and remained for two years attached 
to the French Legation at Tihrin in the capacity of 
Dragoman, or Oriental Secretary. His first important 
publication, the Dictionnaire géographique, historique, et 
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litdraive de la Perse et des contrées adjacentes, whieh is 
essentially a translation of that portion of Yaqut’s great 
greography, the Mu‘jamu'l-Buldén, which refers to Persia, 
supplemented from other sourees, appeared in IS(1, and 
was followed during the two succeeding years by the text 
and translation (in two vols.) of part of Mu'inud-Din 
Muhammad's history of Herat. 

In December, 1863, on the death of Dubeux, Barbier 
de Meynard was elected Professor of Turkish at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, with which, during the 
remaining forty-five years of his life, he was so elosely 
connected, and of which, on the death of the admirable 
M. Ch. Schefer, he became the Director. These two great 
scholars, who added so much to the lustre of French 
Orientalism, were both elected Members of the Academy 
on the same day—November 29, 1878—and thenceforth 
collaborated with Defremery in the publication of the 
Oriental historians of the Crusades, of which series the 
fourth volume, containing the text ond translation of the 
Kitabu'r-Rawdatayn, was Barbier de Meynard’s work. 

Tt is impossible here to give a complete list of the 
many and varied papers, all interesting and suggestive, 
communicated by Barbier de Meynard to the Journal 
Asiatigue during his long and active career, but there 
is hardly a volume of that periodical which does not 
contain something of note from his pen, Of his 
independent works mention must especially be made of 
his translation of the FBiistin of Satdi (1880); his great 
Dietvonnavre fwre-francuia (1881-6); his edition and 
translation of the Mwniju'dh-Dhahab of  al-Mas‘tel 
(1861-87), in which Pavet de Courteille collaborated with 
hin 3 his Trois Comédies peracns (1896-9), published 
in collaboration with the talented ond unfortunate 
Stanislas Guyard; and the last volume (vol. vii) of the 
splendid edition and translation of Firdawst’s pet fey eo 
which Jules Moh! did not live to complete. ay 
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Jules Mohl died in January, 1876, and Barbier de 
Meynard was nominated to sueceed him as Professor of 
Persian at the College de France on May 9 of the same 
year. He opened his course with a very interesting and 
instructive Etude sur la Poésie en Perse, which was 
published at the end of the same year, and during the 
next eight or nine years lectured on such books as the 
Bistin, the Shik-ndma, Ways « Radmin, the Anudr.i- 
Suhaylf, ete. On the death of Stanislas Guyard (who 
held the chair of Arabic at the Collage de France) in 1884, 
Barbier de Meynard was nominated to replace him, and 
was transferred from the Persian to the Arabic professor- 
ship, As Arabie professor he lectured on such works as 
the Kitabu'l-Aghini, the Mw'‘allagét, the Dhwin of 
Muslim, the Magqamdt of Nisif al-Yazii, ete. 

Barbier de Meynard’s life, from the time when he left 
the Consular Service to take up his work at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes in 1863 until its close, 
was the quiet but active life of a teacher, scholar, and 
man of letters. He was the soul of the Société Asiatique ; 
and his love for the Eeale was such that when on his 
deathbed he was informed that his appointment as 
Director, of which the period had come to an end, had 
been renewed, he exclaimed with satisfaction, "Then 
I shall die at the Ecole!” I cannot better conclude this 
brief and inadequate notice than with the words of 
M. Levasseur, Administrateur du Collége de France— 
“On calomnie souvent le caractéere francais hors de France 
en le traitant de frivole et de dissipé, et il arrive parfois 
ue des Francais contribuent a aceréditer cette calomniv, 
A des étrangers superticiellement informés de nos meurs 
jai souvent dit: ‘ Essayex d’entrer chez nous dans l'intimité 
des hommes d'étude et yous jugerez mieux la France,’ 
On aurait pu les envoyer dans le cabinet de Barbier de 
Meynard.” 

Epwarp G. Browne. 
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PROFESSOR EBERHARD SCHRADER. 
Proresson Epernarp ScurapeR was born on the 
Sth of January, 1836, at Brunswick, and educated at the 
Hich School or Giymaasium there. He then took up 
Protestant theology, and, studying Oriental languages 
under Heinrich Ewald, gained an academical prize im 
1858. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
on him in 1860! After filling the position of professor 
at Zurich (1862), he passed on to Giessen (Hesse) in 1569, 
Jena in 1872, and finally Berlin in 1876. Though he 
began his career as a specialist in Bibheal eviticiean ‘and 
history, it is a4 an Assyriologist that he is best known, 
and his works in that field will be quoted for many years 
to come. In 1872 he published an important work, Die 
Assyrisch-Babylonischen Keilinachrifien (Leipzig), and 
his oft-quoted Keilinachriften und das Alte Testament, 
of whickh a second edition was issued ten years later, 
and an English translation, by Professor Owen C. 
Whitehouse, of Cheshunt College, in 1885. In this work 
the author traversed the whole Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, quoting and commenting upon all the wedge- 
inseriptions of Babylonia and Assyria which bore upon it. 
In 1874 appeared Die Hollenfahrt der Istar (Giessen), 
which was also well received. 

In 1876 © criticism of the results of Assyriological 
research was published by Alfred von Gutsehmid, 
Professor of Classical Philology at Jena, under the title 
of Neue Beitriige zur Geschichte des alten Orients.— Die 
Assyriologie im Deutachland, which attracted considerable 
notice, and called forth Schrader’s most important work, 
Keilinachriften wid (feachichtsforechung, which was 
considered to be a complete vindication of the positi 


taken up by Assyriologista in general, whose champion 
he thus became, 











' Later on he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and also became 
a Privy Councillor. 
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Professor Schrader was also an industrious contributor 
to the learned journals of Germany, especially the 
Transactions of the Prussian Royal Academy of Science, 
of which he was a member. In 1889 appeared the tirst 
volume of a series of texts of which he was editor, 
namely, the Keiinschriftliche Bibliothek, to the earlier 
portion of which he contributed. This series, which 
contains translations by all the most known German 
Assyriologists, is a work of considerable value, and it is 
a matter of regret that something similar does not exist 
in English. “The Records of the Past,” under the able 
editorship of Professer Sayee, would have supplied, in 
a measure, something analogous, but the work was said 
not to pay, and the second series stopped at the sixth 
volume. 

Of all the German Assyriologists, Professor Schrader 
was not only the most liberal-minded, but also the gentlest, 
Enthusiastic to defend the study which he had founded in 
native land, as his replies to A. von Gutschmid show, 
he was never hasty to attack, and in that respect was in 
marked contrast to certain of the younger school of 
Assyriologists, and also to one older than himself, of whom 
it was facetiously said that, “when a new head popped up, 
he gave it a tap to send it down again.” Schrader, who 


considered that he had reason to be offended with this 


scholar's treatment of him, happened on one occasion to be 
in Dr. 5. Birch’s room at the British Museum when he 
entered, and, seeing the Berlin Assyriclogist, advanced 
with extended hand, all confident that he would take it, 
Schrader, it is anid, was at the moment in the act of 
taking off his overcoat, and, instead of grasping the 
proffered hand, he simply bowed politely, for how could 


he shake hands with another when his own arms were 


behind him in the sleeves of the garment? Tall and 


broad of frame, and with a face expressing determination 
almost to severity, it nevertheless did not take the 
1,748. 106, BO 
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stranger a moment to see that he had before him one of 
great kindness of heart, combined with integrity, commen- 
sense, and a faculty for taking pains. At the same time, 
it was the face of o simple-minded man, hence his great 
popularity and the respect in which he was held. 

Though history and chronology were the things which 
he studied most, he also devoted himself to other branches 
af Assyriclogy. His Hillenfalrt der Istar contains 
specimens of Assyrian poctry, and in all his books 
philology oceupies an important place. In addition to 
the sibilants and the question of the pronunciation of oa 
and ia, Schrader also discussed whether Akkadian (now 
ealled Sumerian) waa really a language or not (4eitechr. 
der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, xxix, 1875), 
and wrote upon the origin of Babylonian culture (Royal 
Academy of Berlin, 1885). But a hard trial, not long 
after he -had founded the Keilinachriftliche Bibliothek, 
clouded the last years of this worthy scholar, and, thongh 
he continued to edit that work, the days of his activity 
were over long before the end came. For thirteen years 
he might have described himself, like Nabi-balatsu-ighi 
of old, as being “as the men who are dead and at 
rest" (ummandin fa mftu-ma pathw'), and though 
wheeled out from his home in the Kronprinzen-Ufer to 

‘take the air in the Sieges-Allee, his life must have become 
#6 a burden to him, when, on the 3rd of July last, he 
passed away, and, as the fnmily-announcement of his death 
says,“ he fell softly asleep after long and severe sufferings, 
borne with great patience and resignation.” Assyriologists 
are sorry to lose the Father of Assyriology in Germany, 
but rejoice for his own sake that he is gone, 

T. G. Prvcnes. 
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or. 

Anurubihaka, 6, 

Arim Shih, Coin of, £06. 

Arthwological exploration in India, 
LO07-8, 1065. ; 

Argipa, Hittite deity, 989, 

Arunadsiia, medinal commentator, 1016, 

Asoka, Tho last edict of, 811, 

Asoka, Sinhalese date of, approximates 
with that of Greek historiuna, 2: hia 
netenn, 7} royal comsecration, Ti 
farcurmble ta Buddhists, 7; issuoil 


| 


| 


proclamations, 7; his thind Council, 
7; list of his niianicainiias 8, 
bke om! the Rumminlei inseription, 
471; appéllations of, in the inscription, 
440; conversion to Bwildhism, 43%, 
406; proclamations as a Huddhist, 
452; Bhabra ediet, 494; Sarnith, 
404; Sadichi, 494; Koaambi, 495: 
Saluisrim, ete., 495, 
Adoka inscription at Rampurva, 108d, 
| Astiiign Hrdayo, medical work by 
Vaebhota IT, 1017. 
Agtaihga Sathgruha of Vagbhata I, 104. 
Advamedha, Avabhrtha ritual, $45, 
Atreyn, leacher of medicine in ancient 
India, 897. . 
Aufrecht collection, 1027, 


Babar-nima, 73 et seq.; wording of 
Havdarahbod «and Elphinstone MSS. 
73-6; St. Petersburg and foreigh 
MSS., 70-34; Dr. Kebr's volume, 
83-06; results of examination of 
Babar-hdwn MS35., 97,98; Dr. Kehr's 
version and a new letter of Bahar, $28, 


| Bubyloninn universe newly interpreted, 


i possible 


re 

Hanlin mint established, 390, 

Barlnam and Jossphat, Greek version, 
1079. 

Battle between Pindavas and Kouraras, 
S31, 837. 

Bede people, 663. 

Kerlin Historical Congress, angounce- 
ment, 434, 

Hevemmon, A. 5., Bihar-nima, 73. 

— Dr. Kehr's Latin Version and anew 
letter by Babar, S28, 

Deveupon, H.,Sultanu-n-Nisi Begum, 
164. 

—— The Authorship of the Dabistain, 
16a, 


‘ade 


be 
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Heveumon, H., Obituary af J. F. 
Hewitt, $42. 

— Colonel Tod's Newsletters of tho 
Delhi Court, 1121, 

Bhabra edict of Agokn, 404. 

Bhagavont and Krgna, 847. 

Bhagarat, Tabrabhavat, ond Divanim- 
priga, #02. 

Bhakti, Doctrine af, 347: originated in 
S. India, 163; in Be Vedo, 839. 

Bhamoha, not o Buddhist, 643; age of, 
S45: uid Dundin, 4a, * 

Hhitgaon, history of kingdem, 685; 
Malla coinage of, 722. 

Bhattiprilu instription No, 1, A, 99; 
records of, when published, 99; text, 
lil, 16; peculinrities in spelling, 
102; trinslation, 105 : metrical, 105, 

er medical quihor of Rewent India, 


Bhejapure, near Kanes: a 
Bigandet as an authority, ah i 
Bindusire, fi, Ts 
Bodh- (ravi, ee ut, 1807-8, 
Liao, : 
Bedimer, Tibetan work, (4), 
fromy 45, BEL). 
Horochi, 646, 


nowon, E. G., Suggestions for a Com- 


plete Evition of the Jimi‘u't-Towhrikh 
of Rashida’d-Dim Fadlu'llih, 17. 

—— Whituary of Professor’ Durbier de 
Maynard, 1236, 


Buddhist inscription on Bhnttiprilu 
stdipo, 94. 


 Borkhan, old Chinese geographical work, 


6a2. 
Hurkhan Mountains, 663. 
Burtechinw, 646, 662. 


c. 


Candragupta, 4, 7; Sinhalese date of, 
appratimates with that of Greek 
historiaona, %, 

Caraka Samhita, Indian medical work, 
1 Spar Mandeep: Bsc 


Ceylon epigraphy, 626. 





Chakruvartindra Malla, king of Kath- 
manda, 605, 
Chakriyudha of Kanauj, 759. 


Charaka, juitt author of Caraku Samhita, ; 
- poy. 
Charter and Rules, published in July 


Journal, 

Child Krishoa and his erities, 405, 

Chronicles of the Southern Bodkdlhists, a 
iefenen, 1. 

Cikitsita Sthina, Therapeutic Section of 
Choraka's Compendium, 1017. 

Coin of Tuvishka, 65; various readings 
of mime, $5-9; figure identified om . 
Eru, at. 

Comoge of Nepal, 660; supplementary 
note, 1132, 

Coins, Nisik hoard of a iva. 

Comma of Aupamin mint, 380 et seq. ; 
Saitu'd-din Hasan, 305; ‘Alan’d-din 
Khwiricmi, 390; Aram Shi 406; 
Hamidi, 407. 

Congress of Religions at Ochet, 181, | 

Cuneiform (Hittite) tablets from Boghaz F 
Reul, 648, G45, 

Cursive charncters introduced inte India, 
lif; engin of their being aed by 
Kanishka, 151. 


Dh. 
Dobistin, its authorship, 165, 


| Dula Manlana Saha, Coin of, 759. 


Danes, M. L., The Mint of Kupaman, 

$8. 
Damodar Pinde, Gorkha minister, 712. 
Danio td Bhomnwha, 643; date of, 546. 
Disukh, epitome of life, 6, : 
Dayiriti, queen regent of Kathmind, 


Siatiine ob te thcilides cea ase 
Buddhists, 1, | 


Dethi, Explorations at, 1607-8, 1118, 


Devidaha, &, 
Devinumpive Tizea, af Ceylon, 

Ghabek ul Sangin tity " 

ne Ae and doctrine of works, 

Dis: he euiae u B23. - % 


/ 


| Didda, Queen, 629, 


: Puxrox, 


INDEX. © 


Toa Sechor, Turkish chief, GAT. 

Deobo Mergen, Mongul ancestor, 666; 
identifiel with Topo Khan, 668, 

Dridhahala, joint author of Curaka 
Samhita, 997, 

Deanho Dalai Suwin Aru Altan Shire- . 
ghetu, Tibetan ruler, 646. 

Durabhisorn, Ascku’s missionary, &. 

Demaxn, Sir H, M., Nadir Shah, 284. 

Dutthagamini, 3, 


E. 


Eetrana ora, 3,8; Uist of ovents data 
br, @, 
Ertzana identical with Anjana, &. 
rashid of Ceylon, 326. .- 
Eru identifiel ox Hzro, 177. * 


F. 


Factitiows fenealopties of the Mangol 
rulers, 645; invented by Lamaist — 


sccm, adi. 

_F Obituary of Mr. HH, 
1, G4, 

Fixer, % F., A Coin of Huvichka, 5, 

—— Bhagtiprolu Inscription No.1, A, 00. 

— Iniredoction of the Greek Tncial 
wed Cursive Characters into India, 177. 

—— Inscription on the Sohgaura Plate, 
187, 622. 

— Rommindéi Inscription and Con- 
version of Asiku to Buddhiom, 471. 

—— The Last Edict of Atoka, 811. 

—— Rummindti Inecription, $24. 
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Girvana Yuddha Vikroma Siha, Coins 
af, 745, 

Goa Marat, 662, 

Gorkha coina, 070, TOO; Ducts Ganda 
system, 604; Sobre (iandu system, 
CE 


introduced into India, 177°: origin of 
Kanishka using them, 181. 
Gurensox, G, A., Govinda, Gopindra, 
Upaindra, 163, 
— Vithadipa, 164. 


— — Modern Hindu Doctrine of Works, 


aay. 

BP. G Ray's Englith Translation of 
the Muhibhirain, 549. 

Sutions of India at Hattie between 
- Piniavas anil Kamrivos, 602. 








 —— Ohitunty of Dr, Atkinson, 629." 
— Nattle between Pindaras” ond 


| 


| 
| 


—— Obituary of Professor xiehorn, | 


50, 
Fuancnn, A. T., Note on Ma-lo-sn, 
188. 


(3, 

Gaetan, M., Hebrew Version of the 
“ Secrvtum Secretorum,'’ Translation, 
111; Introduetion, 1068, 

— Tho Newly Discovered Samaritan 
Took of Joshua, 795, 1148, 

General meetings, 285, 208, d01, 934, 
1225. 


Kuureras, reply to Mr. Reith, 837. 
— Report on the ‘Linguintic Survey of 
India, presented to the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientaliste, 1127. 
Kysun-datia Mitra, Kidava-diied, 
and the Pabodha-coatrdern, 1134, 
Pindaves anil * Kanravas, L136, 
1143, 
fiona Deva, Cains of, TIS. 
Cigitka, coin hearing name, 675 5 
tolns af, 718. 








H. 


Hamidi, (ina of, 407, 


- Horivaién, Dute et, aon, 


Harsha and his conquests, 773. 

Hirin al- Rashid in “* Tadhlira,” 412, 

Hebrew version of the “ Seeretom 
Secretorum,”’’ tramelation, 111; intre- 
duction, 1065.. 

Hortel's ** Siidliche Pafioutantra,”” 176. 


— Al-TWDharizi, Judah, repoted translater af 


the “ Beeretum,"" 10T1; author of 
Hebrew trunalation of the maxima of 
the Philosophers, 1072, 

Hindu doctrine of works, i397. 
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INDEX, 


ffispolensiz, Joh., translated “ Secretum | Jananl, Jaya Lakemi Deri, Coin of, G06, 


Secrelorum ** into Tustin, LOGD. 


Tad. 


Historical Congress in Deriin, announee- | Jaya Bhiskira Malla, Coins of, 727. 


ment, S04, 

Hittite Cuneiform tablets from Hoghoz 
Keui, $45, 085; names of destics, 999, 

Honnvis, A. F. E., Studies in Ancient 
Indian Medicine, TV, 907. 

Hoey, W., Dhamek at Simdih, 1156, 

Howvntn, ‘Sir H. . Factitious (hwalogies 
of the Mongol Rulers, 645, 

Hpi Narusiiuho, king of Patan, ava, 

Huvishka, A coin of, 55: various readinigs 
ot nome, 55-9; figure identified os 
Eru, 62. 


[. 


Tien al-Magli, 449, 

Tha Hamdan, tales of official lite’ from 
«Todhkien,”” 400; life of, 400, 

Indian = archwoloy, exploration in 
1907-8, 1085. 

Indian medicine, publishers’ offer of, 
Lié. 

Indian medicine (ancient), Studies in, 907. 

Indriyudhe of Kanauj, 755. 

Insenption on the Sehgaura lute, He 
822: the last edict of ‘Adbka,, B11 
Hinrininddi. 471, 623, 

at Balhi, 638, 

— at Kal‘ah-i-Sang, 347. 

of Mihira Hhoja, 768. 

Inscriptions, Hhattiprila No. 1, A, 99. 

——— Asoka pillar at Rimpurva, 1086, 

—— Pebevi in Karnal district, 1132. 

Irgene Kun, 657, 








J. 


Jackson, A. M.T., Date of the Hari- 
Yamada, a20. 

— Hajnfia, Rajanya, Rajinoka, 432, 

—— Velie Religion, 543. 

Child Krishnn, 633. 

Jugat Prakida Malla, Coin of, 729, 

Jagat Singh stipe at Sarnath, 1004, 

Jioui‘u't-Tawarikh, suggestions for 9 
complete @dition, 17: description af 


contents, 1: of edition, 32; 
a Naa se i 





es oe 














Jaya Bhipatindra Malla, 722; coins af, 
726. 

Joya Cakravartindra Malla, Coin of, 724. 

Jaya Indra Malla, Coins of, TH. 

Jaya Jagajjaya, aliae Mahipotendra 
Siviho, Coins of, 728. 

Jaya Jitamitra Malls, Coin af, 722. 


| Joya Mahipendra, king of Kathmindi, 


Avo, 
Jaya Nependira Malla, Coin of, 725. 


Jays Parthivendra, king of Kathmindi, 


685; coins of, 720. 
Java Prakada, Coumage of, 653, 720. 
Jaya Rajya Prakasa Malla, Coins of, 734. 
Jaya Ranajita; Coins of, 692, 723. 
Jaya Srinivasa Malla, Coins of, 743. 
Jaya Vira Mahindm, king of Patan, 697. 
Jaya Vira Mahindra Malla, Coins of, 727. 
Jaya Vis Lam Malia, Coins of, 77. 
Jaya Visvajita Malla, Coins of, 739. 
Jaya Youu Prakida Malla, Coin of, 737. 
Jinéndratuddhi, 400, 
Jisgu Gupta, Coins of, 651, 719, 
Joshuo, newly discovered Samaritan 
book, 7M, 1143, 1145. 
Jumbaka, offering to, S44. 
Tyoti Prakasa, Coin of, 696 
Jyoti Prokiia Malls of Bithmind chia 
ooine of, 731. 


kK. 


Kaian the Mongol, 65 
Kal‘uh-i-Sang, Feseriptica aby 617. 
| ka, 6, 7. 





Kamss, Myth of 408; Greek parallel, 


 emioen possibly Hanan, 7664. 


| Kananj identified with Kanagora and 


Kanogien, 766% various forms of name, 


787: and Fo-bien, 760; account of, m 


Harsha-charita, 770; and King Yate- 
rarman, Tro; 
Ptolemy, 776; attacked by Lalitdditya, 
777; «‘tnler Yatovarman, 777-85; 
ruled by Parihars, 740; captured by 
Mabméd of Ghaeni, 790; suixed by 


iat teenies by 


| 


INDEX. 


Chandradeva, 1000 a.p., 791; sacked 
by Shihtb-adalin, 791 

Rane, P.V,, Bhomahe and Dondin, 544. 

Kanishka, coin dug up iat Kiathmindi, 
677. 

Kamishta as founder of the 68 n.c. era, | 
177; and Greek paleography on his 
coins, 177; origin of non - Indian | 
deities om coins, 180 et seq. 

Kaiikhiyani, medical author of ancient | 
Tilia, 208. / 

















Kanorize not Kanogj, Te, 
Kassapivotia, Asoka’s missionary, §. 
RKiitika Vitti, 490. 

Kasir, 634; local teadition os to foonda- 
tim, 654; not the site of Alexander's 
twelve altars, 74. | 

Kathmandé, history of kingdom, 605; 
coinage of, 724, 

Koudza era, 0. 

Kauruvas, List of people: firhting for, 


110 et seq.; remsene for fighting for 
al4. 


Kiivaidi ceremony among the Hindus, $45. 

Kaviraja, Dote of, £25, 

Kern, A. B., The Chill Krena, 169. 

—— Siikhiyona Arunyuka, 363. 

—— Date of Udayandcdrya and Viaeuw- 
put Mitra, 522. - | 

— Game of Dice, £23. 

— Jott between Pindaves anil 
‘Koursras, Bal. 

Vewtic Religion, #44. 

—— Hhagavant and Krsna, 847. 

—— An Unveil Tse of the Nominative, | 
Liza. 

— Pindaros and Kowravos, 1138; 1143. 

Kexwapy, J., Child Ephna and his 
Critie, 05, 

Kitava-dasa, Hindi poot, 1198, 

Khwiirizem Shabs, Coins of, 380 et seq. 





‘Kincnons, F., On Stinpalaradha Ul, 


112, 499. 





sinatess 502. 

Kieumbi ediot of Adoka, 405. 

Krishya, The child, 802, 433; and his 
erities, 605; of Dwirnka, his history, 
506 ; logunds in Antayada.Dnsio, 5009 ; 
Chiistian element in. Mathuek story of, 
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511; original character of, 316; solar 

hero, 519; age of Mathura legends, 

Sat; older than the Gajars, id. 
Ersna, theories relative to resem lilitniees 

to life of Christ, 170; late. 

as Vispu, 170; and Devaki, 173; 


his enmity with Kama, lid; bait 


Krsna-datta Mig, Keduva-daen, and the 
Prabidha-candridaya, 1136, 


| Kupamin, The mint of, 39; georrphical 


position of mint, 490; promoneiation 
of, 390; establishment of mint, 390. 

Kurulas, Turkish race, 649. 

Kurns and Pafirales, elution Brah- 
Tminmica] aod mati-Arihiminienl, 891 ; 
idew tegatived by Vedic literature, 8245, 





LL. 


Lakaini Devi, Coins of, 748, Tug. 

Laksininora Situha, Coin of, 724. 

Lalitadityn ottacks Kanauj, 777. 

Last edict of Atoka, 811. 

Litchavi dynasty, coinage, 716. 

Licehavi Sirvavatél kings, 674, 

Linguistic Survey of India, i i 
1137... 

Longnam, Tibetan wurper, 4. 

Laur, C.J., Ubotike = Whirl, 450. 


M. 


Madhava, sobriquet of Vrindsa, #08. 

Mathukosa, commentary on Madheva's 
Nidina, 1016, 

Madhura-Viiol, the Sanskrit poetesa af 
Tanjore, 168. 

Maguwiha und Videho, 851; meeting 
place of many ethnic slenbata: aia, 

Migha, Bate of, 499. 

Mahabhimta, P. C. Hays English 
translation of, 549, 

Mahabhishva, date adopted as middle at 
accond century ac, 175, 7 

Mahadeva, Asoka's Pema i 





a 
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1250 INDEX. 
Muhentra Malla, Colnage of, G84; visit | Tushid-ul-din, G47; aoconling to 
to Emperor of Thi, 694; ‘treaty with Ulugh Beg Mirza, 6505. evount 
Tibet, 684; supplied coinage of Tiket, to Mirkhavend, 640; according to 
a4. | Abulghazl, 651; genealogy of the 
‘Mahima-Hhatia, the Vynkti-vivékn, 63; early Khans, 652; derivation trom 
it full name, 63: nunstive of Kashmir, | wolf ancestry, 64%), 
Ot; his date, fi: his rhetoric, 70. Mughal Khan, 643. 
Mubinds, 1-%; account of, G; Asoko’s Milakadevn, Asoka’ missionary, 8. 
missionary, 9. Multan captured by Saifa’d-din, 302. 
Mahindm Siriha Deyn of Kithmanda, Mauna, 6. 
607. ; Musadara, 438, 
Majjhantiia, Asélots missionury, 8. Mutariva, king of Cevlon, 6. 
Majyjhumia, Asola’s missionary, i. 
. Malla com, 609 et seq. 
~ Malla dynusty, coinmge, 722, XN. 


Mammats, ‘thoores os to his dato, 
7, 68. 

Manadera, Come of, 716. 

Maninka, coin bearing name, 676; chine 
af, T1G. 

MSS., Autrecht collection of Sanskrit, 
1027. 

MSS, OCocil Bendall, 45; 
rupin, 45. 

Mansotovrn, D. 8., Zoidio's Umay- 
yiubs ucul ‘Abihiuide, A4l. 

Maniiau., J. H., Archeological Ex- 
lbcudion in. Tndin, 1o07-8, 1LOes. * 

Mecyex, H. Awugusos, Tha Kiivndi 
Ceremony ameng the oe in Ceylon, 
B46. 


Northern 








Medal, Public School Presentation, 1223. 


Moiicme, 
@OT, 

Mengli Khan, 657. 

Mihim-Bhoja, Inecription of, 765, 

Mirus, L., Pohlavi Texts of Yasha LAX, 
19. 

—— Pahlavi Text of VYosnw LXXT, 
Tat, 

Mint of Kuruinin, #90, 

“ Mirror of the King,'* 10T9, * 

Mitel, Asokn's missionary, 8. 

Modern Hindu doctrine of works, a7. 

Moggaliputts Tisea, 7; epitome of life, 5, 

Mokaiemmn, 655, 657, 

Mo-lo-so, Identitidition of, 149. 

— rulers, Fuctitious genenlogies af, 


Studies in anetwent Tniinn, 


Nadir Shah, 246 et . 

Nagabhate attacks Kansuj, 799, 

Niqradisn, 6, i. . 

Nagas, 331, 336. 

Nahupina'’s coins, Nisik hoard, 540, 

Nanni, Hittite deity, 9&1, 

Naussruurexoan, M.T., Vynkti-viveka 
of Mahima-Hhatts, 63, 

-Viinl, 168, 

Nurinim Laksmi Devi, Coin of, T42, 

Nasik hound of Nuhopiina’s coins, 550, 

Nations of Indin at the hattle betwrets 
the Piindavas und Kauraras, Jon, 


— 


| Navneahasankecharite at er i 


Had, 

Nepal coinage, G60; derived ® ral 
Kusinas, 677; symbols, 700; aeiprple- 
mentary note, 112, 5 

Nepal keitigdom came into oxistepoe, 67 1; 
history, 673. 

Nepal supplies Tibet: nas, 


Nepal-Tihet coinage moment 1656, 
fat. 


Nestorian Ratholikes appointed at Bagh- 


dud, 447, 


Nestorinn tablet from Siantu, 176. 
Nowar coalmage, 68:1, 


Newir ora abandéned in Gorkha voinuge, 
714. 


Nidiina Sthina of Charaku, L018, 

Nokuz the Mongol, 667. 

Nominotive, An unusual we of, 1124. 
Nouman, 11.0, Defence af the Chronicles 


Li 


Mongols their derivation ‘noronding te | of the Southern Buddhists, 1. * 








= 


INDEX, 


# Noveces of Boors— 


« Archwological Survey of 


& 


Alles, Herbert J.,' 
History, 106. 

Ananida arn Pillai, Private Diary | 
of, vol. ti, 568 


Early cratin 


India : 
Annunl Report, 1904-4, 1221. 


Becker, C, H., Papyri Schott-Rein- 


hardt 1, 597. 

Herjot, J., Le Japonais porlé, 214. 

Bexold, Carl, sia i Grammar by 
Avg, Dillmann, tnd ed., translated 
by J.-A. Crichton, 276. 

Hioomfield, Mourice, A Veilic Con- 
cordance, 200; The Religion nf the 

Veda, 883. 

Brandstettor, R., Mata- Hari, #21. 

Chaprmun, F. BR. H., How to learn 
Himdiistani, 647. 

Condar, Col. C. B, Risi al Mas, 2196. 

Cowell, E. B., and Rouse, W. H. D., 
The Jitukn, vol. vi, 59%. 


Dames, M. Longworth, Popular Poetry |) ~ 


of the Taloches, 19:3. 

Diarid, Alexundri, Te Philoenphe 
Meh-Ti et I'Idée de Solidunté, 197. 

Drage, Cuptnin G,., A Few Notes on 
Wa, 250. 

Faitlovitch, J., Proverbes Abyssina, 

Poster, William, English Factories in 
Initia, 1922-3, 1173. 

Garbe, B., Beltrige sur indischen 
Kulturgeechichte, 865, 

de Goeje, M. J., The Travels of Ibn 
Jubair, 2é4. 














Goldeiher, I, Kitth Ma‘ini al-Nafs,— 


264. 

Guéreunec, F., Cours pratiqne de 
eee 214. 

Haig, Major T. 
murks of the Deeenn, L164. 

Hertel, J., Auseowihite Ereahlongen 


W., Wistorie Land- 


wth Hemsicudsats Purisistaporvan, | 


Lidhk 
Terrfeld, E., Simarri, 255. © | 
Hewitt, J, F., Primitive Traditional 
History, 255. 


. Hillier, Sir Walter, The Chines 


Language and how to learn’ it, 215. | 
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Hinke, William 1., New Boundary 
Stone of Neboohadrerrear I from 
Nippur, 479. 


Hirth, Fr,, Ancient History of China, 


1155, 

Hoernle, A. F, Rudolf, Studies in the 
Medicine of Ancient Indin, pt. i, 

Hofmann, J.,. Mondari Grammnr, 
Pee. 

Horn, P., and others, Die Litteraturen 
(des Ostens in Einzeldarstellungen, 
aio, 

Horrwitz, E., Short History of Indian 
Literature, 74. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, Eyes 
of Coins in the, vols, ii and ii, 
by HL. Nelson Wright, hie: 

Irvine, William, Storia do Mogor, by 
Sireolia Monerci, vol. iti, 252. 

Jacob, Colonel G. At; Laukikanya- 
yanjalih, L168, . 

Jorn, N., Geschichte des Oamanisebon 
ree 1212, 

Kinz, 1. W., Chronicles congerning 
Early Habyloninn Kings, 476. 

“Kurth, Jutius, Uiarmaro, 217. 

Lee- Warner, Sir William, Memoirs of 
Fiekt-Marshal Sir Henry Welio 
Norman, 1179. 

Yahid a4, 

Littmann, E., Abessinischa Glasten, 
251. 

Mucdonald, D.,The(ennie Lanzuaces, 
84. 

Margolivoth, D. 8., Irshid al-mrib ilh 
ma‘rifat. al-<whb, or Dictionary of 
Learned Men of Yigdt, 865 ; 
Umayyads and ‘Abbhsids, 241, 

Melsener, B. , Kuragoiussty Assyrische 
Gramumatik, 272: Seltene Assyrieche 
Ideogramme, Iaef, i-iv, 581. 

Mittwoch, E., Proben ams: TT 
Volkemunds, 280; Esrerpte nnas dem 
Koran in ombarischer Sprache, 251. 

Miller, H., Semitisch ond Indo- 

ch, 1199, | 

Muntiroiury, J, A., The | Samaritans, 
274. 
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Nundargiker, G. R., Jinakthorapam | 


of Kumaradasa (1-X), 1171. 

Norasimhiengar, M.'T., The Viisava- 
datti-Hathiaara, 202. 
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